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PREFACE. 


The  work  here  offered  to  the  Public  is  based  upon 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  extension,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  an  improvement  of  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  forming  Part  43.  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia, 
published  in  the  year  1833.  Its  object  and  general 
character  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  that  volume,  here  reprinted  with  little 
alteration ;  but  an  opportunity  having  been  afforded 
me  by  the  Proprietors,  preparatory  to  its  re-appear- 
ance in  a  form  of  more  pretension,  I  have  gladly 
availed  myself  of  it,  not  only  to  correct  some  errors 
which,  to  my  regret,  subsisted  in  the  former  volume, 
but  to  remodel  it  altogether  (though  in  complete 
accordance  with  its  original  design  as  a  work  of  ex- 
planation) ;  to  introduce  much  new  matter  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  it ;  to  re- write,  upon  a  far  more 
matured  and  comprehensive  plan,  the  part  relating 
to  the  lunar  and  planetary  perturbations,  and  to 
bring  the  subjects  of  sidereal  and  nebular  astronomy 
to  the  level  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in 
those  departments. 

The  chief  novelty  in  the  volume,  as  it  now  stands, 
will  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
Perturbations  is  treated.  It  is  not  —  it  cannot  be 
made  elementary^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  b 
understood  in  these  days  of  light  reading.    The  chap- 
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ters  devoted  to  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
addressed  to  a  class  of  readers  in  possession  of  some- 
what more  mathematical  knowledge  than  those  who 
will  find  the  rest  of  the  work  readily  and  easily  ac- 
cessible ;  to  readers  desirous  of  preparing  themselves, 
by  the  possession  of  a  sort  of  carte  du  paysj  for  a 
campaign  in  the  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  attractive  and  the  most  remunerative  of  all 
the  applications  of  modem  geometry.  More  espe- 
cially they  may  be  considered  as  addressed  to  students 
in  that  university,  where  the  "  Principia "  of  Newton 
is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  put  aside  as  an  obsolete 
book,  behind  the  age ;  and  where  the  grand  though 
rude  outlines  of  the  lunar  theory,  as  delivered  in  the 
eleventh  section  of  that  immortal  work,  are  studied 
less  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  itself  than  for  the 
spirit  of  far-reaching  thought,  superior  to  and  dis- 
encumbered of  technical  aids,  which  distinguishes 
that  beyond  any  other  production  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. 

In  delivering  a  rational  as  distinguished  from  a 
technical  exposition  of  this  subject,  however,  the 
course  pursued  by  Newton  in  the  section  of  the 
Principia  alluded  to,  has  by  no  means  been  servilely 
followed.  As  regards  the  perturbations  of  the  nodes 
and  inclinations,  indeed,  nothing  equally  luminous 
can  ever  be  substituted  for  his  explanation.  But  as 
respects  the  other  disturbances,  the  point  of  view 
chosen  by  Newton  has  been  abandoned  for  another, 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive  why  he  did 
not,  himself,  select.  By  a  difierent  resolution  of  the 
disturbing  forces  firom  that  adopted  by  him,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  obvious  oonclusions  from  the  laws 
of  elliptic  motion   which   would  have  found  their 
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place,  naturally  and  consecutively,  as  corollaries  of 
the  seventeenth  proposition  of  his  first  book  (a  pro- 
position which  seems  almost  to  have  been  prepared 
with  a  special  view  to  this  application),  the  moment- 
ary change  of  place  of  the  upper  focus  of  the  dis- 
turbed ellipse  is  brought  distinctly  under  inspection ; 
and  a  clearness  of  conception  introduced  into  the 
perturbations  of  the  excentricities,  perihelia,  and 
epochs  which  the  author  does  not  think  it  presump- 
tion to  believe  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  method, 
and  which  certainly  is  not  obtained  by  that  firom 
which  it  is  a  departure.  It  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  to  have  introduced  into 
this  part  of  it  any  algebraic  investigations ;  else  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  show  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure here  followed  leads  direct,  and  by  steps  (for 
the  subject)  of  the  most  elementary  character,  to  the 
general  formulae  for  these  perturbations,  delivered 
by  Laplace  in  the  M^canique  Celeste.* 

The  reader  will  find  one  class  of  the  lunar  and 
planetary  inequalities  handled  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  their  explanation  is  usu- 
ally presented.  It  comprehends  those  which  are 
characterized  as  incident  on  the  epoch,  the  principal 
among  them  being  the  annual  and  secular  equations 
of  the  moon,  and  that  very  delicate  and  obscure  part 
of  the  perturbational  theory  (so  little  satisfactory  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  emerges  from  the  analytical 
treatment  of  the  subject),  the  constant  or  permanent 
effect  of  the  disturbing  force  in  altering  the  disturbed 
orbit.  I  will  venture  to  hope  that  what  is  here 
stated  will  tend  to  remove  some  rather  generally 

*  Livreii.  chap.TiiL  art  67. 
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diffused  misapprehensions  as  to  the  true  bearings  of 
Newton's  explanation  of  the  annual  equation.* 

If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  astronomical  science  in  points  of  novelty  and  in- 
terest, it  would  sufBce  to  adduce  the  addition  to  the 
list  of  members  of  our  system  of  no  less  than  eight 
new  planets  and  satellites  during  the  preparation  of 
these  sheets  for  the  press.  Among  them  is  one 
whose  discovery  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  theory.  In  the  account  here 
given  of  this  discovery,  I  trust  to  have  expressed 
myself  with  complete  impartiality;  and  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  perturbative  action  on  Uranus,  by 
which  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  disturbing 
planet  became  revealed  to  us,  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  rather 
to  exhibit  a  rational  view  of  the  d3mamical  action, 
than  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  conduct  of 
those  masterpieces  of  analytical  skill  which  the  re* 
searches  of  Messrs.  Leverrier  and  Adams  exhibit. 

To  the  latter  of  these  eminent  geometers,  as  well 
as  to  my  excellent  and  esteemed  friend  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  I  have  to  return  my  best  thanks  for 
communications  which  would  have  effectually  re- 
lieved some  doubts  I  at  one  period  entertained  had 
I  not  succeeded  in  the  interim  in  getting  clear  of 
them  as  to  the  compatibility  of  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  annual  equation  already  alluded  to, 
with  the  tenor  of  Newton's  account  of  it.  To  my 
valued  friend.  Professor  De  Morgan,  I  am  indebted 
for  some  most  ingenious  suggestions  on  the  subject 
of  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  early  working  of 

^  FrincJpia,  lib.  i.  prop.  66.  cor.  6. 
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the  Julian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  of  which  I 
should  have  availed  myself,  had  it  not  appeared  pre- 
ferable, on  mature  consideration,  to  present  the  sub- 
ject in  its  simplest  form,  avoiding  altogether  entering 
into  minutias  of  chronological  discussion. 

J.  F.  W.  Hebschel. 


Collingwood,  April  12.  1849. 


NOTE 


TO 


THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


Sevebal  alterations  and  additions  are  made  in  this  Edition, 
besides  what  have  been  introduced  into  the  Third,  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  actual  state  of  astronomical  discovery.  The 
elements  of  four  new  planets  (Parthenope,  Egeria,  Victoria, 
and  Irene)  have  been  added,  and  improved  elements  of  Iris, 
Metis,  Hebe,  and  Hjgeia,  substituted  for  the  provisional 
elements  before  given.  The  remarkable  discovery  of  an 
additional  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  curious  researches  of 
M.  Peters  on  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius,  with  several  minor 
features,  are  noticed.  Where  such  additions  are  intro- 
duced in  the  text,  they  are  indicated  by  being  enclosed  in 
brackets  [    ]. 


J.  F.  W.  Hebschel. 


London,  Aug.  6, 1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

« 

(1.)  EIyebt  stadent  who  enters  upon  a  scientific  pursuit, 
especially  if  at  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  life,  will  find 
not  only  that  he  has  much  to  learn,  but  much  also  to  un- 
learn. Familiar  objects  and  events  are  far  from  presenting 
themselves  to  our  senses  in  that  aspect  and  with  those  con- 
nections under  which  science  requires  them  to  be  viewed,  and 
which  constitute  their  rational  explanation.  There  is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  expect  that  those  objects  and  relations 
which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  subject  he  is  about  to 
enter  upon  will  have  been  previously  apprehended  by  him, 
at  least  imperfectly,  because  much  has  hitherto  escaped  his 
notice  which  is  essential  to  its  right  understanding :  and  not 
only  so,  but  too  often  also  erroneously,  owing  to  mistaken 
analogies,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  vulgar  errors.  As  a 
first  preparation,  therefore,  for  the  course  he  is  about  to 
commence,  he  must  loosen  his  hold  on  all  crude  and  hastily 
adopted  notions,  and  must  strengthen  himself,  by  something 
of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unprejudiced  admission  of 
any  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by  careful 
observation  and  logical  argument,  even  should  it  prove  of  a 
nature  adverse  to  notions  he  may  have  previously  formed  for 
himself,  or  taken  up,  without  examination,  on  the  credit  of 
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others.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact,  a  commencement  of  that 
intellectual  discipline  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the  first  movement  of  approach 
towards  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone  can  fit  us  for 
a  full  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  physi- 
cal adaptation.  It  is  the  "  euphrasy  and  lue "  with  which 
we  must  "  purge  our  sight "  before  we  can  receive  and  con- 
template as  they  are  the  lineaments  of  truth  and  nature. 

(2.)  There  is  no  science  which,  more  than  astronomy, 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  preparation,  or  draws  more  largely 
on  that  intellectual  liberality  which  is  ready  to  adopt  what- 
ever is  demonstrated,  or  concede  whatever  is  rendered  highly 
probable,  however  new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  view 
may  be  in  which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby  be- 
come placed.  Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and 
striking  contradiction  vnth  those  of  superficial  and  vulgar 
observation,  and  with  what  appears  to  every  one,  until  he 
has  understood  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the 
most  positive  evidence  of  his  senses.  Thus,  the  earth  on 
which  he  stands,  and  which  has  served  for  ages  as  the  un- 
shaken foundation  of  the  firmest  structures,  either  of  art  or 
nature,  is  divested  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity,' 
and  conceived  by  him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,  and 
at  the  same  time  moving  onwards  through  space  with  great 
rapidity.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  which  appear  to  untaught 
eyes  round  bodies  of  no  very  considerable  size,  become  en- 
larged in  his  imagination  into  vast  globes,  —  the  one  ap- 
proaching in  magnitude  to  the  earth  itself,  the  other  im- 
mensely surpassing  it  The  planets,  which  appear  only  as 
stars  somewhat  brighter  than  the  rest,  are  to  him  spacious, 
elaborate,  and  habitable  worlds;  several  ot  them  much 
greater  and  far  more  curiously  furnished  than  the  earth  he 
inhabits,  as  there  are  also  others  less  so ;  and  the  stars  them- 
selves, properly  so  called,  which  to  ordinary  apprehension 
present  only  lucid  sparks  or  brilliant  atoms,  are  to  him  suns 
of  various  and  transcendent  glory  —  effulgent  centres  of  life 
and  light  to  myriads  of  unseen  worlds.  So  that  when,  after 
dilating  his  thoughts  to  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  those 
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ideas  his  calculations  have  called  up^  and  exhausting  his  ima- 
gination and  the  powers  of  his  language  to  devise  similes  and 
metaphors  illustrative  of  the  immensity  of  the  scale  on  which 
his  imiverse  is  constructed,  he  shrinks  back  to  his  native 
sphere;  he  finds  it,  in  comparison,  a  mere  point;  so  lost — 
even  in  the  miimte  system  to  which  it  belongs  —  as  to  be  in- 
visible and  unsuspected  from  some  of  its  principal  and  remoter 
members. 

(3.)  There  is  hardly  any  thing  which  sets  in  a  stronger 
light  the  inherent  power  of  truth  over  the  mind  of  man, 
when  opposed  by  no  motives  of  interest  or  passion^  than  the 
perfect  readiness  with  which  all  these  conclusions  are  assented 
to  as  soon  as  their  evidence  is  clearly  apprehended,  and  the 
tenacious  hold  they  acquire  over  our  belief  when  once  ad- 
mitted. In  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  this  volume,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  more  desirous  to  learn 
the  system  which  it  is  its  object  to  teach  as  it  now  stands, 
than  to  raise  or  revive  objections  against  it ;  and  that,  in 
short,  he  comes  to  the  task  with  a  willing  mind ;  an  assump- 
tion which  will  not  only  save  the  trouble  of  piling  argument 
on  argument  to  convince  the  sceptical,  but  will  greatly 
facilitate  his  actual  progress ;  inasmuch  as  he  will  find  it  at 
once  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  pursue  from  the  outset 
a  straight  and  definite  path,  than  to  be  constantly  stepping 
aside,  involving  himself  in  perplexities  and  circuits,  which, 
after  all,  can  only  terminate  in  finding  himself  compelled  to 
adopt  the  same  road. 

(4.)  The  method,  therefore,  we  propose  to  follow  in  this 
work  is  neither  strictly  the  analytic  nor  the  synthetic,  but 
rather  such  a  combination  of  both,  with  a  leaning  to  the 
latter,  as  may  best  suit  with  a  didactic  composition.  Its 
object  is  not  to  convince  or  refute  opponents,  nor  to  inquire, 
under  the  semblance  of  an  assumed  ignorance,  for  principles 
of  which  we  are  all  the  time  in  fuU  possession  —  but  simply 
to  teach  what  is  known.  The  moderate  limit  of  a  single 
volume,  to  which  it  will  be  confined,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  on  every  point,  within  that  limit,  rather  diffuse  and 
copious  in  explanation,  ns  well  as  the  eminently  matured  and 
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ascert^uncd  character  of  the  science  itself,  render  this  course 
both  practicable  and  eligible.  Practicable,  because  there  is 
now  no  danger  of  any  revolution  in  astronomy,  like  those 
which  are  daily  changing  the  features  of  the  less  advanced 
sciences,  supervening,  to  destroy  all  our  hypotheses,  and 
throw  our  statements  into  confusion.  Eligible,  because  the 
space  to  be  bestowed,  either  in  combating  refuted  systems,  or 
in  leading  the  reader  forward  by  slow  and  measured  steps 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  may  be  more  advantageously 
devoted  to  such  explanatory  illustrations  as  will  impress 
on  him  a  familiar  and,  as  it  were,  a  practical  sense  of  the 
sequence  of  phenomena,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced.  We  shall  not,  then,  reject  the  analytic  course 
where  it  leads  more  easily  and  directly  to  our  objects,  or  in 
any  way  fetter  ourselves  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  method. 
Writing  only  to  be  understood,  and  to  communicate  as  much 
information  in  as  little  space  as  possible,  consistently  with  its 
distinct  and  effectual  communication,  no  sacrifice  can  be 
afforded  to  system,  to  form,  or  to  affectation. 

(5.)  We  shall  take  for  granted,  from  the  outset,  the  Coper- 
nican  system  of  the  world ;  relying  on  the  easy,  obvious,  and 
natural  explanation  it  afibrds  of  all  the  phenomena  as  they 
come  to  be  described,  to  impress  the  student  with  a  sense  of 
its  truth,  without  either  the  formality  of  demonstration  or 
the  superfluous  tedium  of  eulogy,  calling  to  mind  that  im- 
portant remark  of  Bacon :  — "  Theoriarum  vires,  arcta  et 
quasi  se  mutuo  sustinente  partium  adaptatione,  qu&  quasi  in 
orbem  cohserent,  firmantur  * ; "  not  failing,  however,  to  point 
out  to  the  reader,  as  occasion  offers,  the  contrast  which  its 
superior  simplicity  offers  to  the  complication  of  other  hypo- 
theses. 

(6.)  The  preliminary  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  should  possess,  in  order  for  the  more  advantageous 
perusal  of  the  following  pages,  consists  in  the  familiar  prao- 


*  "  The  confirmatioa  of  tbeoriet  reliet  on  the  compact  adaptation  of  their 
paita,  by  which,  like  those  of  an  arch  or  domj^  they  mutually  sustain  each  other, 
and  form  a  coherent  whole.**  This  is  what  Dr.  Whewell  exprcssiTcly  terms  the 
mmmUtncM  of  inductiooa. 
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tice  of  decimal  and  sexagesimal  arithmetic;  some  moderate 
acquaintance  with  geometry  and  trigonometry,  both  plane 
and  spherical ;  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics ;  and 
enough  of  optics  to  understand  the  construction  and  use  of 
the  telescope,  and  some  other  of  the  simpler  instruments. 
Of  course,  the  more  of  such  knowledge  he  brings  to  the 
perusal,  the  easier  will  be  his  progress,  and  the  more  com- 
plete the  information  gained;  but  we  shall  endeavour  in 
every  case,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of 
clearness,  and  of  that  useful  brevity  which  consists  in  the 
absence  of  prolixity  and  episode,  to  render  what  we  have  to 
say  as  independent  of  other  books  as  possible. 

(7.)  After  all,  I  must  distinctly  caution  such  of  my 
readers  as  may  commence  and  terminate  their  astronomical 
studies  with  the  present  work  (though  of  such,  —  at  least  in 
the  latter  predicament, — I  trust  the  number  will  be  few), 
that  its  utmost  pretension  is  to  place  them  on  the  threshold 
of  this  particular  wing  of  the  temple  of  Science,  or  rather  on 
an  eminence  exterior  to  it,  whence  they  may  obtain  something 
like  a  general  notion  of  its  structure ;  or,  at  most,  to  give 
those  who  may  wish  to  enter  a  ground-plan  of  its  accesses, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  pass-word.  Admission  to 
its  sanctuary,  and  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  a  votary,  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  one  means,  —  sound  and  sufficient  knouh- 
ledge  of  mathematics^  the  great  instrument  of  all  exact  inquiry, 
without  which  no  man  can  ever  make  such  advances  in  this  or 
any  other  of  the  higher  departments  of  science  as  can  entitle 
him  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  any  std)ject  of  discussion 
within  their  range.  It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  those  who 
possess  this  knowledge  can  communicate  on  such  subjects 
with  those  who  do  not,  and  adapt  their  language  and  their 
illustrations  to  the  necessities  of  such  an  int^rcoiu*se.  Pro- 
positions which  to  the  one  are  almost  identical,  are  theorems 
of  import  and  difiiculty  to  the  other ;  nor  is  their  evidence 
presented  in  the  same  way  to  the  mind  of  each.  In  teaching 
such  propositions,  under  such  circumstances,  the  appeal  has 
to  be  made,  not  to  the  pure  and  abstract  reason,  but  to  the 
sense  of  analogy  — to  practice  and  experience :  principles  and 
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modes  of  action  have  to  be  established  not  by  direct  argument 
from  acknowledged  axioms,  but  by  continually  recurring  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  axioms  themselves  have  been  drawn ; 
viz.  examples ;  that  is  to  say,  by  bringing  forward  and  dwelling 
on  simple  and  familiar  instances  in  which  the  same  principles 
and  the  same  or  similar  modes  of  action  take  place:  thus 
erecting,  as  it  were,  in  each  particular  case,  a  separate  induc- 
tion, and  constructing  at  each  step  a  little  body  of  science  to 
meet  its  exigencies.  The  difference  is  that  of  pioneering  a 
road  through  an  untraversed  country  and  advancing  at  ease 
along  a  broad  and  beaten  highway ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
determined  to  make  ourselves  distinctly  understood,  and  will 
appeal  to  reason  at  all.  As  for  the  method  of  assertiouy  or  a 
direct  demand  on  the  faith  of  the  student  (though  in  some 
complex  cases  indispensable,  where  illustrative  explanation 
would  defeat  its  own  end  by  becoming  tedious  and  burdensome 
to  both  parties),  it  is  one  which  I  shall  neither  willingly  adopt 
nor  would  recommend  to  others. 

(8.)  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  something  new  to 
abandon  the  road  of  mathematical  demonstration  in  the  treat-* 
ment  of  subjects  susceptible  of  it,  and  to  teach  any  consider- 
able branch  of  science  entirely  or  chiefly  by  the  way  of  il- 
lustration and  familiar  parallels,  it  is  yet  not  impossible  that 
those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  our  subject,  and 
whose  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  that  confessedly  higher 
practice  which  is  incompatible  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
present  work,  may  yet  find  their  account  in  its  perusal,  — for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  present  any  given 
body  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  in  as  great  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent lights  as  possible.  It  is  a  property  of  illustrations  of 
tlus  kind  to  strike  no  two  minds  in  the  same  manner,  or  with 
the  same  force;  because  no  two  minds  are  stored  with  the 
same  images,  or  have  acquired  their  notions  of  them  by 
similar  habits.  Accordingly,  it  may  very  well  happen,  that  a 
proposition,  even  to  one  best  acquainted  with  it,  may  be 
placed  not  merely  in  a  new  and  uncommon,  but  in  a  more 
impressive  and  satisfactory  light  by  such  a  course  —  some 
obscurity  may  be  dissipated,  some  inward  misgivings  cleared 
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up,  or  even  some  links  supplied  which  may  lead  to  the  per- 
ception of  connections  and  deductions  altogether  unknown 
before.  And  the  probability  of  this  is  increased  when^  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  illustrations  chosen  have  not  been 
studiously  selected  from  books,  but  are  such  as  have  presented 
themselves  freely  to  the  author's  mind  as  being  most  in 
harmony  with  his  own  views ;  by  which,  of  course,  he  means 
to  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  all  or  any  of  them  beyond 
what  they  may  really  possess. 

(9.)  Besides,  there  are  cases  in  the  application  of  mecha- 
nical principles  vrith  which  the  mathematical  student  is  but 
too  familiar,  where,  when  the  data  ar^before  him,  and  the 
numerical  and  geometrical  relations  of  his  problems  all  clear 
to  his  conception, —  when  his  forces  are  estimated  and  his 
lines  measured,  —  nay,  when  even  he  has  followed  up  the 
application  of  his  technical  processes,  and  fsurly  arrived  at  his 
conclusion,  —  there  is  still  something  wanting  in  his  mind  — 
not  in  the  evidence,  for  he  has  examined  each  link,  and  finds 
the  chain  complete  —  not  in  the  principles,  for  those  he  well 
knows  are  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  —  but  precisely 
in  the  made  of  action.     He  has  followed  out  a  train  of  rea- 
soning by  logical  and  technical  rules,  but  the  signs  he  has 
employed  are  not  pictures  of  nature,  or  have  lost  their  ori- 
ginal meaning  as  such  to  his  mind :  he  has  not  seen,  as  it 
were,  the  process  of  nature  passing  under  his  eye  in  an  in- 
stant of  time,  and  presented  as  a  consecutive  whole  to  his 
imagination.     A  familiar  parallel,  or  an  illustration  drawn 
from  some  artificial  or  natural  process,  of  which  he  has  that 
direct  and  individual  impression  which  gives  it  a  reality  and 
associates  it  with  a  name,  will,  in  almost  every  such  case, 
supply  in  a  moment  this  deficient  feature,  will  convert  all  his 
symbols  into  real  pictures,  and  infuse  an  animated  meaning 
into  what  was  before  a  lifeless  succession  of  words  and  signs. 
I  cannot,  indeed,   always  promise    myself    to   attain    this 
degree  of  vividness  of  illustration,  nor  are  the  points  to 
be  elucidated  themselves  always  capable  of  being  so  para" 
phrased  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  by  any  single  in- 
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stance  adducible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  experience ;  but 
the  object  will  at  least  be  kept  in  view ;  and^  as  I  am  very 
conscious  of  having,  in  making  such  attempts,  gained  for 
myself  much  clearer  idews  of  several  of  the  more  concealed 
effects  of  planetary  perturbation  than  I  had  acquired  by 
their  mathematical  investigation  in  detail,  it  may  reasonably 
be  hoped  that  the  endeavour  will  not  always  be  unattended 
with  a  similar  success  in  others. 

(10.)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  our 
aim  is  not  to  offer  to  the  public  a  technical  treatise^  in  which 
the  student  of  practical  or  theoretical  astronomy  shall  find 
consigned  the  minute  description  of  methods  of  observation, 
or  the  formuke  he  requires  prepared  to  his  hand,  or  their  de- 
monstrations drawn  out  in  detail  In  all  these  the  present 
work  will  be  found  meagre,  and  quite  inadequate  to  his  wants. 
Its  aim  is  entirely  different ;  being  to  present  to  him  in  each 
case  the  mere  ultimate  rationale  of  facts,  arguments,  and 
processes;  and,  in  all  cases  of  mathematical  application, 
avoiding  whatever  would  tend  to  encumber  its  pages  with 
algebraic  or  geometrical  symbols,  to  place  under  his  inspec- 
tion that  central  thread  of  common  sense  on  which  the  pearls 
of  analytical  research  are  invariably  strung ;  but  which,  by 
the  attention  the  latter  claim  for  themselves,  is  often  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  the  gazer,  and  not  always  disposed  in 
the  straightest  and  most  convenient  form  to  follow  by  those 
who  string  them.  This  is  no  fault  of  those  who  have  con- 
ducted the  inquiries  to  which  we  allude.  The  contention  of 
mind  for  which  they  call  is  enormous ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  owing  to  their  experience  of  how  Utile  can  be  accomplished 
in  carrying  such  processes  on  to  their  conclusion,  by  mere 
ordinary  clearness  of  head;  and  how  necessary  it  often  is  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  purely  mathematical  conditions 
which  ensure  success,  —  the  hooks-and-eyes  of  their  equa- 
tions and  series,  —  than  to  those  which  enchain  causes  with 
their  effects,  and  both  with  the  human  reason, — that  we 
must  attribute  something  of  that  indistinctness  of  view  which 
IB  often  complained  of  as  a  grievance  by  the  earnest  student, 
and  still  more  commonly  ascribed  ironically  to  the  native 
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cloudiness  of  an  atmosphere  too  sublime  for  vulgar  compre- 
hension. We  think  we  shall  render  good  service  to  both 
classes  of  readers,  by  dissipating,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
that  accidental  obscurity,  and  by  showing  ordinary  untutored 
comprehension  clearly  what  it  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  hope 
to  attiun* 
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CENTRIC ASTRONOMY^  OR  IDEAL  REFERENCE  OF  PHJENOMENA 
TO  THE  earth's  CENTRE  AS  A  COMMON  CONVENTIONAL 
STATION. 

(11.)  The  magnitudes^  distances^  arrangement ,  and  motions 
of  the  great  bodies  which  make  up  the  visible  universe,  their 
constitution  and  physical  condition,  so  far  as  thej  can  be 
known  to  us,  with  their  mutual  influences  and  actions  on  each 
other,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  by  the  effects  produced, 
and  established  by  legitimate  reasoning,  form  the  assemblage 
of  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  astronomer  b  directed. 
The  tcnn  astronomy  *  itself,  which  denotes  the  law  or  rule  of 
the  astra  (by  which  the  ancients  understood  not  only  the 
stars  properly  so  called,  but  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the 
visible  constituents  of  the  heavens),  suflSciently  indicates  this ; 
and,  although  the  term  astrology,  which  denotes  the  reasouj 
theory y  or  interpretation  of  the  stars f,  has  become  degraded  in 
its  application,  and  confined  to  sui)er8titious  and  delusive  at- 
tempts to  divine  iiiture  events  by  their  dependence  on  prc- 


*  Karrtpt  a  ttar  i  ro/iof ,  a  law ;  or  ¥§fi§iWf  to  tend,  at  «  shepherd  hii  Hock  ;  no 
that  eurrpotroftos  means  ''khcpherd  of  the  start."  The  two  etymologies  arc,  bow- 
crer,  coincident. 

f  Aoyos,  teniOH,  or  a  word,  the  vchiclv  of  reason  \  the  interpreter  of  thought. 
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tended   planetary  influences,  the  same   meaning  originally 
attached  itself  to  that  epithet. 

(12.)  But,  besides  the  stars  and  other  celestial  bodies,  the 
earth  itself,  regarded  as  an  individual  body,  is  one  principal 
object  of  the  astronomer's  consideration,  and,  indeed,  the 
chief  of  all.  It  derives  its  importance,  in  a  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  sense,  not  only  from  its  proximity,  and  its  re- 
lation to  US  as  animated  beings,  who  draw  from  it  the  supply 
of  all  our  wants,  but  as  the  station  from  which  we  see  all  the 
rest,  and  as  the  only  one  among  them  to  which  we  can,  in  the 
first  instance,  refer  for  any  determinate  marks  and  measures 
by  which  to  recognize  their  changes  of  situation,  or  with 
which  to  compare  their  distances. 

(13.)  To  the  reader  who  now  for  the  first  time  takes  up  a 
book  on  astronomy,  it  will  no  doubt  seem  strange  to  class  the 
earth  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  assume  any  community 
of  nature  among  things  apparently  so  different.  For  what,  in 
fact,  can  be  more  apparently  different  than  the  vast  and 
seemingly  immeasurable  extent  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars, 
which  appear  but  as  points,  and  seem  to  have  no  size  at  all  ? 
The  earth  is  dark  and  opaque,  while  the  celestial  bodies  are 
brilliant.  We  perceive  in  it  no  motion,  while  in  them  we 
observe  a  continual  change  of  place,  as  we  view  them  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  or  night,  or  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  ancients,  accordingly,  one  or  two  of  the  more  en- 
lightened of  them  only  excepted,  admitted  no  such  commu- 
nity of  nature ;  and,  by  thus  placing  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
their  movements  without  the  pale  of  analogy  and  experience, 
effectually  intercepted  the  progress  of  all  reasoning  from  what 
passes  here  below,  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  regions  where 
they  exist  and  move.  Under  such  conventions,  astronomy, 
as  a  science  of  cause  and  effect,  could  not  exist,  but  must  be 
limited  to  a  mere  registry  of  appearances,  unconnected  with 
any  attempt  to  account  for  them  on  re^asonable  principles, 
however  successful  to  a  certain  extent  might  be  the  attempt 
to  follow  out  their  order  of  sequence,  and  to  establish  empirical 
laws  expressive  of  this  order.  To  get  rid  of  this  prejudice, 
therefore,  is  the  first  step  towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
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what  is  really  the  case ;  and  the  student  has  made  his  first 
effort  towards  the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge,  when  he 
has  learnt  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  earth, 
after  all,  may  be  nothing  but  a  great  star.  How  correct  such 
an  idea  may  be,  and  with  what  limitations  and  modifications 
it  is  to  be  admitted,  we  shall  see  presently. 

(14.)  It  is  evident,  that,  to  form  any  just  notions  of  the 
arrangement,  in  space,  of  a  number  of  objects  which  we  can- 
not approach  and  examine,  but  of  which  all  the  informatioa 
we  can  gain  is  by  sitting  still  and  watching  their  evolutions, 
it  must  be  very  important  for  us  to  know,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  what  we  call  sitting  still  is  really  such : 
whether  the  station  from  which  we  view  them,  with  ourselves, 
and  all  objects  which  immediately  surround  us,  be  not  itself 
in  motion,  unperceived  by  us ;  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  that 
motion  is.  The  apparent  places  of  a  number  of  objects,  and 
their  apparent  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other,  will 
of  course  be  materially  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the 
spectator  among  them ;  and  if  this  situation  be  liable  to 
change,  unknown  to  the  spectator  himself,  an  appearance  of 
change  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  objects  will  arise, 
without  the  reality.  If,  then,  such  be  actually  the  case,  it 
will  follow  that  all  the  movements  we  think  we  perceive 
among  the  stars  will  not  be  rexd  movements,  but  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  whatever  changes  of  relative  place  we  per- 
ceive among  them  must  be  merely  apparent,  the  results  of 
the  shifting  of  our  own  point  of  view  ;  and  that,  if  we  would 
ever  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  real  motions,  it  can  only 
be  by  first  investigating  our  own,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  its  effects.  Thus,  the  question  whether  the  earth  is  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  and  if  in  motion,  what  that  motion  is,  is  no 
idle  inquiry,  but  one  on  which  depends  our  only  chance  of 
arriving  at  true  conclusions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

(15.)  Nor  let  it  be  thought  strange  that  we  should  speak 
of  a  motion  existing  in  the  earth,  unperceived  by  its  in- 
habitants :  we  must  remember  that  it  is  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole f  with  all  that  it  holds  within  its  substance,  or  sustains 
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on  its  surface,  that  we  are  speaking ;  of  a  motion  common  to 
the  solid  mass  beneath,  to  the  ocean  which  flows  around  it, 
the  air  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the  clouds  which  float  above  it 
in  the  air.  Such  a  motion,  which  should  displace  no  terres- 
trial object  from  its  relative  situation  among  others,  interfere 
with  no  natural  processes,  and  produce  no  sensations  of 
shocks  or  jerks,  might,  it  is  very  evident,  subsist  undetected 
by  us.  There  is  no  peculiar  sensation  which  advertises  us 
that  we  are  in  motion.  We  perceive  jerks,  or  shocks,  it  is 
true,  because  these  are  sudden  changes  of  motion,  produced, 
as  the  laws  of  mechanics  teach  us,  by  sudden  and  powerful 
forces  acting  during  short  times ;  and  these  forces,  applied  to 
our  bodies,  are  what  we  feel.  When,  for  example,  we  are 
carried  along  in  a  carriage  with  the  blinds  down,  or  with  our 
eyes  closed  (to  keep  us  from  seeing  external  objects),  we  per- 
ceive a  tremor  arising  from  inequalities  in  the  road,  over 
which  the  carriage  is  successively  lifted  and  let  fall,  but  we 
have  no  sense  of  progress.  As  the  road  is  smoother,  our 
sense  of  motion  is  diminished,  though  our  rate  of  travelling  is 
accelerated.  Railway  travelling,  especially  by  night  or  in  a 
tunnel,  has  familiarized  every  one  with  this  remark.  Those 
who  have  made  aeronautic  voyages  testify  that  with  closed 
eyes,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  breeze  communi- 
cating no  oscillatory  or  revolving  motion  to  the  car,  the 
sensation  is  that  of  perfect  rest,  however  rapid  the  transfer 
from  place  to  place. 

(16.)  But  it  is  on  shipboard,  where  a  great  system  is  mtun- 
tained  in  motion,  and  where  we  are  surrounded  with  a  mul- 
titude of  objects  which  partidpate  with  ourselves  and  each 
other  in  the  common  progress  of  the  whole  mass,  that  we  feel 
most  satisfactorily  the  identity  of  sensation  between  a  state 
of  motion  and  one  of  rest.  In  the  cabin  of  a  large  and  heavy 
vessel,  going  smoothly  before  the  wind  in  slill  water,  or 
drawn  along  a  canal,  not  the  smallest  indication  acquaints  us 
with  the  way  it  is  making.  We  read,  sit,  walk,  and  perform 
every  customary  action  as  if  we  were  on  land.  If  we  throw 
a  ball  into  the  air,  it  falls  back  into  our  hand ;  or  if  we  drop 
it,  it  alights  at  our  feet.     Insects  buzz  around  us  as  in  the 
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free  air ;  and  smoke  ascends  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
do  in  an  apartment  on  shore.  If,  indeed,  we  come  on  deck, 
the  case  is,  in  some  respects,  different ;  the  air,  not  being 
carried  along  with  us,  drifts  away  smoke  and  other  light 
bodies — such  as  feathers  abandoned  to  it  —  apparently,  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ship's  progress ;  but,  in 
reality,  they  remain  at  rest,  and  we  leave  them  'behind  in  the 
air.  Still,  the  illusion,  so  far  as  massiye  objects  and  our  own 
movements  are  concerned,  remains  complete ;  and  when  we 
look  at  the  shore,  we  then  perceive  the  effect  of  our  own 
motion  transferred,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  external  objects 
—  external  J  that  is,  to  the  system  of  which  we  form  apart 

*<  Provchimur  portu,  terraeque  urbesque  recedunt.** 

(17.)  In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the  earth  as  in  mo- 
tion, we  must  form  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  its  shape  and 
size.  Now,  an  object  cannot  have  shape  and  size  unless  it 
is  limited  on  all  sides  by  some  definite  outline,  so  as  to  admit 
of  our  imagining  it,  at  least,  disconnected  from  other  bodies, 
and  existing  insulated  in  space.  The  first  rude  notion  we 
form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  flat  surface,  of  indefinite  extent 
in  all  directions  from  the  spot  where  we  stand,  above  which 
are  the  air  and  shy  ;  below,  to  an  indefinite  profundity,  solid 
matter.  This  is  a  prejudice  to  be  got  rid  of,  like  that  of  the 
earth's  immobility ;  —  but  it  is  one  much  easier  to  rid  our- 
selves of,  inasmuch  as  it  originates  only  in  our  own  mental 
inactivity,  in  not  questioning  ourselves  where  we  will  place 
a  limit  to  a  thing  we  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  regard  as  immensely  large ;  and  does  not,  like  that,  ori- 
ginate in  the  testimony  of  our  senses  unduly  interpreted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  direct  testimony  of  our  senses  lies  the 
other  way.  When  we  see  the  sun  set  in  the  evening  in  the 
west,  and  rise  again  in  the  east,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  sun  we  see  after  a  temporary  absence,  we  must  do 
violence  to  all  our  notions  of  solid  matter,  to  suppose  it  to 
have  made  its  way  through  the  substance  of  the  earth.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  gone  under  it,  and  that  not  by  a  mere 
subterraneous  channel ;  for  if  we  notice  the  points  where  it 
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sets  and  rises  for  many  successive  days,  or  for  a  whole  year, 
we  shall  find  them  constantly  shifting,  round  a  very  large 
extent  of  the  horizon ;  and,  besides,  the  moon  and  stars  also 
set  and  rise  again  in  aU  points  of  the  visible  horizon.  The 
conclusion  is  plain :  the  earth  cannot  extend  indefinitely  in 
depth  downwards,  nor  indefinitely  in  surface  laterally;  it 
must  have  not  only  bounds  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  also 
an  under  side  round  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  can  pass ; 
and  that  side  must,  at  least,  be  so  far  like  what  we  see,  that 
it  must  have  a  sky  and  sunshine,  and  a  day  when  it  is  night 
to  us,  and  vice  versd  ;  where,  in  short, 

—  '<  redit  &  nobis  Aurora,  diemque  reducit. 
Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
lUic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper.**  Georp, 

(18.)  As  soon  as  we  have  familiarized  ourselves  with  the 
conception  of  an  earth  y^ithout  foundations  or  fixed  supports  — 
existing  insulated  in  space  from  contact  of  every  thing  ex- 
ternal, it  becomes  easy  to  imagine  it  in  motion — or,  rather, 
difficult  to  imagine  it  otherwise ;  for,  since  there  is  nothing  to 
retain  it  in  one  place,  should  any  causes  of  motion  exist,  or 
any  forces  act  upon  it,  it  must  obey  their  impulse.  Let  us 
next  see  what  obvious  circumstances  there  are  to  help  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

(19.)  Let  us  first  examine  what  we  can  actually  see  of  its 
shape.  Now,  it  is  not  on  land  (unless,  indeed,  on  un- 
commonly level  and  extensive  plains),  that  we  can  see  any 
thing  of  the  general  figure  of  the  earth ; — the  hills,  trees,  and 
other  objects  which  roughen  its  surface,  and  break  and  elevate 
the  line  of  the  horizon,  though  obviously  bearing  a  most 
minute  proportion  to  the  whole  earth,  are  yet  too  considerable 
with  respect  to  ourselves  and  to  that  small  portion  of  it  which 
we  can  see  at  a  single  view,  to  allow  of  our  forming  any 
judgment  of  the  form  of  the  whole,  from  that  of  a  part  so  dis- 
figured. But  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  any  vastly  ex- 
tended level  plain,  the  case  is  otherwise.  If  we  sail  out  of 
sight  of  land,  whether  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  or 
climb  the  mast,  we  see  the  surface  of  the  sea — not  losing 
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itself  in  distance  and  mbt,  but  terminated  by  a  sharp,  clear, 
well-defined  line  or  offing  as  it  is  called,  which  runs  all  round 
us  in  a  circle,  having  our  station  for  its  centre.  That  this 
line  is  really  a  circle,  we  conclude,  first,  from  the  perfect 
apparent  similarity  of  all  its  parts ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
fact  of  all  its  parts  appearing  at  the  same  distance  from  us, 
and  that,  evidently,  a  moderate  one ;  and  thirdly,  from  this, 
that  its  apparent  diameter^  measured  with  an  instrument 
called  the  dip  sector,  is  the  same  (except  under  some  singular 
atmospheric  circumstances,  which  produce  a  temporary  dis« 
tortion  of  the  outline),  in  whatever  direction  the  measure  is 
taken, — properties  which  belong  only  to  the  circle  among 
geometrical  figures.  If  we  ascend  a  high  eminence  on  a  plain 
(for  instance,  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids),  the  same  holds 
good. 

(20.)  Masts  of  ships,  however,  and  the  edifices  erected  by 
man,  are  trifling  eminences  compared  to  what  nature  itself 
affords;  ^tna,  Teneriffe,  Mowna  Boa,  are  eminences  from 
which  no  contemptible  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  earth's  surfisu^e 
can  be  seen;  but  from  these  again — in  those  few  and  rare 
occasions  when  the  transparency  of  the  air  will  permit  the 
real  boundary  of  the  horizon,  the  true  sea-line,  to  be  seen — 
the  very  same  appearances  are  witnessed,  but  with  this  re- 
markable addition,  viz.  that  the  angular  diameter  of  the  visible 
area,  as  measured  by  the  dip  sector,  is  materially  less  than  at 
a  lower  level ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  apparent  size  of 
the  earth  has  sensibly  diminished  as  we  have  receded  from  its 
surface,  while  yet  the  absolute  quantity  of  it  seen  at  once  has 
been  increased, 

(21.)  The  same  appearances  are  observed  universally,  in 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  visited  by  num.  Now,  the 
figure  of  a  body  which,  however  seen,  appears  always  circular, 
can  be  no  other  than  a  sphere  or  globe. 

(22.)  A  diagram  will  elucidate  this.  Suppose  the  earth  to 
be  represented  by  the  sphere  LHNQ*  whose  centre  is  C,  and 
let  A,  6,  M  be  stations  at  different  elevations  above  various 
points  of  its  surface,  represented  by  a,  g,  m  respectively. 
From  each  of  them  (as  from  M)  let  a  line  be  drawn,  as  M  Nn, 
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a  tangent  to  the  surface  at  N,  then  will  this  line  represent 
the  visual  ray  along  which  the  spectator  at  M  will  see  the 
visible  horizon;  and  as  this  tangent  sweeps  round  M,  and 
comes  successively  into  the  positions  MOo,  MP/?,  MQy, 
the  point  of  contact  N  will  mark  out  on  the  surface  the 
circle  N  O  P  Q.     The  area  of  the  spherical  surface  compre- 


\ 
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hended  within  this  circle  is  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
visible  to  a  spectator  at  M,  and  the  angle  N  M  Q  included 
between  the  two  extreme  visual  rays  is  the  measure  of  its 
apparent  angular  diameter.  Leaving,  at  present,  out  of  con- 
sideration the  effect  of  refraction  in  the  air  below  M,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  and  which  always  tends,  in  some  degree,  to 
increcLse  that  angle,  or  render  it  more  obtuse,  this  is  the  angle 
measured  by  the  dip  sector.  Now,  it  is  evident,  1st,  that  as 
the  point  M  is  more  elevated  above  m,  the  point  immediately 
below  it  on  the  sphere,  the  visible  area,  t.  e.  the  spherical 
B^ment  or  slice  N  O  P  Q,  increases ;  2dly,  that  the  distance 
of  the  visible  horizon  *  or  boundary  of  our  view  from  the  eye. 


*  *Opi^Ut  to  terminate, 
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viz.  the  line  ^I N,  increases ;  nnd,  3dly,  that 
becomes  Ifss  obtuse,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  diminishes,  being  ne 
1^0°,  or  two  right  aiiglcfi,  but  itilling  ebort  o 
elLilc  (luuntity,  and  that  more  and  more  the 
The  figure  exliibits  three  states  or  stages 
the  liorizon,  &c.  corresponding  to  cacli,  a  gh 
explain  our  niciining ;  or,  limiting  ourselves 
miji-e  distinct,  M  Is  OP  (J,  let  the  reader 
M  Q '/  to  be  the  two  legs  of  u  ruler  joinic 
oxtteiided  by  the  globe  N  ni  Q  between  them 
as  tlie  joint  M  is  urged  home  towsirda  the 
will  o|ien,  and  the  ruler  will  bcuiimc  mon 
but  will  not  nttaiii  ]nrfict  si  might  ness  ti 
fairly  ii))  to  cimtnct  with  tlie  surface  at  : 
its  wluile  length  will  become  a  taii^vul  to  tl 
is  the  line  j»/- 

(23.)  This  explains  what  is  meant  by  the 
AI  m,  which  la  jicrjiciidicular  to  the  gcncr 
(ijiherc  at  w,  is  also  the  direction  in  wbich  a  j 
bang ;  for  it  is  an  observed  fact,  that  in  all  si 
[uirt  of  the  earlii,  the  direction  of  a  pluu 
[n'riHrndicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water 
that  it  is  also  exactly  ]icrpcndicuhir  to  a  lin 
Hdjust^.^]  by  u  fjiirit-li-vcL'  Supitoao,  then,  t 
M  we  were  to  adjust  a  line  (a  wooden  rulei 
a  spiril-Iovi-l,  with  [>crfect  exactncsB  ;  then, 
direction  of  this  line  indefinitely  prolongs 
X  M  V,  the  line  so  diiiwn  will  be  at  righ 
and  iheri'lbiv  parallel  to  xmi/,  the  tangent 
in.  A  siHH-tator  placed  at  M  will  therefor 
the  vault  of  the  t-ky  above  this  line,  as  X  Z 
<y>rtii>n  or  x»nc  of  it  which  lies  between  3 
o^htT  wonlis  his  sky  will  be  more  tiran  n  h 
^'.'ite  Y  Ij  X  N.  It  U  the  angular  breadth  i 
ioi:^'  —  [he  anjlo  Y  M  Q,  by  which  the  UMift 
d^'prvMcvl  bi-li<w  the  direction  of  n  spirit-Ievi 
-  $iv  Lhi-M-  ii^ttTuiiu'Mi  (li-M'rilinl  in  Ck 
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viz.  the  line  M  N,  increases ;  and,  3dly,  that  the  angle  N  M  Q 
becomes  less  obtuse,  or,  in  other  words,  the  apparent  angular 
diameter  of  the  earth  diminishes,  being  nowhere  so  great  as 
1 80"*,  or  two  right  angles,  but  falling  short  of  it  by  some  sen- 
bible  quantity,  and  that  more  and  more  the  higher  we  ascend. 
The  figure  exhibits  three  states  or  stages  of  elevation,  with 
the  horizon,  &c  corresponding  to  each,  a  glance  at  which  will 
explain  our  meaning ;  or,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  larger  and 
more  distinct,  M  N  O  P  Q,  let  the  reader  imagine  n  N  M, 
M  Q  ^/  to  be  the  two  legs  of  a  ruler  jointed  at  M,  and  kept 
extended  by  the  globe  N  ?w  Q  between  them.  It  is  clear,  that 
as  tlic  joint  ^I  is  urged  home  towards  the  surface,  the  legs 
will  open,  and  the  ruler  will  become  more  nearly  straight, 
but  will  not  attain  perfect  straightness  till  M  is  brought 
fairly  up  to  contact  with  the  surface  at  m,  in  which  case 
its  whole  length  will  become  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  m,  as 
is  the  line  xy, 

(23.)  This  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  dip  of  the  horizoju 
M  w,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  general  surface  of  the 
sphere  at  tw,  is  also  the  direction  in  wliich  a  plumb-line^  would 
liang ;  for  it  is  an  ob8er\'ed  fact,  that  in  all  situations,  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line  is  exactly 
periKjndicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  also  exactly  perpendicular  to  a  line  or  surface  truly 
adjusted  by  a  spirit-level  *  SupiK)se,  then,  that  at  our  station 
M  we  were  to  adjust  a  line  (a  wooden  ruler  for  instance)  by 
a  spirit-level,  with  perfect  exactness ;  then,  if  we  suppose  the 
direction  of  this  line  indefinitely  prolongetl  both  ways,  as 
X  M  Y,  the  line  so  drawn  will  be  at  right  angles  to  Mm, 
and  therefore  parallel  to  xmy,  the  tangent  to  the  sphere  at 
VI,  A  sjwctator  placed  at  M  will  therefore  see  not  only  all 
the  vault  of  the  sky  above  this  line,  as  X  Z  Y,  but  also  that 
{)ortion  or  zone  of  it  which  lies  between  X  N  and  Y  Q ;  in 
other  words,  his  sky  will  be  more  than  a  hemisphere  by  the 
zone  Y  Q  X  N.  It  is  the  angular  breadth  of  this  redundant 
zone  —  the  angle  Y  M  Q,  by  which  the  visible  horizon  appears 
depressed  below  the  direction  of  a  spirit-level  —  tliat  is  called 

*    Si'v  these  instruments  described  in  Cb«p.  III. 
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the  dip  of  the  horizon.     It  is  a  correction  of  constant  use  in 
nautical  astronomy. 

(24.)  From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  appears,  Ist,  That 
the  general  figure  of  the  earth  (so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  this  kind  of  observation)  is  that  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 
In  this  we  also  include  that  of  the  sea,  which,  wherever  it 
extends,  covers  and  fills  in  those  inequalities  and  local  irr^u- 
larities  which  exist  on  land,  but  which  can  of  course  only  be 
regarded  as  trifling  deviations  from  the  general  outline  of  the 
whole  mass,  as  we  consider  an  orange  not  the  less  round  for 
the  roughness  on  its  rind.  2dly,  That  the  appearance  of  a 
visible  horizon,  or  sea-ofBng,  is  a  consequence  of  the  curvature 
of  the  surface,  and  does  not  arise  from  the  inability  of  the 
eye  to  follow  objects  to  a  greater  distance,  or  from  at- 
mospheric indistinctness.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  general  notion  thus  acquired  into  some  of  its  consequences, 
by  which  its  consistency  with  observations  of  a  different 
kind,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  will  be  put  to  the  test,  and  a 
clear  conception  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  earth  are  related  to  each  other,  and  held  together  as  a 
whole. 

(25.)  In  the  first  place,  then,  every  one  who  has  passed  a 
little  while  at  the  sea  side  is  aware  that  objects  may  be  seen 
perfectly  well  beyond  the  offing  or  visible  horizon  —  but  not 
the  whole  of  them.  We  only  see  their  upper  parts.  Their 
bases  where  they  rest  on,  or  rise  out  of  the  water,  are  hid 
from  view  by  the  spherical  surface  of  the  sea,  which  protrudes 
between  them  and  ourselves.  Suppose  a  ship,  for  instance, 
to  sail  directly  away  from  our  station ;  —  at  first,  when  the 
distance  of  the  ship  is  small,  a  spectator,  S,  situated  at  some 
certain  height  above  the  sea,  sees  the  whole  of  the  ship,  even 
to  the  water  line  where  it  rests  on  the  sea,  as  at  A.  As  it 
recedes  it  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  apparent  size,  but  still  the 
whole  is  seen  down  to  the  water  line,  till  it  reaches  the  visible 
horizon  at  B.  But  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  this  distance,  not 
only  does  the  visible  portion  still  continue  to  diminish  in 
apparent  sizey  but  the  hull  begins  to  disappear  bodily,  as  if 
sunk  below  the  surface.     When  it  has  reached  a  certain 
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distance,  as  at  C,  its  hull  has  entirely  vanished,  but  the  masts 
and  sails  remain,  presenting  the  appearance  c.  But  if,  in 
this  state  of  things,  the 
spectator  quickly  as- 
cends to  a  higher  sta- 
tion, T,  whose  visible 
horizon  is  at  D,  the 
hull  comes  again  in 
sight ;  and,  when  he 
descends  again,  he  loses 
it.  The  ship  still  receding,  the  lower  sails  seem  to  sink  below 
the  water,  as  at  d,  and  at  length  the  whole  disappears :  while  yet 
the  distinctness  with  which  the  last  portion  of  the  sail  d  is 
seen  is  such  as  to  satisfy  us  that  were  it  not  for  the  interposed 
segment  of  the  sea,  A  B  C  D  £,  the  distance  T  £  is  not  so 
great  as  to  have  prevented  an  equally  perfect  view  of  the 
whole. 

(26.)  The  history  of  aeronautic  adventure  aflPords  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.  The  late  Air.  Sadler,  tho 
celebrated  aeronaut,  ascended  on  one  occasion  in  a  balloon 
from  Dublin,  and  was  wafted  across  the  Irish  Channel,  when, 
on  his  approach  to  the  Welsh  coast,  the  balloon  descended 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  By  this  time  the  sun  was 
set,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  in.  He  threw 
out  nearly  all  his  ballast,  and  suddenly  sprang  upwards  to  a 
great  height,  and  by  so  doing  brought  his  horizon  to  dtp 
below  the  sun,  producing  the  whole  phenomenon  of  a 
western  sunrise.  Subsequently  descending  in  Wales,  he  of 
course  witnessed  a  second  sunset  on  the  same  evening. 

(27.)  If  we  could  measure  the  heights  and  exact  distance 
of  -two  stations  which  could  barely  be  discerned  from  each 
other  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  we  could  ascertain 
the  actual  size  of  the  earth  itself:  and,  in  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  see  in  some  small  degree  round  the  interposed  segment  (as 
will  be  hereafter  explained),  this  would  be  a  tolerably  good 
method  of  ascertaining  it.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
eminences,  whose  i)erpendicular  heights  A  a  and  B  b  (which 
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for  simplicity,  we  wiU  suppose  to  be  exactly  equal)  are 
known,  as  well  as  their  exact  horizontal  interval  aDb,  by 
measurement ;  then  it  is  clear 
that  D,  the  visible  horizon  of 
both,  will  lie  just  half-way 
between  them,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose aDb  to  be  the  sphere  of 
the  earth,  and  C  its  centre  in 
the  figure  C  D  ^  B,  we  know 
D  dy    the   length   of  the   arch 

of  the  circle  between  D  and  b,  —  viz.  half  the  measured 
interval^  and  b  B,  the  excess  of  its  secant  above  its  radius  — 
which  is  the  height  of  B,  —  data  which,  by  the  solution 
of  an  easy  geometrical  problem,  enable  us  to  find  the  length 
of  the  radius  D  C.  If,  as  is  really  the  case,  we  suppose  both 
the  heights  and  distance  of  the  stations  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  solution  alluded  to 
is  contained  in  the  following  proposition :  — 

The  eartlCs  diameter  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  visible  horizon  from  the  eye  as  that  distance  does  to  the 
height  of  the  eye  above  the  sea  level. 

When  the  stations  are  unequal  in  height,  the  problem  is  a 
little  more  complicated. 

(28.)  Although,  as  we  have  observed,  the  effect  of  refrac- 
tion prevents  this  from  being  an  exact  method  of  ascertaining 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  yet  it  will  suflScc  to  afford  such 
an  approximation  to  it  as  shall  be  of  use  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  reader's  knowledge,  and  help  him  to  many  just  con- 
ceptions, on  which  account  we  shall  exemplify  its  application 
in  numbers.  Now,  it  appears  by  observation,  that  two 
I>oints,  each  ten  feet  above  the  surface,  cease  to  be  visible 
from  each  other  over  still  water,  and  in  average  atmospheric 
circumstances,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  But  10  feet 
is  the  528th  part  of  a  mile,  so  that  half  their  distance,  or 
4  miles,  is  to  the  height  of  each  as  4  x  528  or  2112 : 1,  and 
therefore  in  the  same  proportion  to  4  miles  is  the  length 
of  the  earth's  diameter.     It   must,  therefore,  be  equal  to 
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4x2112  =  84489  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  8000  miles, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

(29.)  Such  is  the  first  rough  result  of  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  earth's  magnitude;  and  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
if  we  take  advantage  of  it  to  compare  it  with  objects  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  of  vast  size,  so  as  to  interpose 
a  few  steps  between  it  and  our  ordinary  ideas  of  dimension. 
We  have  before  likened  the  inequalities  on  the  earth's 
surface,  arising  from  mountains,  valleys,  buildings,  &c.  to 
the  roughnesses  on  the  rind  of  an  orange,  compared  with 
its  general  mass.  The  comparison  is  quite  free  from  exag- 
geration. The  highest  mountain  known  hardly  exceeds  five 
miles  in  perpendicular  elevation :  thb  is  only  one  1600th  part 
of  the  earth's  diameter ;  consequently,  on  a  globe  of  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  such  a  mountain  would  be  represented 
by  a  protuberance  of  no  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  which  is  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  drawing-paper. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  entire  continent,  or  even  any  very 
extensive  tract  of  land,  known,  whose  general  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  any  thing  like  half  this  quantity,  it  follows, 
that  if  we  would  construct  a  correct  model  of  our  earth,  with 
its  seas,  continents,  and  mountains,  on  a  globe  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  the  whole  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  prominent  points  and  ridges,  must  be  comprised  on  it 
within  the  thickness  of  thin  writing-paper ;  and  the  highest 
hills  would  be  represented  by  the  smallest  visible  gnuns 
of  sand. 

(30.)  The  deepest  mine  existing  does  not  penetrate  half  a 
mile  below  the  surface  :  a  scratch,  or  pin-hole,  duly  re- 
presenting it,  on  the  surface  of  such  a  globe  as  our  model, 
would  be  imperceptible  without  a  magnifier. 

(31.)  The  greatest  depth  of  sea,  probably,  does  not  very 
much  exceed  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  continents;  and 
would,  of  course,  be  represented  by  an  excavation,  in  about 
the  same  proportion,  into  the  substance  of  the  globe  :  so  that 
the  ocean  comes  to  be  conceived  as  a  mere  film  of  liquid, 
such  as,  on  our  model,  would  be  left  by  a  brush  dipped 
in  colour,  and  drawn  over  those  parts  intended  to  represent 
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the  sea :  only,  in  so  conceiving  it»  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  to  proportion  in 
point  of  quantity.  The  mechanical  laws  which  would 
regulate  the  distribution  and  movements  of  such  a  film^  and 
its  adhesion  to  the  surface^  are  altogether  different  from 
those  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  the  sea. 

(32.)  Lastly,  the  greatest  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  has  ever  been  seen  at  once  by  man,  was  that  exposed 
to  the  view  of  MM.  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac,  in  their  celebrated 
aeronautic  expedition  to  the  enormous  height  of  25,000  feet, 
or  rather  less  than  five  miles.  To  estimate  the  proportion  of 
the  area  visible  from  this  elevation  to  the  whole  earth's 
surface,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  geometry  of  the  sphere, 
which  informs  us  that  the  convex  surface  of  a  spherical 
segment  is  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  to  which  it 
belongs  as  the  versed  sine  or  thickness  of  the  segment  is  to 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  and  further,  that  this  thickne88, 
in  the  case  we  are  considering,  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  elevation  of  the  point  of  sight  above  the  surface. 
The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  visible  area,  in  this  case,  to 
the  whole  earth's  surface,  is  that  of  five  miles  to  8000,  or 
1  to  1600.  The  portion  visible  from  iEtna,  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  or  Mowna  Roa,  is  about  one  4000th. 

(33.)  When  we  ascend  to  any  very  considerable  elevatioK 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  in  a  balloon,  or  on 
mountains,  we  are  made  aware,  by  many  uneasy  sensations, 
of  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  The  barometer,  an  instrument 
which  informs  us  of  the  weight  of  air  incimibent  on  a  given 
horizontal  surface,  confirms  this  impression,  and  affords  a 
direct  measure  of  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
air  which  a  given  space  includes  as  we  recede  from  the 
surface.  From  its  indications  we  learn,  that  when  we  have 
ascended  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  we  have  left  below  us 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere :  — 
that  at  10,600  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  (which  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  summit  of  JEtna*)  we  have  ascended 

*  The  hciglit  of  ^tna  above  the  Mediterranean  (as  it  results  from  a  barome- 
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through  about  one-third;  and  at  18,000  feet  (which  is  nearly 
that  of  Cotopaxi)  through  one-half  the  material^  or,  at  least, 
the  ponderable  body  of  air  incumbent  on  the  earth's  surface. 
From  the  progression  of  these  numbers,  as  well  as,  d  priori, 
from  the  nature  of  the  air  itself,  which  is  compressible,  i.  e.  ca- 
pable of  being  condensed  or  crowded  into  a  smaller  spac«  in 
proportion  to  the  incumbent  pressure,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that, 
although  by  rising  still  higher  we  should  continually  get 
above  more  and  more  of  the  air,  and  so  relieve  ourselves  more 
and  more  from  the  pressiure  with  which  it  weighs  upon  us, 
yet  the  amount  of  this  additional  relief,  or  the  ponderable 
quantity  of  air  surmounted,  would  be  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  additional  height  ascended,  but  in  a  constantly 
decreasing  ratia  An  easy  calculation,  however,  founded  on 
our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  air,  and  the 
mechanical  laws  which  regulate  its  dilatation  and  compression, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that,  at  an  altitude  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  not  exceeding  the  hundredth  part  of  its  diameter, 
the  tenuity,  or  rarefaction,  of  the  air  must  be  so  excessive,  that 
not  only  animal  life  could  not  subsist,  or  combustion  be  main- 
tained in  it,  but  that  the  most  delicate  means  we  possess  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  any  air  at  all  would  fail  to  afford 
the  slightest  perceptible  indications  of  its  presence. 

(34.)  Laying  out  of  consideration,  therefore,  at  present,  all 
nice  questions  as  to  the  probable  existence  of  a  definite  limit 
to  the  atmosphere,  beyond  which  there  is,  absolutely  and 
rigorously  speaking,  no  air,  it  is  clear,  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  may  speak  of  those  regions  which  are  more 
distant  above  the  earth's  surface  than  the  hundredth  part  of 
its  diameter  as  void  of  air,  and  of  course  of  clouds  (which  are 
nothing  but  visible  vapours,  diffused  and  floating  in  the  air, 
sustained  by  it,  and  rendering  it  turbid  as  mud  does  water). 
It  seems  probable,  from  many  indications,  that  the  greatest 
height  at  which  visible  clouds  ever  exist  does  not  exceed  ten 
miles;  at  which  height  the  density  of  the  air  is  about  an 
eighth  part  of  what  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

trical  mcaAureiiiont  of  inv  own,  inaiic  in  Julv,  18J-I,  under  vcrv  favourable  cir- 
cuniittanccft)  is  I(>,87'J  English  ftfct.  — ./wMor. 
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(35.)  We  are  thus  led  to  regard  the  atmosphere  of  air, 
with  the  clouds  it  supports^  as  constituting  a  coating  of  equa- 
ble or  nearly  equable  thickness,  enveloping  our  globe  on  all 
sides ;  or  rather  as  an  aerial  ocean,  of  which  the  surface  of 
the  sea  and  land  constitutes  the  bed,  and  whose  inferior 
portions  or  strata,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth,  contain  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  mass,  the  density  diminish- 
ing with  extreme  rapidity  as  we  recede  upwards,  till,  within 
a  very  moderate  distance  (such  as  would  be  represented  by 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  on  the  model  we  have  before  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  globe  on  which  it 
rests,  than  the  downy  skin  of  a  peach  in  comparison  with  the 
fruit  within  it),  all  sensible  trace  of  the  existence  of  air  dis- 
appears. 

(36.)  Arguments,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  render  it, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable, that  the  surface  of  the  aerial,  like  that  of  the  aqueous 
ocean,  has  a  real  and  definite  limit,  as  above  hinted  at ;  be- 
yond which  there  is  positively  no  air,  and  above  which  a  fresh 
quantity  of  air,  could  it  be  added  from  without,  or  carried 
aloft  from  below,  instead  of  dilating  itself  indefinitely  up- 
wards, would,  after  a  certain  very  enormous  but  still  finite 
enlargement  of  volume,  sink  and  merge,  as  water  poured 
into  the  sea,  and  distribute  itself  among  the  mass  beneath. 
With  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  however,  astronomy  has 
little  concern ;  all  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  in  modifying 
astronomical  phenomena  being  the  same,  whether  it  be  sup- 
posed of  definite  extent  or  not. 

(37.)  Moreover,  whichever  idea  we  adopt,  within  those 
limits  in  which  it  possesses  any  appretiable  density  its  con- 
stitution is  the  same  over  all  points  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  great  scale,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration temporary  and  local  causes  of  derangement,  such  as 
winds,  and  great  fluctuations,  of  the  nature  of  waves,  which 
prev^  in  it  to  an  immense  extent.  In  other  words,  the 
law  of  diminution  of  the  jur's  density  as  we  recede  upwards 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  same  in  every  column  into 
which  we  may  conceive  it  divided,  or  from  whatever  point  of 
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the  surface  we  may  set  out.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  successively  superposed  strata  or  layers,  each 
of  the  form  of  a  spherical  shell,  concentric  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  sea  and  land,  and  each  of  which  is  rarevy  or  spe- 
cifically lighter,  than  that  immediately  beneath  it ;  and  denser^ 
or  specifically  heavier,  than  that  inmiediately  above  it.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  kind  of  distribution  which  alone  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  atmosphere  is  not  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
being  always  kept  in  a  state  of  circulation,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cess of  heat  in  its  equatorial  regions  over  that  at  the  poles, 
some  slight  deviation  from  the  rigorous  expression  of  this  law 
takes  place,  and  in  peculiar  localities  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  considerable  permanent  depressions  of  the  contours 
of  these  strata,  below  their  general  or  spherical  level,  subsist. 
But  these  are  points  of  consideration  rather  for  the  meteoro- 
logist than  the  astronomer.  It  must  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  with  this  distribution  of  its  strata  the  inequalities  of 
mountains  and  valleys  have  little  concern.  These  exercise 
hardly  more  influence  in  modifying  their  general  spherical 
figure  than  the  inequalities  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  interfere 
with  the  general  sphericity  of  its  surface.  They  would  exer- 
cise absolutely  none  were  it  not  for  their  effect  in  giving 
another  than  horizontal  direction  to  the  currents  of  air  con- 
stituting winds,  as  shoals  in  the  ocean  throw  up  the  cur- 
rents which  sweep  over  them  towards  the  surface,  and  so 
in  some  email  degree  tend  to  disturb  the  perfect  level  of  that 
surface. 

(38.)  It  is  the  power  which  air  possesses,  in  common  with 
all  transparent  media,  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  or  bend- 
ing them  out  of  their  straight  course,  which  renders  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  important  to  the 
astronomer.  Owing  to  this  property,  objects  seen  obliquely 
through  it  appear  otherwise  situated  than  they  would  to  the 
same  spectator,  had  the  atmosphere  no  existence.  It  thus 
produces  a  false  impression  respecting  their  places,  which 
must  be  rectified  by  ascertaining  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  displacement  so  apiMircntly  produced  ou  each,  before  we 
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can  come  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  directions  in  which  they 
are  eitnated  from  ua  at  any  aeragned  moment. 

(39.)  Suppose  a  spectator  pkced  at  A,  any  point  of  the 
earth's  surface  K  A  A  j  and  let  JjI,  Mm,  N  n,  represent  the 
Bucceauve  strata  or  layere,  of  decreasing  deneity,  into  which 
we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  to  be  divided,  and  which 
are  spherical  surfaces  concentric  with  K  k,  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Let  S  represent  a  star,  or  other  heavenly  body,  be- 
yond the  utmost  limit  of  the  atmosphere.  Then,  if  the  air 
were  away,  the  spectator  would  see  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
straight  line  A  S.  But,  in  reality,  when  the  ray  of  light  S  A 
reaches  the  atmosphere,  suppose  at  d.  It  will,  by  the  laws  of 
optics,  begin  to  bend  dowmoards,  and  take  a  more  inclined 
<tirection,  aedc.     This  bending  will  at  first  be  Imperceptible, 


owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  uppermost  strata ;  but 
as  it  advances  downwards,  the  strata  continually  increasing 
in  density.  It  will  continually  undei^  greater  and  greater 
refraction  in  the  same  direction ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  straight  line  S  (f  A,  it  will  describe  a  curve  ?idcha, 
continually  more  and  more  concave  downwards,  and  will 
reach  the  earth,  not  at  A,  but  at  a  certiuu  point  a,  nearer  to 
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S.  This  ray,  consequently,  will  not  reach  the  epcctator'a 
eye.  The  ray  by  which  he  will  see  the  star  is,  therefore,  not 
S  ^  A,  but  another  ray  which,  had  there  been  no  atmosphere, 
would  have  struck  the  earth  at  K,  a  point  behind  the  spec- 
tator; but  which,  being  bent  by  the  air  into  the  curve 
S  D  C  B  A,  actually  strikes  on  A.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  op- 
tics, that  an  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  which  the  visual 
ray  has  at  the  instant  of  arriving  at  the  eye^  without  r^ard  to 
what  may  have  been  otherwise  its  course  between  the  object 
and  the  eye.  Hence  the  star  S  will  be  seen,  not  in  the  di- 
rection A  S,  but  in  that  of  A  *,  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
S  D  C  B  A,  at  A.  But  because  the  curve  described  by  the 
refracted  ray  is  concave  downwards,  the  tangent  A  s  will  lie 
above  A  S,  the  unrefractcd  ray :  consequently  the  object  S 
will  appear  more  elevated  above  the  horizon  A  H,  when  seen 
through  the  refracting  atmosphere,  than  it  would  appear 
were  there  no  such  atmosphere.  Since,  however,  the  dis- 
{)Osition  of  the  strata  is  the  same  in  all  directions  around  A, 
the  visual  ray  will  not  be  made  to  deviate  lateraUyy  but  will 
remain  constantly  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  S  A  C,  passing 
through  the  eye,  the  object,  and  the  earth's  centre. 

(40.)  The  effect  of  the  air's  refraction,  then,  is  to  raise  all 
the  heavenly  bo<lie3  higher  above  the  horizon  in  appearance 
than  they  are  in  reality.  Any  such  body,  situated  actually  in 
the  true  horizon,  will  appear  above  it,  or  will  have  some  cert^un 
apparent  altitude  (as  it  is  ciUled).  Nay,  even  some  of  those 
actually  below  the  horizon,  and  which  would  therefore  be  in- 
visible but  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  are,  by  that  eflfect, 
raised  above  it  and  brought  into  sight.  Thus,  the  sun,  when 
situated  at  P  below  the  true  horizon,  A  II,  of  the  spectator, 
becomes  visible  to  him,  as  if  it  stood  at  /;,  by  the  refracted 
ray  V  q  r  t  A,  to  which  A  />  is  a  tangent. 

(41.)  The  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  or  the  strict  determination  of  the  angle  S  A  «,  by 
which  a  celestial  object  at  any  assigned  altitude,  II  A  S,  is 
raised  in  appearance  above  its  true  place,  is,  unfortunately,  a 
very  difRcult  subject  of  physical  inquiry,  and  one  on  which 
geometers  (from  whom  alone  wc  can  look  for  any  information 
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on  the  subject)  are  not  yet  entirely  agreed.  The  diflSculty 
arises  from  this^  that  the  density  of  any  stratum  of  air  (on 
which  its  refracting  power  depends)  is  affected  not  merely  by 
the  superincumbent  pressure,  but  also  by  its  temperature  or 
degree  of  heat  Now,  although  we  know  that  as  we  recede 
from  the  earth's  surface  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  constantly 
diminishing,  yet  the  law^  or  amount  of  this  diminution  at 
different  heights,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Moreover,  the 
refracting  power  of  air  is  perceptibly  affected  by  its  moisture  ; 
and  this,  too,  is  not  the  same  in  every  part  of  an  aerial 
column ;  neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  its  distri- 
bution. The  consequence  of  our  ignorance  on  these  points  is 
to  introduce  a  corresponding  degree  of  uncertainty  into  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  refraction,  which  affects,  to  a 
certain  appretiable  extent,  our  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
most  important  data  of  astronomy.  The  uncertainty  thus 
induced  is,  however,  confined  within  such  very  narrow  limits 
as  to  be  no  cause  of  embarrassment,  except  in  the  most 
delicate  inquiries,  and  to  call  for  no  further  allusion  in  a 
treatise  like  the  present. 

(42.)  A  "  Table  of  Refractions,"  as  it  is  called,  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  apparent  displacement  arising  from 
this  cause,  at  all  altitudes,  or  in  every  situation  of  a  heavenly 
body,  from  the  horizon  to  the  zeiiith  *,  or  point  of  the  sky 
vertically  above  the  spectator,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  astronomical  observations  are  usually  performed 
which  may  influence  the  result,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  of  all  astronomical  tables,  since  it  is  only 
by  the  use  of  such  a  table  wc  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of  an 
illusion  which  must  otherwise  pervert  all  our  notions  re- 
specting the  celestial  motions.  Such  have  been,  accordingly, 
constructed  with  great  care,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every 
collection  of  astronomical  tables.  Our  design,  in  the  present 
treatise,  will  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  tables;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  here,  and  in  similar  cases, 
with  referring  the  reader  to  works   especially  destined  to 

*  From  an  Arabic  word  of  thu  signification.  See  this  term  technically  de6ned 
in  Chap.  II. 
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furnish  these  useful  aids  to  calculation.  It  is,  however,  de« 
sirable  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  following  general 
notions  of  its  amount^  and  law  of  variations. 

(43.)  1st.  In  the  zenith  there  is  no  refraction.  A  celestial 
object,  situated  vertically  over  head,  is  seen  in  its  tme  directi<ni, 
as  if  there  were  no  atmosphere,  at  least  if  the  air  be  tranquiL 

2dly.  In  descending  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  the 
refraction  continually  increases.  Objects  near  the  horizon 
appear  more  elevated  by  it  above  their  true  directions  than 
those  at  a  high  altitude. 

3dly.  The  rate  of  its  increase  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
tangent  of  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  zenith.  But  this  rule,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  at 
moderate  zenith  distances,  ceases  to  give  correct  results  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  horizon,  where  the  law  becomes  much  more 
complicated  in  its  expression. 

4thly.  The  average  amount  of  refraction,  for  an  object  half- 
way between  the  zenith  and  horizon,  or  at  an  apparent  alti- 
tude of  45°,  is  about  1'  (more  exactly  57"),  a  quantity  hardly 
sensible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  at  the  visible  horizon  it 
amounts  to  no  less  a  quantity  than  33^  which  is  rather  more 
than  the  greatest  apparent  diameter  of  either  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  see  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sun  or  moon  just  apparently  resting  on  the  horizon,  its 
whole  disk  is  in  reality  below  it,  and  would  be  entirely  out  of 
siglit  and  concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  but  for  the 
bending  round  it,  which  the  rays  of  light  have  undergone  in 
their  [)assage  through  the  air,  as  alluded  to  in  art.  40. 

5th1y.  That  when  the  barometer  is  higher  than  its  average 
or  mean  state,  the  amount  of  refraction  is  greater  than  its 
mean  amount ;  when  lower,  loss :  and, 

6thly.  That  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  the  barometer  the 
refraction  is  greater,  the  colder  the  air.  The  variation,  owing 
to  these  two  causes,  from  its  mean  amount  (at  temp.  55^^ 
pressure  30  inches),  are  about  one  420th  part  of  that  amount 
for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  and  one 
300th  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer. 
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(44.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  one  obvious  effect  of  re- 
fraction must  be  to  shorten  the  duration  of  night  and  dark- 
ness, by  actually  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  sun  and  moon 
above  the  horizon.  But  even  after  they  are  set,  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  still  continues  to  send  us  a  portion  of  their 
light ;  not,  indeed,  by  direct  transmission,  but  by  reflection 
upon  the  vapours,  and  minute  solid  particles  which  float  in  it, 
and,  perhaps,  also  on  the  actual  material  atoms  of  the  air 
itself.  To  understand  how  this  takes  place,  we  must  recollect, 
that  it  is  not  only  by  the  direct  light  of  a  luminous  object 
that  we  see,  but  that  whatever  portion  of  its  light  which 
would  not  otherwise  reach  our  eyes  is  intercepted  in  its 
course,  and  thrown  back,  or  laterally,  upon  us,  becomes  to 
us  a  means  of  illumination.  Such  reflective  obstacles  always 
exist  floating  in  the  air.  The  whole  course  of  a  sun-beam 
jxinetrating  through  the  chink  of  a  window-shutter  into  a 
dark  room  is  visible  as  a  bright  line  in  the  air :  and  even  if  it 
be  stifled,  or  let  out  through  an  opposite  crevice,  the  light 
scattered  through  the  apartment  from  this  source  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  entire  darkness  in  the  room.  The  luminous  lines 
occasionally  seen  in  the  air,  in  a  sky  full  of  partially  broken 
clouds,  which  the  vulgar  term  "  the  sun  drawing  water,"  are 
similarly  caused.  They  are  simbcams,  through  apertures  in 
clouds,  partially  intercepted  and  reflected  on  the  dust  and 
vapours  of  the  air  below.  Thus  it  is  with  those  solar  rays 
which,  after  the  sun  is  itself  concealed  by  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  continue  to  traverse  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  above  our  heads,  and  pass  through  and  out  of  it, 
without  directly  striking  on  the  earth  at  all.  Some  portion 
of  them  is  intercepted  and  reflected  by  the  floating  particles 
above  mentioned,  and  thrown  back,  or  laterally,  so  as  to  reach 
us,  and  afford  us  that  secondary  illumination,  which  is  twi- 
light. The  course  of  such  rays  will  be  immediately  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  A  B  C  D  is  the 
earth ;  A  a  point  on  its  surface,  where  the  sun  S  is  in  the 
act  of  setting ;  its  last  lower  ray  SAM  just  grazing  the 
surface  at  A,  while  its  superior  rays  S  N,  SO,  traverse  the 
atmosphere  above  A  without  striking  the  earth,  leaving  it 
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finally  nt  the  points  P  Q  U,  iifter  being  more  or  less  bent  in 
passing  tbrough  it,  the  loner  most,  the  higher  less,  and  that 
which,  like  S  R  O,  merely  grazes  the  exterior  limit  of  the 
atmosphere,  not  at  olL  Let  ua  consider  several  points, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  each  more  remote  than  the  Ust  from  A,  and  each 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  eartKt  shadow,  wliich  occa|uefl  ' 
the  whole  space  from  A  beneath  the  line  A  M.  Now,  A  just 
receives  the  eon's  lost  direct  ray,  and,  besides,  is  illuminated 


by  the  wbolo  reflective  atmosphere  P  Q  R  T.  It  therefore 
receives  twilight  from  the  whole  sky.  The  point  B,  to  which 
the  Bun  lias  act,  receives  no  direct  soL-ir  light,  nor  any,  direct 
or  reflected,  from  all  that  part  of  its  visible  atmosphere  which 
is  below  A  P  M ;  but  from  the  lenticular  portion  P  R  t, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  sun's  niyg,  and  which  lies  above 
the  visible  horizon  B  R  of  B,  it  receives  a  twilight,  which  is 
strongest  at  B,  the  point  immediately  below  which  the  sun 
is,  and  fades  away  gradually  towards  P,  as  the  luminous 
part  of  the  atmosphere  thins  off.  At  C,  only  the  last  or 
thinnest  portion,  P  Q  z  of  the  lenticular  segment,  thus  illu- 
minated, lies  above  the  horizon,  C  Q,  of  that  place ;  here, 
then,  the  twilight  is  feeble,  and  confined  to  a  small  space  in 
and  near  the  horizon,  which  the  sun  has  quitted,  while  at  D 
the  twilight  has  ceased  oltogcther, 

(45.)  'When  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  illuminates  the 
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atmosphere  and  clouds^  and  these  again  disperse  and  scatter  a 
portion  of  its  light  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  send  some  of  its 
rays  to  every  exposed  point,  from  every  point  of  the  sky. 
The  generally  diffused  light,  therefore,  which  we  enjoy  in 
the  daytime,  is  a  phenomenon  originating  in  the  very  same 
causes  as  the  twilight.  Were  it  not  for  the  reflective  and 
scattering  power  of  the  atmosphere,  no  objects  would  be 
visible  to  us  out  of  direct  sunshine ;  every  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  would  be  pitchy  darkness ;  the  stars  would  be  visible 
all  day,  and  every  apartment,  into  which  the  sun  had  not 
direct  admission,  would  be  involved  in  nocturnal  obscurity. 
This  scattering  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  solar  light,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  tem- 
perature caused  by  the  same  luminary  in  its  different  parts, 
which,  during  the  daytime,  throws  it  into  a  constant  state  of 
undulation,  and,  by  thus  bringing  together  masses  of  air  of 
very  unequal  temperatures,  produces  partial  reflections  and 
refractions  at  their  common  boundaries,  by  which  some  por- 
tion of  the  light  is  turned  aside  from  the  direct  course,  and 
diverted  to  the  purposes  of  general  illumination. 

(46.)  From  the  explanation  we  have  given,  in  arts.  39  and 
40,  of  the  nature  of  atmospheric  refraction,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  produced  in  the  progress  of  a  ray  of  light  through 
successive  strata,  or  layers,  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  whenever  a  ray  passes  obliquely  from  a  higher 
level  to  a  lower  one,  or  vice  versd,  its  course  is  not  rectilinear, 
but  concave  downwards ;  and  of  course  any  object  seen  by 
means  of  such  a  ray,  must  appear  deviated  from  its  true  place, 
whether  that  object  be,  like  the  celestial  bodies,  entirely  be- 
yond the  atmosphere,  or,  like  the  summits  of  mountains  seen 
from  the  plains,  or  other  terrestrial  stations  at  different 
levels  seen  from  each  other,  immersed  in  it.  Every  difference 
of  level,  accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  difference  of  den- 
sity in  the  aerial  strata,  must  also  have,  corresponding  to  it, 
a  certain  amount  of  refraction ;  less,  indeed,  than  what  would 
be  produced  by  the  whole  atmosphere,  but  still  often  of  very 
appretiable,  and  even  considerable,  amount.     This  refraction 
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between  terrestrial  stations  is  termed  terrestrial  re/ractiany  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  total  effect  which  is  only  produced  on 
celestial  objects^  or  such  as  are  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  is  called  celestial  or  astronomical  refraction. 

(47.)  Another  effect  of  refraction  is  to  distort  the  visible 
forms  and  proportions  of  objects  seen  near  the  horizon.  The 
sun,  for  instance,  which  at  a  considerable  altitude  always  ap- 
pears round,  assumes,  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  a  flattened 
or  oval  outline ;  its  horizontal  diameter  being  visibly  greater 
than  that  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  very  near  the  hori- 
zon, this  flattening  is  evidently  more  considerable  on  the 
lower  side  than  on  the  upper;  so  that  the  apparent  form  is 
neither  circular  nor  elliptic,  but  a  species  of  oval,  which  de- 
viates more  from  a  circle  below  than  above.  This  singular 
effect,  which  any  one  may  notice  in  a  fine  sunset,  arises  from 
the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  refraction  increases  in  approach- 
ing the  horizon.  Were  every  visible  point  in  the  sun's  cir- 
cumference equally  raised  by  refraction,  it  would  still  appear 
circular,  though  displaced ;  but  the  lower  portions  being  more 
raised  than  the  upper,  the  vertical  diameter  is  thereby  shorts 
ened,  while  the  two  extremities  of  its  horizontal  diameter  are 
equally  raised,  and  in  parallel  directions,  so  that  its  apparent 
length  remains  the  same.  The  dilated  size  (generally)  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  when  seen  near  the  horizon,  beyond  what  they 
appear  to  have  when  high  up  in  the  sky,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  refraction.  It  is  an  illusion  of  the  judgment,  arising 
from  the  terrestrial  objects  interposed,  or  placed  in  close  com- 
parison with  them.  In  that  situation  we  view  and  judge  of 
them  as  we  do  of  terrestrial  objects  —  in  detiul,  and  with  an 
acquired  habit  of  attention  to  parts.  Aloft  we  have  no  asso- 
ciations to  guide  us,  and  their  insulation  in  the  expanse  of 
sky  leads  us  rather  to  undervalue  than  to  over-rate  their  ap- 
parent magnitudes.  Actual  measurement  with  a  proper  in- 
strument corrects  our  error,  without,  however,  dispelling  our 
illusion.  By  this  we  learn,  that  the  sun,  when  just  on  the 
horizon,  subtends  at  our  eyes  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
moon  a  materially  less  angle,  than  when  seen  at  a  great  alti- 
tude in  the  sky,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  us  in  the 
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former  situation  as  compared  with  the  latter^  as  will  be  ex- 
plained farther  on. 

(48.)  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  small  extent  of  the 
atmosphere  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  earthy  we  shall 
have  little  hesitation  in  admitting  those  luminaries  which 
people  and  adorn  the  sky,  and  which,  while  they  obviously 
form  no  part  of  the  earth,  and  receive  no  support  from  it,  are 
yet  not  borne  along  at  random  like  clouds  upon  the  air,  nor 
drifted  by  the  winds,  to  be  external  to  our  atmosphere.  As 
such  we  have  considered  them  while  speaking  of  their  refrac- 
tions—  as  existing  in  the  immensity  of  space  beyond,  and 
situated,  perhaps,  for  any  thing  we  can  perceive  to  the  con- 
trary, at  enormous  distances  from  us  and  from  each  other. 

(49.)  Could  a  spectator  exist  unsustained  by  the  earth,  or 
any  solid  support,  he  would  see  around  him  at  one  view  the 
whole  contents  of  space  —  the  visible  constituents  of  the 
universe  :  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  judging 
of  their  distances  from  him,  would  refer  them,  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  were  seen  from  his  station,  to  the  con- 
cave surface  of  an  imaginary  sphere,  having  his  eye  for 
a  centre,  and  its  surface  at  some  vast  indeterminate  distance. 
Perhaps  he  might  judge  those  which  appear  to  him  large  and 
bright,  to  be  nearer  to  him  than  the  smaller  and  less  brilliant ; 
but,  independent  of  other  means  of  judging,  he  would  have 
no  warrant  for  this  opinion,  any  more  than  for  the  idea  that 
all  were  equidistant  from  him,  and  really  arranged  on  such  a 
spherical  surface.  Nevertheless,  there  would  be  no  impro- 
priety in  his  referring  their  places,  geometrically  speaking,  to 
those  points  of  such  a  purely  imaginary  sphere,  which  their 
respective  visual  rays  intersect;  aud  there  would  be  much 
advantage  in  so  doing,  as  by  that  means  their  appearance  and 
relative  situation  could  be  accurately  measured,  recorded,  and 
mapped  down.  The  objects  in  a  landscape  are  at  every 
variety  of  distance  from  the  eye,  yet  we  lay  them  all  down 
in  a  picture  on  one  plane,  and  at  one  distance,  in  their  actual 
apparent  proportions^  and  the  likeness  is  not  taxed  with  in- 
correctness, though  a  man  in  the  foreground  should  be  re- 
presented larger  than  a  mountain  in  the  distance.     So  it  is 
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to  a  spectator  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pictured^  prqfecied,  or 
mapped  down  on  that  unaginary  sphere  we  call  the  shy  or 
heaven.  Thus,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  moon,  which 
appears  to  us  as  large  as  the  sun,  though  less  bright,  may 
owe  that  apparent  equality  to  its  greater  proximity,  and 
may  be  really  much  less ;  while  both  the  moon  and  sun  may 
only  appear  larger  and  brighter  than  the  stars,  on  account  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  latter. 

(50.)  A  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  is  prevented,  by 
the  great  mass  on  which  he  stands,  from  seeing  into  all  that 
portion  of  space  which  is  below  him,  or  to  see  which  he  must 
look  in  any  degree  downwards.  It  is  true  that,  if  his  place 
of  observation  be  at  a  great  elevation,  the  dip  of  the  horizon 
will  bring  within  the  scope  of  vision  a  little  more  than  a 
hemisphere,  and  refraction,  wherever  he  may  be  situated, 
will  enable  him  to  look,  as  it  were,  a  little  round  the  comer ; 
but  the  zone  thus  added  to  his  visual  range  can  hardly  ever, 
unless  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  exceed  a  couple 
of  degrees  in  breadth,  and  is  always  ill  seen  on  account  of  the 
vapours  near  the  horizon.  Unless,  then,  by  a  change  of  his 
geographical  situation,  he  should  shift  his  horizon  (which  is 
always  a  plane  passing  through  his  eye,  and  touching  the 
spherical  convexity  of  the  earth) ;  or  unless,  by  some  move- 
ments proper  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  should  of  them- 
selves come  above  his  horizon ;  or,  lastly,  unless,  by  some 
rotation  of  the  earth  itself  on  its  centre,  the  point  of  its  sur- 
face which  he  occupies  should  be  carried  round,  and  pre- 
sented towards  a  different  region  of  space ;  he  would  never 
obtain  a  sight  of  almost  one  half  the  objects  external  to  our 
atmosphere.  But  if  any  of  these  cases  be  supposed,  more^ 
or  all,  may  come  into  view  according  to  the  circumstances. 

(51.)  A  traveller,  for  example,  shifting  his  locality  on  our 
globe,  will  obtain  a  view  of  celestial  objects  invisible  from 
his  original  station,  in  a  way  which  may  be  not  inaptly  illus- 
strated  by  comparing  him  to  a  person  standing  in  a  park 
close  to  a  large  tree.  The  massive  obstacle  presented  by  its 
trunk  cuts  off  his  view  of  all  those  parts  of  the  landscape 
which  it  occupies  as  an  object;  but  by  walking  round  it  a 
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complete  Successive  view  of  the  whole  panorama  may  be 
obtained.  Just  in  the  same  waj^  if  we  set  off  from  any 
station,  as  London,  and  travel  southwards,  we  shall  not  fidl 
to  notice  that  many  celestial  objects  which  are  never  seen 
from  London  come  successively  into  view,  as  if  rising  up 
above  the  horizon,  night  after  night,  from  the  south,  although 
it  is  in  reality  our  horizon,  which,  travelling  with  us  south- 
wards round  the  sphere,  sinks  in  succession  beneath  them. 
The  novelty  and  splendour  of  fresh  constellations  thus  gra- 


* 
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dually  brought  into  view  in  the  dear  calm  nights  of  tropical 
climates,  in  long  voyages  to  the  south,  is  dwelt  upon  by  all 
who  have  enjoyed  this  spectacle,  and  never  fails  to  impress 
itself  on  the  recollection  among  the  most  delightful  and  in- 
teresting of  the  associations  connected  with  extensive  traveL 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure,  exhibiting  three  suc- 
cessive stations  of  a  traveller.  A,  B,  C,  with  the  horizon  cor- 
responding to  each,  will  place  this  process  in  clearer  evidence 
than  any  description. 

(52.)  Again:  suppose  the  earth  itself  to  have  a  motion  of 
rotation  on  its  centre.  It  is  evident  that  a  spectator  at  rest 
(as  it  appears  to  him)  on  any  part  of  it  will,  unperceived  by 
himself,  be  carried  round  with  it:  imperceived,  we  say, 
because  his  horizon  will  constantly  contain,  and  be  limited 
by,  the  same  terrestrial  objects.  He  will  have  the  same 
landscape  constantly  before  his  eves,  in  which  all  the  familiar 
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objects  in  it,  which  serve  him  for  landmarks  and  directions, 
retain,  with  respect  to  himself  or  to  each  other,  the  same 
invariable  situations.  The  perfect  smoothness  and  eqoalitj 
of  the  motion  of  so  vast  a  mass,  in  which  every  object  he  sees 
around  him  participates  alike,  will  (art  15.)  prevent  his  enter- 
taining any  suspicion  of  his  actual  change  of  place.  Yet, 
with  respect  to  external  objects, — that  is  to  say,  all  celestial 
ones  which  do  not  participate  in  the  supposed  rotation  of  the 
earth, — his  horizon  will  have  been  all  the  while  shifting  in 
its  relation  to  them,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  our  travdler 
in  the  foregoing  article.  Recurring  to  the  figure  of  that 
article,  it  is  evidently  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  their  visibility 
is  concerned,  whether  he  has  been  carried  by  the  earth's 
rotation  successively  into  the  situations  A,  B,  C ;  or  whether, 
the  earth  remaining  at  rest,  he  has  transferred  himself  per- 
sonally along  its  surface  to  those  stations.  Our  spectator  in 
the  park  will  obtain  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  landscape, 
whether  he  walk  round  the  tree,  or  whether  we  suppose  it 
sawed  off,  and  made  to  turn  on  an  upright  pivot,  while  he 
stands  on  a  projecting  step  attached  to  it,  and  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  round  by  its  motion.  The  only  difference  will 
be  in  his  view  of  the  tree  itself,  of  which,  in  the  former  case, 
he  will  see  every  part,  but,  in  the  latter,  only  that  portion  of 
it  which  remains  constantly  opposite  to  him,  and  immediately 
imder  his  eye. 

(53.)  By  such  a  rotation  of  the  earth,  then,  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  horizon  of  a  stationary  spectator  will  be  con- 
stantly depressing  itself  below  those  objects  which  lie  in  that 
region  of  space  towards  which  the  rotation  is  carrying  him, 
and  elevating  itself  above  those  in  the  opposite  quarter,  ad- 
mitting into  view  the  former,  and  successively  hiding  the 
latter.  As  the  horizon  of  every  such  spectator,  however, 
appears  to  him  motionless,  all  such  changes  will  be  referred 
by  him  to  a  motion  in  the  objects  themselves  so  successively 
disclosed  and  concealed.  In  place  of  his  horizon  approaching 
the  stars,  therefore,  he  will  judge  the  stars  to  approach  his 
horizon ;  and  when  it  passes  over  and  hides  any  of  them,  he 
will  consider  them  as  having  sunk  below  it,  or  set;  while 
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those  it  has  just  disclosed,  and  from  which  it  is  receding,  will 
seem  to  be  rising  above  it 

(54.)  If  we  suppose  tlus  rotation  of  the  earth  to  continue 
in  one  and  the  same  direction,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  be  per- 
formed round  one  and  the  same  axisy  till  it  has  completed  an 
entire  revolution,  and  come  back  to  the  position  from  which 
it  set  out  when  the  spectator  began  his  observations, — it  is 
manifest  that  every  thing  will  then  be  in  precisely  the  same 
relative  portion  as  at  the  outset :  all  the  heavenly  bodies  will 
appear  to  occupy  the  same  places  in  the  concave  of  the  sky 
which  they  did  at  that  instant,  except  such  as  may  have 
actually  moved  in  the  interim ;  and  if  the  rotation  still  con- 
tinue, the  same  phenomena  of  their  successive  rising  and 
setting,  and  return  to  the  same  places,  will  continue  to  be 
repeated  in  the  same  order,  and  (if  the  velocity  of  rotation  be 
uniform)  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  ad  infinitum. 

(56.)  Now,  in  this  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  that  grand 
phenomenon,  the  most  important  beyond  all  comparison  which 
nature  presents,  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  their  progress  through  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  and 
their  return  to  the  same  apparent  places  at  the  same  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  The  accomplishment  of  this  restoration 
in  the  regular  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  is  the  first  in- 
stance we  encounter  of  that  great  law  o(  periodicity  ^^  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  pervades  all  astronomy ;  by  which  expression 
we  understand  the  continual  reproduction  of  the  same  pheno- 
mena, in  the  same  order,  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

{5^»)  A  free  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  centre,  if  it 
exist  and  be  performed  in  consonance  with  the  same  mecha- 
nical laws  which  obtain  in  the  motions  of  masses  of  matter 
under  our  immediate  control,  and  within  our  ordinary  ex- 
l)erience,  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  two  essential  conditions. 
It  must  be  invariable  in  its  direction  toith  respect  to  the  sphere 
itself y  and  uniform  in  its  velocity.  The  rotation  must  be 
I>erformed  round  an  axis  or  diameter  of  the  sphere,  whose 
poles  or  extremities,  where  it  meets  the  surface,  correspond 

*  lltploBoSf  a  going  roundf  a  circulation  or  revolution. 

JB   1 
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always  to  the  same  points  on  the  sphere.  Modes  of  rotation 
of  a  solid  body  under  the  influence  of  external  agency  are 
conceivable,  in  which  the  poles  of  the  imaginary  line  or  axis 
about  which  it  b  at  any  moment  revolving  shall  hold  no  fixed 
places  on  the  surface,  but  shift  upon  it  every  moment  Such 
changes,  however,  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  rotation 
of  a  body  of  regular  figure  about  its  axis  of  symmetry,  per- 
formed in  free  space,  and  without  resistance  or  obstruction 
from  any  surrounding  medium,  or  disturbing  influences.  The 
complete  absence  of  such  obstructions  draws  with  it,  of  ne- 
cessity, the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  two  conditions  above 
mentioned. 

(57.)  Now,  these  conditions  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  observe,  and  what  recorded  observation  teaches  us, 
in  respect  of  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  from  history,  that  any  sensible 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  earliest  ages  in  the  interval 
of  time  elapsing  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  same 
star  to  the  same  point  of  the  sky ;  or,  rather,  it  is  demon- 
strable from  astronomical  records  that  no  such  change  has 
taken  place.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  condition,  — 
the  permanence  of  the  axis  of  rotation^  —  the  appearances 
which  any  alteration  in  that  respect  must  produce,  would  be 
marked,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  a  corresponding 
change  of  a  very  obvious  kind  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
stars ;  which,  again,  history  decidedly  declares  them  not  to 
have  undergone. 

(58.)  But,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail 
how  the  hypothesis  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  an  axis 
accords  with  the  phenomena  which  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  offers  to  our  notice,  it  will  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe, with  precbion,  in  what  that  diurnal  motion  consists, 
and  how  far  it  is  participated  in  by  them  all ;  or  whether  any 
of  them  form  exceptions,  wholly  or  partially,  to  the  common 
analogy  of  the  rest  We  wiU,  therefore,  suppose  the  reader 
to  station  himself,  on  a  clear  evening,  just  after  sunset,  when 
the  first  stars  begin  to  appear,  in  some  open  situation  wbcntx) 
a  good  general   view  of  the  heavens  can  be  obtained.     He 
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will  then  perceive,  above  and  around  him,  a8  it  were,  a  vast 
concave  hemispherical  vault,  beset  with  stars  of  various  mag- 
nitudes, of  which  the  brightest  only  will  first  catch  his  atten- 
tion in  the  twilight ;  and  more  and  more  will  appear  as  the 
darkness  increases,  till  the  whole  sky  is  over-spangled  with 
them.  When  he  has  awhile  admired  the  calm  magnificence 
of  tins  glorious  spectacle,  the  theme  of  so  much  song,  and 
of  so  much  thought,  —  a  spectacle  which  no  one  can  view 
without  emotion,  and  without  a  longing  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  nature  and  purport,  —  let  him  fix  his  attention 
more  particularly  on  a  few  of  the  most  briUiant  stars,  such 
as  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  again  without  mistake  after 
looking  away  from  them  for  some  time,  and  let  him  refer 
their  apparent  situations  to  some  surrounding  objects,  as 
buildings,  trees,  &c.,  selecting  purposely  such  as  are  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  his  horizon.  On  comparing  them  again 
with  their  respective  points  of  reference,  after  a  moderate 
interval,  as  the  night  advances,  he  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  they  have  changed  their  places,  and  advanced,  as  by  a 
general  movement,  in  a  westward  direction ;  those  towards 
the  eastern  quarter  appearing  to  rise  or  recede  from  the 
horizon,  while  those  which  lie  towards  the  west  will  be  seen 
to  approach  it ;  and,  if  watched  long  enough,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  finally  sink  beneath  it,  and  disappear;  while  others, 
in  the  eastern  quarter,  will  be  seen  to  rise  as  if  out  of  the 
earth,  and,  joining  in  the  general  procession,  will  take  their 
course  with  the  rest  towards  the  opposite  quarter. 

(59.)  If  he  persist  for  a  considerable  time  in  watching 
their  motions,  on  the  same  or  on  several  successive  nights,  he 
will  perceive  that  each  star  appears  to  describe,  as  far  as  its 
course  lies  above  the  horizon,  a  circle  in  the  sky ;  that  the 
circles  so  described  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude  for  all  the 
stars ;  and  that  those  described  by  different  stars  differ  greatly 
in  respect  of  the  parts  of  them  which  lie  above  the  horizon. 
Some,  which  lie  towards  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  which  is 
denominated  the  South  *,  only  remain  for  a  short  time  above 

*  We  suppose  our  observer  to  be  fUtioiied  io  some  northern  Utitude ;  some 
vhcre  in  Europe,  for  example. 
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it>  and  disappear,  after  describing  in  sight  only  the  small 
upper  segment  of  their  diurnal  circle ;  others,  which  rise 
between  the  south  and  east,  describe  larger  segments  of  their 
circles  above  the  horizon,  remain  proportionally  longer  in 
sight,  and  set  precisely  as  far  to  the  westward  of  south  as 
they  rose  to  the  eastward ;  while  such  as  rise  exactly  in  the 
east  remain  just  twelve  hours  visible,  describe  a  semicircle^ 
and  set  exactly  in  the  west.  With  those,  again,  which  rise 
between  the  east  and  north,  the  same  law  obtains ;  at  least, 
as  far  as  regards  the  time  of  their  remaining  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  visible  segment  of  their  diurnal 
circles  to  their  whole  circumferences.  Both  go  on  increasing ; 
they  remain  in  view  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  their  visible 
diurnal  arcs  are  more  than  semicircles.  But  the  magnitudes 
of  the  circles  themselves  diminish,  as  we  go  from  the  east, 
northward  ;  the  greatest  of  all  the  circles  being  described  by 
those  which  rise  exactly  in  the  east  point.  Carrying  his  eye 
farther  northwards,  he  will  notice,  at  length,  stars  which,  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  just  graze  the  horizon  at  its  north  point, 
or  only  dip  below  it  for  a  moment ;  while  others  never  reach 
it  at  all,  but  continue  always  above  it,  revolving  in  entire 
circles  round  one  point  called  the  pole,  which  appears  to 
be  the  common  centre  of  all  their  motions,  and  which  alone, 
in  the  whole  heavens,  may  be  considered  immoveable.  Not 
that  this  point  is  marked  by  any  star.  It  is  a  purely  imagi- 
nary centre;  but  there  is  near  it  one  considerably  bright 
star,  called  the  Pole  Star,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
very  small  circle  it  describes ;  so  small,  indeed,  that,  without 
paying  particular  attention,  and  referring  its  position  very 
nicely  to  some  fixed  mark,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  at  rest, 
and  be,  itself,  mistaken  for  the  common  centre  about  which 
all  the  others  in  that  region  describe  their  circles ;  or  it  may 
be  known  by  its  configuration  with  a  very  splendid  and  re- 
markable canstellatian  or  group  of  stars,  called  by  astronomers 
the  Gkeat  Bear. 

(60.)  He  will  further  observe,  that  the  apparent  relative 
situations  of  all  the  stars  among  one  another,  is  not  changed 
by  their  diurnal  motion.     In  whatever  parts  of  their  circles 
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they  are  observed^  or  at  whatever  hour  of  the  nighty  thej 
form  with  each  other  the  same  identical  groups  or  configura- 
tions, to  which  the  name  of  constellations  has  been  given. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  different  parts  of  their  course,  these  groups 
stand  differently  with  respect  to  the  horizon;  and  those 
towards  the  north,  when  in  the  course  of  their  diurnal  move- 
ment they  pass  alternately  above  and  below  that  common 
centre  of  motion  described  in  the  last  article,  become  actually 
inverted  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  always  turn  the  same  points  towards  the  pole.  In 
short,  he  will  perceive  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  stars 
visible  at  once,  or  in  succession,  in  the  heavens,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  great  constellation,  which  seems  to  revolve 
with  a  uniform  motion,  as  if  it  formed  one  coherent  mass ;  or 
as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  a  vast  hollow 
sphere,  having  the  earth,  or  rather  the  spectator,  in  its  centre, 
and  turning  round  an  axis  inclined  to  his  horizon,  so  as  to  pass 
through  that  fixed  point  or  pole  already  mentioned. 

(61.)  Lastly,  he  will  notice,  if  he  have  patience  to  out- 
watch  a  long  winter's  night,  commencing  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  the  stars  appear,  and  continuing  tiU  morning 
twilight,  that  those  stars  which  he  observed  setting  in  the 
west  have  again  risen  in  the  east,  while  those  which  were 
rising  when  he  first  began  to  notice  them  have  completed 
their  course,  and  are  now  set ;  and  that  thus  the  hemisphere, 
or  a  great  part  of  it,  which  was  then  above,  is  now  beneath 
him,  and  its  place  supplied  by  that  which  was  at  first  under 
his  feet,  which  he  will  thus  discover  to  be  no  less  copiously 
fiimished  with  stars  than  the  other,  and  bespangled  with 
groups  no  less  permanent  and  distinctly  recognizable.  Thus 
he  will  learn  that  the  great  constellation  we  have  above 
spoken  of  as  revolving  round  the  pole  is  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  being  in  reality  nothing  less  than 
a  universe  of  luminaries  surrounding  the  earth  on  all  sides, 
and  brought  in  succession  before  his  view,  and  referred 
(each  luminary  according  to  its  own  visual  ray  or  direction 
from  his  eye)  to  the  imaginary  spherical  surface,  of  which 
he  himself  occupies  the  centre.     (See  art.  49.)     There  is 
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always,  therefore  (he  would  justly  argue),  a  star-bespangled 
canopy  over  his  head,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  only  that 
the  glare  of  daylight  (which  he  perceives  gradually  to  eflhee 
the  stars  as  the  morning  twilight  comes  on)  prevents  them 
from  being  seen.  And  such  is  really  the  case.  The  stars 
actually  continue  visible  through  telescopes  in  the  day- 
time ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  instrument,  not 
only  the  largest  and  brightest  of  them,  but  even  those  of 
inferior  lustre,  such  as  scarcely  strike  the  eye  at  night  as  at 
all  conspicuous,  are  readily  found  and  followed  even  at  noon- 
day,— unless  in  that  part  of  the  sky  which  is  very  near  the 
sun, — by  those  who  possess  the  means  of  pointing  a  telescope 
accurately  to  the  proper  places.  Indeed,  from  the  bottoms 
of  deep  narrow  pits,  such  as  a  well,  or  the  shaft  of  a  mine, 
such  bright  stars  as  pass  the  zenith  may  even  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye ;  and  we  have  ourselves  heard  it  stated  by  a 
celebrated  optician,  that  the  earliest  circumstance  which  drew 
his  attention  to  astronomy  was  the  regular  appearance,  at  a 
certain  hour,  for  several  successive  days,  of  a  considerable 
star,  through  the  shaft  of  a  chimney.  Venus  in  our  climate, 
and  even  Jupiter  in  the  clearer  skies  of  tropical  countries, 
are  often  visible,  without  any  artificial  aid,  to  the  naked  eye 
of  one  who  knows  nearly  where  to  look  for  thenu  During 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  larger  stars  also  appear  in  their 
proper  situations. 

(62.)  But  to  return  to  our  incipient  astronomer,  whom  we 
left  contemplating  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  as  completed  in 
imagination  beneath  his  feet,  and  as  rising  up  from  thence  in 
its  diurnal  course.  There  is  one  portion  or  s^ment  of  this 
sphere  of  which  he  will  not  thus  obtain  a  view.  As  there  is 
a  segment  towards  the  north,  adjacent  to  the  pole  above  his 
horizon,  in  which  the  stars  never  set,  so  there  is  a  corresponding 
segment,  about  which  the  smaller  circles  of  the  more  southern 
stars  are  described,  in  which  they  never  rise.  The  stars  which 
border  upon  the  extreme  circumference  of  this  segment  just 
graze  the  southern  point  of  his  horizon,  and  show  themselves 
for  a  few  moments  above  it,  precisely  as  those  near  the  cir- 
cumference of  the   northern   segment  graze  his    northern 
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horizon,  and  dip  for  a  moment  below  it,  to  re-appear  im» 
mediately.  Every  point  in  a  spherical  surface  has,  of  course, 
another  diametrically  opposite  to  it;  and  as  the  spectator's 
horizon  divides  his  sphere  into  two  hemispheres  —  a  superior 
and  inferior — there  must  of  necessity  exist  a  depressed  pole 
to  the  south,  corresponding  to  the  elevated  one  to  the  north, 
and  a  portion  surrounding  it,  perpetually  beneath,  as  there  is 
another  surrounding  the  north  pole,  perpetually  above  it. 

**  Hie  Tertex  nobis  semper  sublimis ;  at  ilium 
Sub  pedibus  nox  atra  videt,  manesque  profundL** — ViaoiL. 

One  pole  rides  high,  one,  plunged  beneath  the  main, 
Seeks  the  deep  night,  and  Pluto's  dusky  reign. 

(63.)  To  get  sight  of  this  segment,  he  must  travel  south- 
wards. In  so  doing,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  come  forward. 
In  proportion  as  he  advances  to  the  south,  some  of  those  con- 
stellations which,  at  his  original  station,  barely  grazed  the 
northern  horizon,  will  be  observed  to  sink  below  it  and  set ; 
at  first  remaining  hid  only  for  a  very  short  time,  but  gra- 
dually for  a  longer  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  They 
will  continue,  however,  to  circulate  about  the  same  point — 
that  is,  holding  the  same  invariable  position  loith  respect  to 
them  in  the  concave  of  the  heavens  among  the  stars ;  but  this 
point  itself  will  become  gradually  depressed  with  respect  to 
the  spectator's  horizon.  The  axis,  in  short,  about  which  the 
diurnal  motion  is  performed,  will  appear  to  have  become  con- 
tinually less  and  less  inclined  to  the  horizon;  and  by  the 
same  degrees  as  the  northern  pole  is  depressed  the  southern 
will  rise,  and  constellations  surrounding  it  will  come  into 
view;  at  first  momentarily,  but  by  degrees  for  longer  and 
longer  times  in  each  diurnal  revolution — realizing,  in  short, 
what  we  have  already  stated  in  art  51. 

(64.)  If  he  travel  continually  southwards,  he  will  at  length 
reach  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface,  called  the  equator,  at  any 
point  of  which,  indifferently,  if  he  take  up  his  station  and 
recommence  his  observations,  he  will  find  that  he  has  both 
the  centres  of  diurnal  motion  in  his  horizon,  occupying  op- 
posite points,  the  northern  Pole  having  been  depressed,  and 
tlic  southern  raised  ^  so  that,  in  this  geographical  position. 
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the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens  will  appear  to  him  to  be 
|)erformed  about  a  horizontal  axis,  every  star  describing  half 
its  diurnal  circle  above  and  half  beneath  his  horizon,  r^ 
maining  alternately  visible  for  twelve  hours,  and  concealed 
during  the  same  interval  In  this  situation,  no  part  of  the 
heavens  is  concealed  from  his  successive  view*  In  a  night  of 
twelve  hours  (supposing  such  a  continuance  of  darkness  pos- 
sible at  the  equator)  the  whole  sphere  will  have  passed  in 
review  over  him — the  whole  hemisphere  with  which  he  began 
his  night's  observation  will  have  been  carried  down  beneath 
him,  and  the  entire  opposite  one  brought  up  from  below. 

(65.)  If  he  pass  the  equator,  and  travel  still  farther  south- 
wards, the  southern  pole  of  the  heavens  will  become  elevated 
above  his  horizon,  and  the  northern  will  sink  below  it ;  and 
the  more,  the  farther  he  advances  southwards;  and  when 
arrived  at  a  station  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  that 
from  which  he  started  was  to  the  north,  he  will  find  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  heavens  reversed.  The  stars  which 
at  his  original  station  described  their  whole  diurnal  circles 
above  his  horizon,  and  never  set,  now  describe  them  entirely 
below  it,  and  never  rise^  but  remain  constantly  invisible  to 
him ;  and  vice  versd^  those  stars  which  at  his  former  station 
he  never  saw,  he  will  now  never  cease  to  see. 

(66.)  Finally,  if,  instead  of  advancing  southwards  from 
his  first  station,  he  travel  northwards,  he  will  observe  the 
northern  pole  of  the  heavens  to  become  more  elevated  above 
his  horizon,  and  the  southern  more  depressed  below  it  In 
consequence,  his  hemisphere  will  present  a  less  variety  of 
stars,  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  heavens  remains  constantly  visible  or  constantly  in- 
visible :  the  circle  described  by  each  star,  too,  becomes  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  and,  in  short,  every  appearance 
leads  to  suppose  that  could  he  travel  far  enough  to  the  north, 
he  would  at  length  attain  a  point  vertically  under  the  north- 
ern pole  of  the  heavens,  at  which  none  of  the  stars  would 
either  rise  or  set,  but  each  would  circulate  round  the  horizon 
in  circles  parallel  to  it  Many  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  reach  this  point,  which  is  called  the  north  pole  of  the 
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earthy  but  hitherto  without  success ;  a  barrier  of  ahnost  in- 
surmountable difficulty  being  presented  by  the  increasing 
rigour  of  the  climate:  but  a  very  near  approach  to  it  has 
been  made ;  and  the  phenomena  of  those  regions^  though  not 
precisely  such  as  we  have  described  as  what  must  subsist  at 
the  pole  itself,  have  proved  to  be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  its  near  proximity.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
south  pole  of  the  earth,  which,  however,  is  more  unap- 
proachable, or,  at  least,  has  been  less  nearly  approached,  than 
the  north. 

(67.)  The  above  is  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  stars,  as  modified  by  different  geogra- 
phical situations,  not  grounded  on  any  speculation,  but 
actually  observed  and  recorded  by  travellers  and  voyagers. 
It  b,  however,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  rotation  of  the  earth  round  a  fixed  axis.  In  order  to 
show  this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  ob- 
servations on  parallactic  motion  in  general,  and  on  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  an  assemblage  of  remote  objects,  when 
viewed  from  different  parts  of  a  small  and  circumscribed 
station. 

(68.)  It  has  been  shown  (art.  16.)  that  a  spectator  in 
smooth  motion,  and  surrounded  by,  and  forming  part  of,  a 
great  system  partaking  of  the  same  motion,  is  unconscious  of 
his  own  movement,  and  transfers  it  in  idea  to  objects  external 
and  unconnected,  in  a  contrary  direction;  those  which  he 
leaves  behind  appearing  to  recede  from,  and  those  which  he 
advances  towards  to  approach,  him.  Not  only,  however, 
do  external  objects  at  rest  appear  in  motion  generally,  with 
respect  to  ourselves  when  we  are  in  motion  among  them, 
but  they  appear  to  move  one  among  the  other  —  they  shift 
their  relative  apparent  places.  Let  any  one  travelling 
rapidly  along  a  high  road  fix  his  eye  steadily  on  any  ob- 
ject, but  at  the  same  time  not  entirely  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  general  landscape,  —  he  will  see,  or  think  he 
sees,  the  whole  landscape  thrown  into  rotation,  and  moving 
round  that  object  as  a  centre;  all  objects  between  it  and 
himself  appearing  to  move  backwards,  or  the  contrary  way 
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to  his  own  motion ;  and  all  beyond  it,  forwards,  or  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  moves :  but  let  him  withdraw  his  eye 
from  that  object,  and  fix  it  on  another,  —  a  nearer  one,  for 
instance,  —  immediately  the  appearance  of  rotation  shifts 
also,  and  the  apparent  centre  about  which  thb  illosiye 
circulation  is  performed  is  transferred  to  the  new  object, 
which,  for  the  moment,  appears  to  rest.  This  apparent 
change  of  situation  of  objects  with  respect  to  one  another, 
arising  from  a  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  a  paraUactie 
motion.  To  see  the  reason  of  it  we  must  consider  that  the 
position  of  every  object  is  referred  by  us  to  the  surface  of  an 
ima^nary  sphere  of  an  indefinite  radius,  having  our  eye  for 
its  centre ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  any  direction,  A  B,  carry- 


ing this  imaginary  sphere  along  with  us,  the  visual  rays  A  P, 
AQ,  by  which  objects  are  referred  to  its  surface  (at  C,  for 
instance),  shift  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  line  in  whi  h 
we  move,  A  B,  which  serves  as  an  axis  or  line  of  reference, 
and  assume  new  positions,  BP/?,  BQ^^,  revolving  round 
their  respective  objects  as  centres.  Their  intersections,  there- 
fore, Pf  9,  with  our  visual  sphere,  will  appear  to  recede  on  its 
surface,  but  with  difiercnt  degrees  of  angular  velocity  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity ;  the  same  distance  of  advance 
A  B  subtending  a  greater  angle,  A  P  B  =  c  P  p,  at  the  near 
object  P  than  at  the  remote  one  Q. 

(69.)  A  consequence  of  the  familiar  appearance  we  have 
adduced  in  illustration  of  these  principles  is  worth  noticing, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter.  We  ob- 
serve that  every  object  nearer  to  us  than  that  on  which  oar 
eye  b  fixed  appears  to  recede,  and  those  farther  from  us  to 
advance  in  relation  to  one  another.  K  then  we  did  not  know, 
or  could  not  judge  by  any  other  appearances,  which  of  two 
objects  were  nearer  to  us,  this  apparent  advance  or  recess  of 
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one  of  them^  when  the  eye  is  kept  steadily  fixed  on  the  other^ 
would  furnish  a  criterion.  In  a  dark  night,  for  instance, 
when  all  intermediate  objects  are  unseen,  the  apparent  rela- 
tive movement  of  two  lights  which  we  are  assured  are  them- 
selves fixed,  will  decide  as  to  their  relative  proximities.  That 
which  seems  to  advance  with  us  and  geSp.  upon  the  other,  or 
leave  it  behind  it,  is  the  farthest  from  us. 

(^70.)  The  apparent  angular  motion  of  an  object,  arising 
from  a  change  of  our  point  of  view,  is  called  in  general  paral- 
laxy  and  it  is  always  expressed  by  the  angle  A  P  B  subtended 
at  the  object  P  (see  fig.  of  art.  68.)  by  a  line  joining  the  two 
points  of  view  A  B  under  consideration.  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  difference  of  angular  position  of  P,  with  respect  to 
the  invariable  direction  A  B  D,  when  viewed  from  A  and 
from  B,  is  the  difference  of  the  two  angles  D  B  P  and  DAP; 
now,  D  B  P  being  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  A  B  P, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  and  opposite,  D  B  P  = 
DAP+  APB,  whence  DBP- DAP  =  APB. 

(71.)  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  amount 
of  parallactic  motion  arising  from  any  given  change  of  our 
point  of  view  is,  cceteris  paribus^  less,  as  the  distance  of  an 
oDJect  viewed  is  greater ;  and  when  that  distance  is  extremely 
great  in  comparison  with  the  change  in  our  point  of  view,  the 
parallax  becomes  insensible;  or,  in  other  words,  objects  do 
not  appear  to  vary  in  situation  at  all.  It  is  on  this  principle, 
that  in  alpine  regions  visited  for  the  first  time  we  are  sur- 
prised and  confounded  at  the  little  progress  we  appear  to 
make  by  a  considerable  change  of  place.  An  hour's  walk,  for 
instance,  produces  but  a  small  parallactic  change  in  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  vast  and  distant  masses  which  surround 
us.  Whether  we  walk  round  a  circle  of  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  or  merely  turn  ourselves  round  in  its  centre,  the 
distant  panorama  presents  almost  exactly  the  same  aspect,  — 
we  hardly  seem  to  have  changed  our  point  of  view. 

(72.)  Whatever  notion,  in  other  respects,  we  may  form  of 
the  stars,  it  is  quite  dear  they  must  be  immensely  distant. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  apparent  angular  interval  between  any 
two  of  them  seen  over  head  would  be  much  greater  than 
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when  seen  Dcar  the  horizon,  and  the  constellationfl,  instead  of 
preserving  the  same  appearances  and  dimensions  during  their 
whole  diurnal  course,  would  appear  to  enlarge  as  they  rise 
higher  in  the  sky,  as  we  see  a  small  doud  in  the  horizon 
swell  into  a  great  overshadowing  canopy  when  drifted  by  the 
wind  across  our  zenith,  or  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  a  by  A  B^  a  ^>  are  three  different  positions  of 
the  same  stars,  as  they  would,  if  near  the  earth,  be  seen  from 


a  spectator  S,  under  the  visual  angles  a  S  &,  A  S  B.  No  such 
change  of  apparent  dimension,  however,  is  observed.  The 
nicest  measurei&ents  of  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  any 
two  stars  inter  se,  taken  in  any  parts  of  their  diurnal  coursCy 
(afler  allowing  for  the  unequal  effects  of  refiraction,  or  when 
taken  at  such  times  that  this  cause  of  distortion  shall  act 
equally  on  both,)  manifest  not  the  slightest  perceptible  var 
nation.  Not  only  this,  but  at  whatever  point  of  the  earth's 
surface  the  measurement  is  performed,  the  results  are  aftio- 
luteltf  identicoL  No  instruments  ever  yet  invented  by  man 
are  delicate  enough  to  indicate,  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  angle  subtended,  that  one  point  of  the  earth  is  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  stars  than  another. 

(73.)  The  necessary  condu^on  from  this  is,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  large  as  it  is,  are  comparatively 
nothing^  absolutely  imperceptible,  when  compared  with  the 
interval  which  separates  the  stars  from  the  earth.  K  an 
observer  walk  round  a  circle  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in 
diameter,  and  from  different  points  in  its  circumference 
measure  with  a  sextant  or  other  more  exact  instrument 
adiqptedfor  the  purpose,  the  angles  PAQ,  PBQ,  PCQ,sub- 
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tended  at  those  stations  by  two  well-defined  points  in  bis 
visible  horizon,  PQ,  he  will  at  once  be  advertised,  by  the 
difference  of  the  results,  of  his  change  of  distance  from  them 
arising  from  his  change  of  place,  altlK)ugh  that  difference  may 
be  so  small  as  to  produce  no  change  in  their  general  aspect  to 
his  unassisted  sight.  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  instances 
where  accurate  measurement  obtained  by  instrumental  means 
places  us  in  a  totally  different  situation  in  respect  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  conclusions  thence  deducible,  fix)m  what  we  should 


hold,  were  we  to  rely  in  all  cases  on  the  mere  judgment  of 
the  eye.  To  so  great  a  nicety  have  such  observations  been 
carried  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a  theodolite,  that  a 
circle  of  the  diameter  above  mentioned  may  thus  be  rendered 
sensible^  may  thus  be  detected  to  have  a  size,  and  an  as- 
certainable place,  by  reference  to  objects  distant  by  fully 
100,000  times  its  own  dimensions.  Observations,  differing, 
it  is  true,  somewhat  in  method,  but  identical  in  principle,  and 
executed  with  quite  as  much  exactness,  have  been  applied  to 
the  stars,  and  with  a  result  such  as  has  been  already  stated. 
Hence  it  follows,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  dbtance  of  the 
stars  from  the  earth  cannot  be  so  small  as  100,000  of  the 
earth's  diameters.  It  is,  indeed,  incomparably  greater ;  for 
we  shall  hereafter  find  it  fully  demonstrated  that  the  distance 
just  named,  immense  as  it  may  appear,  is  yet  much  under- 
rated. 

(74.)  From  such  a  distance,  to  a  spectator  with  our  flih 
culties,  and  furnished  with  our  instruments,  the  earth  would 
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be  imi)crccptiblc ;  and,  reciprocally,  an  object  of  the  earth*8 
size,  placed  at  the  dbtance  of  the  stars,  would  be  equaUy  un- 
disccmible.  If,  therefore,  at  the  point  on  which  a  spectator 
stands,  we  draw  a  plane  touching  the  globe,  and  prolong  it  in 
imagination  till  it  attain  the  region  of  the  stars,  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  conceive  another  plane  parallel  to  the 
former,  and  co-extensive  with  it,  to  pass;  these,  although 
separated  throughout  their  whole  extent  by  the  same  interval, 
viz.  a  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  will  yet,  on  account  of  the 
vast  distance  at  which  that  interval  is  seen,  be  confounded 
together,  and  undistinguishable  from  each  other  in  the  region 
of  the  stars,  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  The 
zone  they  there  include  will  be  of  evanescent  breadth  to  his 
eye,  and  will  only  mark  out  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  one 
and  the  same  for  both  the  stations.  This  great  circle,  when 
spoken  of  as  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  is  caUed  the  celestial 
horizon  or  simply  the  horizon,  and  the  two  planes  just  de- 
scribed are  also  spoken  of  as  the  sensible  and  the  rational 
horizon  of  the  observer's  station. 

(75.)  From  what  has  been  said  (art.  73.)  of  the  distance  of 
the  stars,  it  follows,  that  if  we  suppose  a  spectator  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  have  his  view  bounded  by  the  rational 
horizon,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  corresponding 
spectator  on  the  surface  is  by  his  sensible  horizon,  the  two 
observers  will  see  the  same  stars  in  the  same  relative  si- 
tuations, each  beholding  that  entire  hemisphere  of  the  heavens 
which  is  above  the  celestial  horizon,  corresponding  to  their 
common  zenith*  Now,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  it  is  clearly 
the  same  thing  whether  the  heavens,  that  is,  all  space,  with 
its  contents,  revolve  round  a  spectator  at  rest  in  the  earth's 
centre,  or  whether  that  spectator  simply  turn  round  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  his  place,  and  view  them  in  succesdon. 
The  aspect  of  the  heavens,  at  every  instant,  as  referred  to  his 
horizon  (which  must  be  supposed  to  turn  with  him),  will  be 
the  same  in  both  suppositions.  And  since,  as  has  been  shown, 
ap[)caninces  are  also,  so  far  as  the  stars  are  concerned,  the 
■■me  to  a  spectator  on  the  surface  as  to  one  at  the  centre,  it 
follows  that,  whether  we  suppose  the   heavens  to  revolve 
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without  the  earthy  or  the  earth  within  the  heavens^  in  the 
opposite  direction^  the  diurnal  phenomena,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
will  be  no  way  different, 

(76.)  The  Copemican  astronomy  adopts  the  latter  as  the 
true  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  avoiding  thereby  the 
necessity  of  otherwise  resorting  to  the  cumbrous  mechanism 
of  a  solid  but  invisible  sphere,  to  which  the  stars  must  be 
supposed  attached,  in  order  that  they  may  be  carried  round 
the  earth  without  derangement  of  their  relative  situations  inter 
se.  Such  a  contrivance  would,  indeed,  suffice  to  explain  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  ^^  save  appearances ;  ** 
but  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  planets,  are  incompatible  with  such  a  supposition,  as  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  these  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  a  spherical  mass  of  moderate  dimensions  (or, 
rather,  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  and  visible  uni- 
verse, of  evanescent  magnitude),  held  by  no  tie,  and  free  to 
move  and  to  revolve,  should  do  so,  in  conformity  with  those 
general  laws  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  regulate  the  motions 
of  all  material  bodies,  is  so  far  from  being  a  postulate  difficult 
to  be  conceded,  that  the  wonder  would  rather  be  should  the 
fact  prove  otherwise.  As  a  postulate,  therefore,  we  shall 
henceforth  regard  it;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  our  work, 
analogies  offer  themselves  in  its  support  from  what  we  ob- 
serve of  other  celestial  bodies,  we  shall  not  fail  to  point  them 
out  to  the  reader's  notice. 

(77.)  The  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  so  admitted,  explain- 
ing, as  it  evidently  does,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  in 
a  completely  satisfactory  manner,  prepares  us  for  the  further 
admission  of  its  motion,  bodily,  in  space,  should  such  a 
motion  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  manner  equally  so,  the 
apparently  complex  and  enigmatical  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets.  The  Copemican  astronomy  adopts  this 
idea  in  its  full  extent,  ascribing  to  the  earth,  in  addition  to  its 
motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis,  also  one  of  translation  or 
transference  through  space,  in  such  a  course  or  orbit,  and  so 
r^ulated  in  direction  and  celerity,  as,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  motions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  All 
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render  a  rational  account  of  the  appearances  they  succesdvely 
present, — that  is  to  saj,  an  account  of  which  the  several  parts, 
postulates,  propositions,  deductions,  intelligibly  cohere,  with- 
out contradicting  each  other  or  the  nature  of  things  as 
concluded  from  experience.  In  this  view  of  the  Copemican 
doctrine  it  is  rather  a  geometrical  conception  than  a  physical 
theory,  inasmuch  it  simply  assumes  the  requisite  motions^ 
without  attempting  to  explain  their  mechanical  ori^,  or 
assign  them  any  dependence  on  physical  causes.  The  New- 
tonian theory  of  gravitation  supplies  this  deficiency,  and,  by 
showing  that  all  the  motions  required  by  the  (Topemican  con- 
ception must,  and  that  no  others  can,  result  from  a  single, 
intelligible,  and  very  simple  dynamical  law,  has  given  a 
degree  of  certunty  to  this  conception,  as  a  matter  of  hct, 
which  attaches  to  no  other  creation  of  the  human  mind* 

(78.)  To  understand  this  conception  in  its  frirther  develop- 
ments, the  reader  must  bear  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  relative  and  absolute  motion.  Nothing  is  easier  to  per- 
ceive than  that,  if  a  spectator  at  rest  view  a  certain  number 
of  moving  objects,  they  will  group  and  arrange  themselves 
to  his  eye,  at  each  successive  moment,  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  they  would  do  were  he  in  active  motion 
among  them,  —  if  he  formed  one  of  them,  for  instance,  and 
joined  in  their  dance.  This  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  before  of  parallactic  motion ;  but  it  will  be  asked.  How 
is  such  a  spectator  to  disentangle  from  each  other  the  two 
parts  of  the  apparent  motions  of  these  external  objects, — that 
which  arises  from  the  effect  of  his  own  change  of  place,  and 
which  is  therefore  only  apparent  (or,  as  a  Grerman  meta- 
physician would  say,  subjective  —  having  reference  only  to 
him  as  perceiving  it),  — and  that  which  is  real  (or  objective — 
having  a  positive  existence,  whether  perceiv^  by  him  or 
not)  ?  By  what  rule  is  he  to  ascertain,  fi'om  the  appearances 
presented  to  him  while  himself  in  motion,  what  would  be  the 
appearances  were  he  at  rest  ?  It  by  no  means  follows,  indeed, 
that  he  would  even  then  at  once  obtain  a  clear  conception 
of  all  the  motions  of  all  the  objects.  The  appearances  so  pre- 
sented to  him  would  have  still  something  subjective  about  them. 
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They  would  be  still  appearances,  not  geometrical  realities. 
They  would  still  have  a  reference  to  the  point  of  view,  which 
might  be  very  unfavourably  situated  (as,  indeed,  is  the  case 
in  our  system)  for  affording  a  clear  notion  of  the  real  move- 
ment of  each  object.  No  geometrical  figure,  or  curve,  is  seen 
by  the  eye  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  mind  to  exist  in  reality. 
The  laws  of  perspective  interfere  and  alter  the  apparent  di- 
rections and  foreshorten  the  dimensions  of  its  several  parts. 
If  the  spectator  be  unfavourably  situated,  as,  for  instance, 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  (which  is  tlie  case  we  have  to 
deal  with)^  they  may  do  so  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  a 
considerable  effort  of  imagination  necessary  to  pass  from  the 
sensible  to  the  real  form. 

(79.)  Still,  preparatory  to  this  ultimate  step,  it  is  first  ne- 
cessary that  the  spectator  should  free  or  clear  the  appearances 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  his  own  change  of  place. 
And  this  he  can  always  do  by  the  following  general  rule  or 
proposition :  — 

The  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  is  the  same  as  if  either 
of  them  foere  at  rest,  and  all  its  motion  communicated  to  the 
other  in  an  opposite  direction.  * 

Hence,  if  two  bodies  move  alike,  they  will,  when  seen 
from  each  other  (without  reference  to  other  near  bodies,  but 
only  to  the  starry  sphere),  appear  at  rest.  Hence,  also,  if  the 
absolute  motions  of  two  bodies  be  uniform  and  rectilinear, 
their  relative  motion  is  so  also. 

(80.)  The  stars  are  so  distant,  that  as  we  have  seen  it  is 
absolutely  indifferent  from  what  point  of  the  earth's  surface  we 
view  them.  Their  configurations  inter  se  are  identically  the 
same.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  which 
are  near  enough  (especially  the  moon)  to  be  parallactically 
displaced  by  change  of  station  from  place  to  place  on  one 
globe.    In  order  that  astronomers  residing  on  different  points 

*  Thb  propontion  is  equivalent  to  the  followlug)  which  precisely  meets  the 
case  proposed,  but  requires  somewhat  more  thought  for  its  clear  apprehension 
than  can  perhaps  be  expected  from  a  beginner  :  — 

Paor.  —  Jf  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  be  in  motion  independently  of  each  other,  the 
motion  which  B  teen  from  A  would  appear  to  have  if  A  were  at  rett  is  the  same 
with  that  which  it  would  appear  to  have,  A  being  in  motion,  if,  in  cuidition  to  its  €9Pn 
motion,  a  motion  equal  to  A'e  and  in  the  same  direction  were  communicated  to  it. 
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of  the  earth's  surface  should  be  able  to  compare  their  ob- 
servations with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  clearly 
understand  and  take  account  of  this  effect  of  the  difference 
of  their  stations  on  the  appearance  of  the  outward  uniYerse 
as  seen  from  each.  As  an  exterior  object  seen  from  one 
would  appear  to  have  shifted  its  place  were  the  spectator 
suddenly  transported  to  the  other,  so  two  spectators,  viewing 
it  from  the  two  stations  at  the  same  instant,  do  not  see  it  in 
the  same  direction.  Hence  arises  a  necessity  for  the  adoption 
of  a  conventional  centre  of  reference,  or  imaginary  station 
of  observation  common  to  all  the  world,  to  which  each  ob* 
server,  wherever  situated,  may  refer  (or,  as  it  b  called, 
reduce)  his  observations,  by  calculating  and  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  his  local  position  with  respect  to  that  common  centre 
(supposing  him  to  possess  the  necessary  data).  If  there  were 
only  two  observers,  in  fixed  stations,  one  might  agree  to  refer 
his  observations  to  the  other  station ;  but,  as  every  locality 
on  the  globe  may  be  a  station  of  observation,  it  is  far  more 
convenient  and  natural  to  fix  upon  a  point  equally  related  to 
all,  as  the  common  point  of  reference;  and  thb  can  be  no 
other  than  the  centre  of  the  globe  itself.  The  parallactic 
change  of  apparent  place  which  would  arise  in  an  object, 
could  any  observer  suddenly  transport  himself  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  is  evidently  the  angle  C  S  P,  subtended  at  the 
object  S  by  that  radius  C  P  of  the  earth  which  joins  its 
centre  and  the  place  P  of  observation. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

TEBXINOLOGT  AND  ELEMEKTABT  OEOMETBIGAL  CONCEPTIONS  AND 
REIATIONS. — TERBONOLOGT  RELATING  TO  THE  GLOBE  OF  THE 
EARTH  —  TO  THE  CELESTIAL  SPHERE. — CELESTIAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE. 

(81.)  Seyebal  of  the  terms  in  use  among  astronomers  have 
been  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter^  and  others  used  anti- 
cipatively.  But  the  technical  language  of  every  subject 
requires  to  be  formally  stated,  both  for  consistency  of  usage 
and  definiteness  of  conception.  We  shall  therefore  proceed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  define  a  number  of  terms  in  perpetual 
use,  having  relation  to  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  the  celestial 
sphece. 

(82.)  Definition  1.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that  dia- 
meter about  which  it  revolves,  with  a  uniform  motion,  ^rom 
toest  to  east ;  performing  one  revolution  in  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  any  star  leaving  a  certain  point  in  the 
heavens,  and  returning  to  the  same  point  again. 

(83.)  Def.  2.  The  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  points  where 
its  axis  meets  its  surface.  The  North  Pole  is  that  nearest  to 
Europe ;  the  South  Pole  that  most  remote  from  it 

(84.)  Def.  3.  The  eartKs  equator  is  a  great  circle  on  its 
surface,  equidistant  from  its  poles,  dividing  it  into  two  hemi- 
spheres— a  northern  and  a  southern;  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  situated  the  respective  poles  of  the  earth  of  those  names. 
The  plane  of  the  equator  is,  therefore,  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  earth's  axis,  and  passing  through  its  centre. 

(85.)  Def.  4.  The  terrestrial  meridian  of  a  station  on  the 
earth's  surface,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  globe  passing  through 
both  poles  and  through  the  place.  The  plane  of  the  meridian 
is  the  plane  in  which  that  circle  lies. 
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(86.)  D£F.  5.  The  sensible  and  the  rational  horizon  of  any 
station  have  been  already  defined  in  art  74. 

(87.)  Def.  6.  A  meridian  line  is  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  any  station  with  the  plane  of  the 
sensible  horizon,  and  therefore  marks  the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  the  directions  in  which  a  spectator 
must  set  out  if  he  would  travel  directly  towards  the  north  or 
south  pole. 

(88.)  Def.  7.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  its  angular  distance  from  the  equator,  measured  on  its  own 
terrestrial  meridian :  it  is  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  from  0  up  to  90^,  and  northwards  or  southwards  ac- 
cording to  the  hemisphere  the  place  lies  in.  Thus,  the  obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich  is  situated  in  5V  28'  40''  north  latitude. 
This  definition  of  latitude,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  be  C(Hi- 
sidered  as  only  temporary.  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
physical  structure  and  figure  of  the  earth,  and  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  niceties  of  astronomy,  will  render  some 
modification  of  its  terms,  or  a  difierent  manner  of  considering 
it,  necessary. 

(89.)  Def.  8.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  on  the 
earth's  surface  parallel  to  the  equator.  Every  point  in  such 
a  circle  has  the  same  latitude.  Thus,  Greenwich  is  said  to 
be  situated  in  the  parallel  of  5V  28'  40". 

(90.)  Def.  9.  The  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  the  inclination  of  its  meridian  to  that  of  some  fixed 
station  referred  to  as  a  point  to  reckon  from.  English  astro- 
nomers and  geographers  use  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  for 
this  station ;  foreigners,  the  principal  observatories  of  their 
respective  nations.  Some  geographers  have  adopted  the  island 
of  Ferro.  Hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  longitude,  we  reckon 
from  Greenwich.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is,  therefore, 
measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  Greenwich ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  by  the  spherical  angle  at  the  pole  included 
between  these  meridians. 

(91.)  As  latitude  is  reckoned  north  or  south,  so  longitude  is 
usually  said  to  be  reckoned  west  or  cast.      It  would  add 
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greatly,  however,  to  systematic  regularity,  and  tend  much  to 
avoid  confusion  and  ambiguity  in  computations,  were  this 
mode  of  expression  abandoned,  and  longitudes  reckoned  inva- 
riably westward  from  their  origin  round  the  whole  circle  from 
0  to  360®.  Thus,  the  lon^tude  of  Paris  is,  in  common 
parlance,  either  2®  2(y  22"  eaat,  or  357**  39'  38''  west  of 
Greenwich.  But,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  shall  henceforth 
use  and  recommend  others  to  use  the  term,  the  latter  is  its 
proper  designation.  Longitude  is  also  reckoned  in  time  at 
the  rate  of  24  h.  for  360%  or  15®  per  hour.  In  this  system 
the  longitude  of  Paris  is  23  h.  50  m.  38is.* 

(92.)  Knowing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place,  it 
may  be  laid  down  on  an  artificial  globe ;  and  thus  a  map  of 
the  earth  may  be  constructed.  Maps  of  particular  countries 
are  detached  portions  of  this  general  map,  extended  into 
planes ;  or,  rather,  they  are  representations  on  planes  of  such 
portions,  executed  according  to  certain  conventional  systems 
of  rules,  called  prqfectians^  the  object  of  which  is  either  to 
distort  as  little  as  possible  the  outlines  of  countries  from  what 
they  are  on  the  globe — or  to  establish  easy  means  of  ascer- 
taining, by  inspection  or  graphical  measurement,  the  latitudes 
and  lon^tudes  of  places  which  occur  in  them,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  globe  or  to  books — or  for  other  peculiar  uses. 
See  Chap.  IV. 

(93.)  Def.  10.  The  Tropics  are  two  parallels  of  latitude, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
equator,  over  every  point  of  which  respectively,  the  sun  in 
its  diurnal  course  passes  vertically  on  the  21st  of  March  and 
the  2l8t  of  September  in  every  year.  Their  latitudes  are 
about  23®  28'  respectively,  north  and  south. 

(94.)  Def.  11.  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  are  two 
small  circles  or  parallels  of  latitude  as  distant  from  the  north 
and  south  poles  as  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator,  that  is 
to  say,  about  23®  28';    their  latitudes,  therefore,  are  about 

*  To  distinguish  minutes  and  seconds  of  time  from  those  of  angular  measure 
wc  sliall  invariably  adhere  to  the  distinct  system  of  notation  here  adopted 
C  '  ",  and  b.  m.  s.).  Great  confusion  sometimes  arises  from  the  practice  of 
using  the  same  marks  for  both. 
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66°  32'.  We  say  ahoutj  for  the  places  of  these  circles  and  of 
the  tropics  are  coDtinuallj  shifting  on  the  earth's  surface, 
though  with  extreme  slowness^  as  will  be  explained  in  its 
proper  place. 

(95.)  Def.  12.  The  sphere  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  stars 
is  an  imaginary  spherical  surface  of  infinite  radius,  having  the 
eye  of  any  spectator  for  its  centre,  and  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  ground  on  which  the  stars,  planets,  &c,  the  visible 
contents  of  the  universe,  are  seen  projected  as  in  a  vast 
picture.  * 

(96.)  Def.  13.  The  poles  of  the  celestial  sphere  are  the 
points  of  that  imaginary  sphere  towards  which  the  earth's 
axis  is  directed. 

(97.)  Def.  14.  The  celestial  equator,  or,  as  it  is  often  called 
by  astronomers,  the  equinoctial,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  marked  out  by  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  plane 
of  the  terrestrial  equator. 

(98.)  Def.  15.  The  celestial  horizon  of  any  place  is  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  marked  out  by  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  plane  of  any  spectator's  sensible  or  (which  comes  to  the 
same  tiling  as  will  presently  be  shown),  his  rational  horizon, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  equator. 

(99.)  Def.  16.  The  zenith  and  nadir^  of  a  spectator  are 
the  two  points  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  vertically  over 
his  head,   and  vertically   under  his  feet,  or  the  poles  of 


*  The  ideal  sphere  without  us,  to  which  we  refer  the  placet  of  ol]jeets,  and 
which  we  carry  along  with  us  whererer  we  go,  b  no  doubt  intimatelj  con- 
nected by  association,  if  not  entirely  dependent  on  that  obscure  perception  of 
soisation  in  the  retin»  of  our  eyes,  of  which,  even  when  closed  and  unezeited, 
wc  cannot  entirely  divest  them.  We  have  a  real  spherical  surface  within  our 
eyes,  the  seat  of  sensation  and  ymon,  corresponding,  point  for  point,  to  the  ex- 
ternal sphere.  On  this  the  stars,  &c  are  really  mapped  down,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed them  in  the  text  to  be,  on  the  imaginary  concave  of  the  heavens.  Allien 
the  whole  surfiioe  of  the  retina  is  excited  by  light,  habit  leads  us  to  associate  it 
with  the  idea  of  a  real  surface  existing  without  us.  Thus  we  become  impressed 
with  the  notion  of  a  sAy  and  a  heaven,  but  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina  itself 
is  the  true  seat  of  all  visible  angular  dimension  and  angular  motion.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  retina  for  the  heavens  would  be  awkward  and  inconvenient  in 
language,  but  it  may  always  be  mentally  made.  (See  Schiller's  pretty  enigma 
on  the  eye  in  hb  Turandot ) 

f  From  Arabic  words.  Nadir  corresponds  evidently  to  the  German  nieder 
(down),  whence  our  nether. 
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the  celestial  horizon ;  that  is  to  say,  points  90°  distant  from 
every  point  in  it. 

(100.)  Dep.  17.  Vertical  circles  of  the  sphere  are  great 
circles  passing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  or  great  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  On  these  are  measured  the 
altitudes  of  objects  above  the  horizon — the  complements  to 
which  are  their  zenith  distances. 

(101.)  Def.  18.  The  celestial  meridian  of  a  spectator  is  the 
great  circle  marked  out  on  the  sphere  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  plane  of  his  terrestrial  meridian.  K  the  earth  be  sup- 
posed at  rest,  this  is  a  fixed  circle,  and  all  the  stars  are  carried 
across  it  in  their  diurnal  courses  from  east  to  west.  If  the 
stars  rest  and  the  earth  rotate,  the  spectator's  meridian,  like 
his  horizon  (art.  52.),  sweeps  daily  across  the  stars  from 
west  to  east.  Whenever  in  future  we  speak  of  the  meridian 
of  a  spectator  or  observer,  we  intend  the  celestial  meridian, 
which  being  a  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens 
and  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  is  necessarily  a  vertical  circle, 
and  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 
horizon. 

.  (102.)  Def.  19.  The  prime  vertical  is  a  vertical  circle  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian,  and  which  therefore  passes  through 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon. 

(103.)  Def.  20.  Azimuth  is  the  angular  distance  of  a  ce- 
lestial object  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon 
(according  as  it  is  the  north  or  south  pole  which  is  elevated)^ 
when  the  object  is  referred  to  the  horizon  by  a  vertical  circle; 
or  it  is  the  angle  comprised  between  two  vertical  planes — one 
passing  through  the  elevated  pole,  the  other  through  the 
object.  Azimuth  mat/  be  reckoned  eastwards  or  westwards, 
from  the  north  or  south  point,  and  is  usually  so  reckoned 
only  to  180®  either  way.  But  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
preserve  continuity  of  interpretation  when  algebraic  symbols 
are  used  (a  point  of  essential  importance,  hitherto  too  little 
insisted  on),  we  shall  always  reckon  azimuth  from  the  points 
of  the  horizon  most  remote  from  the  elevated  pole,  westward  (so 
as  to  agree  in  general  directions  with  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  stars),  and  carry  its  reckoning  from  (f  to  360®  if 
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always  reckoned  positiYe,  considering  the  eastward  reckoning 
as  negative. 

(104.)  Def.  21.  The  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  ap- 
parent angular  elevation  above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  com- 
plement to  90^9  therefore,  of  its  zenith  distance.  The  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  of  an  object  being  known,  its  place  in  the 
visible  heavens  is  determined. 

(105.)  Def.  22.  The  decUnatUm  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its 
angular  distance  from  the  equinoctial  or  celestial  equator,  or 
the  complement  to  90^  of  its  angular  distance  firom  the 
nearest  pole,  which  latter  distance  is  called  its  Polar  distance. 
Declinations  are  reckoned  plus  or  minus^  according  as  the 
object  is  situated  in  the  northern  or  southern  celestial  hemi- 
sphere. Polar  distances  are  always  reckoned  from  the  North 
Pole,  firom  0®  up  to  180**,  by  which  all  doubt  or  ambiguity 
of  expression  with  respect  to  sign  b  avoided. 

(106.)  Def.  23.  Hour  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  drdes  of 
declination,  are  great  circles  passing  through  the  poles,  and 
of  course  perpendicular  to  the  equinoctial  The  hour  circle, 
passing  through  any  particular  heavenly  body,  serves  to 
refer  it  to  a  point  in  the  equinoctial,  as  a  vertical  circle  does 
to  a  point  in  the  horizon. 

(107.)  Def.  24.  The  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
angle  at  the  pole  included  between  the  hour  circle  passing 
through  the  body,  and  the  celestial  meridian  of  the  place  of 
observation.  We  shall  always  reckon  it  positively/  from  the 
upper  culmination  (art  125.)  westwards,  or  in  conformity 
with  the  apparent  diurnal  motion,  completely  round  the 
circle  from  0^  to  360^  Hour  angles,  generally,  are  angles 
included  at  the  pole  between  different  hour  circles. 

(108.)  Def.  25.  The  right  ascension  of  a  heavenly  body 
is  the  arc  of  the  equinoctial  included  between  a  certain  point 
in  that  circle  called  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  the  point  in  the 
same  circle  to  which  it  is  referred  by  the  circle  of  declination 
passing  through  it.  Or  it  is  the  angle  included  between  two 
hour  circles,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  vernal  equinox 
(and  is  called  the  equinoctial  colure),  the  other  through  the 
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body.     How  the  place  of  this  initial  point  on  the  equinoctial 
is  determined^  will  be  explained  further  on. 

(109.)  The  right  ascensions  of  celestial  objects  are  always 
reckoned  eastwards  from  the  equinox^  and  are  estimated 
either  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  as  in  the  case  of 
terrestrial  longitudes,  from  0°  to  360%  which  completes  the 
circle ;  or,  in  time,  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  from  Oh. 
to  24h.  The  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  being 
contrary  to  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  this  is  in  conformity 
with  the  westward  reckoning  of  longitudes.  (Art  91.) 

(110.)  Sidereal  time  is  reckoned  by  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  stars,  or  rather  of  that  point  in  the  equinoctial  from 
which  right  ascensions  are  reckoned.  This  point  may  be 
considered  as  a  star,  though  no  star  is,  in  fact,  there ;  and, 
moreover,  the  point  itself  is  liable  to  a  certain  slow  variation, 
— so  slow  however,  as  not  to  affect,  perceptibly,  the  interval, 
of  any  two  of  its  successive  returns  to  the  meridian.  This 
interval  is  called  a  sidereal  day,  and  is  divided  into  24  sidereal 
hours,  and  these  again  into  minutes  and  seconds.  A  clock 
which  marks  sidereal  time,  u  e.  which  goes  at  such  a  rate  as 
always  to  show  Oh.  Om.  Os.  when  the  equinox  comes  on  the 
meridian,  is  called  a  sidereal  clock,  and  is  an  indispensable 
piece  of  furniture  in  every  observatory.  Hence  the  hour 
angle  of  an  object  reduced  to  time  at  the  rate  of  IS^  per 
hour,  expresses  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  by  which  (if 
its  reckoning  be  positive)  it  has  past  the  meridian ;  or,  if 
n^ative,  the  time  it  wants  of  arriving  at  the  meridian  of  the 
place  of  observation.  So  also  the  right  ascension  of  an  ob- 
ject, if  converted  into  time  at  the  same  rate  (since  360^  being 
described  uniformly  in  24  hours,  15^  must  be  so  described 
in  1  hour),  will  express  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  which 
elapses  from  the  passage  of  the  vernal  equinox  across  the 
meridian  to  that  of  the  object  next  subsequent. 

(111.)  As  a  globe  or  maps  may  be  made  of  the  whole  or 
particular  regions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  also  a  globe, 
or  general  map  of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  charts  of  particu- 
lar parts,  may  be  constructed,  and  the  stars  laid  down  in 
their  proper  situations  relative  to  each  other,  and  to  the  poles 
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of  the  heavens  and  the  celestial  equator.  Such  a  representa- 
tion,  once  made,  will  exhibit  a  true  appearance  of  the  stars 
as  they  present  themselves  in  succession  to  every  spectator 
on  the  surface,  or  as  they  may  be  conceived  to  be  seen  at 
once  by  one  at  the  centre  of  the  globe.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
dependent of  all  geographical  localities.  There  will  occur  in 
such  a  representation  neither  zenith,  nadir,  nor  horizon  — 
neither  east  nor  west  points ;  and  although  great  circles  may 
be  drawn  on  it  from  pole  to  pole,  corresponding  to  terrestrial 
meridians,  they  can  no  longer,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  re- 
garded as  the  celestial  meridians  of  fixed  points  on  the  earth's 
surface,  since,  in  the  course  of  one  diurnal  revolution,  every 
point  in  it  passes  beneath  each  of  them.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  change  of  conception,  and  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
complete  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  Geography 
and  Uranography^ y  that  astronomers  have  adopted  different 
terms,  (viz.  declination  and  right  ascension)  to  represent  those 
arcs  in  the  heavens  which  correspond  to  latitudes  and  longi^ 
tudes  on  the  earth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  term  the 
equator  of  the  heavens  the  equinoctial ;  that  what  are  me- 
ridians on  the  earth  are  called  hour  circles  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  angles  they  include  between  them  at  the  poles  are 
called  hour  angles.  All  this  is  convenient  and  intelligible ; 
and  had  they  been  content  with  this  nomenclature,  no  con- 
fusion could  ever  have  arisen.  Unluckily,  the  early  astro- 
nomers have  employed  also  the  words  latitude  and  longitude 
in  their  uranography,  in  speaking  of  arcs  of  circles  not  con- 
responding  to  those  meant  by  the  same  words  on  the  earth, 
but  having  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  planets 
among  the  stars.  It  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  this  confuuon, 
which  is  ingrafted  into  every  existing  work  on  astronomy : 
we  can  only  n^et,  and  warn  the  reader  of  it,  that  he  may 
be  on  his  guard  when,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  work, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  define  and  use  the  terms  in  their 
celestial  sense,  at  the  same  time  urgently  recommending  to 
future  writers  the  adoption  of  others  in  their  places. 

*  !>,  the  earth  ;  ypcuptiM,  to  describe  or  represent ;  ovpwt,  the  heevcn. 
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(112.)  It  remans  to  illuatrato  these  descriptions  b;  re- 
ference to  a  figure.    Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  N  C  S 


its  axis ;  then  are  N  and  S  its  polet ;  E  Q  its  equator ;  A  B 
the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  station  A  on  its  surface ;  A  P 
pATallel  to  S  C  N,  the  direction  in  which  an  observer  at  A  will 
see  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heaveae ;  and  A  Z,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  radius  C  A,  that  of  his  zenith.  N  A  E  S 
will  be  his  meridian ;  N  G  S  that  of  some  fixed  station,  as 
Greenwich ;  and  G  E,  or  the  |pherical  angle  G  N  E,  his  lon- 
gitude, and  E  A  his  latitude.  Moreover,  if  n  >  be  a  plane 
touching  the  Bur&ce  in  A,  this  vrill  be  his  sensible  horizon ; 
N  A  s  marked  on  that  plane  hj  its  intersection  with  bis  me^ 
ridian  will  be  his  meridian  line,  and  n  and  t  the  north  and 
south  points  of  his  horizon. 

(113.)  Agtun,  neglecting  the  size  of  the  earth,  or  conceiving 
him  stationed  at  its  centre,  and  referring  every  thing  to  his 
rational  horizon ;  let  the  annexed  figure  represent  the  sphere 
of  the  AMToeru ;  C  the  spectator;  Z  his  zenith;  and  N  his 
nadir :  then  will  H  A  O  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  whose 
poles  are  Z  N,  be  his  celestial  horizon ;  Fp  the  elevated  and 
depreited  POLES  of  the  heavens  ;  H  P  the  altitude  of  the  pole, 
and  H  F  Z  E  O  his  meridian  ;  E  T  Q,  a  great  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  P  /i|  will  be  the  equinoctial ,-  and  if  T  represent  the 
equinox,  T  T  will  be  the  right  atcention,  T  S  the  declination. 
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and  P  S  the  polar  dutance  of  any  etar  or  object  S,  referred 
to  the  equinoctial  bj  the  hour  eirck  PSTp;  and  BSD 


will  be  the  diurnal  circle  it  will  appear  to  describe  about  the 
pole.  Again,  if  wc  refer  it  to  the  horizon  hj  the  vertical 
circle  Z  S  M,  O  M  will  be  its  azimuth,  M  S  its  altitude,  and 
Z  S  its  zenith  distance.  H  and  O  are  the  north  and  south, 
e  w  the  east  and  west  points  of  hb  horizon,  or  of  the  hearena. 
Moreover,  if  H  A,  Oo,  be  email  circles,  or  paraUeU  of  decli- 
nation, touching  the  horizon  in  its  north  and  south  points, 
H  h  will  be  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  between  which 
and  the  elevated  pole  the  et^  never  set ;  O  o  that  of  per- 
petual oecultation,  between  which  and  the  depressed  pole  thc^ 
never  rite.  In  all  the  zone  of  the  heavens  between  H  A  and 
O  o,  they  rise  and  set ;  any  one  of  them,  as  S,  remaining 
above  the  horizon  in  that  part  of  its  diurnal  cirda  repre* 
sented  by  a  B  A,  and  below  it  throughout  all  the  part  repre- 
sented by  A  D  d.  It  will  exercise  the  reader  to  omistniet 
this  figure  for  several  different  elevations  ofthepole,  and  for  a 
variety  of  positions  of  the  star  S  in  each. 

(114.)  Celestial  perspective  is  that  branch  of  the  general 
science  of  perspective  which  teaches  us  to  conclude,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  situation  and  forms  of  objects,  lines, 
angles,  motions,  &c.  with  respect  to  the  q>ectator,  their  ap- 
parent aspects,  as  seen  by  him  projected  on  the  imaginary 
concave  of  the  heavens;  and,  vice  vert&,  from  the  apparent 
ooti  figurations  and  movements  of  objects  so  seen  projected. 
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to  conclude,  so  far  as  they  can  be  thence  concluded,  their 
real  geometrical  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  spectator. 
It  agrees  with  ordinary  perspective  when  only  a  small  visual 
area  is  contemplated,  because  the  concave  ground  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  for  a  small  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
plane  surface,  on  which  objects  are  seen  projected  or  depicted 
as  in  common  perspective.  But  when  large  amplitudes  of  the 
visual  area  are  considered,  or  when  the  whole  contents  of 
space  are  regarded  as  projected  on  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  sphere,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  different  phra- 
seology, and  to  resort  to  a  different  form  of  conception.  In 
conunon  perspective  there  is  a  single  "point  of  sight,'*  or 
**  centre  of  the  picture,"  the  visual  line  from  the  eye  to 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  "  plane  of  the  picture,"  and  all 
straight  lines  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  In  celestial 
perspective,  every  point  to  which  the  view  is  for  the  moment 
directed,  is  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  "  centre 
of  the  picture,"  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  being 
similarly  related  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  every  straight  line 
(supposed  to  be  indefinitely  prolonge.j)  is  projected  into  a 
semicircle  of  the  sphere,  that,  namely,  in  which  a  plane  passing 
through  the  line  and  the  eye  cuts  its  surface.  And  every 
system  of  parallel  straight  lines,  in  whatever  direction,  is  pro- 
jected into  a  system  of  semicircles  of  the  sphere,  meeting  in 
two  common  apexes,  or  vanishing  points,  diametrically  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  vanishing 
point  of  parallels  in  ordinary  perspective ;  the  other,  in  such 
perspective  has  no  existence.  In  other  words,  every  point  in 
the  sphere  to  which  the  eye  is  directed  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  vanishing  points,  or  one  apex  of  a  system  of  straight 
lines,  parallel  to  that  radius  of  the  sphere  which  passes  through 
it,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,  seen  in  perspective 
from  the  earth,  and  the  points  diametrically  opposite,  or  that 
firom  which  he  is  looking,  as  the  other.  And  any  great  circle 
of  the  sphere  may  similarly  be  regarded  as  the  vanishing  circle 
of  a  system  of  planes,  parallel  to  its  own. 

(115.)  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  often  to  be  had  by 
attending  to  the  lines  of  light  seen  in  the  air»  when  the  sun'^ 
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rays  are  darted  through  apertures  in  clouds,  the  sun  itself 
being  at  the  time  obscured  behind  them.  These  lines  which, 
marking  the  course  of  rays  emanating  from  a  point  almost 
infinitely  distant,  are  to  be  considered  as  parallel  straight  lines, 
are  thrown  into  great  circles  of  the  sphere^  having  two  apexes 
or  points  of  common  intersection — one  in  the  place  where  the 
sun  itself  (if  not  obscured)  would  be  seen.  The  other  di- 
ametrically opposite.  The  first  only  is  most  commonly  sug- 
gested when  the  spectator's  view  is  towards  the  sun.  But 
in  mountainous  countries,  the  phenomenon  of  sunbeams 
converging  towards  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun, 
and  as  much  depressed  below  the  horizon  as  the  sun  is  elevated 
above  it,  is  not  unfrequently  noticed,  the  back  of  the  spectator 
being  turned  to  the  sun's  place.  Occasionally,  but  much 
more  rarely,  the  whole  course  of  such  a  system  of  sunbeams, 
stretching  in  semicircles  across  the  hemisphere  from  horizon 
to  horizon  (the  sun  being  near  setting),  may  be  seen.*  Thus 
again,  the  streamers  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  are  doubt- 
less electrical  rays,  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  dipping  needle,  usually  appear  to  diverge  from  the 
point  towards  which  the  needle,  freely  suspended,  would  dip 
northwards  (i.  e.  about  70**  below  the  horizon  and  23**  west  of 
north  from  London),  and  in  their  upward  progress  pursue 
the  course  of  great  circles  till  they  agsun  converge  (in  ap- 
pearance) towards  the  point  diametrically  opposite  (i.  e.  70^ 
above  the  horizon,  and  23**  to  the  eastward  of  south), 
forming  a  sort  of  canopy  over  head,  having  that  point  for  its 
centre.  So  also  in  the  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars,  the 
lines  of  direction  which  they  appear  to  take  on  certain  re- 
markable occasions  of  periodical  recurrence,  are  observed,  if 

*  It  u  in  Rich  cases  on!  j  thmt  we  conceive  them  as  circles*  the  ordinary  eouTen- 
tions  of  plane  perspective  becoming  untenable.  The  author  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  on  one  occasion  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  text  under  circum- 
stances of  more  than  usual  grandeur.  Approaching  Ltous  from  the  south  oa 
Sept  30.  1836.  about  5\\i.  p.m.,  the  sun  was  seen  nearly  setting  behind  broken 
masses  of  stormy  cloud,  from  whose  apertures  streamed  forth  beams  of  rose 
coloured  light,  traceable  all  across  the  hemisphere  almost  to  their  opposite  point 
of  convergence  behind  the  snowy  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc,  conspicuously 
visible  at  nearly  100  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  impression  produced  was  that 
of  another  but  feebler  sun  about  to  rise  from  behind  the  mountain,  and  darting 
forth  preeursory  hrami  to  meet  thoie  of  the  real  one  opposite. 
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prolonged  backwards,  apparently  to  meet  nearly  In  one  point 
of  the  sphere ;  a  certain  indication  of  a  general  near  approach 
to  parallelism  in  the  real  directions  of  their  motions  on  those 
occasions.     On  which  subject  more  hereafter. 

(116.)  In  relation  to  this  idea  of  celestial  perspective,  we 
may  conceive  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  sphere  as  the 
two  vanishing  points  of  a  system  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  those  of  a  system 
of  perpendiculars  to  its  surface  at  the  place  of  observation, 
&C.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line^  at 
every  place  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water  at 
that  place  which  is  the  true  horizon,  and  though  mathe- 
matically speaking  no  two  plumb-lines  are  exactly  parallel 
(since  they  converge  to  the  earth's  centre),  yet  over  very 
small  tracts,  such  as  the  area  of  a  building — in  one  and  the 
same  town,^c.,  the  difference  from  exact  parallelism  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded.*  To  a  spec- 
tator looking  upwards  such  a  system  of  plumb-lines  will  ap- 
pear to  converge  to  his  zenith ;  downwards,  to  his  nadir. 

(117.)  So  also  the  celestial  equator,  or  the  equinoctial,  must 
be  conceived  as  the  vanishing  circle  of  a  system  of  planes  pa- 
rallel to  the  earth's  equator,  or  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The 
celestial  horizon  of  any  spectator  is  in  like  manner  the 
vanishing  circle  of  all  planes  parallel  to  his  true  horizon,  of 
which  planes  his  rational  horizon  (passing  through  the  earth's 
centre)  is  one,  and  his  sensible  horizon  (the  tangent  plane  of 
his  station)  another. 

(118.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary 
indications  of  distance  which  influence  our  judgment  in  re- 
spect of  terrestrial  objects,  owing  to  the  want  of  determinate 
figure  and  magnitude  in  the  stars  and  planets  as  commonly 
seen — the  projection  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  the  ground  of 
the  heavenly  concave  is  not  usually  regarded  in  this  its  true 
light  of  a  perspective  representation  or  picture,  and  it  even  re- 
quires an  effort  of  imagination  to  conceive  them  in  their  true 
relations,  as  at  vastly  different  distances,  one  behind  the  other^ 

*  An  intenral  of  a  mile  corresponda  to  a  ooDTergence  of  plumb-linet  amoiuit- 
ing  to  tomewhat  len  space  than  a  minute. 
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and  forming  with  one  another  lines  of  junction  violently  foire- 
Bhortencd,  and  including  angles  altogether  differing  firom 
those  which  their  projected  representations  appear  to  make. 
To  do  80  at  all  with  effect  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  their 
actual  situations  in  space,  which  it  is  the  business  of  astro- 
nomy to  arrive  at  by  appropriate  considerations.  But  the 
connections  which  subsist  among  the  several  parts  of  the  pie- 
turcy  the  purely  geometrical  relations  among  the  angles  and 
sides  of  the  spherical  triangles  of  which  it  consists,  constitute, 
under  the  name  of  Uranometry*,  a  preliminary  and  sub- 
ordinate branch  of  the  general  science,  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  be  familiar  before  any  further  progress  can  be 
made.  Some  of  the  most  elementary  and  frequently  oc- 
curring of  these  relations  we  proceed  to  explain.  And  first, 
as  immediate  consequences  of  the  above  definitions,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

(119.)  The  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole  is  equal  to  the  lati^ 
tilde  of  the  spectator's  geoffraphical  station. 

For  it  appears,  see  fig,  art  1 1 2.,  that  the  angle  PAZ  be- 
tween the  pole  and  the  zenith  is  equal  to  N  C  A,  and  the  angles 
Z  A  n  and  N  C  E  being  right  angles,  we  have  P  A  n= A  C  EI 
Now  the  former  of  these  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole  as  seen 
from  E,  the  latter  is  the  angle  at  the  earth's  centre  subtended 
by  the  arc  E  A,  or  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

(120.)  Hence  to  a  spectator  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  is  in  his  zenith.  As  he  travels 
southward  it  becomes  less  and  less  elevated  till  he  reaches 
the  equator,  when  both  poles  are  in  his  horizon — south  of 
the  equator  the  north  pole  becomes  depressed  below,  while 
the  south  rises  above  his  horizon,  and  continues  to  do  so  till 
the  south  pole  of  the  globe  is  reached,  when  that  of  the 
heavens  will  be  in  the  zenith. 

(121.)  The  same  stars,  in  their  diurnal  revolution,  come  to 
the  meridian,  successively,  of  every  place  on  the  globe  once 
in  twenty-four  sidereal  hours.  And,  since  the  diurnal  ro- 
tation is  uniform,  the  interval,  in  sidereal  time,  which  elapses 

*  OvpoyMy  the  hMrens ;    Awrptcr,  to  mmtnni    tb«  mcigiirtaieiit  of  th« 
hcATcnt. 
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between  the  same  star  coming  upon  the  meridians  of  two 
different  places  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  longitudes 
of  the  places. 

(122.)  Vice  versd — the  interval  elapsing  between  two  dif^ 
ferent  stars  coming  on  the  meridian  of  one  and  the  same  place, 
expressed  in  sidereal  time^  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of 
right  ascensions  of  the  stars. 

(123.)  The  equinoctial  intersects  the  horizon  in  the  east 
and  west  points^  and  the  meridian  in  a  point  whose  altitude 
is  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  Thus^  at  Greenwich^ 
of  which  the  latitude  is  51°  28'  4(y',  the  altitude  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  equinoctial  and  meridian  is  38^  31'  20''. 
The  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens  are  the  poles  of 
the  equinoctial.  The  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon  of  a 
spectator  are  the  poles  of  his  celestial  meridian.  The  north 
and  south  points  of  his  horizon  are  the  poles  of  his  prime  ver- 
tical, and  his  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  his  horizon. 

(124.)  All  the  heavenly  bodies  culminate  (u  e.  come  to  their 
greatest  altitudes)  on  the  meridian ;  which  is,  therefore,  the 
best  situation  to  observe  them,  being  least  confused  by  the 
inequalities  and  vapours  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  least 
displaced  by  refraction. 

(125.)  All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition  come  twice  on  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon,  in 
every  diurnal  revolution ;  once  above  and  once  below  the  pole. 
These  are  called  their  upper  and  lower  culminations. 

(126.)  The  problems  of  uranometry,  as  we  have  described 
it,  consist  in  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  spherical  triangles, 
both  right  and  oblique  angled,  according  to  the  rules,  and 
by  the  formulaB  of  spherical  trigonometry,  which  we  suppose 
known  to  the  reader,  or  for  which  he  wiU  consult  appropriate 
treatises.  We  shall  only  here  observe  generally,  that  in  all 
problems  in  which  spherical  geometry  is  concerned,  the  student 
will  find  it  a  useful  practical  maxim  rather  to  consider  the 
poles  of  the  great  circles  which  the  question  before  him  refers 
to  than  the  circles  themselves.  To  use,  for  example,  in  the 
relations  he  has  to  consider,  polar  distances  rather  than  de- 
clinations, zenith  distfUK^es  rather  than  altitudes,  &c.     Bear- 
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ing  this  in  mind^  there  are  few  problems  in  uranom^try  which 
will  oifer  any  difficulty.  The  following  are  the  combinations 
which  most  commonly  occur  for  solution  wlien  the  place  of 
one  celestial  object  only  on  the  sphere  is  concerned. 

(127.)  In  the  triangle  Z  F  S,  Z  is  the  zenith,  P  the 
elevated  pole,  and  S  the  star,  sun,  or  other  celestial  object. 
In  this  triangle  occur,  1st,  P  Z,  which  being  the  comple- 
ment of  P  H  (the  altitude  of  the  pole),  is  obviously  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  (or  the  co-latitude^  as  it  is  called)  of 
the  place ;  2d,  P  S,  the  polar  distance^  or  the  complement  of 
the  declination  (co^eclination)  of  the  star;  Sd,  Z  S,  the 
zenith  distance  or  co-altitude  of  the  star.  If  P  S  be  greater 
than  90%  the  object  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  equinoctial 
opposite  to  that  of  the  elevated  pole.  If  Z  S  be  so,  the  ob- 
ject is  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  same  triangle  the  angles  are,  1st,  Z  P  S  the  lower 
angle ;  2d,  P  Z  S  (the  supplement  of  S  Z  O,  which  latter 
is  the  azimuth  of  the  star  or  other  heavenly  body),  3d,  P  S  Z, 
an  angle  which,  from  the  infrequency  of  any  practical  re- 
ference to  it,  has  not  acquired  a  name.* 

The  following  five  astronomical  magnitudes,  then,  occur 
among  the  sides  and  angles  of  this  most  useful  triangle :  viz. 
1st,  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  of  observation ;  2d,  the 
polar  distance  ;  3d,  the  zenith  distance ;  4th,  the  hour  angle ; 
and  5th,  the  sub-azimuth  (supplement  of  azimuth)  of  a  given 
celestial  object ;  and  by  its  solution  therefore  may  all  pro- 
blems be  resolved,  in  which  three  of  these  magnitudes  are 
directly  or  indirectly  given,  and  the  other  two  required  to  be 
found. 

(128.)  For  example,  suppose  the  time  of  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  or  of  a  star  were  required,  having  given  its  right 
ascension  and  polar  distance.  The  star  rises  when  apparently 
on  the  horizon,  or  really  about  34'  below  it  (owing  to  refrac- 
tion), so  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  apparent  rising,  its  zenith 

*  In  the  practical  dUcunion  of  the  measure*  of  double  start  and  other  ol)>|ccts 
by  the  aid  of  the  position  micrometer,  this  angle  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
known  ;  and,  when  so  required,  it  will  be  not  inconTeniently  rclierred  to  as  *  tha 
angle  of  ixwiiion  of  the  scnith.** 
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distance  ia  90°  34'=ZS.     Its  polar  distance  PS  b^ng  also 
giren,  and  the  co-latitude  ZP  of  tlie  place,  we  have  given 


the  three  sides  of  the  triangle,  to  find  the  hour  angle  Z  P  S, 
which,  being  known,  ie  to  be  added  to  or  Bubtracted  from  the 
star's  right  aacenaion,  to  give  the  sidereal  time  of  setting  or 
rising,  which,  if  we  please,  may  be  converted  into  solar  time 
hj  the  proper  rules  and  tables. 

(129.)  As  another  example  of  the  use  of  the  same  triangle, 
we  may  propose  to  find  the  local  sidereal  time,  and  the  ktitude 
of  the  plaoe  of  observation,  by  observing  equal  altitudes  of  the 
same  star  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  and  noting  the  interval 
of  the  observations  in  sidereal  time. 

The  hour  angles  corresponding  to  equal  altitudes  of  a  fixed 
star  b^ng  equal,  the  hour  angle  east  or  west  will  be  measured 
by  half  the  observed  interval  of  the  observationa.  In  our 
triangle,  then,  we  have  given  this  hour  angle  Z  P  S,  the  polar 
distance  P  S  of  the  star,  and  Z  S,  its  co-altitude  at  the  moment 
of  observation.  Hence  we  may  find  F  Z,  the  co-latitude  of 
the  place.  Moreover,  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  being  known, 
and  also  its  right  ascension,  the  point  of  the  equinoctial  is 
known,  which  ia  on  the  meridian  at  the  moment  of  obeerva- 
ation ;  and,  therefore,  the  local  sidereal  time  at  that  moment. 
This  is  a  very  useful  observation  for  determining  the  latitude 
and  time  at  an  unknown  station. 
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CHAPTER  III.* 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUSfEITTS  AMD  OBSERVA- 
TIONS IN  GENERAL.  —  OF  SIDEREAL  AND  SOLAR  TIME.  —  OF  THE 
MEASUREMENTS  OF  TIME.  —  CLOCKS,  CHRONOMETERS.  —  OF  AS- 
TRONOMICAL MEASUREMENTS. — PRINCIPLE  OF  TELESCOPIC  SIGHTS 
TO  INCREASE  THE  ACCURACY  OF  POINTING.  —  SIMPLEST  APPLICA- 
TION OF  THIS   PRINCIPLE. THE  TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT. — OF  THE 

MEASUREMENT  OF  ANGULAR  INTERVALS. METHODS  OF  INCREAS- 
ING THE  ACCURACY  OF  READING.  —  THE  VERNIER.  —  THE  MICRO- 
SCOPE.—  OF  THE  MURAL  CIRCLE.  —  THE  MERIDIAN  CIRCLE. — 
FIXATION  OF  POLAR  AND  HORIZONTAL  POINTS.  —  THE  LEVEL, 
PLUMB-LINE,  ARTIFICIAL  HORIZON. — PRINCIPLE  OF  COLLIMATION. 
—  COLLIMATORS  OF  RITTENHOUSE,  KATER,  AND  BENZENBEBO.  — 
OF  COMPOUND  INSTRUMENTS  WITH  CO-ORDINATE  CIRCLES.  —  THE 
EQUATORIAL,  ALTITUDE,  AND  AZIMUTH  INSTRUMENT.  —  THEO- 
DOLITE.—  OF  THE  SEXTANT  AND  REFLECTING  CIRCLE.  —  PRIN- 
CIPLE   OF    REPETITION.  —  OF    MICROMETERS. PARALLEL    WIRE 

MICROMETER.  —  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  DUPLICATION  OF   IMAGES. 

THE  HELIOMETER. DOUBLE  REFRACTING  EYE-PIECE. —  VARIA- 
BLE PRISM  MICROMETER.  —  OF  THE  POSITION  MICROMETER. 

(130.)  Our  first  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
chicflj  of  preliminary  notions  respecting  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
its  relation  to  the  celestial  objects  which  surround  it,  and  the 
physical  circumstances  under  which  all  astronomical  observa- 
tions must  be  made,  as  well  as  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
stock  of  technical  toords  and  elementary  ideas  of  most  frequent 
and  familiar  use  in  the  sequeL  We  might  now  proceed  to  a 
more  exact  and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  astronomy ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this  with  full  effect,  it  will 
be  desirable  that  the  reader  be  made  acquainted  with  the 

*  The  itudent  who  is  aniiout  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  subject 
matter  of  this  work,  may  defer  the  reading  of  that  part  of  this  chapter  which  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  particular  instrumrats,  or  content  himself  with  a 
curstyry  perusal  of  it,  until  farther  adTanccd,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
to  it. 
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principal  means  which  astronomers  possess^  of  determining, 
with  the  degree  of  nicety  their  theories  require,  the  data  on 
which  they  ground  their  conclusions ;  in  other  words,  of  as- 
certaining by  measurement  the  apparent  and  real  magnitudes 
with  which  they  are  conversant.  It  is  only  when  in  pos- 
session of  this  knowledge  that  he  can  fully  apprctiate  either 
the  truth  of  the  theories  themselves,  or  the  degree  of  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  any  of  their  conclusions  antecedent  to  trial : 
since  it  is  only  by  knowing  what  amount  of  error  can  cer- 
tainly be  perceived  and  distinctly  measured,  that  he  can 
satisfy  himself  whether  any  theory  offers  so  close  an  approx- 
imation, in  its  numerical  results,  to  actual  phenomena,  as  will 
justify  him  in  receiving  it  as  a  true  representation  of  nature. 
(131.)  Astronomical  instrument-making  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  refined  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that 
in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  geometrical  precision  is  re- 
qmred,  and  has  been  attained.  It  may  be  thought  an  easy 
thing,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  niceties  required,  to  turn 
a  circle  in  metal,  to  divide  its  circumference  into  360  equal 
parts,  and  these  again  into  smaller  subdivisions,  —  to  place  it 
accurately  on  its  centre,  and  to  adjust  it  in  a  given  position ; 
but  practically  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Nor  will  this  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
owing  to  the  application  of  telescopes  to  the  purposes  of  an- 
gular measurement,  every  imperfection  of  structure  of  divi- 
sion becomes  magnified  by  the  whole  optical  power  of  that 
instrument ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  direct  errors  of  work- 
manship, arising  from  unsteadiness  of  hand  or  imperfection  of 
tools,  but  those  inaccuracies  which  originate  in  far  more 
uncontrollable  causes,  such  as  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  metallic  masses,  by  a  change  of  temperature, 
and  their  unavoidable  flexure  or  bending  by  their  owb  weight, 
become  perceptible  and  measurable.  An  angle  of  one  minute 
occupies,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  10  inches  in 
radius,  only  about  ^  j^th  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  too  small 
to  be  certainly  dealt  with  without  the  use  of  magnifying 
glasses ;  yet  one  minute  is  a  gross  quantity  in  the  astro- 
nomical measurement  of  an  angle.     With  the  instruments 
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now  employed  in  observatories,  a  single  second,  or  the  60th 
part  of  a  minute,  is  rendered  a  distinctly  visible  and  appreti- 
able  quantity.  Now,  the  arc  of  a  circle,  subtended  by  one 
second,  is  less  than  the  200,000th  part  of  the  radius,  so  that  on 
a  circle  of  6  feet  in  diameter  it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear 
extent  than  jyV^th  part  of  an  inch ;  a  quantity  requiring  a 
powerful  microscope  to  be  discerned  at  alL  Let  any  one 
figure  to  himself,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  placing  on  the 
circumference  of  a  metallic  circle  of  such  dimensions  (sup- 
posing the  difficulty  of  its  construction  surmounted),  360 
marks,  dots,  or  cognizable  divisions,  which  shall  all  be  true  to 
their  places  within  such  narrow  limits ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  degrees  so  marked  off  into  minutes,  and  of 
these  again  into  seconds.  Such  a  work  has  probably  baffled, 
and  will  probably  for  ever  continue  to  baffle,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  skill  and  industry ;  nor,  if  executed,  could 
it  endure.  The  ever  varying  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  not  merely  temporary  and 
transient,  but  permanent,  uncompensated  changes  of  form  in 
all  considerable  masses  of  those  metals  which  alone  are  applic- 
able to  such  uses ;  and  their  own  weight,  however  symmetri- 
cally formed,  must  always  be  unequally  sustained,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  sustaining  power  to  every  pari  sepa- 
rately :  even  could  this  be  done,  at  a]l  events  force  must  be 
used  to  move  and  to  fix  them ;  which  can  never  be  done  with- 
out producing  temporary  and  risking  permanent  change  of 
form.  It  is  true,  by  dividing  them  on  their  centres,  and  in 
the  identical  places  they  are  destined  to  occupy,  and  by  a 
thousand  ingenious  and  delicate  contrivances,  wonders  have 
been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  art,  and  a  degree  of 
perfection  has  been  given,  not  merely  to  cliefs  d'auvre,  but  to 
instrum^ts  of  moderate  prices  and  dimensions,  and  in  ordi- 
nary use,  which,  on  due  consideration,  must  appear  very 
surprising.  But  though  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  wanders 
at  the  hands  of  scientific  artists,  we  are  not  to  expect  miracles. 
The  demands  of  the  astronomer  will  always  surpass  the  power 
of  the  artist ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  the  aim 
of  the  former  to  make  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  independent 
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of  the  imperfections  incident  to  every  work  the  latter  can 
place  in  his  hands.  He  must,  therefore,  endeavour  so  to 
combine  his  observations,  so  to  choose  his  opportunities,  and 
so  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  causes  which  may  pro- 
duce instrumental  derangement,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  structure  and  material  of  each  instrument  he  possesses,  as 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  their  errors,  but  to  ex- 
tract from  their  indications,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  truey 
and  reject  all  that  is  erroneous.  It  is  in  this  that  the  art  of 
the  practical  astronomer  consists,  —  an  art  of  itself  of  a  curious 
and  intricate  nature,  and  of  which  we  can  here  only  notice 
some  of  the  leading  and  general  features. 

(132.)  The  great  aim  of  the  practical  astronomer  being 
numerical  correctness  in  the  results  of  instrumental  measure- 
ment, his  constant  care  and  vigilance  must  be  directed  to  the 
detection  and  compensation  of  errors,  either  by  annihilating, 
or  by  taking  account  of,  and  allowing  for  them.  Now,  if  we 
examine  the  sources  from  which  errors  may  arise  in  any  in- 
strumental determination,  we  shall  find  them  chiefly  reducible 
to  three  principal  heads :  — 

(133.)  Ist,  External  or  incidental  causes  of  error ;  com- 
prehending such  as  depend  on  external,  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances :  such  as,  fluctuations  of  weather,  which  disturb 
the  amount  of  refraction  from  its  tabulated  value,  and,  being 
reducible  to  no  fixed  law,  induce  uncertainty  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  possible  magnitude ;  such  as,  by  varying  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  vary  also  the  form  and  position  of  the 
instruments  used,  by  altering  the  relative  magnitudes  and  the 
tension  of  their  parts ;  and  others  of  the  like  nature. 

(134.)  2dly,  Errors  of  observation:  such  as  arise,  for  ex- 
ample, from  inexpertness,  defective  vision,  slowness  in  seizing 
the  exact  instant  of  occurrence  of  a  phenomenon,  or  preci- 
pitancy in  anticipating  it,  &c  ;  from  atmospheric  indistinct- 
ness ;  insufiicient  optical  power  in  the  instrument,  and  the 
like.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  all  errors  arising 
from  momentary  instrumental  derangement,  —  slips  in  clamp- 
ing, looseness  of  screws,  &c. 

(135.)  3dly,  The  third,  and  by  fitr  the  most  numerous  class 
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of  errors  to  which  astronomical  measurements  are  liable,  arise 
from  causes  which  may  be  deemed  instrumental,  and  which 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  principal  classes.  The  Jirst  com- 
prehends those  which  arise  from  an  instrument  not  beinff  what 
it  professes  to  be,  which  is  error  of  workmanship.  Thus,  if 
a  pivot  or  axis,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought,  exactly  cylin- 
drical, be  slightly  flattened,  or  elliptical,  —  if  it  be  not  exactly 
(as  it  is  intended  it  should)  concentric  with  the  circle  it 
carries ;  —  if  this  circle  (so  called)  be  in  reality  not  exactly 
circular,  or  not  in  one  plane ;  —  if  its  divisions,  intended  to 
be  precisely  equidistant,  should  be  pLiced  in  reality  at  un- 
equal intervals,  —  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  the  same 
sort.  These  are  not  mere  speculative  sources  of  error,  but 
practical  annoyances,  which  every  observer  has  to  contend 
with. 

(136.)  The  other  subdivision  of  instrumental  errors  com- 
prehends such  as  arise  from  an  instrument  not  being  placed 
in  the  position  it  ought  to  have ;  and  from  those  of  its  parts, 
which  are  made  purposely  moveable,  not  being  properly  dis- 
posed 271^^  se.  These  are  errors  of  adjiLstmenL  Some  are 
unavoidable,  as  they  arise  from  a  general  unsteadiness  of  the 
soil  or  building  in  which  the  instruments  are  placed ;  which, 
though  too  minute  to  be  noticed  in  any  other  way,  become 
appretiable  in  delicate  astronomical  observations:  others, 
again,  are  consequences  of  imperfect  workmanship,  as  where 
an  instrument  once  well  adjusted  will  not  remain  so,  but 
keeps  deviating  and  shifting.  But  the  most  important  of  this 
class  of  errors  arise  from  the  non-existence  of  natural  indica- 
tions, other  than  those  afforded  by  astronomical  observations 
themselves,  whether  an  instrument  has  or  has  not  the  exact 
position,  with  respect  to  the  horizon  and  its  cardinal  points, 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  to  other  principal  astronomical  lines 
and  circles,  which  it  ought  to  have  to  fulfil  properly  its  objects. 

(137.)  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  two  classes  of  error, 
it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced 
to  known  laws,  and  thereby  become  subjects  of  calculation 
and  due  allowance,  they  actuxdly  vitiate,  to  their  full  extent, 
the  results  of  any  observations  in  which  they  subsist.    Being, 
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Iioweyer,  in  their  nature  pasual  and  accidental^  their  effects 
necessarilj  lie  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the  other; 
sometimes  diminishing,  sometimes  tending  to  increase  the  re- 
sults. Hence,  by  greatly  multiplying  observations,  under 
varied  circumstances,  by  avoiding  unfavourable,  and  taking 
advantage  of  favourable  circumstances  of  weather,  or  other- 
wise using  opportunity  to  advant^e  —  and  finally,  by  taking 
the  mean  or  average  of  the  results  obtained,  this  class  of 
errors  may  be  so  far  stibdtiedy  by  setting  them  to  destroy  one 
another,  as  no  longer  sensibly  to  vitiate  any  theoretical  or 
practical  conclusion.  This  is  the  great  and  indeed  only 
resource  against  such  errors,  not  merely  to  the  astronomer, 
but  to  the  investigator  of  numerical  results  in  every  depart- 
ment of  physic^d  research. 

(138.)  With  regard  to  errors  of  adjustment  and  work- 
manship, not  only  the  possibility y  but  the  certainty  of  their  ex- 
istence, in  every  imaginable  form,  in  all  instruments,  must  be 
contemplated.  Human  hands  or  machines  never  formed  a 
circle,  drew  a  straight  line,  or  erected  a  perpendicular,  nor 
ever  placed  an  instrument  in  perfect  adjustment,  imlcss  acci- 
dentally ;  and  then  only  during  an  instant  of  time.  This 
does  not  prevent,  however,  that  a  great  approximation  to  all 
these  desiderata  should  be  attained.  But  it  is  tlie  peculiarity 
of  astronomical  observation  to  be  the  ultimate  means  of  de^ 
tection  of  all  mechanical  defects  which  elude  by  their  mi- 
nuteness every  other  mode  of  detection.  What  the  eye 
cannot  discern  nor  the  touch  perceive,  a  course  of  astronomical 
observations  will  make  distinctly  evident.  The  imperfect 
products  of  man's  hands  are  here  tested  by  being  brought  into 
comparison  under  very  great  magnifying  powers  (corresponding 
in  effect  to  a  great  increase  in  acuteness  of  perception)  with 
the  perfect  workmanship  of  nature ;  and  there  is  none  which 
will  bear  the  trial.  Now,  it  may  seem  like  arguing  in  a 
vicious  circle,  to  deduce  theoretical  conclusions  and  laws  from 
observation,  and  then  to  turn  round  upon  the  instruments 
with  which  those  observations  were  made,  accuse  them  of  im- 
perfection, and  attempt  to  detect  and  rectify  their  errors  by 
means  of  the  very  laws  and  theories  which  th^  have  help^ 
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US  to  a  knowledge  of.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  perfectly 
legitimate. 

(139.)  The  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  laws  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  especially  those  which  depend  for  their  veri- 
fication on  numerical  determinations,  are  necessarily  suc- 
cessive. Gross  results  and  palpable  laws  are  arrived  at  by 
rude  observation  with  coarse  instruments,  or  without  any  in- 
struments at  all,  and  are  expressed  in  language  which  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  absolute,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  with  a 
degree  of  latitude  commensurate  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
observations  themselves.  These  results  are  corrected  and  re- 
fined by  nicer  scrutiny,  and  with  more  delicate  means.  The 
first  rude  expressions  of  the  laws  which  embody  them  are 
perceived  to  be  inexact.  The  language  used  in  their  ex- 
pression is  corrected,  its  terms  more  rigidly  defined,  or  fresh 
terms  introduced,  imtil  the  new  state  of  language  and  termi- 
nology is  brought  to  fit  the  improved  state  of  knowledge 
of  facts.  In  the  progress  of  this  scrutiny  subordinate  laws 
are  brought  into  view  which  still  further  modify  both  the 
verbal  statement  and  numerical  results  of  those  which  first 
offered  themselves  to  our  notice ;  and  when  these  are  traced 
out  and  reduced  to  certainty,  others,  again,  subordinate  to 
them,  make  their  appearance,  and  become  subjects  of  further 
inquiry.  Now,  it  invariably  happens  (and  the  reason  is 
evident)  that  the  first  glimpse  we  catch  of  such  subordinate 
laws  —  the  first  form  in  which  they  are  dimly  shadowed  out 
to  our  minds  —  is  that  of  errors.  We  perceive  a  discordance 
between  what  we  expect^  and  what  we  find.  The  first  oc- 
currence of  such  a  discordance  we  attribute  to  accident.  It 
happens  again  and  again ;  and  we  begin  to  suspect  our  in- 
struments. We  then  inquire,  to  what  amount  of  error  their 
determinations  can,  by  possibility ^  be  liable.  If  their  limit  of 
possible  error  exceed  the  observed  deviation,  we  at  once  con- 
demn the  instrument,  and  set  about  improving  its  construc- 
tion or  adjustments.  Still  the  same  deviations  occur,  and, 
'bo  far  from  being  palliated,  are  more  marked  and  better  de- 
fined than  before.    We  are  now  sure  that  we  are  on  the 
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traces  of  a  law  of  nature,  and  we  pursue  it  till  we  have 
reduced  it  to  a  definite  statement,  and  verified  it  by  repeated 
observation,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances. 

(140.)  Now,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  not  fail 
to  happen  that  other  discordances  will  strike  us.  Taught  by 
experience,  we  suspect  the  existence  of  some  natural  law, 
before  unknown ;  we  tabulate  (i.  e.  draw  out  in  order)  the 
results  of  our  observations ;  and  we  perceive,  in  this  synoptic 
statement  of  them,  distinct  indications  of  a  regular  progres- 
sion. Again  we  improve  or  vary  our  instruments,  and  we 
now  lose  sight  of  this  supposed  new  law  of  nature  altogether, 
or  find  it  replaced  by  some  other,  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. Thus  we  are  led  to  suspect  an  instrumental  cause 
for  what  we  have  noticed.  We  examine,  therefore,  the  theory 
of  our  instrument ;  we  suppose  defects  in  its  structure,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  geometry,  we  trace  their  influence  in  intro- 
ducing actual  errors  into  its  indications.  These  errors  have 
their  laws,  which,  so  long  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  causes 
to  guide  us,  may  be  confounded  with  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
are  mixed  up  with  them  in  their  effects.  They  are  not  for^ 
tuitous,  like  errors  of  observation,  but,  as  they  arise  from 
sources  inherent  in  the  instrument,  and  unchangeable  while 
it  and  its  adjustments  remain  unchanged,  they  are  reducible 
to  fixed  and  ascertainable  forms;  each  particular  defect, 
whether  of  structure  or  adjustment,  producing  its  own  ap- 
propriate form  of  error.  When  these  are  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, we  recognize  among  them  one  which  coincides  in  its 
nature  and  progression  with  that  of  our  observed  discord- 
ances. The  mystery  is  at  once  solved.  We  have  detected, 
by  direct  observation,  an  instrumental  defect. 

(141.)  It  is,  therefore,  a  chief  requisite  for  the  practical 
astronomer  to  make  himself  completely  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  his  instruments.  By  this  alone  is  he  enabled  at  once 
to  decide  what  effect  on  his  observations  any  given  imperfec- 
tion of  structure  or  adjustment  will  produce  in  any  given 
circumstances  under  which  an  observation  can  be  made.  Thin 
alone  also  can  place  him  in  a  condition  to  derive  available 
and  practical  means  of  destroying  and  eliminating  altogethier 
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the  influence  of  such  imperfections,  by  so  orran^g  his  ob» 
scrvations,  that  it  shall  affect  their  results  in  opposite  ways, 
and  that  its  influence  shall  thus  disappear  from  their  mean, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  modes  by  which  precision  is  attiuned 
in  practical  astronomy.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  principle 
of  an  instrument  required  that  a  circle  should  be  concentric 
with  the  axis  on  which  it  is  made  to  turn.  As  this  is  a  con- 
dition which  no  workmanship  can  exactly  fulfil,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  what  errors  will  be  produced  in  observa- 
tions made  and  registered  on  the  faith  of  such  an  instrument, 
by  any  assigned  deviation  in  this  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  what 
would  be  the  disagreement  between  observations  made  with 
it  and  with  one  absolutely  perfect,  could  such  be  obtained. 
Now,  simple  geometrical  considerations  suflice  to  show — 1st. 
that  if  the  axis  be  excentric  by  a  given  fraction  (say  one 
thousandth  part)  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  all  angles  read  off 
on  that  part  of  the  circle  towards  which  the  excentricity  lies, 
will  appear  by  that  fractional  amount  too  small,  and  all  on 
the  opposite  side  too  large.  And,  2dly,  that  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  the  excentricity,  and  on  whatever  part  of  the  circle 
any  proposed  angle  is  measured,  the  effect  of  the  error  in 
question  on  the  result  of  observations  depending  on  the 
graduation  of  its  circumference  (or  limb,  as  it  is  technically 
called)  will  be  completely  annihilated  by  the  very  easy  method 
of  always  reading  off  the  divisions  on  two  diametrically  op- 
posite points  of  the  circle,  and  taking  a  mean ;  for  the  effect 
of  excentricity  is  always  to  increase  the  arc  representing  the 
angle  in  question  on  one  side  of  the  circle,  by  just  the  same 
quantity  by  which  it  diminishes  that  on  the  other.  Again, 
suppose  that  the  proper  use  of  the  instrument  required  that 
this  axis  should  be  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth.  As 
it  never  can  be  placed  or  remain  so,  it  becomes  a  question, 
what  amount  of  error  will  arise,  in  its  use,  from  any  assigned 
deviation,  whether  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  plane,  from  this 
precise  position.  Such  inquiries  constitute  the  theory  of  in- 
strumental errors;  a  theory  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
practice,  and  one  of  which  a  complete  knowledge  will  enable 
an  observer,  with  moderate  instrumental  means,  often  to 
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attain  a  degree  of  precision  which  might  seem  to  belong  only 
to  the  most  refined  and  costly.  This  theory,  as  will  readily 
be  apprehended,  turns  almost  entirely  on  considerations  of 
pure  geometry,  and  those  for  the  most  part  not  difficult.  In 
the  present  work,  however,  we  have  no  further  concern  with 
it.  The  astronomical  instruments  we  propose  briefly  to  de- 
scribe in  this  chapter  will  be  considered  as  perfect  both  in 
construction  and  adjustment.* 

( 142.)  As  the  above  remarks  are  very  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  our  subject  and  the  spirit 
of  astronomical  methods,  we  shall  elucidate  them  by  taking 
one  or  two  special  cases.  Observant  persons,  before  the  in- 
vention of  astronomical  instruments,  had  already  concluded 
the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  stars  to  be  performed  in 
circles  about  fixed  poles  in  the  heavens,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  In  drawing  this  conclusion,  however, 
refraction  was  entirely  overlooked,  or,  if  forced  on  their  notice 
by  its  great  magnitude  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  horizon,  was  regarded  as  a  local  irregularity,  and,  as 
such,  neglected,  or  slurred  over.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
diurnal  paths  of  the  stars  were  attempted  to  be  traced  by  in- 
struments, even  of  the  coarsest  kind,  it  became  evident  that 
the  notion  of  exact  circles  described  about  one  and  the 
same  pole  would  not  represent  the  phenomena  correctly, 
but  that,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  the  apparent  diumai 
orbit  of  every  star  is  distorted  from  a  circular  into  an  oval 
form,  its  lower  segment  being  Jlatter  than  its  upper ;  and  the 
deviation  being  greater  the  nearer  the  star  approached  the 
horizon,  the  efiect  being  the  same  as  if  the  circle  had  been 
squeezed  upwards  from  below,  and  the  lower  parts  more  than 
the  higher.  For  such  an  effect,  as  it  was  soon  found  to  arise 
from  no  casual  or  instrumental  cause,  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  a  natural  one ;  and  refraction  readily  occurred,  to  solve 
the  difficulty.     In  fact,  it  is  a  case  precisely  analogous  to 

*  Tlie  principle  on  which  the  chief  a4juitment8  of  two  or  three  of  the  most 
itsefiil  and  common  instruments,  such  as  the  transit,  the  equatorial,  and  the 
aeitant,  are  performed,  are,  however,  noticed,  for  the  convenience  of  readers  who 
may  use  imcb  instruments  without  going  fiurtber  into  the  arcana  of  practical 
astronomy. 
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what  we  have  already  noticed  (art  47.),  of  the  apparent  dis- 
tortion of  the  sun  near  the  horizon^  only  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  traced  up  to  greater  altitudes.  This  new  law  once 
established,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  expression  of 
that  anciently  received,  by  inserting  in  it  a  salvo  for  the 
effect  of  refraction,  or  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
apparent  diurnal  orbits,  as  affected  by  refraction,  and  the  true 
ones  cleared  of  that  effect.  This  distinction  between  the  ap^ 
parent  and  the  true — between  the  uncorrected  and  corrected — 
between  the  rouffh  and  obvious,  and  the  refined  and  ultimate^ 
is  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  every  part  of  astronomy* 

(143.)  AgwL  The  first  impression  produced  by  a  view 
of  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavens  is  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  perform  this  revolution  in  one  conunon 
period,  viz.  a  day,  or  24  hours.  But  no  sooner  do  we  come 
to  examine  the  matter  instrumentally,  L  e.  by  noting,  by  time- 
keepers, their  successive  arrivals  on  the  meridian,  than  we  find 
differences  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  error  of  ol^ 
servation.  All  the  stars,  it  is  true,  occupy  the  same  interval 
of  time  between  their  successive  appulses  to  the  meridian,  or 
to  any  vertical  circle;  but  this  is  a  very  different  one  from 
that  occupied  by  the  sun.  It  is  palpably  shorter ;  being,  in 
fact,  only  23^  56'  4*09'^  instead  of  24  hours,  such  hours  as 
our  common  clocks  mark.  Here,  then,  we  have  already  two 
different  days,  a  sidereal  and  a  solar  i  and  if,  instead  of  the 
sun,  we  observe  the  moon,  we  find  a  third,  much  longer  than 
either,  —  a  lunar  day,  whose  average  duration  is  24^  54"^  of 
our  ordinary  time,  which  last  is  solar  time,  being  of  necessity 
conformable  to  the  surC%  successive  re-appearances,  on  which 
all  the  business  of  life  depends. 

(144.)  Now,  all  the  stars  are  found  to  be  unanimous  in 
giving  the  same  exact  duration  of  23^  56'  4*09'^,  for  the 
sidereal  day;  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  receive 
as  the  period  in  which  the  earth  makes  one  revolution  on  its 
axis.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  on  the  sun  and 
moon  as  exceptions  to  the  general  law ;  as  having  a  diflSsrent 
nature,  or  at  least  a  different  relation  to  us,  from  the  stars ; 
and  as  having  motions,  real  or  apparent,  of  their  own^  ind^ 
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pendent  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.     Thus  a 
great  and  most  important  distinction  is  disclosed  to  us. 

(145.)  To  establish  these  facts^  ahnost  no  apparatus-  is 
required.  An  observer  need  only  station  himself  to  the 
north  of  some  well-defined  vertical  object,  as  the  angle  of  a 
building,  and,  placing  his  eye  exactly  at  a  certain  fixed  point 
(such  as  a  small  hole  in  a  plate  of  metal  nailed  to  some 
immoveable  support),  notice  the  successive  disappearances  of 
any  star  behind  the  building,  by  a  watch.*  When  he  ob- 
serves the  Sim,  he  must  shade  his  eye  with  a  dark-coloured 
or  smoked  glass,  and  notice  the  moments  when  its  western 
and  eastern  edges  successively  come  up  to  the  wall,  from 
which,  by  taking  half  the  interval,  he  will  ascertain  (what  he 
cannot  directly  observe)  the  moment  of  disappearance  of  its 
centre. 

(146.)  When,  in  pursuing  and  establishing  this  general 
fact,  we  are  led  to  attend  more  nicely  to  the  times  of  the 
daily  arrival  of  the  sun  on  the  meridian,  irregularities  (such 
they  first  seem  to  be)  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
intervals  between  two  successive  arrivals  are  not  the  same  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  They  are  sometimes  greater,  sometimes 
less,  than  24  hours,  as  shown  by  the  dock;  that  is  to  say, 
the  solar  day  is  not  always  of  the  same  lengfih  About  the 
21st  of  December,  for  example,  it  is  half  a  minute  longer,  and 
about  the  same  day  of  September  nearly  as  much  shorter, 
than  its  average  duration.  And  thus  a  distinction  is  again 
pressed  upon  our  notice  betwen  the  actual  solar  day,  which  is* 
never  two  days  in  succession  alike,  and  the  mean  solar  day 
of  24  hours,  which  is  an  average  of  all  the  solar  days 
throughout  the  year.  Here,  then,  a  new  source  of  inquiry 
opens  to  us.     The  sun's  apparent  motion  is  not  only  not  the 


*  TbU  is  an  excellent  practical  method  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  clock  or 
watch,  being  exceedingly  accurate  if  a  few  precautions  are  attended  to ;  the 
chief  of  which  is,  to  take  care  that  that  part  of  the  edge  behind  which  the  star 
(a  bright  one,  not  a  planet)  disappears  shall  be  quite  smooth  ;  as  otherwise  vari« 
able  refraction  may  transfer  the  point  of  disappearance  from  a  protuberance  to  a 
notch,  and  thus  vary  the  moment  of  observation  unduly.  This  is  easily  secured, 
by  nailing  up  a  smooth-edged  board,  llie  verticality  of  ita  edge  should  be 
ensured  by  the  use  of  a  plumt>'line. 
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same  with  that  of  the  stars,  but  it  is  not  (as  the  latter  ia) 
uniform.  It  is  subject  to  fluctoationsy  whose  laws  become 
matter  of  investigation.  But  to  pursue  these  laws,  we  re- 
quire nicer  means  of  observation  than  what  we  have  de- 
scribed, ond  are  obliged  to  call  in  to  our  lud  an  instrument 
called  the  transit  instrument^  especiallj  destined  for  such 
observations,  and  to  attend  minutely  to  ail  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  the  going  of  clocks  and  watches  which  may 
affect  our  reckoning  of  time.  Thus  we  become  involved  by 
degrees  in  more  and  more  delicate  instrumental  inquiries; 
and  we  speedily  find  that,  in  proportion  as  we  ascertun  the 
amoimt  and  law  of  one  great  or  leading  fluctuation,  or  in- 
equality, as  it  is  called,  of  the  sun's  diurnal  motion,  we  bring 
into  view  others  continually  smaller  and  smaller,  which  were 
before  obscured,  or  mixed  up  with  errors  of  observation  and 
instrumental  imperfections.  In  short,  we  may  not  inaptly 
compare  the  mean  length  of  the  solar  day  to  the  mean  or 
average  height  of  water  in  a  harbour,  or  the  general  level 
of  the  sea  unagitated  by  tide  or  waves.  The  great  annual 
fluctuation  above  noticed  may  be  compared  to  the  daily  vari- 
ations of  level  produced  by  the  tides,  which  are  nothing  but 
enormous  waves  extending  over  the  whole  ocean,  while  the 
smaller  suborSnate  inequalities  may  be  assimilated  to  waves 
ordinarily  so  called,  on  which,  when  large,  we  perceive  lesser 
undulations  to  ride,  and  on  these,  again,  minuter  ripplings, 
to  the  series  of  whose  subordination  we  can  perceive  no  end. 
•  (147.)  With  the  causes  of  these  irregularities  in  the  solar 
motion  we  have  no  concern  at  present ;  their  explanation  be- 
longs to  a  more  advanced  part  of  our  subject :  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  solar  and  sidereal  days,  as  it  pervades 
every  part  of  astronomy,  requires  to  be  early  introduced,  and 
never  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  as  already  observed,  the  mean  or 
average  length  of  the  solar  day,  which  is  used  in  the  civil 
reckoning  of  time.  It  conmiences  at  midnight,  but  astro- 
nomers, even  when  they  use  mean  solar  time,  depart  from 
the  civil  reckoning,  commencing  their  day  at  noon,  and 
reckoning  the  hours  from  0  round  to  24.  Thus,  1 1  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  seeond  of  January-,  in  the  civil  reckon- 
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ing  of  time,  corresponds  to  January  1  day  23  hours  in  the 
astronomical  reckoning;  and  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  former,  to  January  2  days  1  hour  of  the  latter  reckoning. 
This  usage,  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  the 
latter  seem  to  preponderate ;  and  it  would  be  well  if,  in  con- 
sequence, it  could  be  broken  through,  and  the  civil  reckoning 
substituted.  Uniformity  in  nomenclature  and  modes  of 
reckoning  in  all  matters  relating  to  time,  space,  weight,  mea- 
sure, 8fc,,  is  of  such  vast  and  paramount  importance  in  every 
relation  of  life  as  to  outweigh  every  consideration  of  technical 
convenience  or  custom,  * 

(148.)  Both  astronomers  and  civilians,  however,  who  in- 
habit different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  reckoning  of  time ;  as  it  is  obvious  they  must, 
if  we  consider  that,  when  it  is  noon  at  one  place,  it  is  mid- 
night at  a  place  diametrically  opposite;  sunrise  at  another; 
and  sunset,  again,  at  a  fourth.  Hence  arises  considerable  in- 
convenience, especially  as  respects  places  differing  very  widely 
in  situation,  and  which  may  even  in  some  critical  cases  in- 
Tolve  the  mistake  of  a  whole  day.  To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, there  has  lately  been  introduced  a  system  of 
reckoning  time  by  mean  solar  days  and  parts  of  a  day  counted 
from  a  fixed  instant,  common  to  all  the  world,  and  determined 
by  no  local  circumstance,  such  as  noon  or  midnight,  but  by 
the  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars.  Time,  so  reckoned, 
is  called  equinoctial  time ;  and  is  numerically  the  same,  at 
the  same  instant,  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Its  origin  will 
be  explained  more  fully  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  ooA 
work. 

(149.)  Time  is  an  essential  element  in  astronomical  obser* 
vation,  in  a  twofold  point  of  view :  —  1st,  As  the  represen- 

^  The  only  dIsadvaoUge  to  asrtronomen  of  using  the  ciTil  reckoning  is  this  •— 
that  their  obsenrations  being  chiefly  carried  on  during  the  night,  the  day  of  their 
date  will,  in  this  reckoning,  always  have  to  be  changed  at  midnight,  and  the 
former  and  latter  portion  of  every  night's  obsenrations  will  belong  to  two  differ- 
ently numbered  civil  days  of  the  month.  There  is  no  denying  this  to  be  an 
inconvenience.  Habit,  however,  would  alleviate  it;  and  some  inconvenienees 
must  be  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  all  who  resolve  to  act  on  general  principles 
All  other  classes  of  men,  whose  occupation  extends  to  the  night  as  well  ■■  day, 
submit  to  it,  and  find  their  advantage  in  doing  ao. 
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tative  of  angular  motion.  The  earth's  diurnal  motion  being 
uniform,  every  star  describes  its  diurnal  circle  uniformly; 
and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  passage  of  the  stars  in 
succession  across  the  meridian  of  any  observe  becomes, 
therefore,  a  direct  measure  of  their  differences  of  right 
ccnsion.  2dly,  As  the  fundamental  element  (or  natural  i 
dependent  variable^  to  use  the  language  of  geometers)  in  all 
dynamical  theories.  The  great  object  of  astronomy  is  the 
determination  of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions^  and  their 
reference  to  their  proximate  or  remote  causes.  Now,  the 
statement  of  the  law  of  any  observed  motion  in  a  celestial 
object  can  be  no  other  than  a  proposition  declaring  what  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be,  the  real  or  apparent  situation  of  that 
object  at  any  time,  past,  present,  or  future.  To  compare 
such  laws,  therefore,  with  observation,  we  must  possess  a 
register  of  the  observed  situations  of  the  object  in  question, 
and  of  the  times  when  they  were  observed. 

(150.)  The  measurement  of  time  is  performed  by  clocks, 
chronometers,  clepsydras,  and  hour-glasses.  The  two  former 
are  alone  used  in  modem  astronomy.  The  hour-glass  is  a 
coarse  and  rude  contrivance  for  measuring,  or  rather  counting 
out,  fixed  portions  of  time,  and  is  entirely  disused.  The 
clepsydra,  which  measured  time  by  the  gradual  emptying  of 
a  large  vessel  of  water  through  a  determinate  orifice,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  exactness,  and  was  the  only  depen- 
dence of  astronomers  before  the  invention  of  clocks  and 
watches.  At  present  it  is  abandoned,  owing  to  the  greater 
convenience  and  exactness  of  the  latter  instruments.  In  one 
case  only  has  the  revival  of  its  use  been  proposed ;  viz.  for 
the  accurate  measurement  of  very  small  portions  of  time,  by 
the  flowing  out  of  mercury  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  kept  constantly  full  to  a  fixed  height.  The  stream 
is  intercepted  at  the  moment  of  noting  any  event,  and 
directed  aside  into  a  receiver,  into  which  it  continues  to  run, 
till  the  moment  of  noting  any  other  event,  when  the  inter- 
cepting cause  is  suddenly  removed,  the  stream  flows  in  its 
original  course,  and  ceases  to  run  into  the  receiver.  The 
weight  of  mercury  received,  compared  with  the  weight  re- 
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ceived  in  an  interval  of  time  observed  hj  the  clocks  gives  the 
interval  between  the  events  observed.  This  ingenious  and 
simple  method  of  resolving,  with  all  possible  precision^  a  pro- 
blem of  much  importance  in  many  physical  inquiries^  is  due 
to  the  late  Captain  Kater. 

(151.)  The  pendulum  clock,  however,  and  the  balance 
watch,  with  those  improvements  and  refinements  in  its  struc- 
ture which  constitute  it  emphatically  a  chronometer  *,  are  the 
instruments  on  which  the  astronomer  depends  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  lapse  of  time.  These  instruments  are  now 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  an  habitual  irregularity  in 
the  rate  of  going,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  second  in  twenty- 
four  hours  in  two  consecutive  days,  is  not  tolerated  in  one  of 
good  character ;  so  that  any  interval  of  time  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  may  be  certainly  ascertained  within  a  few  tenths 
of  a  second,  by  their  use.  In  proportion  as  intervals  are 
longer,  the  risk  of  error,*  as  well  as  the  amount  of  error 
risked,  becomes  greater,  because  the  accidental  errors  of  many 
days  may  accumulate ;  and  causes  producing  a  slow  progres- 
sive change  in  the  rate  of  going  may  subsist  unperceived.  It 
is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  trust  the  determination  of  time  to 
clocks,  or  watches,  for  many  days  in  succession,  without 
checking  them,  and  ascertaining  their  errors  by  reference  to 
natural  events  which  we  know  to  happen,  day  after  day,  at 
equal  intervals.  But  if  this  be  done,  the  longest  intervals 
may  be  fixed  with  the  same  precision  as  the  shortest ;  since, 
in  fact,  it  is  then  only  the  times  intervening  between  the  first 
and  the  last  moments  of  such  long  intervals,  and  such  of  those 
j)eriodically  recurring  events  adopted  for  our  points  of  reckon- 
ing, as  occur  within  twenty-four  hours  respectively  of  either, 
that  we  measure  by  artificial  means.  The  whole  days  are 
counted  out  for  us  by  nature ;  the  fractional  parts  only,  at 
cither  end,  are  measured  by  our  clocks.  To  keep  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  integer  days  correct,  so  that  none  shall  be  lost  or 
counted  twice,  is  the  object  of  the  calendar.  Chronology 
marks  out  the  order  of  succession  of  events,  and  refers  them 

*  Xpopos,  time ;  /itrptiy,  to  measure. 
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to  their  proper  years  and  days ;  while  chronometrj,  ground- 
ing its  determinations  on  the  precise  observation  of  such 
regularly  periodical  events  as  can  be  conveniently  and  exactly 
subdivided^  enables  us  to  fix  the  moments  in  whidi  phenomena 
occur,  with  the  last  degree  of  precision. 

(152.)  In  the  admination  or  transit  {u  e*  the  passage  across 
the  meridian  of  an  observer,)  of  every  star  in  the  heavens,  he 
is  furnished  with  such  a  regularly  periodical  natural  event  as 
we  allude  to.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  the  transits  of  the 
brightest  and  most  conveniently  situated  fixed  stars  that 
astronomers  resort  to  ascertain  their  exact  time,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
error  of  their  clocks. 

(153.)  Before  we  describe  the  instrument  destined  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  such  culminations,  however,  or  those  in- 
tended for  the  measurement  of  angular  intervals  in  the  sphere, 
it  is  requisite  to  place  clearly  befofe  the  reader  the  prindple 
on  which  the  telescope  is  applied  in  astronomy  to  the  precise 
determination  of  a  direction  in  space,  —  that,  namely  of  the 
visual  ray  by  which  we  see  a  star  or  any  other  distant  object. 

(154.)  The  telescope  most  commonly  used  in  astronomy 
for  these  purposes  is  the  refracting  telescope,  which  consists 
of  an  object-gkss  (either  single,  or  as  is  now  ahnost  universal, 
double,  forming  what  is  called  in  optics,  an  achromatic  com- 
bination) A;  a  tube  AB,  into  which  the  brass  cell  of  the 
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object-glass  is  firmly  screwed,  and  an  eye-lens  C,  for  which  is 
often  substituted  a  combination  of  glasses  designed  to  increase 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope,  or  otherwise  give 
more  distinctness  of  vision  according  to  optical  principles 
which  we  have  no  occasion  here  to  refer  to.  This  also  is 
fitted  into  a  cell,  which  b  screwed  firmly  into  the  end  B  of 
the  tube,  so  that  object-glass,  tube,  and  eye-glass  may  be 
considered  as  forming  one  piece,  invariable  in  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts. 
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(155.)  The  line  P  Q  joining  the  centres  of  the  object  and 
eye-glasses  and  produced,  is  called  the  axis  or  line  ofcollima'- 
Hon  of  the  telescope.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the  situation  of 
this  line  holds  a  fixed  relation  to  the  tube  and  its  appendages, 
so  long  as  the  object  and  eye-glasses  maintain  their  fixity  in 
this  respect. 

(156.)  Whatever  distant  object  E,  this  line  is  directed  to, 
an  inverted  picture  or  image  of  that  object  F  is  formed  (ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  optics),  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  and  may  there  be  viewed  as  if  it  were  a  real  object, 
through  the  eye-lens  C,  which  (if  of  short  focus)  enables  us 
to  magnify  it  just  as  such  a  lens  would  magnify  a  material 
object  in  the  same  place. 

(157.)  Now  as  this  image  is  formed  and  viewed  in  the 
air,  being  itself  immaterial  and  impalpable  —  nothing  prevents 
our  placing  in  that  very  place  F  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  a 
real,  substantial  object  of  very  definite  form  and  delicate 
make,  such  as  a  fine  metallic  point,  as  of  a  needle  —  or  bet^ 
ter  still,  a  cross  formed  by  two  very  fine  threads  (spider-lines), 
thin  metallic  wires,  or  lines  drawn  on  glass  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  —  and  whose  intersection  is  all  but  a 
mathematical  point.  If  such  a  point,  wire,  or  cross  be  care- 
fully placed  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  exact  focus  F,  both  of  the 
object  and  eye-glass,  it  will  be  seen  through  the  latter  at  the 
same  time,  and  occupying  the  same  precise  place  as  the  image 
of  the  distant  star  E,  The  magnifying  power  of  the  lens 
renders  perceptible  the  smallest  deviation  from  perfect  coinci- 
dence, which,  should  it  exist,  is  a  proof,  that  the  axis  Q  P  is 
not  directed  rigorously  towards  E.  In  that  case,  a  fine  mo- 
tion (by  means  of  a  screw  duly  applied),  communicated  to 
the  telescope,  wiU  be  necessary  to  vary  the  direction  of  the 
axis  till  the  coincidence  is  rendered  perfect  So  precise  is 
this  mode  of  pointing  found  in  practice,  that  the  axis  of  a 
telescope  may  be  directed  towards  a  star  or  other  definite  ce- 
lestial object  without  an  error  of  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
second  of  angular  measure. 

(158.)  This  application  of  the  telescope  may  be  considered 
as  completely  annihilating  that  part  of  the  error  of  observa* 
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tion  which  might  otherwise  arise  from  an  erroneous  estimation 
of  the  direction  in  which  an  object  lies  from  the  observer's 
eje^  or  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
grand  source  of  all  the  precision  of  modem  astronomy,  with- 
out which  all  other  refinements  in  instruniental  workmanship 
would  be  thrown  away ;  the  errors  capable  of  being  com- 
mitted in  pointing  to  an  object,  without  such  assistance,  being 
far  greater  than  what  could  arise  from  any  but  the  very 
coarsest  graduation.  *  In  fact,  the  telescope  thus  applied 
becomes,  with  respect  to  angular,  what  the  microscope  is  with 
respect  to  linear  dimension.  By  concentrating  attention  on 
its  smallest  parts,  and  magnifying  into  palpable  intervals  the 
minutest  difierences,  it  enables  us  not  only  to  scrutinise  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  pointed,  but 
to  refer  their  apparent  places,  with  all  but  geometrical  pre- 
cision, to  the  parts  of  any  scale  with  which  we  propose  to 
compare  them. 

(159.)  We  now  return  to  our  subject,  the  determination  of 
time  by  the  transits  or  culminations  of  celestial  objects.  The 
instrument  with  which  such  culminations  are  observed  is 
called  a  transit  instrument  It  consists  of  a  telescope  firmly 
fastened  on  a  horizontal  axis  directed  to  the  east  and  west 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 

*  The  honour  of  this  cmpiUl  improvement  has  been  successfully  vindicated 
by  Derham  (Phil.  Trans,  zxx.  60S.)  to  our  young,  talented,  and  unfortunate 
countryman  Gasooigne,  from  his  correspondence  with  Crabtree  and  Horrockes, 
in  his  (  Derham 's)  possession.  The  passages  cited  by  Derham  from  these  letters 
leave  no  doubt  that,  so  early  as  1640,  Gascoigne  had  applied  telescopes  to  his 
quadrants  and  sextants,  with  threadM  in  the  common  focu$  of  the  gUutea ;  and  had 
even  carried  the  invention  so  far  as  to  illuminate  the  field  of  view  by  artificial 
light,  which  he  found  **  vay  helpful  when  the  moon  appear^  naif  oriiu  not  others 
wi$e  light  enough,**  These  inventions  were  freely  communicated  by  him  to 
Crabtree,  and  through  him  to  his  friend  Horrockes,  the  pride  and  boast  of 
British  astronomy ;  both  of  whom  expressed  their  unbounded  admiration  of  this 
and  many  other  of  his  delicate  and  admirable  improvements  in  the  art  of  obser- 
vation. Gascoigne,  however,  perished,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor ;  and  the  premature  and  sudden  death  of  Horrockes,  at  a  yet 
earlier  age,  will  account  for  the  temporary  oblivion  a£  the  invention.  It  was 
revived,  or  re-invented,  in  1667,  by  Picard  and  Ausout  (Lalande,  Astion. 
SSIO.),  after  which  its  use  became  universal.  Morin,  even  earlier  than  Gas- 
coigne (in  1635),  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  telescope  for  plain  sights ;  but 
it  is  the  thread  or  wire  stretched  in  the  focus  with  which  the  image  of  a  star 
can  be  brought  to  exact  coincidence,  which  gives  the  telescope  its  advantage  in 
practice ;  and  the  idea  of  this  docs  nut  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Morin.  Skc 
LalandCi  ubi  guprd. ) 
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meridian  of  the  place  of  obseiratioo.  The  extremities  of  the 
axis  ore  formed  into  cylindrical  pivots  of  exactly  equal  di- 
ameters, which  rest  in  notches  formed  in  metallic  supports, 
bedded  (in  the  case  of  large  instruments)  on  strong  pieces  of 
atone,  and  susceptible  of  nice  adjustment  by  screws,  both  in 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction.  By  the  former  a<^ust- 
ment,  the  axis  can  be  rendered  precisely  horizontal,  by  level- 
ling  it  with  a  level  made  to  rest  on  the 
pivots.  By  the  latter  adjustment  the 
axis  is  brought  precisely  into  the  east 
and  west  direction,  the  criterion  of 
which  is  furnished  by  the  observations 
themselves  made  with  the  instrument, 
in  a  nuuiner  presently  to  be  explained, 
or  by  a  well-defined  object,  called  a  meridian  mark,  originally 
determined  by  such  observations,  and  then,  for  convenience 
of  ready  reference,  permanently  established,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, exactly  in  a  meridian  line  passing  through  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  instrument.  It  is  evident,  from  this  de- 
scription, that,  if  the  axis,  or  line  of  collimation  of  the 
telescope  be  once  well  adjusted  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  tran»t,  it  will  never  quit  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  when 
the  instrument  is  turned  round  on  its  axis  of  rotation. 

(160.)  In  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  telescope,  is  placed,  not  a  ringle  cross,  as  in 
our  general  exphtnation  in  art.  157.,  but  a  system  of  one 
horizontal  and  several   equidistant   vertical 
threads  or   wires,  (five  or  seven  are  more 
usually  employed,)  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed  figure,   which  always  appear  in   Uie 
Jield  of  view,  when  properly  illuminated,  by 
day  by  the  light  of  the  sky,  by  night  by  that 
of  a  lamp  introduced  by  a  contrivance  not  necessary  here 
to  explcun.     The   place  of  this  system   of  wires  may   be 
altered  by  adjusting  screws,  ^ving  it  a  lateral  (horizontal) 
motion ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  brought  to  such  a  position, 
that  the  middle  one  of  the  vertical  wires  shall  intersect  &€ 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope,  where  it  is  arrested  and 
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permanently  fastened.*  In  this  situation  it  is  evident  that 
the  middle  thread  will  be  a  visible  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  celestial  meridian  to  which  the  telescope 
is  pointed ;  and  when  a  star  is  seen  to  cross  this  wire  in  the 
telescope,  it  b  in  the  act  of  culminating,  or  passing  the 
celestial  meridian.  The  instant  of  this  event  is  noted  by  the 
clock  or  chronometer,  which  forms  an  indispensable  accom- 
paniment of  the  transit  instrument.  For  greater  precision, 
the  moments  of  its  crossing  all  the  vertical  threads  is  noted, 
and  a  mean  taken,  which  (since  the  threads  are  equidistant) 
would  give  exactly  the  same  result,  were  all  the  observations 
perfect,  and  will,  of  course,  tend  to  subdivide  and  destroy  their 
errors  in  an  average  of  the  whole  in  the  contrary  case. 

(161.)  For  the  mode  of  executing  the  adjustments,  and 
allowing  for  the  errors  unavoidable  in  the  use  of  this  simple 
and  el^ant  instrument,  the  reader  must  consult  works 
especially  devoted  to  this  department  of  practical  astronomy.f 
We  shall  here  only  mention  one  important  verification  of  its 
correctness,  which  consists  in  reversing  the  ends  of  the  axis, 
or  turning  it  east  for  west.  If  this  be  done,  and  it  continue 
to  give  the  same  results,  and  intersect  the  same  point  on  the 
meridian  mark,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  line  of  coUimation  of 
the  telescope  is  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  describes 
strictly  a  plane,  u  e.  marks  out  in  the  heavens  a  great  cirek. 
In  good  transit  observations,  an  error  of  two  or  three  tenths 
of  a  second  of  time  in  the  moment  of  a  star's  culmination  is 
the  utmost  which  need  be  apprehended,  exclusive  of  the  error 
of  the  clock :  in  other  words,  a  clock  may  be  compared  with 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  by  a  single  observation,  without 
risk  of  greater  error.  By  multiplying  observations,  of  course, 
a  yet  greater  degree  of  precision  may  be  obtained. 

(162.)  The  plane  described  by  the  line  of  coUimation  of 

*  Tbcre  is  no  way  of  bringing  the  fmf  opHe  axis  of  the  object  gUn  to  co- 
incide txactip  with  the  line  of  coUimation,  but,  to  long  as  the  object  glass  does 
not  shift  or  shake  in  its  cell,  any  line  holding  tm  inv€uiaUe  position  with  respect  to 
that  axis,  may  be  taken  for  the  eomosntional  or  astronomical  axis  with  equal 
effect. 

f  See  Dr.  Pearson*s  Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy.  Also  Bianofai  Sopra 
lo  Stromcnto  de'  PassagL     Ephem.  di  Milano,  1824. 
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a  transit  ought  to  be  that  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  ob- 
servation. To  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  celestial 
observation  must  be  resorted  to.  Now>  as  the  meridian  is  a 
great  circle  passing  through  the  pole,  it  necessarily  bisects 
the  diurnal  circles  described  by  all  the  stars,  all  which  describe 
the  two  semicircles  so  arising  in  equal  intervals  of  12  sidereal 
hours  each.  Hence,  if  we  choose  a  star  whose  whole  diurnal 
circle  is  above  the  horizon,  or  which  never  sets,  and  observe 
the  moments  of  its  upper  and  lower  transits  across  the 
middle  wire  of  the  telescope,  if  we  find  the  two  semidiurnal 
portions  east  and  west  of  the  plane  described  by  the  telescope 
to  be  described  in  precisely  equal  times,  we  may  be  sure  that 
plane  is  the  meridian. 

(163.)  The  angular  intervals  measured  by  means  of  the 
transit  instrument  and  clock  are  arcs  of  the  equinoctial,  inter- 
cepted between  circles  of  declination  passing  through  the 
objects  observed ;  and  their  measurement,  in  this  case,  is  per- 
formed by  no  artificial  graduation  of  circles,  but  by  the  help 
of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  which  carries  equal  arcs  of  the 
equinoctial  across  the  meridian,  in  equal  times,  at  the  rate  of 
15^  per  sidereal  hour.  In  all  other  cases,  when  we  would 
measure  angular  intervals,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
circles,  or  portions  of  circles,  constructed  of  metal  or  other 
firm  and  durable  material,  and  mechanically  subdivided  into 
equal  parts,  such  as  degrees,  minutes,  &c  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of  the  angular 
interval  between  two  directions  in  space  can  be  performed 
is  as  follows.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  a  circle,  divided  into  360 
degrees,  (niunbered  in  order  from  any  point  (f  in  the  circum- 
ference, round  to  the  same  point  again,)  and  connected  with 
its  centre  by  spokes  or  rays,  ar,  y,  r,  firmly  united  to  its  circum- 
ference or  limb.  At  the  centre  let  a  circular  hole  be  pierced, 
in  which  shall  move  a  pivot  exactly  fitting  it,  carrying  a  tube, 
whose  axis,  a  b,  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
or  per})endicular  to  the  pivot ;  and  also  two  arms,  m,  n,  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  forming  one  piece  with  the  tube  and 
the  axis ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  axis  on  the  centre  shall 
carry  the  tube  and  arms  smoothly  round  the  circle,  to  be 
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arrested  and  fixed  at  any  point  we  please^  by  a  contrivance 
called  a  clamp.  Suppose,  now,  we  would  measure  the  angu- 
lar interval  between  two  fixed  objects,  S,  T.     The  plane  of 

the  circle  must  first  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  pass  through 
them  both,  and  immoveablj 
fixed  and  maintained  in  that 
position.  This  done,  let  the 
axis  a  b  o(  the  tube  be 
T  directed  to  one  of  them,  S, 
and  clamped.  Then  will  a 
mark  on  the  arm  m  point 
either  exactly  to  some  one  of  the  divimons  on  the  limb, 
or  between  two  of  them  adjacent.  In  the  former  case, 
the  division  must  be  noted  as  the  reading  of  the  arm  m.  In 
the  latter,  the  fractional  part  of  one  whole  interval  between 
the  consecutive  divisions  by  which  the  mark  on  m  surpasses 
the  last  inferior  division  must  be  estimated  or  measured  by 
some  mechanical  or  optical  means.  (See  art.  165.)  The 
division  and  fractional  part  thus  noted,  and  reduced  into 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  read- 
ing  of  the  limb  corresponding  to  that  position  of  the  tube  ab, 
where  it  points  to  the  object  S.  The  same  must  then  be 
done  for  the  object  T ;  the  tube  pointed  to  it,  and  the  limb 
"  read  off^  the  position  of  the  circle  remaining  meanwhile 
unaltered.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that,  if  the  lesser  of  these 
readings  be  subtracted  from  the  greater,  their  difference  will 
be  the  angular  interval  between  S  and  T,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  at  whatever  point  of  the  limb  the  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations  or  the  point  0^  be  situated. 

(164.)  The  very  same  result  will  be  obtained,  if,  instead 
of  making  the  tube  moveable  upon  the  circle,  we  connect  it 
invariably  with  the  latter,  and  make  both  revolve  together 
on  an  axis  concentric  with  the  circle,  and  forming  one  piece 
with  it,  working  in  a  hollow  formed  to  receive  and  fit  it  in 
some  fixed  support  Such  a  combination  is  represented  in 
section  in  the  annexed  sketch.  T  is  the  tube  or  sight, 
fiEtftened,  at  p  />,  on  the  circle  A  B,  whose  axis,  D,  works  in 
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the  solid  metallic  centring  £,  from  wHch  originates  an  arm, 
F,  carrying  at  its  extremity  an  index,  or  other  proper  mark, 


to  point  out  and  read  off  the  exact  division  of  the  circle  at  B, 
the  point  close  to  it  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  telescope  and 
circle  revolve  through  any  angle,  the  part  of  the  limb  of  the 
latter,  vrhich  by  such  revolution  is  carried  past  the  index  F, 
will  measure  the  angle  described.  This  Is  the  most  usual 
mode  of  applying  divided  circles  in  astronomy. 

(165.)  The  index  F  may  either  be  a  simple  pointer,  like  a 
dock  hand  (Jig.  a);  or  &  TCmier  {Ju/.  b) ;  or,  lastly,  a  com- 


pound microscope  (Jig.  c\  represented  in  section  in  fig.  d, 
and  fumiehed  with  a  cross  in  the  common  focus  of  its  object 
and  eyeglass,  moveable  by  a  fine-threaded  screw,  by  which 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  may  bo  brought  to  exact  coinci- 
dence with  the  imago  of  the  nearest  of  the  divisions  of  the 
circle  formed  in  the  focua  of  the  object  lens  upon  the  very 
same  principle  with  that  explmned,  art  157.  for  the  point- 
ing of  the  telescope,  only  that  here  the  fiducial  cross  is  made 
moveable ;  and  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  eorew 
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required  for  this  purpose  the  distance  of  that  division  from 
the  original  or  zero  point  of  the  microscope  may  be  estimated. 
Tills  simple  but  delicate  contrivance  gives  to  the  reading  off 
of  a  circle  a  degree  of  accuracy  only  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  microscope,  and  the  perfection  with  which  a  screw  can 
be  executed,  and  places  the  subdivision  of  angles  on  the  same 
footing  of  optical  certidnty  which  is  introduced  into  their 
measurement  by  the  use  of  the  telescope. 

(166.)  The  exactness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  must 
depend,  1st,  on  the  precision  with  which  the  tube  a  b  can  be 
pointed  to  the  objects ;  2dly,  on  the  accuracy  of  graduation 
of  the  limb ;  3dly,  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  intervals  between  any  two  consecutive  gradua- 
tions can  be  performed.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
latter  object  with  any  required  exactness  has  been  explained 
in  the  last  article.  With  regard  to  the  graduation  of  the 
limb,  being  merely  of  a  mechanical  nature,  we  shall  pass  it 
without  remark,  further  than  this,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  instrument-making,  the  amount  of  error  from  this  source 
of  inaccuracy  is  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed.* 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  the  sights 
a  &  be  nothing  more  than  simple  crosses,  or  pin-holes  at  the 
ends  of  a  hollow  tube,  or  an  eye-hole  at  one  end,  and  a  cross  at 
the  other,  no  greater  nicety  in  pointing  can  be  expected  than 
what  simple  vision  with  the  naked  eye  can  command.  But 
if,  in  place  of  these  simple  but  coarse  contrivances,  the  tube 
itself  be  converted  into  a  telescope,  having  an  object-glass  at 
by  an  eye-piece  at  a,  and  a  fiducial  cross  in  their  common 
focus,  as  explained  in  art.  157. ;  and  if  the  motion  of  the 
tube  on  the  limb  of  the  circle  be  arrested  when  the  object  is 
brought  just  into  coincidence  with  the  intersectional  point  of 
that  cross,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  degree  of  exactness 
may  be  attained  in  the  pointing  of  the  tube  than  by  the  un- 
assisted eye,  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  and 
distinctness  of  the  telescope  used. 

*  In  the  grcmt  Ertel  circle  at  Pulkora,  the  probable  amoant  of  tbe  aeeidemiai 
error  of  division  is  tUted  by  Bl  StniYe  not  to  exceed  0^*264.  Dcm.  de  TOte. 
eentrale  da  Pulkova*  p.  1 47. 
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(167.)  The  simplest  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of 
an  angular  interval  can  be  executed,  is  what  we  have  just 
described ;  but,  in  strictness,  this  mode  is  applicable  only  to 
terrestrial  angles,  such  as  those  occupied  on  the  sensible 
horizon  by  the  objects  which  surround  our  station, — because 
these  only  remain  stationary  during  the  interval  while  the 
telescope  is  shifted  on  the  limb  from  one  object  to  the  other. 
But  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  by  destroying  this 
essential  condition,  renders  the  direct  measiu*ement  of  an« 
gular  distance  from  object  to  object  by  this  means  impossible. 
The  same  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  if  we  seek  only 
to  determine  the  interval  between  the  diurnal  circles  de* 
scribed  by  any  two  celestial  objects.     Suppose  every  star,  in 
its  diurnal  revolution,  were  to  leave  behind  it  a  visible  trace 
in  the  heavens, — a  fine  line  of  light,  for  instance, — then  a 
telescope  once  pointed  to  a  star,  so  as  to  have  its  image 
brought  to  coincidence  with  the  intersection  of  the  wires, 
would  constantly  remain  pointed  to  some  portion  or  other  of 
this  line,  which  would  therefore  continue  to  appear  in  its 
field  as  a  luminous  line,  permanently  intersecting  the  same 
point,  till  the  star  came  round  again.     From  one  such  line 
to  another  the  telescope  might  be  shifted,  at  leisure,  without 
error ;  and  then  the  angular  interval  between  the  two  diurnal 
circles,  in  the  plane  of  the  telescopes  rotation^  might  be  mea* 
sured.     Now,  though  we  cannot  see  the  path  of  a  star  in  the 
heavens,  we  can  wait  till  the  star  itself  crosses  the  field  of 
view,  and  seize  the  moment  of  its  passage  to  place  the  inter- 
section of  its  wires  so  that  the  star  shall  traverse  it;  by 
which,  when  the  telescope  is  well  clamped,  we  equally  well 
secure  the  podtion  of  its  diurnal  circle  as  if  we  continued  to 
see  it  ever  so  long.     The  reading  off  of  the  limb  may  then  be 
performed  at  leisure;  and  when  another  star  comes  round 
into  the  plane  of  the  circle,  we  may  undamp  the  telescope, 
and  a  similar  observation  will  enable  us  to  assign  the  place  of 
its  diurnal  circle  on  the  limb :  and  the  observations  may  be 
repeated  alternately,  every  day,  as  the  stars  pass,  till  we  are 
satisfied  with  their  result. 

H  s 
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(168.)  This  b  the  principle  of  the  mural  circle^  which  is 
nothing  more  than  such  a  circle  as  we  have  described  in  art. 
163.9  firmly  supported^  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian^  on  a 
long  and  powerful  horizontal  axis.  This  axis  is  let  into  a 
massive  pier,  or  wall^  of  stone  (whence  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument),  and  so  secured  by  screws  as  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
justment both  in  a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction ;  so  that, 
like  the  axis  of  the  transit^  it  can  be  maintained  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon^  the  plane 
of  the  circle  being  consequently  truly  meridional 

(169.)  The  meridian,  being  at  right  angles  to  all  the  di- 
urnal circles  described  by  the  stars,  its  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween any  two  of  them  will  measure  the  least  distance 
between  these  circles,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  declinations,  as  also  to  the  difference  of  the  meridian  atH- 
tudes  of  the  objects  —  at  least  when  corrected  for  refraction. 
These  differences,  then,  are  the  angular  intervals  directly 
measured  by  the  mural  circle.  But  from  these,  supposing 
the  law  and  amount  of  refraction  known,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude, not  their  differences  only,  but  the  quantities  them- 
selves, as  we  shall  now  explain* 

(170.)  The  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  comple- 
ment of  its  distance  from  the  pole.  The  pole,  being  a  point 
in  the  meridian,  might  be  directly  observed  on  the  limb  of  the 
^cle,  if  any  star  stood  exactly  therein ;  and  thence  the  polar 
distances^  and,  of  course,  the  declinations  of  all  the  rest, 
might  be  at  once  determined.  But  this  not  being  the  case, 
a  bright  star  as  near  the  pole  as  can  be  found  is  selected,  and 
observed  in  its  upper  and  lower  culminations ;  that  is,  when 
it  passes  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  pole.  Now,  as  its 
distance  from  the  pole  remains  the  same,  the  difference  of 
reading  off  the  circle  in  the  two  cases  is,  of  course  (when 
corrected  for  refraction),  equal  to  twice  the  polar  distance  of 
the  star ;  the  arc  intercepted  on  the  limb  of  the  circle  being, 
in  this  case,  equal  to  the  angular  diameter  of  the  star's  diurnal 
circle.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  II P  O  represents  the  celestial 
meridian,  P  the  pole,  B  R,  A  Q,  C  D  the  diurnal  circles  of 
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stars  which  arrive  on  the  meridian  at  B,  A,  and  C  in  their 

upper  and  at  R,Q,D  in  their  lower  culminations^  of  which  D 

and  Q  happen  above  the  horizon 

HO.    P  is  the  pole;   and  if  we 

suppose  h  p  o  to  he  the  mural 

circle,  having  S  for  its  centre,  b  a 

c  p  d  will  be  the  points  on  its 

circumference  corresponding  to  B 

A  C  P  D  in  the  heavens.     Now 

the  arcs  b  a,  b  c,  bd,  and  c  d  are 

given  immediately  by  observation; 

and  since  C  P  =  P  D,  we  have  also  cp=p  rf,  and  each  of  them 

=z^  cd,  consequently  the  place  of  tlie  polar  point,  as  it  is 

called,  upon  the  limb  of  the  circle  becomes  known,  and  the 

arcs  pby  p  a,  pc,   which  represent  on  the   circle   the  polar 

distances  required,  become  also  known. 

(171.)  The  situation  of  the  pole  star,  which  is  a  very  bril- 
liant one,  is  eminently  favourable  for  this  purpose,  being  only 
about  a  degree  and  half  from  the  pole ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
star  usually  and  almost  solely  chosen  for  this  important  pur- 
pose; the  more  especially  because,  both  its  culminations 
taking  place  at  great  and  not  very  different  altitudes,  the  re- 
fractions by  which  they  are  affected  are  of  small  amount,  and 
differ  but  slightly  from  each  other,  so  that  their  correction  is 
easily  and  safely  applied.  The  brightness  of  the  pole  star, 
too,  allows  it  to  be  easily  observed  in  the  daytime.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  peculiarities,  this  star  is  one  of  constant 
resort  with  astronomers  for  the  adjustment  and  verification  of 
instruments  of  almost  every  description.  In  the  case  of  the 
transit,  for  instance,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  object  for  the 
application  of  the  method  of  testing  the  meridional  situation 
of  the  instrument  described  in  art.  162.,  in  fact,  the  most 
advantageous  of  any  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  its  being 
the  most  remote  from  the  zenith,  at  its  upper  culmination, 
of  all  bright  stars  observable  both  above  and  below  the 
pole. 

(172.)  The  place  of  the  polar  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural 
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cirde  once  detenmned^  becomes  an  ori^n,  or  zero  point,  from 
which  the  polar  distances  of  all  objects,  referred  to  other 
points  on  the  same  limb>  reckon.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
actual  commencement  0^  of  the  graduations  stand  there,  or 
not ;  since  it  is  only  by  the  differences  of  the  readings  that 
the  arcs  on  the  limb  are  determined ;  and  hence  a  great  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  in  the  power  of  commencing%anew  a  fresh 
series  of  observations,  in  which  a  different  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  shall  be  employed,  and  different 
graduations  brought  into  use,  by  which  inequalities  of  divi^ 
sion  may  be  detected  and  neutralized.  This  is  accomplished 
practically  by  detaching  the  telescope  from  its  old  bearings 
on  the  circle,  and  fixing  it  afresh,  by  screws  or  damps,  on  a 
different  part  of  the  circumference. 

(173.)  A  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural  cirde,  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  polar  pointy  is  the  horizontal  pointy  which, 
being  once  known,  becomes  in  like  manner  an  origm,  or  zero 
point,  from  which  altitudes  are  reckoned.  The  prindple  of 
its  determination  b  ultimately  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  polar  point.  As  no  star  exists  in  the  celestial  horizon, 
the  observer  must  seek  to  determine  two  points  on  the  limb, 
the  one  of  which  shall  be  precisely  as  far  below  the  horizon- 
tal point  as  the  other  is  above  it.  For  this  purpose,  a  star 
is  observed  at  its  culmination  on  one  night,  by  pointing  the 
telescope  directly  to  it,  and  the  next,  by  pointing  to  the  image 
of  the  same  star  reflected  in  the  still,  unruffled  surface  of  a 
fluid  at  perfect  rest.  Mercury,  as  the  most  reflective  fluid 
known,  is  generally  chosen  for  that  use.  As  the  surfsice  of  a 
fluid  at  rest  is  necessarily  horizontal,  and  as  the  angle  of 
reflection,  by  the  laws  of  optics,  is  equal  to  that  of  incidence, 
this  image  will  be  just  as  much  depressed  below  the  horizon 
as  the  star  itself  is  above  it  (allowing  for  the  difference  of 
refiractioh  at  the  moments  of  observation).  The  arc  inter- 
cepted on  the  limb  of  the  circle  between  the  star  and  its  re- 
flected image  thus  consecutively  observed,  when  corrected  for 
refraction,  is  the  double  altitude  of  the  star,  and  its  point  of 
bisection  the  horizontal  point.     The  reflecting  surface  of  a 
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fluid  SO  used  for  the  determination  of  the  altitudes  of  objects 
is  called  an  artificial  horizonJ^ 

(174.)  The  mural  circle  is>  in  fact,  at  the  same  time,  a 
transit  instrument ;  and,  if  furnished  with  a  proper  system 
of  vertical  wires  in  the  focus  of  its  telescope,  may  be  used  as 
such.  As  the  axis,  however,  is  only  supported  at  one  end, 
it  has  not  the  strength  and  permanence  necessary  for  the 
more  delicate  purposes  of  a  transit ;  nor  can  it  be  verified,  as 
a  transit  may,  by  the  reversal  of  the  two  ends  of  its  axis, 
east  for  west.  Nothing,  however,  prevents  a  divided  circle 
being  permanently  fastened  on  the  axis  of  a  transit  instru- 
ment, either  near  to  one  of  its  extremities,  or  close  to  the 
telescope,  so  as  to  revolve  with  it,  the  reading  off  being  per- 
formed by  one  or  more  microscopes  fixed  on  one  of  its  piers. 
Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  transit  circle,  or  a  meri- 
dian CIRCLE,  and  serves  for  the  simultaneous  determination 
of  the  right  ascensions  and  polar  distances  of  objects  observed 
with  it ;  the  time  of  transit  being  noted  by  the  clock,  and 
the  circle  being  read  off  by  the  lateral  microscopes.  There  is 
much  advantage,  when  extensive  catalogues  of  small  stars 
have  to  be  formed,  in  this  simultaneous  determination  of  both 
their  celestial  co-ordinates :  to  which  may  be  added  the  fa- 
cility of  applying  to  the  meridian  circle  a  telescope  of  any 
length  and  optical  power.  The  construction  of  the  mural 
circle  renders  this  highly  inconvenient,  and  indeed  impracti- 
cable beyond  very  moderate  limits. 

(175.)  The  determination  of  the  horizontal  point  on  the 
limb  of  an  instrument  is  of  such  essential  importance  in 
astronomy,  that  the  student  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
every  means  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  are,  the  arti- 
ficial horizon,  the  plumb-line,  the  level,  and  the  collimator. 
The  artificial  horizon  has  been  already  explained.    The  plumb- 

*  By  a  peculiar  and  delicate  manipulation  and  management  of  the  setting, 
bisection,  and  reading  off  of  the  circle,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  moveable  horizon- 
tal micrometic  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  found  practicable  to 
olraenre  a  slow  moving  star  (as  the  pole  star)  (m  one  and  the  tame  nighty  both  by 
reflection  and  direct  vision,  sufficiently  near  to  either  culmination  to  give  the 
horizontal  point,  without  risking  the  change  of  refraction  in  twenty-four  hourt; 
so  that  this  source  of  error  is  thus  completely  eliminated. 
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line  is  a  fine  thread  or  wire^  to  which  b  suspended  a  weight, 
whose  oscillations  are  impeded  and  quickly  reduced  to  rest  by 
plunging  it  in  water.  The  direction  idtimately  assumed  by 
such  a  line,  admitting  its  perfect  flexibility ^  is  that  of  gravity, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water.  Its  application 
to  the  purposes  of  astronomy  is,  however,  so  delicate,  and 
diBBcult,  and  liable  to  error,  unl^  extraordinary  precautions 
are  taken  in  its  use,  that  it  is  at  present  almost  universally 
abandoned,  for  the  more  convenient,  and  equally  exact  in* 
strument  the  leveL 

(176.)  The  level  is  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  a  liquid, 
(spirit  of  wine,  or  sulphuric  ether,  being  those  now  generally 


used,  on  account  of  their  extreme  mobility,  and  not  being 
liable  to  freeze,)  the  bubble  in  which,  when  the  tube  is  placed 
horizontally,  would  rest  indifferently  in  any  part  if  the  tube 
could  be  mathemalically  straight.  But  that  being  impossible 
to  execute,  and  every  tube  having  some  slight  curvature ;  if 
the  convex  side  be  placed  upwards  the  bubble  will  occupy 
the  higher  part,  as  in  the  figure  (where  the  curvature  is  pur- 
posely exaggerated).  Suppose  such  a  tube,  as  A  B,  firmly 
fastened  on  a  straight  bar,  C  D,  and  marked  at  a  b,  two 
points  distant  by  the  length  of  the  bubble ;  then,  if  the  in- 
strument be  so  placed  that  the  bubble  shall  occupy  this  inter- 
val, it  is  clear  that  C  D  can  have  no  other  than  one  definite 
inclination  to  the  horizon ;  because,  were  it  ever  so  little 
moved  one  way  or  other,  the  bubble  would  shift  its  place, 
and  run  towards  the  elevated  side.  Suppose,  now,  that  we 
would  ascertain  whether  any  given  line  P  Q  be  horizontal ; 
let  the  base  of  the  level  C  D  be  set  upon  it,  and  note  the 
points  a  b,  between  which  the  bubble  is  exactly  contained ; 
then  turn  the  level  end  for  end,  so  that  C  shall  rest  on  Q, 
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and  D  on  F.  If  then  the  bubble  continue  to  occupy  the 
same  place  between  a  and  h^  it  is  evident  that  P  Q  can  be 
no  otherwise  than  horizontal.  If  not,  the  side  towards  which 
the  bubble  runs  is  highest,  and  must  be  lowered.  Astrono- 
mical levels  are  furnished  with  a  divided  scale,  by  which  the 
places  of  the  ends  of  the  bubble  can  be  nicely  marked ;  and 
it  is  said  that  they  can  be  executed  with  such  delicacy,  as  to 
indicate  a  single  second  of  angular  deviation  from  exact  hori- 
zontality.  In  such  levels  accident  is  not  trusted  to  to  give 
the  requisite  curvature.  They  are  ground  and  polished  in- 
ternally by  peculiar  mechanical  processes  of  great  delicacy. 

(177.)  The  mode  in  which  a  level  may  be  applied  to  find 
the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  of  a  vertical  divided  circle 
may  be  thus  explained :  Let  A  B  be  a  telescope  firmly  fixed 
to  such  a  circle,  D  E  F,  and  moveable  in  one  with  it  on  a 
horizontal  axis  C,  which  must 
be  like  that  of  a  transit,  sus- 
ceptible of  reversal  (see  art. 
161.),  and  with  which  the 
circle  is  inseparably  connected. 
Direct  the  telescope  on  some 
distant  well-defined  object  S, 
and  bisect  it  by  its  horizontal 
wire,  and  in  this  position  clamp 
it  fast.  Let  L  be  a  level  fas- 
tened at  right  angles  to  an  arm, 
L  E  F,  furnished  with  a  micro- 
scope, or  vernier  at  F,  and,  if  we  please,  another  at  E.  Let 
this  arm  be  fitted  by  grinding  on  the  axis  C,  but  capable  of 
moving  smoothly  on  it  without  carrying  it  round,  and  also  of 
being  clamped  fast  on  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  moving 
until  required.  While  the  telescope  is  kept  fixed  on  the  ob- 
ject S,  let  the  level  be  set  so  as  to  bring  its  bubble  to  the 
marks  a  b,  and  clamp  it  there.  Then  will  the  arm  L  C  F 
have  some  certain  determinate  inclination  (no  matter  what) 
to  the  horizon.  In  this  position  let  the  circle  be  read  off  at 
F,  and  then  let  the  whole  apparatus  be  reversed  by  turning 
its  horizontal  axis  end  for  end,  without  nnclamping  the  level 
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arm  from  the  axis.  This  done,  by  the  motion  of  the  whole 
instrument  (level  and  all)  on  its  axis,  restore  the  level  to  its 
horizontal  position  with  the  bubble  at  a  b.  Then  we  are  sure 
that  the  telescope  has  now  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizon 
the  other  troy,  that  it  had  when  pointed  to  S»  and  the  reading 
off  at  F  will  not  have  been  changed.  Now  imclamp  the  level, 
and,  keeping  it  nearly  horizontal,  turn  round  the  circle  on 
the  axis,  so  as  to  carry  back  the  telescope  through  the  zenith 
to  S,  and  in  that  position  clamp  the  circle  and  telescope  fast. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  zenith 
distance  of  S  has  been  moved  over  by  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope from  its  last  position.  Lastly,  without  unclamping  the 
telescope  and  circle,  let  the  level  be  once  more  rectified.  Then 
will  the  arm  L  E  F  once  more  assume  the  same  definite  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  horizon ;  and,  consequently,  if  the 
circle  be  again  read  off,  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
previous  reading  must  measure  the  arc  of  its  circumference 
which  has  passed  under  the  point  F,  which  may  be  considered 
as  having  all  the  while  retained  an  invariable  position.  This 
difference,  then,  will  be  the  double  zenith  distance  of  S,  and 
its  half  will  be  the  zenith  distance  simply,  the  complement  of 
which  is  its  altitude.  Thus  the  altitude  corresponding  to  a 
given  reading  of  the  limb  becomes  known,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  is  ascertained.  Circuitous 
as  this  process  may  appear,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  level  for  this  purpose  which  does  not  in  the  end 
come  to  the  same  thing.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  level 
is  used  as  a  mere  fiducial  reference,  to  preserve  a  horizontal 
point  once  well  determined  by  other  means,  which  is  done  by 
adjusting  it  so  as  to  stand  level  when  the  telescope  is  truly 
horizontal,  and  thus  leaving  it,  depending  on  the  permanence 
of  its  adjustment. 

(178.)  The  last,  but  probably  not  the  least  exact,  as  it 
oertwily  is,  in  innumerable  cases,  the  most  convenient  means 
of  ascertaining  the  horizontal  pointy  is  that  afforded  by  the 
floating  collimator,  an  invention  of  Captain  Kater,  but  of 
which  the  optical  principle  was  first  employed  by  Ritten- 
house,  in  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  definite  direction 
in  space  by  the  emergence  of  parallel  rays  from  a  material 
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object  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  fixed  lens.  This  elegant  in- 
strument is  nothing  more  than  a  small  telescope  furnished 
with  a  cross-wire  in  its  focus^  and  fastened  horizontally,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  may  be,  on  a  flat  iron  floaty  which  is  made  to 
swim  on  mercury,  and  which,  of  course,  wiU,  when  left  to 
itself,  assume  always  one  and  the  same  invariable  inclination 
to  the  horizon.     If  the  cross-wires  of  the  collimator  be  illu- 


minated by  a  lamp,  being  in  the  focus  of  its  object-glass,  the 
rays  from  them  will  issue  parallel,  and  will  therefore  be  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  object-glass  of  any 
other  telescope,  in  which  they  will  form  an  image  a»  if  they 
came  from  a  celestial  object  in  their  direction,  i.  e.  at  an  alti- 
tude equal  to  their  inclination.  Thus  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  of  the  collimator  may  be  observed  cu  if  it  were  a  star, 
and  that,  however  near  the  two  telescopes  are  to  each  other. 
By  transferring  then,  the  collimator  stiU  floating  on  a  vessel 
of  mercury  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  circle,  we  are 
furnished  with  two  quasi-celestial  objects,  at  precisely  equal 
altitudes,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre ;  and  if  these  be 
observed  in  succession  with  the  telescope  of  the  circle,  bring* 
ing  its  cross  to  bisect  the  image  of  the  cross  of  the  collimator 
(for  which  end  the  wires  of  the  latter  cross  are  purposely  set 
45^  inclined  to  the  horizon),  the  difierence  of  the  readings  on 
its  limb  will  be  twice  the  zenith  distance  of  either ;  whence, 
as  in  the  last  article,  the  horizontal  or  zenith  point  is  imme- 
diately determined.  Another,  and,  in  many  respects,  prefer- 
able form  of  the  floating  collimator,  in  which  the  telescope  is 
vertical,  and  whereby  the  zenith  point  is  directly  ascertained, 
is  described  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1828,  p.  257.,  by  the  same 
author. 

(179.)  By  far  the  neatest  and  most  delicate  application  of 
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the  principle  of  collimation  of  Rittenhousc,  however,  is  sug- 
gested by  Benzenberg,  which  affords  at  once,  and  by  a  single 
observation,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nadir  point  of  an 
astronomical  drde.  In  this  combination,  the  telescope  of  the 
circle  is  its  own  collimator.  The 
object  observed  is  the  central  inter- 
sectional  cross  of  the  wires  in  its 
own  focus  reflected  in  mercury. 
A  strong  illumination  being  thrown 
upon  the  system  of  wires  (art.  160.) 
by  a  lateral  lamp,  the  telescope  of 
the  instrument  is  directed  verticaUy 
downwards  towards  the  surface  of 
the  mercury,  as  in  the  figure  an- 
nexed. The  rays  diverging  from 
the  wires  issue  in  parallel  pencils 
from  the  object-glass,  are  incident 
on  the  mercury,  and  are  thence  re- 
flected back  (without  lodng  their  

parallel  character)  to  the  object-  ^^^^^JJ 

glass,  which  is  therefore  enabled  to  collect  them  again  in  its 
focus.  Thus  is  formed  a  reflected  image  of  the  system  of 
cross-wires,  which,  when  brought  by  the  slow  motion  of 
the  telescope  to  exact  coincidence  (intersection  upon  intersec- 
tion) with  the  real  system  as  seen  in  the  eye-piece  of  the 
instrument,  indicates  the  precise  and  rigorous  vcrticality  of 
the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  when  directed  to  the  nadir 
point. 

(180.)  The  transit  and  mural  circle  are  essentially  meridian 
instruments,  being  used  only  to  observe  the  stars  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  meridian  passage.  Independent  of  this  being 
the  most  favourable  moment  for  seeing  them,  it  is  that  in 
which  their  diurnal  motion  is  parallel  to  the  horizon.  It  is 
therefore  easier  at  this  time  than  it  could  be  at  any  other,  to 
place  the  telescope  exactly  in  their  true  direction ;  since  their 
apparent  course  in  the  field  of  view  being  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  thread  of  the  system  of  wires  therein,  they  may, 
by  giving  a  fine  motion  to  the  telescope,  be  brought  to  exact 
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coincidence  with  it^  and  time  may  be  allowed  to  examine  and 
correct  this  coincidence^  if  not  at  first  accurately  hit>  which 
is  the  case  in  no  other  situation.  Generally  speaking,  all 
angular  magnitudes  which  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain 
exactly,  should,  if  possible,  be  observed  at  their  maxima  or 
minima  of  increase  or  diminution ;  because  at  these  points 
they  remain  not  perceptibly  changed  during  a  time  long 
enough  to  complete,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  to  repeat  and 
verify,  our  observations  in  a  careful  and  leisurely  manner. 
The  angle  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  in  this  predicament, 
is  the  altitude  of  the  star,  which  attains  its  maximum  or 
minimum  on  the  meridian,  and  which  is  measured  on  the  limb 
of  the  mural  circle. 

(181.)  The  purposes  of  astronomy,  however,  require  that 
an  observer  should  possess  the  means  of  observing  any  object 
not  directly  on  the  meridian,  but  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal 
course,  or  wherever  it  may  present  itself  in  the  heavens* 
Now,  a  point  in  the  sphere  is  determined  by  reference  to  two 
great  circles  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  or, of  two  circles, 
one  of  which  passes  through  the  pole  of  the  other.  These, 
in  the  language  of  geometry,  are  co-ordinates  by  which  its 
situation  is  ascertained :  for  instance,  —  on  the  earth,  a  place 
is  known  if  we  know  its  longitude  and  latitude; — in  the 
starry  heavens,  if  we  know  its  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion ;  —  in  the  visible  hemisphere,  if  we  know  its  azimuth 
and  altitude,  &c 

(182.)  To  observe  an  object  at  any  point  of  its  diunud 
course,  we  must  possess  the  means  of  directing  a  telescope  to 
it ;  which,  therefore,  must  be  capable  of  motion  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  the  amount  of  its  angular 
motion  in  each  must  be  measured  on  two  circles  co-ordinate 
to  each  other,  whose  planes  must  be  parallel  to  those  in  which 
the  telescope  moves.  The  practical  accomplishment  of  this 
condition  is  effected  by  making  the  axis  of  one  of  the  circles 
penetrate  that  of  the  other  at  right  angles.  The  pierced  axis 
turns  on  fixed  supports,  while  the  other  has  no  connection 
with  any  external  support,  but  is  sustained  entirely  by  that 
which  it  penetrates,  which  is  strengthened  and  enlarged  al 
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the  point  of  penetration  to  receive  it  The  annexed  figme 
exhibits  the  simplest  form  of  such  a  combination,  though 
very  far  indeed  from  the  best  in  point  of  mechanisoL  The 
two  circles  are  read  off  by  verniers,  or  microscopes ;  the  one 
attached  to  the  fixed  support  which  carries  the  principal  axis, 
the  other  to  an  arm  projecting  from  that  axis.  Both  circles 
also  are  susceptible  of  being  clamped,  the  clamps  being  at- 
tached to  the  same  ultimate  bearing  with  which  the  apparatus 
for  reading  off  ia  connected. 

(183.)  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  combination,  however  Its 
principal  axis  be  pointed  (provided  that  its  direction  be  inva- 
riable), will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  any  object 
with  respect  to  the  observer's 
station,  by  angles  reckoned  upon 
two  great  circles  in  the  visible 
hemisphere,  one  of  which  has  for 
its  poles  the  prolongations  of 
the  principal  axis  or  the  vanish- 
ing points  of  a  system  of  lines 
parallel  to  it,  and  the  other 
passes  always  through  these 
poles :  for  the  former  great  cir- 
cle is  the  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  parallel  to  the  circle 
A  B,  while  the  latter,  in  any 
position  of  the  instrument,  is 
the  vanishing  line  of  all  the 
planes  parallel  to  the  circle  G  H ;  and  these  two  planes  beings 
by  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  at  right  angles,  the 
great  circles,  which  are  their  vanishing  lines,  must  be  so  too. 
Now,  if  two  great  circles  of  a  sphere  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  one  will  always  pass  through  the  other's  poles. 

(184.)  There  are,  however,  but  two  positions  in  which 
such  an  apparatus  can  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical utility  in  astronomy.  The  first  is,  when  the  principal 
axis  C  D  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  therefore  points 
to  the  poles  of  ^he  heavens  which  are  the  vanishing  points  of 
all  Imes  in  this  system  of  parallels ;  and  when,  of  course,  the 
plane  of  the  circle  A  B  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  and 
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therefore  has  the  equmoctial  for  Its  vanishing  circle,  and 
measures,  by  its  arcs  read  off,  hour  angles,  or  differences  of 
right  ascension.  In  this  case,  the  great  circles  in  the  heavens, 
corresponding  to  the  various  positions,  which  the  circle  G  H 
can  be  made  to  assimie,  by  the  rotation  of  the  instrument 
round  its  axis  C  D,  are  all  hour-circles ;  and  the  arcs  read  off 
on  this  circle  will  be  declinations,  or  polar  distances,  or  their 
differences. 

(185.)  In  this  position  the  apparatus  assumes  the  name  of 
an  equatorial^  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  a  parallactic  in- 
strument. It  is  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  all  such 
observations  as  require  an  object  to  be  kept  long  in  view, 
because,  being  once  set  upon  the  object,  it  can  be  followed  as 
long  as  we  please  by  a  single  motion^  L  e.  by  merely  turning 
the  whole  apparatus  round  on  its  polar  axis.  For  since, 
when  the  telescope  is  set  on  a  star,  the  angle  between  its 
direction  and  that  of  the  polar  axis  is  equal  to  the  polar 
distance  of  the  star,  it  follows,  that  when  turned  about 
its  axis,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  telescope  on  the 
circle  G  H,  the  point  to  which  it  is  directed  will  always  lie 
in  the  small  circle  of  the  heavens  coincident  with  the  star's 
diurnal  path.  In  many  observations  this  is  an  inestimable 
advantage,  and  one  which  belongs  to  no  other  instrument. 
The  equatorial  is  also  used  for  determining  the  place  of  an 
unknown  by  comparison  with  that  of  a  known  object,  in  a 
manner  to  be  described  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  adjust- 
ments of  the  equatorial  are  somewhat  complicated  and  diffi« 
cult.  They  are  best  performed  in  this  manner :  —  1st,  Follow 
the  pole  star  round  its  whole  diurnal  course,  by  which  it  will 
become  evident  whether  the  polar  axis  is  directed  above  or 
below,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  of  the  true  pole, — and  correct 
it  accordingly  (without  any  attempt,  during  this  process,  to 
correct  the  errors,  if  any,  in  the  position  of  the  declination 
axis).  2dly,  after  the  polar  axis  is  thus  brought  into  adjust- 
ment, place  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle  in  or  near  the 
meridian ;  and,  having  there  secured  it,  observe  the  transits 
of  several  known  stars  of  widely  different  declinations.  If 
the  intervals  between  these  transits  correspond  to  the  known 
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differences  of  right  ascensions  of  the  stars,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  telescope  describes  a  true  meridian,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  declination  axis  is  truly  perpendicular  to  the  polar 
one ;  —  if  not,  the  deviation  of  the  intervals  from  this  law 
will  indicate  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the 
axis  in  question,  and  enable  us  to  correct  it.* 

(186.)  A  very  great  improvement  has,  within  a  few  years 
from  the  present  time,  been  introduced  into  the  construction 
of  the  equatorial  instrument  It  consists  in  applying  a  clock- 
work movement  to  turn  the  whole  instrument  round  upon  its 
polar  axis,  and  so  to  follow  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  celestial 
object,  without  the  necessity  of  the  observer's  manual  inter* 
vention.  The  driving  power  is  the  descent  of  a  weight  which 
communicates  motion  to  a  train  of  wheelwork,  and  thus, 
ultimately,  to  the  polar  axis,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  too 
ttoift  descent  is  controlled  and  regulated  to  the  exact  and 
uniform  rate  required  to  give  that  axis  one  turn  in  24  hours, 
by  connecting  it  with  a  regulating  clock,  or  (which  is  found 
preferable  in  practice)  by  exhausting  all  the  superfluous 
energy  of  the  driving  power,  by  causing  it  to  overcome 
a  r^ulated  friction.  Artists  have  thus  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  perfectly  smooth,  uniform,  and  regulable  motion,  which, 
when  so  applied,  serves  to  retain  any  object  on  which  the 
telescope  may  be  set,  commodiously,  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  view  for  whole  hours  in  succession,  leaving  the  attention 
of  the  observer  undistracted  by  having  a  mechanical  move- 
ment to  direct,  and  with  both  his  hands  at  liberty. 

(187.)  The  other  position  in  which  such  a  compound 
apparatus  as  we  have  described  in  art  182.  may  be  ad- 
vantageously mounted,  is  that  in  which  the  principal  axis 
occupies  a  vertical  position,  and  the  one  circle,  AB,  con- 
sequently corresponds  to  the  celestial  horizon,  and  the  other, 
6  H,  to  a  vertical  circle  of  the  heavens.  The  angles  mea- 
sured on  the  former  are  therefore  azimuthg^  or  differences 

*  See  Llttrow  on  the  Adjustment  of  the  Equatorial  (Mem.  Ant.  Soc.  toI.  it 
p.  45.),  where  formul«  are  given  for  ascertaimng  the  amount  and  direction  of 
all  the  misadjustments  timuTtaneously.  But  the  practical  observer,  who  wifthea 
to  avoid  bewildering  himself  by  doing  two  things  at  once,  had  better  proceed  « 
wcommendcd  io  the  text 
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of  azimuth^  and  those  of  the  latter  zenith  distances,  or  alti- 
tudes,  according  as  the  graduation  commences  from  the  upper 
point  of  its  limb,  or  from  one  90^  distant  from  it.  It  is 
therefore  known  hj  the  name  of  an  azimuth  and  altitude  in-- 
strument.  The  vertical  position  of  its  principal  axis  is  se- 
cured either  by  a  plumb-line  suspended  from  the  upper  end, 
which,  however  it  be  turned  round,  should  continue  always 
to  intersect  one  and  the  same  fiducial  mark  near  its  lower 
extremity,  or  by  a  level  fixed  directly  across  it,  whose  bubble 
ought  not  to  shift  its  place,  on  moving  the  instrument  in 
azimuth.  The  north  or  south  point  on  the  horizontal  circle 
is  ascertmned  by  bringing  the  vertical  circle  to  coincide  with 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  by  the  same  criterion  by  which 
the  azimuthal  adjustment  of  the  transit  is  performed  (art. 
162.),  and  noting,  in  this  position,  the  reading  ofi*  of  the 
lower  circle ;  or  by  the  following  process. 

(188.)  Let  a  bright  star  be  observed  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  by  bringing  it  on  the 
cross  wires  of  the  telescope.  In  this  position  let  the  horizon- 
tal circle  be  read  off,  and  the  telescope  securely  clamped  on 
the  vertical  one.  When  the  star  has  passed  the  meridian, 
and  is  in  the  descending  point  of  its  daily  course,  let  it  be 
followed  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  round  to  the  west, 
without,  however,  unclamping  the  telescope,  until  it  comes 
into  the  field  of  view ;  and  until,  by  continuing  the  horizon- 
tal motion,  the  star  and  the  cross  of  the  wires  come  once 
more  to  coincide.  In  this  position  it  is  evident  the  star  must 
have  the  same  precise  altitude  above  the  western  horizon,  that 
it  had  at  the  moment  of  the  first  observation  above  the 
eastern.  At  this  point  let  the  motion  be  arrested,  and  the 
horizontal  circle  be  again  read  off.  The  difierence  of  the 
readings  will  be  the  azimuthal  arc  described  in  the  interval. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  altitudes  of  any  star  are 
equal  on  either  side  of  the  meridian,  its  azimuths,  whether 
reckoned  both  from  the  north  or  both  from  the  south  point  of 
the  horizon,  must  also  be  equal,  —  consequently  the  north  or 
south  point  of  the  horizon  must  bisect  the  azimuthal  arc  thus 
determined,  and  will  therefore  become  known. 

I 
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(189.)  This  method  of  detcrmming  the  north  and  south 
points  of  a  horizontal  chrcle  is  called  the  ^^  method  of  equal 
altitudes/'  and  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  practical  astro- 
nomy. If  we  note,  at  the  moments  of  the  two  obserrations,  the 
time>  by  a  clock  or  chronometer,  the  instant  halfway  between 
them  will  be  the  moment  of  the  star's  meridian  passage,  which 
may  thus  be  determined  without  a  transit;  and,  vice  vtrsdy 
the  error  of  a  clock  or  chronometer  may  by  this  process  be 
discovered.  For  this  last  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  our 
instrument  should  be  provided  with  a  horizontal  circle  at  alL 
Any  means  by  which  altitudes  can  be  measured  will  enable 
us  to  determine  the  moments  when  the  same  star  arrives  at 
equal  altitudes  in  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  its  diurnal 
course;  and,  these  once  known,  the  instant  of  meridian 
passage  and  the  error  of  the  clock  become  also  known. 

(190.)  Thus  also  a  meridian  line  may  be  drawn  and  a  meridian 
mark  erected.  For  the  readings  of  the  north  and  south  points 
on  the  limb  of  the  horizontal  circle  being  known,  the  vertical 
circle  may  be  brought  exactly  into  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
by  setting  it  to  that  precise  reading.  This  done,  let  the 
telescope  be  depressed  to  the  north  horizon,  and  let  the  point 
intersected  there  by  its  cross-wires  be  noted,  and  a  mark 
erected  there,  and  let  the  same  be  done  for  the  south  horizon. 
The  line  joining  these  points  is  a  meridian  line,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  circle.  The  nuurks  may 
be  made  secure  and  permanent  if  required. 

(191.)  One  of  the  chief  purposes  to  which  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  circle  is  applicable  is  the  investigation  of  the  amount 
and  laws  of  refraction.  For,  by  following  with  it  a  circum- 
polar  star  which  passes  the  zenith,  and  another  which  grazes 
the  horizon,  through  their  whole  diurnal  course,  the  exact 
apparent  form  of  their  diurnal  orbits,  or  the  ovals  into  which 
their  circles  are  distorted  by  refraction,  can  be  traced ;  and 
their  deviation  from  circles,  being  at  every  moment  given  by 
the  nature  of  the  observation  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
refraction  itself  takes  place  (i.  e.  in  altitude),  is  made  a  matter 
of  direct  observation. 

(192.)   The  zenith  sector  and   the  theodolite  are  peculiar 
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modifications  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument.  The 
former  is  adapted  for  the  very  exact  observation  of  stars  in 
or  near  the  zenith,  by  giving  a  great  length  to  the  vertical 
axis,  and  suppressing  all  the  circumference  of  the  vertical 
circle,  except  a  few  degrees  of  its  lower  part,  by  which  a 
great  length  of  radius,  and  a  consequent  proportional  enlarge- 
ment of  the  divisions  of  its  arc,  is  obtained.  The  latter  tft 
especially  devoted  to  the  measures  of  horizontal  angles  be- 
tween terrestrial  objects,  in  which  the  telescope  never  requires 
to  be  elevated  more  than  a  few  degrees,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, the  vertical  circle  is  either  dispensed  with,  or  executed 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  less  delicacy ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  care  is  bestowed  on  securing  the  exact  perpendi 
cularlty  of  the  plane  of  the  telescope's  motion,  by  resting  itfl 
horizontal  axis  on  two  supports  like  the  piers  of  a  transit- 
instrument,  which  themselves  are  firmly  bedded  on  the  spokes 
of  the  horizontal  circle,  and  turn  with  it. 

(193.)  The  next  instrument  we  shall  describe  is  one  by 
whose  aid  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  objects  may  be 
measured,  or  the  altitude  of  a  single  one  determined,  either 
by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  visible  horizon  (such  as 
the  sea-offing,  allowing  for  its  dip),  or  from  its  own  reflection 
on  the  surface  of  mercury.  It  is  the  sextant,  or  quadrant, 
commonly  called  Hadley\  from  its  reputed  inventor,  though 
the  priority  of  invention  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Newton, 
whose  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  navigator  are  thus 
doubled,  by  his  having  furnished  at  once  the  only  theory  by 
which  his  vessel  can  be  securely  guided,  and  the  only  instru- 
ment which  has  ever  been  found  to  avail,  in  applying  that 
theory  to  its  nautical  uses.* 

^194.)  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  the  optical  pro- 
perty of  reflected  rays,  thus  announced :  —  *'  The  angle  be- 

•  Newton  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  suppressed  it.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  infitniment  was  found,  after  the  death  of  Halley,  among  his  papers, 
in  Newton's  own  handwriting,  by  his  executor,  who  communicated  the  papers 
to  the  Royal  Society,  twenty-five  years  after  Newton's  death,  and  eleven  after 
the  publication  of  Hadley's  invention,  which  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
independent  of  any  knowledge  of  Newton's,  though  Hutton  insinuates  the 
contrary. 

I  S 
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twcen  the  first  and  last  directions  of  a  ray  which  has  suffered 
two  reflections  in  one  plane  is  equal  to  twice  the  inclination 
of  the  reflecting  surfaces  to  each  other.'*  Let  A  B  be  the 
limb,  or  graduated  arc>  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle  60^  in  extent, 
but  divided  into  120  equal  parts. 
On  the  radius  C  B  let  a  sil- 
vered plane  glass  D  be  fixed,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  and  on  the  moveable  ra- 
dius C  E  let  another  such  sil- 
vered glass,  C,  be  fixed.  The 
glass  D  is  permanently  fixed 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  only  one  half  of  it  is  silvered,  the  other 
half  allowing  objects  to  be  seen  through  it.  The  glass  C  is 
wholly  silvered,  and  its  plane  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
moveable  radius  C  E,  at  the  extremity  E  of  which  a  vernier 
is  placed  to  read  off  the  divisions  of  the  limb.  On  the  radius 
A  C  is  set  a  telescope  F,  through  which  any  object,  Q,  may 
be  seea  by  direct  rays  which  pass  through  the  unsilvcred  por- 
tion of  the  glass  D,  while  another  object,  P,  is  seen  through 
the  same  telescope  by  rays,  which,  after  reflection  at  C,  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  silvered  part  of  D,  and  are  thence 
directed  by  a  second  reflection  into  the  telescope.  The  two 
images  so  formed  will  both  be  seen  in  the  field  of  view  at 
once,  and  by  moving  the  radius  C  E  will  (if  the  reflectors  be 
truly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle)  meet  and  pass 
over,  without  obliterating  each  other.  The  motion,  however, 
is  arrested  when  they  meet,  and  at  this  point  the  angle  in- 
cluded between  the  direction  C  P  of  one  object,  and  F  Q  of 
the  other,  is  twice  the  angle  EGA  included  between  the 
fixed  and  moveable  radii  C  A,  C  E.  Now,  the  graduations 
of  the  limb  being  purposely  made  only  half  as  distant  as  would 
correspond  to  degrees,  the  arc  A  E,  when  read  off,  as  if  the 
graduations  were  tohole  degrees,  will,  in  fact,  read  double  its 
real  amount,  and  therefore  the  numbers  so  read  off  will  ex- 
press not  the  angle  EGA,  but  its  double,  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  objects. 
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(195.)  To  determine  the  exact  distances  between  the  stars 
by  direct  observation  is  comparatively  of  little  service ;  but 
in  nautical  astronomy  the  measurement  of  their  distances 
from  the  moon,  and  of  their  altitudes,  is  of  essential  import- 
ance; and  as  the  sextant  requires  no  fixed  support,  but 
can  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  used  on  ship*board,  the  utility 
of  the  instrument  becomes  at  once  obvious.  For  altitudes 
at  sea,  as  no  level,  plumb-line,  or  artificial  horizon  can  be 
used,  the  sea-offing  afibrds  the  only  resource ;  and  the  image 
of  the  star  observed,  seen  by  reflection,  is  brought  to  coin- 
cide with  the  boundary  of  the  sea  seen  by  direct  rays.  Thus 
the  altitude  above  the  sea-line  is  found ;  and  this  corrected 
for  the  dip  of  the  horizon  (art.  23.)  gives  the  true  altitude  of 
the  star.  On  land,  an  artificial  horizon  may  be  used  (art  1 73.), 
and  the  consideration  of  dip  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

(196.)  The  adjustments  of  the  sextant  are  simple.  They 
consist  in  fixing  the  two  reflectors,  the  one  on  the  revolving 
radius  C  E,  the  other  on  the  fixed  one  C  B,  so  as  to  have  their 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  when  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  zero.  This 
adjustment  in  the  latter  respect  is  of  little  moment,  as  its 
effect  is  to  produce  a  constant  error,  whose  amount  is  readily 
ascertained  by  bringing  the  two  images  of  one  and  the  same 
star  or  other  distant  object  to  coincidence ;  when  the  instru- 
ment ought  to  read  zero^  and  if  it  does  not,  the  angle  which 
it  does  read  is  the  zero  correction  and  must  be  subtracted 
firom  all  angles  measured  with  the  sextant.  The  former  ad- 
justments are  essential  to  be  maintained,  and  are  performed 
by  small  screws,  by  whose  aid  either  or  both  the  glasses  may 
be  tilted  a  little  one  way  or  another  until  the  'direct  and  re- 
flected images  of  a  vertical  line  (a  plumb-line)  can  be  brought 
to  coincidence  over  their  whole  extent^  so  as  to  form  a  single 
unbroken  straight  line,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  move- 
able arm,  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope, 
whose  axis  is  carefully  adjusted  by  the  optician  to  parallelism 
with  the  plane  of  the  limb.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  leave 
only  the  reflector  D  on  the  fixed  radius  adjustable,  that  on 
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the  luoveaUe  being  eet  to  great  nicety  by  the  maker.  In 
this  case  the  best  waj  of  making  the  adjuatment  is  to  view 
a  pair  of  lines  croeaing  each  other  at  right  angles  (one 
being  horizontal  tlic  other  vertical)  through  the  telescope  of 
tho  iuetrument,  holding  the  plane  of  its  limb  vertical,  —  then 
having  brought  the  horizontal  line  and  its  reflected  image  to 
coincidence  by  the  motion  of  the  radius,  the  two  images  of 
the  vertical  arm  must  be  brought  to  coincidence  by  tilting 
one  way  or  other  the  fixed  reflector  D  by  means  of  an 
adjusting  screw,  with  which  every  sextant  is  provided  for  that 
purpose.  When  both  lines  coincide  in  the  centre  ofthejield 
the  adjustment  is  correcL 

(197.)  The  reflecting  circle  is  an  instrument  destined  for 
the  same  uses  as  the  sextant,  but  more  complete,  the  circle 
being  eutire,  and  the  divisions  carried  all  round.  It  is  usually 
furnished  with  three  verniers,  so  as  to  admit  of  three  distinct 
readings  olT,  by  tlie  average  of  which  the  error  of  graduation 
and  of  reading  is  reduced.  This  is  altogether  a  very  refined 
and  elegant  iustrument. 

(198.)  We  must  not  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
without  mention  of  the  "  principle 
of  repetition;"  an  invention  of 
Borda,  by  which  the  error  of  gra- 
duation niuy  be  diminished  to  any 
degree,  and,  practically  speaking, 
annihilated.  Let  P  Q  bo  two  ob- 
jects which  we  may  suppose  fixed, 
for  puriK>8eB  of  mere  explanation, 
and  let  K  L  be  a  tclcecopo  moveable 
on  O,  the  common  axis  of  two 
circles,  A  ML  and  a  be,  of  which 

the  former,  AML,  b  absolutely  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
objects,  and  carries  the  graduations,  and  the  latter  is  freely 
moveable  on  the  axis.  The  telescope  is  attached  per- 
manently to  the  latter  circle,  and  moves  with  it.  An  arm 
O  a  A  carries  the  iudcx,  or  vernier,  which  reads  off  the  gra- 
duated limb  of  the  fixed  circle.  This  arm  is  provided  with 
two   clami-t-,   bv    ivhich    it   c.in    be    Icniponirily   connected 
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with  either  circle^  and  detached  at  pleasure.  Suppose,  now, 
the  telescope  directed  to  P.  Clamp  the  index  arm  O  A  to 
the  inner  circle,  and  unclamp  it  from  the  outer,  and  read  off. 
Then  carry  the  telescope  round  to  the  other  object  Q.  In  so 
doing,  the  inner  circle,  and  the  index-arm  which  is  clamped 
to  it,  will  also  be  carried  round,  over  an  arc  A  B,  on  the 
graduated  limb  of  the  outer,  equal  to  the  angle  P  O  Q.  Now 
clamp  the  index  to  the  outer  circle,  and  unclamp  the  inner, 
and  read  off:  the  difference  of  readings  will  of  course  measure 
the  angle  P  O  Q ;  but  the  result  will  be  liable  to  two  sources 
of  error — that  of  graduation  and  that  of  observation,  both 
which  it  is  our  object  to  get  rid  of.  To  this  end  transfer  the 
telescope  back  to  P,  without  unclamping  the  arm  from  the 
outer  circle ;  then,  having  made  the  bisection  of  P,  clamp  the 
nnn  to  b,  and  unclamp  it  from  B,  and  again  transfer  the 
telescope  to  Q>  by  which  the  arm  will  now  be  carried  with 
it  to  C,  over  a  second  arc,  B  C,  equal  to  the  angle  P  O  Q. 
Now  again  read  off;  then  will  the  difference  between  this 
reading  and  the  original  one  measure  ttoice  the  angle  P  O  Q, 
affected  with  both  errors  of  observation,  but  only  with  the 
same  error  of  graduation  as  before.  Let  this  process  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  we  please  (suppose  ten  times) ;  then  will 
the  final  arc  A  B  C  D  read  off  on  the  circle  be  ten  times  the 
required  angle,  affected  by  the  joint  errors  of  all  the  ten  ob- 
servations, but  only  by  the  same  constant  error  of  graduation, 
which  depends  on  the  initial  and  final  readings  off  alone. 
Now  the  errors  of  observation,  when  numerous,  tend  to 
balance  and  destroy  one  another ;  so  that,  if  sufiSciently  mul- 
tiplied, their  influence  will  disappear  from  the  result.  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  constant  error  of  graduation,  which 
comes  to  be  divided  in  the  final  result  by  the  number  of  ob- 
servations, and  is  therefore  diminished  in  its  influence  to  one 
tenth  of  its  possible  amount,  or  to  less  if  need  be.  The 
abstract  beauty  and  advantage  of  this  principle  seem  to  be 
counterbalanced  in  practice  by  some  unknown  cause,  which, 
probably,  must  be  sought  for  in  imperfect  clamping. 

(199.)  Micrometers   are   instruments   (as  the   name   im- 
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ports*)  for  measuring^  with  great  precision^  small  angles,  not 
exceeding  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  a  whole  degree.  They 
are  very  various  in  construction  and  principle,  nearly  all, 
however,  depending  on  the  exceeding  delicacy  with  which 
space  can  be  subdivided  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of 
fine  screws.  Thus  —  in  the  parallel  wire  micrometer^  two 
parallel  threads  (spider's  lines  are  generally  used)  stretched 
on  sliding  frames,  one  or  both  moveable  by  screws  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  threads,  are 
placed  in  the  common 
focus  of  the  object  and 
eye-glasses  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  brought  by 
the  motion  of  the  screws 
exactly  to  cover  the  two  extremities  of  the  image  of  any  small 
object  seen  in  the  telescope,  as  the  diameter  of  a  planet,  &c.,  the 
angular  distance  between  which  it  is  required  to  measure.  This 
done,  the  threads  are  closed  up  by  turning  one  of  the  screws  till 
they  exactly  cover  each  other,  and  the  number  of  turns  and 
parts  of  a  turn  required  gives  the  interval  of  the  threads, 
which  must  be  converted  into  angular  measure,  either  by  ac- 
tual calculation  from  the  linear  measure  of  the  threads  of  the 
screw  and  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass,  or  experiment- 
ally, by  measuring  the  image  of  a  known  object  placed  at  a 
known  distance  (as  a  foot-rule  at  a  hundred  yards,  &c)  and 
therefore  subtending  a  known  angle. 

(200.)  The  duplication  of  the  image  of  an  object  by  optical 
means  furnishes  a  valuable  and  fertile  resource  in  micrometry. 
Suppose  by  any  optical  contrivance  the  single  image  A  of 
any  object  can  be  converted  into  two,  exactly  equal  and 
similar,  A  B,  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  dependent  (by 


A  c 
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some  mechanical  movement)  on  the  will  of  the  observer^  and 
in  any  required  direction  from  one  another.  As  these  can, 
therefore,  be  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other 
at  pleasure,  they  may  be  brought  in  the  first  place  to  ap- 
proach till  they  touch  one  another  on  one  side,  as  at  A  C,  and 
then  being  made  by  continuing  the  motion  to  cross  and  touch 
on  the  opposite  side,  as  A  D,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity 
of  movement  required  to  produce  the  change  from  one  con- 
tact to  the  other,  if  uniform^  will  measure  the  double  diameter 
of  the  object  A. 

(201.)  Innumerable  optical  combinations  may  be  devised  to 
operate  such  duplication.  The  chief  and  most  important 
(from  its  recent  applications),  is  the  heliometer^  in  which  the 
image  is  divided  by  bisecting  the  object-glcus  of  the  telescope, 
and  making  its  two  halves,  set  in  separate  brass  frames,  slide 
laterally  on  each  other,  as  A  B,  the  motion  being  produced 
and  measured  by  a  screw. 
Each  half,  by  the  laws  of 
optics,  forms  its  own  image 
(somewhat  blurred,  it  is  true, 
by  diflfraction  •),  in  its  own 
axis ;  and  thus  two  equal  and 
similar  images  are  formed  side 
by  side  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye-piece,  which  may  be  made 
to  approach  and  recede  by  the 
motion  of  the  screw,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of  measure- 
ment as  above  described. 

(202.)  Double  refraction  through  crystallized  media  affords 
another  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  Without 
going  into  the  intricacies  of  this  difficult  branch  of  optics,  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  objects  viewed  through  certain  crys- 
tals (as  Iceland  spar,  or  quartz)  appear  double,  two  images 
equally  distinct  being  formed,  whose  angular  distance  bom 
each  other  varies  from  nothing  (or  perfect  coincidence),  up  to 


*  This  might  be  oured,  though  at  an  cxpeDW  of  light*  by  limiting  each  half 
to  a  circular  space  by  diaphragms,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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a  certain  lindt,  according  to  the  direction  loith  respect  to  a 
certain  fixed  line  in  the  crystal^  called  its  optical  axis.  Sup- 
pose,  then,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  that  the  eye-lens  of  a 
telescope,  instead  of  glass,  were  formed  of  such  a  crj'stal  (say 
of  quartz,  which  may  be  worked  as  well  or  better  than  glass), 
and  of  a  spherical  form,  so  as  to  offer  no  difference  when 
turned  about  on  its  centre,  other  than  the  inclination  of  its 
optical  axis  to  the  visual  ray.  Then  when  that  axis  coincides 
with  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  object-glass,  one  image 
only  will  be  seen,  but  when  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis 
])erpendicular  to  that  line,  two  will  arise,  opening  gradually 
out  from  each  other,  and  thus  originating  the  desired  dupli- 
cation. In  this  contrivance,  the  angular  amount  of  the 
rotation  of  the  sphere  affords  the  necessary  datum  for 
determining  the  separation  of  the  images. 

(203.)  Of  all  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  however, 
tlie  simplest  and  most  unobjectionable  would  appear  to  be 
the  following.  It  is  well  known  to  every  optical  student, 
that  two  prisms  of  glass,  a  flint  and  a  crown,  may  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  a  colourless  deflection  of  paral- 
lel rays.  An  object  seen  through  such  a  comjjound  or 
achromatic  prism,  will  be  seen  simply  deviated  in  direction, 
but  in  no  way  otherwise  altered  or  distorted.  Let  such  a 
prism  be  constructed  with  its  surfaces  so  nearly  parallel  that 
the  total  deviation  produced  in  traversing  them  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  small  amount  (say  5^).  Let  this  be  cut  in  half,  and 
from  each  half  let  a  circular  disc 
be  formed,  and  cemented  on  a 
circular  plate  of  parallel  glass,  or 
otherwise  sustained,  close  to  and 
concentric  with  the  other  by  a 
framework  of  metal  so  light  as  to 
intercept  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
light  which  passes  on  the  outside 
(as  in  the  annexed  figure),  where 
the  dotted  lines  represent  the 
nulii  eustaiuiug  one,  and  the  un- 
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dotted  those  carrying  the  other  disc.  The  whole  must  be 
BO  mounted  as  to  allow  one  disc  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane 
behind  the  other,  fixed,  and  to  allow  the  amount  of  rotation 
to  be  read  o£  It  is  evident,  then,  that  when  the  deviations 
produced  by  the  two  discs  conspire,  a  total  deviation  of  KK 
will  be  efiected  on  all  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
them;  that  when  they  oppose  each  other,  the  rays  will 
emerge  undeviated,  and  that  in  intermediate  positions  a  de- 
viation varying  from  0  to  10^  and  calculable  from  the  angu- 
lar rotation  of  the  one  disc  on  the  other,  will  arise.  Now, 
let  this  combination  be  applied  at  such  a  point  of  the  cone 
of  rays,  between  the  object-glass  and  its  focus,  that  the  discs 
sIkiU  occupy  exactly  half  the  area  of  its  section.  Then  will 
half  the  light  of  the  object  lens  pass  undeviated — the  other 
half  deviated,  as  above  described ;  and  thus  a  duplication  of 
image,  variable  and  measureable  (as  required  for  micrometric 
measurement)  will  occur.  If  the  object-glass  be  not  very 
large,  the  most  convenient  point  of  its  application  will  be  ex- 
ternally before  it,  in  which  case  the  diameter  of  the  discs 
will  be  to  that  of  the  object-glass  as  707  :  1000;  or  (allow- 
ing for  the  spokes)  about  as  7  to  10. 

(204.)  The  Position  Micrometer  is  simply  a  straight  thread 
or  wire,  which  is  carried  roimd  by  a  smooth  revolving  motion, 
in  the  common  focus  of  the  object  and  eye-glasses,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  It  serves  to  de- 
termine the  situation  with  respect  to  some  fixed  line  in  the 
field  of  view,  of  the  line  joining  any  two  objects  or  points  of 
an  object  seen  in  that  field  —  as  two  stars,  for  instance,  near 
enough  to  be  seen  at  once.  For  this  purpose  the  moveable 
thread  is  placed  so  as  to  cover  both  of  them,  or  stand,  as  may 
best  be  judged,  parallel  to  their  line  of  junction.  And  its 
angle,  with  the  fixed  one,  is  then  read  off  upon  a  small 
divided  circle  exterior  to  the  instrument.  When  such  a 
micrometer  is  applied  (as  it  most  commonly  is)  to  an  equa- 
torially  mounted  telescope,  the  zero  of  its  position  corresponds 
to  a  direction  of  the  wire,  such  as,  prolonged,  will  represent 
11  circle  of  declination  in  the  heavens  —  and  the  "angles 
(  r  position"   so  read  off  are  reckoned  invariably   from  one 
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point,  and  in  one  direction,  viz.,  northy  following^  souths  pre- 
ceding  ;  so  that  0^  position  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  an 
object  exactly  north  of  that  assumed  as  a  centre  of  reference, 
—  90**  to  a  situation  exactly  eastward  or  foUawing ;  180* 
exactly  south ;  and  270°  exactly  toesty  or  preceding  in  the 
order  of  diurnal  movement 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

OF  THE    FIGURE    OF  THE    EARTH. — ITS    EXACT    DIMENSIONS. — ITS 
FORM  THAT  OF  EQUILIBRIUM  MODIFIED  BT  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 

—  VARIATION  OF  GRAVITY  ON  ITS  SURFACE.  —  STATICAL  AND 
DYNAMICAL  MEASURES  OF  GRAVITT.  —  THE  PENDULUM. — GRAVITY 
TO  A  SPHEROID. — OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EARTH's  ROTATION. 
— TRADE  WINDS. — DETERMINATION  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITIONS. 

—  OF  LATITUDES.  —  OF  LONGITUDES.  —  CONDUCT  OF  A  TRIGO- 
NOMETRICAL SURVEY. — OF  MAPS. — PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  SPHERE. 
— MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHTS  BY  THE  BAROMETER. 

(205.)  Geography  Is  not  only  the  most  important  of  the 
practical  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  astronomy  is 
applied,  but  it  is  also,  theoreticallj  speaking,  an  essential 
part  of  the  latter  science.  The  earth  being  the  general  station 
from  which  we  view  the  heavens,  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
situation  of  particular  stations  on  its  surface  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, when  we  come  to  inquire  the  distances  of  the  nearer 
heavenly  bodies  from  us,  as  concluded  from  observations  of 
their  parallax  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions,  where  a 
difference  of  locality  can  be  supposed  to  influence  astronomical 
results.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  explain 
the  principles,  by  which  astronomical  observation  is  applied 
to  geographical  determinations,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time 
an  outline  of  geography  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  a  part 
of  astronomy. 

(206.)  Geography,  as  the  word  imports,  is  a  delineation  or 
description  of  the  earth.  In  its  widest  sense,  this  compre- 
hends not  only  the  delineation  of  the  form  of  its  continents 
and  seas,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  but  their  physical  condition, 
climates,  and  products,  and  their  appropriation  by  communi- 
ties of  men.  With  physical  and  political  geography,  however, 
we  have  no  concern  here.     Astronomical  geography  has  for 
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ita  objects  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  earth,  the  parts  of  its  surface  occupied  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  latter,  regarded  as 
protuberant  above  the  ocean,  and  broken  into  the  various 
forms  of  mountain,  table  land,  and  valley ;  neither  should  the 
form  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  beneath  the  water,  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration :  we  know,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  it ;  but  this  is 
an  ignorance  rather  to  be  lamented,  and,  if  possible,  remedied, 
than  acquiesced  in,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  very  im- 
portant branches  of  inquiry  which  would  be  greatly  advanced 
by  a  better  acquaintance  with  it. 

(207.)  With  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  whole^ 
we  have  already  shown  that,  speaking  loosely,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  spherical ;  but  the  reader  who  has  duly  appreciated 
the  remarks  in  art  22.  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that 
this  result,  concluded  from  observations  not  susceptible  of 
much  exactness,  and  embracing  very  small  portions  of  the 
surface  at  once,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  first  approximation, 
and  may  require  to  be  materially  modified  by  entering  into 
minutisB  before  neglected,  or  by  increasing  the  delicacy  of  our 
observations,  or  by  including  in  their  extent  larger  areas  of 
its  surface.  For  instance,  if  it  should  turn  out  (as  it  will), 
on  minuter  inquiry,  that  the  true  figure  is  somewhat  ellip- 
tical, or  flattened,  in  the  manner  of  an  orange,  having  the 
diameter  which  coincides  with  the  axis  about  yoxrth  part  shorter 
than  the  diameter  of  its  equatorial  circle ;  —  this  is  so  trifling 
a  deviation  from  the  spherical  form  tliat,  if  a  model  of  sucli 
proportions  were  turned  in  wood,  and  laid  before  us  on  a 
table,  the  nicest  eye  or  hand  would  not  detect  the  flattening, 
since  the  dlfierence  of  diameters,  in  a  globe  of  fifteen  inches, 
would  amount  only  to  ^th  of  an  inch.  In  all  common 
parlance,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  then,  it  would  still  be 
called  a  globe ;  while,  nevertheless,  by  careful  measurement, 
the  diflercnce  would  not  fail  to  be  noticed ;  and,  speaking 
strictly,  it  would  be  termed,  not  a  globe,  but  an  oblate 
ellipsoid,  or  spheroid,  which  Is  the  name  appropriated  by 
geometers  to  the  form  above  described. 
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(208.)  Tlie  sectioiifl  of  such  a  figure  by  a  plane  are  not 
circlesy  but  ellipses ;  so  that^  on  such  a  shaped  earth,  the 
horizon  of  a  spectator  would  nowhere  (except  at  the  poles) 
be  exactly  circular,  but  somewhat  elliptical.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate,  however,  that  its  deviation  from  the  circular 
form,  arising  from  so  very  slight  an  "elliptteity^^  as  above 
supposed,  woidd  be  quite  imperceptible,  not  only  to  our  eye- 
sight, but  to  the  test  of  the  dip-sector ;  so  that  by  that  mode 
of  observation  we  should  never  be  led  to  notice  so  small  a 
deviation  from  perfect  sphericity.  How  we  are  led  to  this 
conclusion,  as  a  practical  result,  will  appear,  when  we  have 
explained  the  means  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  di- 
mensions of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  earth. 

(209.)  As  we  cannot  grasp  the  earth,  nor  recede  from  it 
far  enough  to  view  it  at  once  as  a  whole,  and  compare  it  with 
a  known  standard  of  measure  in  any  degree  commensurate 
to  its  own  size,  but  can  only  creep  about  upon  it,  and  apply 
our  diminutive  measures  to  comparatively  small  parts  of  its 
vast  surface  in  succession,  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply,  by 
geometrical  reasoning,  the  defect  of  our  physical  powers,  and 
from  a  delicate  and  careful  measurement  of  such  small  parts 
to  conclude  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  whole  mass. 
This  would  present  little  diflSculty,  if  we  were  sure  the  earth 
were  strictly  a  sphere,  for  the  proportion  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  being  known  (viz.  that  of 
3-1415926  to  1-0000000),  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  entire  circumference  of  any  great  circle,  such 
as  a  meridian,  in  miles,  feet,  or  any  other  standard  units,  to 
know  the  diameter  in  units  of  the  same  kind.  Now,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  circle  is  known  as  soon  as  we  know 
the  exact  length  of  any  aliquot  part  of  it,  such  as  1**  or  ^^^th 
part ;  and  this,  being  not  more  than  about  seventy  miles  in 
length,  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  very  exact  measurement, 
and  could,  in  fact,  be  measured  (if  we  knew  its  exact  termi- 
nation at  each  extremity)  within  a  very  few  feet,  or,  indeed, 
inches,  by  methods  presently  to  be  particularized. 

(210.)  Supposing,  then,  we  were  to  begin  measuring  with 
all  due  nicety  from  any  station,  in  the  exact  direction  of  a 
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meridian,  and  go  measuring  on,  till  by  some  indication  we 
were  informed  that  we  had  accomplished  an  exact  degree  from 
the  point  we  set  out  from,  our  problem  would  then  be  at  once 
resolved.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  by  what 
indications  we^an  be  sure,  1st,  that  we  have  advanced  an 
exact  degree  ;  md,  2dl7,  that  we  have  been  measuring  in  the 
exact  direction  of  a  great  circle, 

(211.)  Now,  the  earth  has  no  landmarks  on  it  to  indicate 
degrees,  nor  traces  inscribed  on  its  surface  to  guide  us  in  such 
a  course.  The  compass,  though  it  affords  a  tolerable  guide 
to  the  mariner  or  the  traveller,  is  far  too  uncertain  in  its 
indications,  and  too  little  known  in  its  laws,  to  be  of  any  use 
in  such  an  operation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  outwards, 
and  refer  our  situation  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  to  natural 
marks,  external  to  it,  and  which  are  of  equal  permanence  and 
stability  with  the  earth  itself.  Such  marks  are  afforded  by 
the  stars.  By  observations  of  their  meridian  altitudes,  per- 
formed at  any  station,  and  from  their  known  polar  distances, 
we  conclude  the  height  of  the  pole ;  and  since  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  (art  119.),  the 
same  observations  give  the  latitudes  of  any  stations  where  we 
may  establish  the  requisite  instruments.  When  our  latitude, 
then,  is  found  to  have  diminished  a  degree,  we  know  that, 
provided  we  have  kept  to  the  meridian,  we  have  described  one 
three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  earth's  circimiference. 

(212.)  The  direction  of  the  meridian  may  be  secured  at 
every  instant  by  the  observations  described  in  art.  162.  188. ; 
and  although  local  difficulties  may  oblige  us  to  deviate  in  our 
measurement  from  this  exact  direction,  yet  if  we  keep  a  strict 
account  of  the  amount  of  this  deviation,  a  very  simple  calcu- 
lation will  enable  us  to  reduce  our  observed  measure  to  its 
meridional  value. 

(213.)  Such  is  the  principle  of  that  most  important  geo- 
graphical operation,  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian. In  its  detail,  however,  a  somewhat  modified  course 
must  be  followed.  An  ob8er>'atory  cannot  be  mounted  and 
dismounted  at  every  step ;  so  that  we  cannot  identify  and 
measure  an  exact  degree  neitlier  more  nor  less.     But  this  is 
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of  no  consequence,  provided  we  know  with  equal  precision 
how  mucky  more  or  less,  we  have  measured.  In  place^  thcn^ 
of  measuring  this  precise  aliquot  part^  we  take  the  more 
convenient  method  of  measuring  from  one  good  observing 
station  to  another,  about  a  degree,  or  twcor/fchree  degrees, 
as  the  case  maj  be,  or  indeed  any  determinate  angular 
interval  apart,  and  determining  by  astronomical  observation 
the  precise  difference  of  latitudes  between  the  stations. 

(214.)  Again,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid  in  this 
operation  every  source  of  uncertainty,  because  an  error  com- 
mitted in  the  length  of  a  single  degree  will  be  multiplied 
360  times  in  the  circumference,  and  nearly  115  times  in  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  concluded  from  it.  Any  error  which 
may  affect  the  astronomical  determination  of  a  star's  altitude 
will  be  especially  influential.  Now,  there  is  still  too  much 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  refraction  at 
moderate  altitudes,  not  to  make  it  especially  desirable  to 
avoid  this  source  of  error.  To  effect  this,  we  take  care 
to  select  for  observation,  at  the  extreme  stations,  some  star 
which  passes  through  or  near  the  zeniths  of  both.  The 
amount  of  refraction,  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith,  is 
very  small,  and  its  fluctuations  and  uncertainty,  in  point  of 
quantity,  so  excessively  minute  as  to  be  utterly  inappretiable. 
Now,  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  observe  the  pole  to  be 
raised  or  depressed  a  degree,  or  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star 
when  on  the  meridian  to  have  changed  by  the  same  quantity 
(fig.  art  128.).  If  at  one  station  we  observe  any  star  to  pass 
through  the  zenith,  and  at  the  other  to  pass  one  degree 
south  or  north  of  the  zenith,  we  are  sure  that  the  geographical 
latitudes,  or  the  altitudes  of  the  pole  at  the  two  stations, 
must  differ  by  the  same  amoimt. 

(215.)  Granting  that  the  terminal  points  of  one  degree 
can  be  ascertained,  its  length  may  be  measured  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  presently  described,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  to  within  a  very  few  feet.  Now,  the  error  which 
may  be  conmiitted  in  fixing  each  of  these  terminal  points 
cannot  exceed  that  which  may  be  conmiitted  in  the  obser>'a- 
tion  of  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  properly  situated  for  the 
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purpose  in  question.  This  error,  with  proper  care,  can 
hardly  exceed  half  a  second.  Supposing  we  grant  the  possi- 
bility of  ten  feet  of  error  in  the  length  of  each  degree  in  a 
measured  arc  of  five  degrees,  and  of  half  a  second  in  each 
of  the  zenith. distances  of  one  star,  observed  at  the  northern 
and  southern  stations,  and,  lastly,  suppose  all  these  errors  to 
conspire,  so  as  to  tend  all  of  them  to  give  a  result  greater,  or 
all  less,  than  the  truth,  it  will  appear,  by  a  very  easy  pro- 
portion, that  the  whole  amount  of  error  which  would  be  thus 
entailed  on  an  estimate  of  the  earth's  diameter,  as  concluded 
from  such  a  measure,  would  not  exceed  1147  yards,  or  about 
two  thirds  of  a  mile,  and  this  is  ample  allowance. 

(216.)  This,  however,  supposes  that  the  form  of  the  earth 
is  that  of  a  perfect  sphere,  and,  in  consequence,  the  lengths 
of  its  degrees  in  all  parts  precisely  equal.  But,  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  measures  of  meridional  arcs  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  results  obtained,  although 
they  agree  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  supposition  of  a 
spherical  figure  b  not  very  remote  from  the  truth,  yet  exhibit 
discordances  far  greater  than  what  we  have  shown  to  be 
attributable  to  error  of  observation,  and  which  render  it 
evident  that  the  hypothesis,  in  strictness  of  its  wording,  is 
untenable.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  lengths  of  arcs 
of  the  meridian  (astronomically  determined  as  above  de- 
scribed), expressed  in  British  standard  feet,  as  resulting  from 
actual  measurement  made  with  all  possible  care  and  precision, 
by  conmiissioners  of  various  nations,  men  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, supplied  by  their  respective  governments  with  the  best 
instruments,  and  furnished  with  every  facility  which  could 
tend  to  ensure  a  successful  result  of  their  important  labours. 
The  lengths  of  the  degrees  in  the  last  column  are  derived 
from  the  numbers  set  down  in  the  two  preceding  ones  by 
simple  proportion,  a  method  not  quite  exact  when  the  arcs 
are  large,  but  sufficiently  so  for  our  purpose. 
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India,  A  B 

+  12 

32  20*8 

1 

34  56-4 

574318 

362956 

Peru,  A  B 

-    1 

31     0-4 

3 

7     3-5 

1131050 

363626 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B 

-33 
-35 

18  30 
43  20-0 

1 
3 

13  17-5 
34  34-7 

445506 
1301993 

364713 
364060 

It  is  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  second  and  fifth 
columns  of  this  table,  that  the  measured  lenffth  of  a  deffree  in- 
creases  with  the  latitude,  being  greatest  near  the  poles,  and 
least  near  the  equator.  Let  us  now  consider  what  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  put  upon  this  conclusion,  as  regards  the 
form  of  the  earth. 

(217.)  Suppose  we  held  in  our  hands  a  model  of  the  earth 
smoothly  turned  in  wood,  it  would  be,  as  already  observed,  so 
nearly  spherical,  that  neither  by  the  eye  nor  the  touch,  un- 
assisted by  instruments,  could  we  detect  fmy  deviation  from 
that  form.  Suppose,  too,  we  were  debarred  from  measuring 
directly  across  from  surface  to  surface  in  different  directions 


*  The  astronomers  by  whom  these  measurements  were  executed  were 
follows :  — 


Sweden,  A  B  —  Sranberg. 
Sweden,  A — Maupertuii. 
Russia,  A — Stmve. 
Russia,  B  —  Stnive,  Temier. 
Trussia —  Bessel,  Bayer. 
Denmark — Sch  umaeher. 
Hanover —  GauSs. 
England  —  Roy,  Kater. 
France,  A  —  Lacaille,  Casstni. 


France,  A  B — Delambre,  Meohain. 
Rome—  BosooTich. 
America— Mason  and  Dixon. 
India,  Ist — Lambton. 
India,  2d  —  Lambton,  Everest. 
Peru — Lacondamine,  Bouguer. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A  —  Lacaille. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B — Madear. 
—  Atir.  Naekr.  574. 
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with  any  instrument,  by  which  wc  might  at  once  ascertain 
whether  one  diameter  were  longer  than  another ;  how,  then, 
we  may  ask,  are  we  to  ascertidn  whether  it  is  a  true  sphereor 
not  ?  It  is  clear  that  we  have  no  resource,  but  to  endeavour 
to  discover,  by  some  nicer  means  than  simple  inspection  or 
feeling,  whether  the  convexity  of  its  surface  is  the  same  in 
every  part ;  and  if  not,  where  it  is  greatest,  and  where  least 
Suppose,  then,  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  to  be  cut  into  a  con- 
cavity at  its  edge,  so  as  ex- 
actly to  fit  the  surface  at  A : 
let  this  now  be  removed  from 
A,  and  applied  successively 
to  several  other  parts  of  the 
surface,  taking  care  to  keep  its 
plane  always  on  a  great  circle 

of  the  globe,  as  here  represented.  If,  then,  we  find  any 
position,  B,  in  which  the  light  can  enter  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  globe  and  plate,  or  any  other,  C,  where  the  latter 
tilts  by  pressure,  or  admits  the  light  under  its  edges,  we 
are  sure  that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  B  is  less,  and 
at  C  greater,  than  at  A. 

(218.)  What  we  here  do  by  the  application  of  a  metal  plate 
of  determinate  length  and  curvature,  we  do  on  the  earth  by 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  variation  in  the  altitude  of 
the  pole.  Curvature  of  a  surface  is  nothing  but  the  continual 
deflection  of  its  tangent  from  one  fixed  direction  as  we  ad- 
vance along  it.  When,  in  the  same  measured  distance  of 
advance  we  find  the  tangent  (which  answers  to  our  horizon) 
to  have  shifted  its  position  with  respect  to  a  fixed  direction 
in  space,  (such  as  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  or  the  line  joining 
the  earth's  centre  fmd  some  given  star,)  more  in  one  part  of 
the  earth's  meridian  than  in  another,  we  conclude,  of  necessity, 
that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  former  spot  is  greater 
than  at  the  latter ;  and  vice  versd^  when,  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  change  of  horizon  with  respect  to  the  pole  (sup- 
pose 1°)  we  require  to  travel  over  a  longer  measured  space  at 
one  point  than  at  another,  we  assign  to  that  point  a  less  cur- 
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yature.  Hence  we  conclude  that  t?ie  curvature  of  a  meridional 
section  of  the  earth  is  sensibly  greater  at  the  equator  titan  to^ 
wards  the  poles;  or^  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  is  not 
spherical,  hut  flattened  at  the  poles,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same,  protuberant  at  the  equator, 

(219.)  Let  N  A  B  D  E  F  represent  a  meridional  section  of  the 
earth,  C  its  centre,  and  N  A,  B  D,  G  E,  arcs  of  a  meridian. 


s 


each  corresponding  to  one  degree  of  difference  of  latitude,  or 
to  one  degree  of  variation  in  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  star, 
as  referred  to  the  horizon  of  a  spectator  travelling  along  the 
meridian.  Let  w  N,  a  A,  ft  B,  rf  D,  ^  G,  e  E,  be  the  respective 
directions  of  the  plumMine  at  the  stations  N,  A,  B,  D,  G,  E, 
of  which  we  will  suppose  N  to  be  at  the  pole  and  E  at  the 
equator ;  then  will  the  tangents  to  the  surface  at  these  points 
respectively  be  perpendicular  to  these  directions ;  and,  con- 
sequently, if  each  pair,  viz.  n  N  and  a  A,  ft  B  and  dD^  gG 
and  tf  E,  be  prolonged  till  they  intersect  each  other  (at  the 
points  Xy  y,  z),  the  angles  N  x  A,  B  y  D,  G  z  E,  will  each  be 
one  degree,  and,  therefore,  all  equal ;  so  that  the  small  cur- 
vilinear arcs  N  A,  B  D,  G  E,  may  be  regarded  as  arcs  of 
circles  of  one  degree  each,  described  about  x,  y,  z,  as  centres. 
These  are  what  in  geometry  are  called  centres  of  curvature, 
and  the  radii  a:  N  or  or  A,  y  B  or  y  D,  z  G  or  z  E,  represent 
radii  of  curvature,  by  which  the  curvatures  at  those  points 
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are  determined  and  measured.  Now^  as  the  arcs  of  different 
circles,  which  subtend  equal  angles  at  their  respective  cen- 
tres,  are  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their  radii,  and  as  the  arc 
N  A  is  greater  than  B  D,  and  that  again  than  G  E,  it  follows 
that  the  radius  N  x  must  be  greater  than  By,  and  B y  than 
E  z.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  mutual  intersections  of  the 
plumb-lines  will  not,  as  in  the  sphere,  all  coincide  in  one  ' 
point  C  the  centre,  but  will  be  arranged  along  a  certain 
curve,  xyz  (which  will  be  rendered  more  evident  by  con- 
sidering a  number  of  intermediate  stations).  To  this  curve 
geometers  have  given  the  name  of  the  evoiute  of  the  curve 
N  A  B  D  G  E,  from  whose  centres  of  curvature  it  is  con- 
structed. 

(220).  In  the  flattening  of  a  round  figure  at  two  opposite 
points,  and  its  protuberance  at  points  rectangularly  situated 
to  the  former,  we  recognize  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
elliptic  form.  Accordingly,  the  next  and  simplest  supposition 
that  we  can  make  respecting  the  nature  of  the  meridian, 
since  it  is  proved  not  to  be  a  circle,  is,  that  it  is  an  ellipse,  or 
nearly  so,  having  N  S,  the  axis  of  the  earth,  for  its  shorter, 
and  EF,  the  equatorial  diameter,  for  its  longer  axis;  and 
that  the  form  of  the  earth's  surface  b  that  which  would  arise 
from  making  such  a  ciurve  revolve  about  its  shorter  asds  N  S. 
This  agrees  well  with  the  general  course  of  the  increase  of 
the  degree  in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  In  the 
ellipse,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  E,  the  extremity  of  the 
longer  axis  is  the  least,  and  at  that  of  the  shorter  axis,  the 
greatest  it  admits,  and  the  form  of  its  evoiute  agrees  with  that 
here  represented.*  Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  an  ellipse,  the 
geometrical  properties  of  that  curve  enable  us  to  assign  the 
proportion  between  the  lengths  of  its  axes  which  shall  cor- 
respond to  any  proposed  rate  of  variation  in  its  curvature,  as 
well  as  to  fix  upon  their  absolute  lengths,  corresponding  to 
any  assigned  length  of  the  degree  in  a  given  latitude.  With- 
out troubling  the  reader  with  the  investigation,  (which  may 
be  found  in  any  work  on  the  conic  sections,)  it  will  be  suf- 

*  'Flic  dotted  linet  arc  the  portions  of  the  cvolutc  l)eIonging  to  tho  other 
quadrants. 
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ficient  to  state  the  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
most  systematic  combinations  of  the  measured  arcs  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  by  geometers.  The  most  recent  is 
that  of  Bessel  *>  who  by  a  combination  of  the  ten  arcs^  marked 
B  in  our  table^  has  concluded  the  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Feet  MUet. 

Greater  or  equatorial  diameter  •  .  •  ■»  41,847,193  «  7925*604 
Lesser  or  polar  diameter  --..«■  41,707,324  a  7899*114 
Difference  of  diameters,  or  polar  compression  m  139,768  a  26*471 
Proportion  of  diameters  as  299*15  to  298*15. 

The  other  combination  whose  results  we  shall  state,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Airy  t,  who  concludes  as  follows :  — 

Feet.  Miles. 

Equatorial  diameter    -        -        ...     a  41,847,426  »  7925*648 
Polar  diameter  ......     a  41,707,620  a  7899*170 

Polar  compression       .....     a        139,806  a      26*478 

Proportion  of  diameters  as  299*33  to  298*33. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  consideration  of  those 
13  arcs,  to  which  the  letter  A  is  annexed  f,  and  of  one  other 
arc  of  1°  T  ST'-l,  measured  in  Piedmont  by  Plana  and 
Carlini,  whose  discordance  with  the  rest,  owing  to  local 
causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  arising  from  the  exceedingly 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  render  the  propriety  of  so 
employing  it  very  doubtftiL  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  strikingly 
near  accordance  of  the  two  sets  of  dimensions  is  such  as  to 
inspire  the  greatest  confidence  in  both.  The  measurement  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Lacaille,  also  used  in  this  deter- 
mination, has  always  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Maclear  to  be  erro- 
neous to  a  considerable  extent.  The  omission  of  the  former, 
and  the  substitution  for  the  latter,  of  the  far  preferable  result 
of  Mr.  Maclear's  second  measurement  would  induce,  however, 
but  a  trifling  change  in  the  final  result. 

(221.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  rough  diameter  of  8000  miles 
we  have  hitherto  used,  is  rather  too  great,  the  excess  being 

•   Schumacher's  Astronomische  Nacbrichten,  Noa.  333,  334,  335.  438. 
t  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  "Figure  of  the  Earth**  (1831> 
{in  those  which  have  both  A  and  B,  the  numbers  used  by  Mr.  Airy  differ 
slightly  from  BesscPs,  which  arc  those  we  have  preferred. 
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about  100  miles,  or  ^th  part.  As  convenient  numbers  to 
remember,  the  reader  may  bear  in  mind,  that  in  our  latitude 
there  are  just  as  many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  as  there  are  days  in  the  year  (365) :  that,  speaking 
loosely,  a  degree  is  about  70  British  statute  miles,  and  a 
second  about  100  feet;  that  the  equatorial  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  a  little  less  than  25,000  miles  (24,899),  and  the 
ellipticity  or  polar  flattening  amounts  to  one  300th  part  of 
the  diameter. 

(222.)  The  two  sets  of  results  above  stated  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  and  the  particulars  given  more  in  detiul  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear  consonant,  either  with  the  general 
pbm  of  this  work,  or  the  state  of  the  reader's  presumed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.  But  it  is  of  importance  that  he 
should  early  be  made  to  see  how,  in  astronomy,  results  in  ad- 
mirable concordance  emerge  from  data  accumulated  from 
totally  different  quarters,  and  how  local  and  accidental  ir- 
regularities in  the  data  themselves  become  neutralized  and 
obliterated  by  their  impartial  geometrical  treatment.  In  the 
cases  before  us,  the  modes  of  calculation  followed  are  widely 
different,  and  in  each  the  mass  of  figures  to  be  gone  through 
to  arrive  at  the  result,  enormous. 

(223.)  The  supposition  of  an  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's 
section  through  the  axis  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity, 
and  confirmed  by  comparing  the  numerical  results  we  have 
just  set  down  with  those  of  actual  measurement.  When  this 
comparison  is  executed,  discordances,  it  is  true,  are  observed, 
which,  although  still  too  great  to  be  referred  to  error  of  mea- 
surement, are  yet  so  small,  compared  to  the  errors  whidi 
would  result  from  the  spherical  hypothesis,  as  completely  to 
justify  our  regarding  the  earth  as  an  ellipsoid,  and  referring 
the  observed  deviations  to  either  local  or,  if  general,  to  oom- 
paratively  small  causes. 

(224.)  Now,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  gene- 
ral elliptical  figure  thus  practicaUy  proved  to  exist,  is  precisely 
what  outfit  theoretically  to  result  from  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  For,  let  us  suppose  the  earth  a  sphere,  at 
rest,  of  uniform  materials  throughout,  and  externally  covered 
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with  an  ocean  of  equal  depth  in  every  part.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  obviously  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ; 
and  the  water  on  its  surface  would  have  no  tendency  to  run 
one  way  or  the  other.  Suppose^  now^  a  quantity  of  its  ma- 
terials were  taken  from  the  polar  re^ons^  and  piled  up  all 
around  the  equator,  so  as  to  produce  that  difference  of  the 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  26  miles  which  we  know  to 
exist.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  a  mountain  ridge  or  equa- 
torial continent,  only,  would  be  thus  formed,  from  which  the 
water  would  run  down  the  excavated  part  at  the  poles. 
However  solid  matter  might  rest  where  it  was  placed,  the 
liquid  part,  at  least,  would  not  remain  there,  any  more  than 
if  it  were  thrown  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  consequence 
therefore,  would  be  the  formation  of  two  great  polar  seas, 
hemmed  in  all  round  by  equatorial  land.  Now,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  nature.  The  ocean  occupies,  indifferently, 
all  latitudes,  with  no  more  partiality  to  the  polar  than  to  the 
equatorial.  Since,  then,  as  we  see,  the  water  occupies  an 
elevation  above  the  centre  no  less  than  13  miles  greater  at 
the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  and  yet  manifests  no  tendency 
to  leave  the  former  and  run  towards  the  latter,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  retained  in  that  situation  by  some  adequate 
power.  No  such  power,  however,  would  exist  in  the  case  we 
have  supposed,  which  is  therefore  not  conformable  to  nature. 
In  other  words,  the  spherical  form  is  not  the  Jiyure  of  equi^ 
librium  ;  and  therefore  the  earth  is  either  not  at  rest,  or  is  so 
internally  constituted  as  to  attract  the  water  to  its  equatorial 
regions,  and  retain  it  there.  For  the  latter  supposition  there 
is  no  prima  facie  probability,  nor  any  analogy  to  lead  us  to 
such  an  idea.  The  former  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  will  furnish  us  with  the  power  in  question,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  as  the  true  one. 

(225.)  Now,  every  body  knows  that  when  a  weight  is 
whirled  round,  it  acquires  thereby  a  tendency  to  recede  f5rom 
the  centre  of  its  motion ;  which  is  called  the  centrifugal  force. 
A  stone  whirled  round  in  a  sling  is  a  common  illustration ; 
but  a  better,  for  our  present  purpose,  will  be  a  pail  of  water. 
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suspended  by  a  cord,  and  made  to  spin  rounds  while  the  cord 
hangs  perpendicularly.  The  surface  of  the  water,  instead  of 
remaining  horizontal,  will  become  concave, 
as  in  the  figure.  The  centrifugal  force  ge- 
nerates a  tendency  in  all  the  water  to  leave 
the  axis,  and  press  towards  the  circum- 
ference ;  it  is,  therefore,  urged  against  the 
pail,  and  forced  up  its  sides,  till  the  excess 
of  height,  and  consequent  increase  of  pre- 
sure  downwards,  just  counterbalances  its 
centrifugal  force,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium 
is  attained.  The  experiment  is  a  very  easy 
and  instructive  one,  and  is  admirably  cal- 
calculated  to  show  how  the  fimn  of  equili- 
brium acconunodates  itself  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances. If,  for  example,  we  aUow  the 
rotation  to  cease  by  degrees,  as  it  becomes 
slower  we  shall  see  the  concavity  of  the 
water  regularly  diminish;  the  elevated  out- 
ward portion  will  descend,  and  the  depressed  central  rise, 
while  all  the  time  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  is  maintained, 
till  the  rotation  is  exhausted,  when  the  water  resumes  its 
horizontal  state. 

(226.)  Suppose,  then,  a  globe,  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  at 
rest,  and  covered  with  a  uniform  ocean,  were  to  be  set  in  ro- 
tation about  a  certain  axis,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  by  degrees 
more  rapidly,  till  it  turned  round  once  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
a  centrifugal  force  would  be  thus  generated,  whose  general 
tendency  would  be  to  urge  the  water  at  every  point  of  the 
surface  to  recede  from  the  axis.  A  rotation  might,  indeed, 
be  conceived  so  swift  as  to  flirt  the  whole  ocean  from  the 
surface,  like  water  from  a  mop.  But  this  would  require  a 
far  greater  velocity  than  what  we  now  speak  o£  In  the  case 
supposed,  the  weight  of  the  water  would  still  keep  it  on  the 
earth ;  and  the  tendency  to  recede  from  the  axis  could  only 
be  satisfied,  therefore,  by  the  water  leaving  the  poles,  and 
flowing  towards  the  equator;  there  heaping  itself  up  in  a 
ridge,  just  as  the  water  in  our  paU  accumulates  against  the 
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side ;  and  being  retained  in  opposition  to  its  weight,  or  natural 
tendency  towuxls  the  centre,  by  the  pressure  thus  caused. 
This,  however,  could  not  take  place  without  laying  dry  the 
polar  portions  of  the  land  in  the  form  of  immensely  protube- 
rant continents;  and  the  difference  of  our  supposed  cases, 
therefore,  is  this: — in  the  former,  a  great  equatorial  conti- 
nent and  polar  seas  would  be  formed ;  in  the  latter,  protube- 
rant land  would  appear  at  the  poles,  and  a  zone  of  ocean  be 
disposed  around  the  equator.  This  would  be  the  first  or 
immediate  effect.  Let  us  now  see  what  would  afterwards 
happen,  in  the  two  cases,  if  things  were  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  course. 

(227.)  The  sea  is  constantly  beating  on  the  land,  grinding 
it  down,  and  scattering  its  worn  off  particles  and  fragments, 
in  the  state  of  mud  and  pebbles,  over  its  bed.  Geological 
facts  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  existing  continents  have 
all  of  them  undergone  this  process,  even  more  than  once,  and 
been  entirely  torn  in  fragments,  or  reduced  to  powder,  and 
submerged  and  reconstructed.  Land,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  loses  its  attribute  of  fixity.  As  a  mass  it  might  hold 
together  in  opposition  to  forces  which  the  water  freely  obeys ; 
but  in  its  state  of  successive  or  simultaneous  degradation, 
when  disseminated  through  the  water,  in  the  state  of  sand  or 
mud,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  impulses  of  that  fluid.  In  the 
lapse  of  time,  then,  the  protuberant  land  in  both  cases  would 
be  destroyed,  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  filling 
up  the  lower  parts,  and  tending  continually  to  remodel  the 
surface  of  the  solid  nucleus,  in  correspondence  with  the  firrm 
of  equilibrium  in  both  cases.  Thus,  after  a  sufBcient  lapse 
of  time,  in  the  case  of  an  earth  at  rest,  the  equatorial  con- 
tinent, thus  forcibly  constructed,  would  again  be  levelled  and 
transferred  to  the  polar  excavations,  and  the  spherical  figure 
be  so  at  length  restored.  In  that  of  an  earth  in  rotation,  the 
polar  protuberances  would  gradually  be  cut  down  and  dis- 
appear, being  transferred  to  the  equator  (as  being  then  the 
deepest  sea),  till  the  earth  would  assume  by  degrees  the  form 
we  observe  it  to  have — that  of  a  flattened  or  oblate  ellipsoid. 

(228.)  We  are  far  from  meaning  here  to  trace  the  pro- 
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cess  by  which  the  earth  really  assumed  its  actual  form ;  all 
we  intend  is,  to  show  that  this  is  the  form  to  which,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  must  tend;  and 
which  it  would  attain,  even  if  originally  and  (so  to  speak) 
perversely  constituted  otherwise. 

(229.)  But,  further,  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the 
time  of  its  rotation  being  known,  it  is  easy  thence  to  calculate 
the  exact  amount  of  the  centrifugal  force*,  which,  at  the 
equator,  appears  to  be  -q^^  part  of  the  force  or  weight  by 
which  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  tend  to  faU  towards 
the  earth.  By  this  fraction  of  its  weight,  then,  the  sea  at  the 
equator  b  lightened,  and  thereby  rendered  susceptible  of  being 
supported  on  a  higher  level,  or  more  remote  from  the  centre 
than  at  the  poles,  where  no  such  counteracting  force  exists ; 
and  where,  in  consequence,  the  water  may  be  considered  as 
specifically  heavier.  Taking  this  principle  as  a  guide,  and 
combining  it  with  the  laws  of  gravity  (as  developed  by 
Newton,  and  as  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  explidned),  mathe- 
maticians have  been  enabled  to  investigate,  it  priori^  what 
would  be  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  such  a  body,  constituted 
internally  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  earth  to  be; 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  a  fluid ;  and  revolving  uni- 
formly in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
is  found  to  agree  very  satbfactorily  with  what  experience 
shows  to  be  the  case.  From  their  investigations  it  appears  that 
the  form  of  equilibrium  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  an  oblate 
ellipsoid,  of  a  degree  of  ellipticity  very  nearly  identical  with 
what  is  observed,  and  which  would  be  no  doubt  accurately  so^ 
did  we  know,  with  precision,  the  internal  constitution  and 
materials  of  the  earth. 

(230.)  The  confirmation  thus  incidentally  furnished,  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.  A  deviation  of  its  figure  from  that  of  a 
sphere  was  not  contemplated  among  the  original  reasons  for 
adopting  that  hypothesis,  which  was  assumed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  easy  explanation  it  offers  of  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens.     Yet  we  see  that,  once  admitted, 

*  Newton^  Priocipia,  iii.  Prop.  19. 
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it  draws  with  it^  as  a  necessary  consequence^  this  other  re- 
markable phenomenon,  of  which  no  other  satisfactory  account 
could  be  rendered.  Indeed,  so  direct  is  their  connection,  that 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  figure  was  discoyered  and  demon- 
strated by  Newton  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  rotation,  and  its 
amount  actually  calculated  by  him,  long  before  any  measure- 
ment had  suggested  such  a  conclusion.  As  we  advance  with 
our  subject,  we  shall  find  the  same  simple  principle  branch- 
ing out  into  a  whole  train  of  singular  and  important  con- 
sequences, some  obvious  enough,  others  which  at  first  seem 
entirely  unconnected  with  it,  and  which,  until  traced  by 
Newton  up  to  this  their  origin,  had  ranked  among  the  most 
inscrutable  arcana  of  astronomy,  as  well  as  among  its  grandest 
phenomena. 

(231.)  Of  its  more  obvious  consequences,  we  may  here 
mention  one  which  falls  naturally  within  our  present  sub- 
ject. If  the  earth  really  revolve  on  its  axis,  this  rotation 
must  generate  a  centrifugal  force  (see  art.  225.),  the  effect  of 
which  must  of  course  be  to  counteract  a  certain  portion  of 
the  weight  of  every  body  situated  at  the  equator,  as  compared 
with  its  weight  at  the  poles,  or  in  any  intermediate  latitudes. 
Now,  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  There  is  ac- 
tually observed  to  exist  a  difference  in  the  gravityy  or  down- 
ward tendency,  of  one  and  the  same  body,  when  conveyed 
successively  to  stations  in  different  latitudes.  Experiments 
made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  every  accessible  part  of 
the  globe,  have  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a  regular  and 
progressive  increase  in  the  weights  of  bodies  corresponding  to 
the  increase  of  latitude,  and  fixed  its  amount  and  the  law  of 
its  progression.  From  these  it  appears,  that  the  extreme 
amount  of  this  variation  oi^  gravity,  or  the  difference  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  weights  of  one  and  the  same  mass  of 
matter,  is  1  part  in  194  of  its  whole  weight,  the^rate  of  in- 
crease in  travelling  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  being  as  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 

(232.)  The  reader  will  here  naturally  inquire,  what  is  meant 
by  speaking  of  the  same  body  as  having  different  weights  at 
different  stations ;  and,  how  such  a  fact,  if  true,  can  be  a»- 
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certained.  When  we  weigh  a  body  by  a  balance  or  a  steel- 
yard we  do  but  counteract  its  weight  by  the  equal  weight  of 
another  body  under  the  very  same  circumstances ;  and  if  both 
the  body  weighed  and  its  counterpoise  be  removed  to  another 
station,  their  gravity,  if  changed  at  all,  will  be  changed 
equally,  so  that  they  will  still  continue  to  counterbalance 
each  other.  A  difference  in  the  intensity  of  gravity  could, 
therefore,  never  be  detected  by  these  means ;  nor  is  it  in  this 
sense  that  we  assert  that  a  body  weighing  194  pounds  at  the 
equator  will  weigh  195  at  the  pole.  K  counterbalanced  in  a 
scale  or  steelyard  at  the  former  station,  an  additional  pound 
placed  in  one  or  other  scale  at  the  latter  would  inevitably 
sink  the  beam. 

(233.)  The  meaning  of  the  proposition  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained :  —  Conceive  a  weight  x  suspended  at  the  equator  by 
a  string  without  weight  passing  over  a 
pulley.  A,  and  conducted  (supposing 
such  a  thing  possible)  over  other  pul- 
leys, such  as  B,  round  the  earth's  con- 
vexity, till  the  other  end  hung  down 
at  the  pole,  and  there  sustained  the 
weight  y.  If,  then,  the  weights  x  and 
y  were  such  as,  at  any  one  station, 
equatorial  or  polar,  would  exactly  counterpoise  each  other  on 
a  balance,  or  when  suspended  side  by  side  over  a  single 
pulley,  they  would  not  counterbahince  each  other  in  this 
supposed  situation,  but  the  polar  weight  y  would  prepon- 
derate ;  and  to  restore  the  equipoise  the  weight  x  must  be 
increased  by  rg?^  P^"^  ^^  ^^  quantity. 

(234.)  The  means  by  which  this  variation  of  gravity  may 
be  shown  to  exist,  and  its  amount  measured,  are  twofold  (like 
all  estimations  of  mechanical  power),  statical  and  dynamkaL 
The  form(^  consists  in  putting  the  gravity  of  a  weight  in 
equilibrium,  not  with  that  of  another  weight,  but  with  a 
natural  power  of  a  different  kind  not  liable  to  be  affected  by 
local  situation.  Such  a  power  is  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring. 
Let  A  B  C  be  a  strong  support  of  brass  standing  on  the  foot 
A  E  D  cast  in  one  piece  with  it,  into  which  is  let  a  smooth 
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plate  of  agate,  D,  which  can  be  adjuBted  to  perfect  horizon- 
taHty  hj  a  leveL     At  C  let  a  spiral  spring  G  be  attached, 
which  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  weight  F, 
polished  and  convex  below.     The  length  " 

and  strength  of  the  epring  must  be  so 
adjuated  that  the  weight  F  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  it  just  to  swing  clear  of  contact 
with  the  agate  plate  in  the  highest  lati- 
tude at  which  it  is  intended  to  use  the 
instrument.     Thcu,  if  small  weights  be 
added  cautiously,  it  may  be  made  to  de- 
scend till  it  jiut  grazes  the  agate,  a  con- 
tact which  can  be  made  with  the  utmost 
imaginable  delicacy.     Let  these  weights 
be  noted;  the  weight  F  detached;  the 
spring  G  carefiilly  lifted  off  its  book,  and 
secured,  for  travelliag,  from  rust,  strun,  or  disturbance,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  conveyed  to  a  station  in  a  lower  latitude. 
It  will  then  be  found,  on  remounting  it,  that,  although  loaded 
with  the  same  additional  weights  as  befco^,  the  weight  F  will  no 
longer  have  power  enough  to  stretch  the  spring  to  the  extent 
required  for  produdng  a  similar  contact.     More  weights  will 
require  to  be  added;  and  the  additional  quanri^  necessary 
will,  it  is  evident,  measure  the  difference  of  gravity  between 
the  two  stations,  as  exerted  on  the  whole  quantity  of  pendent 
matter,  i.  e.  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  F  and  haif  that  of  the 
spiral  spring  itsel£     Granting  that  a  spiral  spring  can  be  con- 
structed of  such  strength  and  dimenaons  that  a  weight  of 
10,000  gruns,  including  its  own,  shall  produce  an  elongation 
of  1 0  inches  without  permanently  striuning  it  *,  one  additional 
grain  will  produce  a  further  extension  of  Tnonc^^  "^  ^^  Inch, 
a  quantity  which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  in  such  a  con- 
tact as  that  in  question.     Thus  we  should  be  provided  with 

•  Wbelbcr  ihe  pio«n  kboTe  dncribed  eoold  ever  be  so  far  perfected  and  re- 
Gued  01  to  become  ■  nibadtnto  for  the  use  of  the  pendulum  muM  depend  on  tin 
degree  of  pemianenee  and  uniformity  of  aition  of  iprin^  on  ttie  conrtam-j  or  »■- 
TiabUiijortheeffecloftenipcnitunoQtbeiielBstiofoTcconlfaepoawbililjroflraiu- 
poHing  them.»b«>lulel)r  uoaltend,  from  place  to  place.  *o.  The  onM  adTantagea, 
however,  whiih  auch  an  appantua  ud  moilc  of  obieiTatioD  voulif  poaaeta,  in  poiol 
ol  conTenience,  cheapo^  portabQitj,  and  eapcdition,  oier  Ihe  picaent  laborioiM, 
tedioui,  and  eipeoMve  procee,  render  the  attempt  well  worth  nuking. 
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the  means  of  measuring  the  power  of  gravity  at  any  station 
to  within  -nyuiyTJ^  ^^  ^^  whole  quantity. 

(235.)  The  other,  or  dynamical  process,  by  which  the  force 
urging  any  pven  weight  to  the  earth  may  be  determined, 
consists  in  ascertaining  the  velocity  imparted  by  it  to  the 
weight  when  suffered  to  fall  freely  in  a  given  time,  as  one 
second.  This  velocity  cannot,  indeed,  be  directly  measured ; 
but  indirectly,  the  principles  of  mechanics  furnish  an  easy 
and  certain  means  of  deducing  it,  and,  consequently,  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity,  by  observing  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum. 
It  is  proved  from  mechanical  principles*,  that,  if  one  and  the 
same  pendulum  be  made  to  oscillate  at  different  stations,  or 
imdcr  the  influence  of  different  forces,  and  the  numbers  of  oscil- 
lations made  in  the  same  time  in  each  case  be  counted,  the  inten- 
sities of  the  forces  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  oscillations  made,  and  thus  their  proportion  becomes 
known.  For  instance,  it  is  foimd  that,  under  the  equator,  a 
pendulum  of  a  certain  form  and  length  makes  86,400  vibrations 
in  a  mean  solar  day  ;  and  that,  when  transported  to  London, 
the  same  pendulum  makes  86,535  vibrations  in  the  same  time. 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  urging  the 
penduliun  downwards  at  the  equator  is  to  that  at  London  as 
(86,400)^  to  (86,535)',  or  as  1  to  1-00315;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  mass  of  matter  weighing  in  London  100,000 
pounds,  exerts  the  same  pressure  on  the  ground,  or  the  samb 
effort  to  crush  a  body  placed  below  it,  that  100,315  of  the 
same  pounds  transported  to  the  equator  would  exert  there. 

(236.)  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made»  as  above 
stated,  with  the  utmost  care  and  minutest  precaiition  to  en- 
sure exactness  in  all  accessible  latitudes ;  and  their  general 
and  final  result  has  been,  to  give  y^^  for  the  fntiS/m  eipress- 
ing  the  difference  of  gravity  at  the  eqiialDr  and  pole^  ^  J!f  ow, 
it  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  aD^^ljlull^  pfobft- 
bly,  occur  to  him  as  an  objection  against  tlit  ezpbuMtien  here 
given  of  the  fact  by  the  earth's  rotatiiM^  thftt  this  4liffera 
materially  from  the  fraction  ^^  expremiig  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  equator.  The  difference  by  which  the  former 
^paction  exceeds  the  latter  is  j^^,  a  small  quantity  in  itself, 

•  Newton's  Principia,  ii.  Prop.  24.  Cor.  3. 
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but  still  far  too  large,  compared  with  the  others  in  question^ 
not  to  be  distinctly  accounted  for,  and  not  to  prove  fatal  to 
this  explanation  if  it  will  not  render  a  strict  account  of  it. 

(237.)  The  mode  in  which  this  difference  arises  affords  a 
curious  and  instructive  example  of  the  indirect  influence 
which  mechanical  causes  often  exercise,  and  of  which  astro- 
nomy furnishes  innumerable  instances.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  gives  rise  to  the  centrifugal  force ;  the  centrifugal  force 
produces  an  ellipticity  in  the  form  of  the  earth  itself;  and 
this  very  ellipticity  of  form  modifies  its  power  of  attraction 
on  bodies  placed  at  its  surface,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  dif- 
ference in  question.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  same  cause 
exercising  at  once  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence.  The 
amount  of  the  former  is  easily  calculated,  that  of  the  latter 
with  far  more  difficulty,  by  an  intricate  and  profound  appli- 
cation of  geometry,  whose  steps  we  cannot  pretend  to  trace 
in  a  work  Uke  the  present,  and  can  only  state  its  nature  and 
result. 

(238.)  The  weight  of  a  body  (considered  as  undiminished 
by  a  centrifugal  force)  is  the  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  on 
it.  This  attraction,  as  Newton  has  demonstrated,  consists, 
not  in  a  tendency  of  all  matter  to  any  one  particular  centre, 
but  in  a  disposition  of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe 
tf)  press  towards,  and  if  not  opposed  to  approach  to,  every 
other.  The  attraction  of  the  earth,  then,  on  a  body  placed 
on  its  surface,  is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  force,  resulting 
from  the  separate  attractions  of  all  its  parts.  Now,  it  is 
evident,  thai  if  tlie  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  attraction 
exerted  by  it  on.  a  body  any  where  placed  on  its  surface, 
whether  at  its  equator  or  pole,  must  be  exactly  alike, — for 
the  simple  reason  of  .Jhe  exact  symmetry  of  the  sphere  in 
every  diredioiL  It  is  Bot  less  evident  that,  the  earth  being 
cll^>tical,  andlUus  symmetry  or  similitude  of  all  its  parts  not 
existing^  t|^e  same  result  j^nnot  be  expected.  A  body  placed 
at  the  equator,  and^  a  similar  one  at  the  pole  of  a  flattened 
cUipsoid,  stand  in  a  different  geometrical  relation  to  the  mass 
as  a  whole.  This  differenpe,  without  entering  further  intm 
particulars,  may  be  exp^icted  to  draw  with  it  a  difference  in 
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its  forces  of  attraction  on  the  two  bodies.  Calculation  con- 
firms this  idea.  It  is  a  question  of  purely  mathematical  in- 
vestigation, and  has  been  treated  with  perfect  clearness  and 
precision  by  Newton,  Maclaurin,  Clairaut,  and  many  other 
eminent  geometers ;  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  is 
to  show  that,  owing  to  the  elliptic  form  of  the  earth  alone, 
and  independent  of  the  centrifugal  force,  its  attraction  ought 
to  increase  the  weight  of  a  body  in  going  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole  by  almost  exactly  j^^r^^  P^ »  which,  together  with 
^^th  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  make  up  the  whole 
quantity,  rg^th,  observed. 

(239.)  Another  great  geographical  phenomenon^  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  earth's  rotation,  is  that  of  the  trade- 
winds.  These  mighty  currents  in  our  atmosphere,  on  which 
so  important  a  part  of  navigation  depends,  arise  from,  Ist, 
the  unequal  exposure  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  sun's  rays, 
by  which  it  is  unequally  heated  in  different  latitudes ;  and, 
2dly,  from  that  general  law  in  the  constitution  of  all  fluids,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  occupy  a  larger  bulk,  and  become  spe- 
cifically lighter  when  hot  than  when  cold.  These  causes, 
combined  with  the  earth's  rotation  from  west  to  east,  afford  an 
easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  magnificent  pheno- 
mena in  question. 

(240.)  It  is  a  matter  of  observed  fact,  of  which  we  shuJl 
give  the  explanation  fiurther  on,  that  the  sun  is  constantly 
vertical  over  some  one  or  other  part  of  the  earth  between 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  called  the  tropics,  respectively  23^** 
north,  and  as  much  south  of  the  equator ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  that  zone  or  belt  of  the  earth's  surface  included  between 
the  tropics,  and  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  altitude  attained  by  the  sun  in  its 
diurnal  course,  maintained  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
those  regions  to  the  north  and  soutli  which  lie  nearer  the 
poles.  Now,  the  heat  thus  acquired  by  the  earth*^  sttrface 
is  communicated  to  the  incumbent  air^  which  is  thereby 
expanded,  and  rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  lur  in- 
pimbcnt  on  the  rest  of  the  globe.  It  is  therefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  general  laws  of  hydrostatics,  displaced  and  buoyed  up 
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from  the  surface,  and  its  place  occupied  by  colder,  and  there- 
fore heavier  idr,  which  glides  in,  on  both  sides,  along  the 
surface,  from  the  regions  beyond  the  tropics ;  while  the  dis- 
placed air,  thus  ndsed  above  its  due  level,  and  unsustained  by 
any  lateral  pressure,  flows  over,  as  it  were,  and  forms  an  upper 
current  in  the  contrary  direction,  or  towards  the  poles ;  which, 
being  cooled  in  its  course,  and  also  sucked  down  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  extra-tropical  re^ons,  keeps  up  thus  a 
continual  circulation. 

(241.)  Since  the  earth  revolves  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  poles,  the  equatorial  portion  of  its  surface  has 
the  greatest  velocity  of  rotation,  and  all  other  parts  less  in 
the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the  circles  of  latitude  to  which 
they  correspond.  But  as  the  air,  when  relatively  and  ap- 
parently at  rest  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  only  so 
because  in  reality  it  participates  in  the  motion  of  rotation 
proper  to  that  part,  it  follows  that  when  a  mass  of  air  near 
the  poles  is  transferred  to  the  region  near  the  equator  by  any 
impulse  urging  it  directly  towards  that  circle,  in  every  point 
of  its  progress  towards  its  new  situation  it  must  be  found 
deficient  in  rotatory  velocity,  and  therefore  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  speed  of  the  new  surface  over  which  it  is  brought. 
Hence,  the  currents  of  Bxr  which  set  in  towards  the  equator 
from  the  north  and  south  must,  as  they  glide  along  the  sur- 
face, at  the  same  time  lag,  or  hang  back,  and  draff  upon  it  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  earth's  rotation,  i.  e.  from  east  to 
west.  Thus  these  currents,  which  but  for  the  rotation  would 
be  simply  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  acquire,  from  this 
cause,  a  relative  direction  towards  the  west,  and  assume  the 
character  of  permanent  north-easterly  and  south-easterly 
winds. 

(242.)  Were  any  considerable  mass  of  air  to  be  suddenly 
transferred  from  beyond  the  tropics  to  the  equator,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  rotatory  velocities  proper  to  the  two  situations 
would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  not  merely  a  wind,  but  a 
tempest  of  the  mqpt  destructive  violence.  But  this  is  not 
the  casg :  the  advance  of  the  air  from  the  north  and  south  ia 
gradual,  tad  all  the  while  the  earth  is  continually  acting  on, 
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and  by  the  friction  of  its  surface  accelerating  its  rotatory 
velocity.  Supposing  its  progress  towards  the  equator  to  cease 
at  any  point,  this  cause  would  ahnost  immediately  comma* 
nicate  to  it  the  deficient  motion  of  rotation,  after  which  it 
would  revolve  quietly  with  the  earth,  and  be  at  relative  rest. 
We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  comparative  thinness  of  the 
coating  which  the  atmosphere  forms  around  the  globe  (art. 
35.),  and  the  immense  nuus  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the 
former  (which  it  exceeds  at  least  100,000,000  times),  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  absolute  command  of  any  extensive  territory 
of  the  earth  over  the  atmosphere  immediately  incumbent  on 
it,  in  point  of  motion. 

(243.)  It  follows  from  this,  then,  that  as  the  winds  on 
both  sides  approach  the  equator,  their  easterly  tendency  must 
diminish.  *  The  lengths  of  the  diurnal  circles  increase  very 
slowly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  equator,  and  for 
several  degrees  on  either  side  of  it  hardly  change  at  all. 
Thus  the  friction  of  the  surface  has  more  time  to  act  in  ac- 
celerating the  velocity  of  the  air,  bringing  it  towards  a  state 
of  relative  rest,  and  diminishing  thereby  the  relative  set  of 
the  currents  from  east  to  west,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
feebly,  and,  at  length,  not  at  all  reinforced  by  the  cause  which 
originaUy  produced  it.  Arrived,  then,  at  the  equator,  the 
trades  must  be  expected  to  lose  their  easterly  character  alto- 
gether. But  not  only  this  but  the  northern  and  soathem 
currents  here  meeting  and  opposing,  will  mutually  destroy 
each  other,  leaving  only  such  preponderancy  as  may  be  due 
to  a  difference  of  local  causes  acting  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
—  which  in  some  regions  around  the  equator  may  lie  one 
way,  in  some  another. 

(244.)  The  result,  then,  must  be  the  production  of  two 
great  tropical  belts,  in  the  northern  of  which  a  constant 
north-easterly,  and  in  the  southern  a  south-easterly,  wind 
must  prevail,  whQe  the  winds  in  the  equatorial  belt,  which 
separates  the  two  former,  should  be  comparatively  calm  and 

*  See  CapUin  HulVs  *•  Fra^enU  of  Voyages  and  TraTth,**  2d  seriea*  yoI.  L 
p.  168.,  where  thu  is  yery  distinctly,  and,  so  fiir  as  I  am  aware^  for  the  fim 
time,  raasoned  out. 
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free  from  any  steady  prevalence  of  easterly  character.  All 
these  consequences  are  agreeable  to  observed  fact^  and  the 
system  of  aerial  currents  above  described  constitutes  in 
reality  what  is  understood  by  the  regular  trade  winds. 

(245.)  The  constant  friction  thus  produced  between  the 
earth  and  atmosphere  in  the  regions  near  the  equator  must 
(it  may  be  objected)  by  degrees  reduce  and  at  length  destroy 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass.  The  laws  of  dynamics^  how- 
ever, render  such  a  consequence,  generally,  impossible ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  present  case,  where  and  how  the  com- 
pensation takes  place.  The  heated  equatorial  air,  while  it 
rises  and  flows  over  towards  the  poles,  carries  with  it  the 
rotatory  velocity  due  to  its  equatorial  situation  into  a  higher 
latitude,  where  the  earth's  surface  has  less  motion.  Hence, 
as  it  travels  northward  or  southward,  it  will  gain  continually 
more  and  more  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion,  and  assume  constantly  more  and  more  a  westerly 
relative  direction ;  and  when  at  length  it  returns  to  the 
surface,  in  its  circulation,  which  it  must  do  more  or  less  in 
all  the  interval  between  the  tropics  and  the  poles,  it  will  act 
on  it  by  its  friction  as  a  powerful  south-west  wind  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  a  north-west  in  the  southern,  and 
restore  to  it  the  impulse  taken  up  from  it  at  the  equator. 
We  have  here  the  origin  of  the  south-west  and  westerly 
gales  so  prevalent  in  our  latitudes,  and  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal westerly  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  else  than  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the 
re-action  of  the  trades,  and  of  the  process  by  which  the  equili- 
brium of  the  earth's  motion  is  maintained  under  their  action.  * 

*  As  it  is  our  object  merely  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  earth*s  rota- 
tion aifects  the  atmosphere  on  the  great  scal^  we  omit  all  consideration  of  local 
periodical  winds,  such  as  monsoons,  &c. 

It  seems  worth  inquiry,  whether  hurricanes  in  tropical  climates  may  not  arise 
from  portions  of  the  upper  curr^ts  prematurely  diverted  downwards  before 
their  relative  velocity  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  friction  on,  and  gradual 
mixing  with,  the  lower  strata ;  and  so  dashing  upon  the  earth  with  that  tremen- 
dous velocity  which  ^vm  them  their  destructive  character,  and  of  which  hardly 
any  rational  account  has  yet  been  given.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
must  always  be  the  case.  In  general,  a  rapid  transfer,  either  way,  in  latitude, 
of  any  mass  of  air  whieb  local  or  temporary  causes  might  carry  above  the  imrne^ 
diate  reach  of  the  friction  of  the  earth*s  eurfaee,  would  give  a  fvarful  eiaggeration 
to  its  velocity.  Wherever  such  a  mass  should  strike  the  earth,  a  hurricane 
might  arise ;  and  should  two  such  masses  encounter  in  mid  air,  a  tornado  of 
any  degree  of  intensity  on  record  might  easily  result  from  their  combination. 

L  3  ■•        • 
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(246.)  In  order  to  construct  a  map  or  model  of  the  earth, 
and  obtiun  a  knowledge  of  the  dbtribution  of  sea  and  land 
over  its  surface,  the  forms  of  the  outlines  of  its  continents 
and  islands,  the  courses  of  its  rivers  and  mountain  chains, 
and  the  relative  situations,  vrith  respect  to  each  other,  of 
those  points  which  chiefly  interest  us,  as  centres  of  human 
habitation,  or  fix^m  other  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the 
means  of  determining  correctly  the  situation  of  any  proposed 
station  on  its  surface.  For  this  two  elements  require  to  be 
known,  the  latitude  and  lon^tude,  the  former  assigning  its 
distance  from  the  poles  or  the  equator,  the  latter,  the  me- 
ridian on  which  that  distance  is  to  be  reckoned.  To  these, 
in  strictness,  should  be  added,  its  height  above  the  sea  level ; 
but  the  consideration  of  this  had  better  be  deferred,  to  avoid 
complicating  the  subject. 

(247.)  The  latitude  of  a  station  on  a  sphere  would  be 
merely  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  station  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  equator, 
reduced  into  degrees.  (See  art  88.)  But  as  the  earth  is 
elliptic,  this  mode  of  conceiving  latitudes  becomes  inapplicable, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  resort  for  our  definition  of  latitude 
to  a  generalization  of  that  property  (art.  119.),  which  afibrds 
the  readiest  means  of  determining  it  by  observation,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the  figurt 
of  the  earth,  which,  after  all,  b  not  exactly  an  ellipsoid  or 
any  known  geometrical  solid.  The  latitude  of  a  station,  then, 
is  the  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole,  and  is,  therefore,  astro- 
nomically determined  by  those  methods  already  explained  for 
ascertaining  that  important  element.  In  consequence^  it  will 
be  remembered  that,  to  make  a  perfectly  correct  map  of  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  equal  diffisiencee  of 
latitude  are  not  represented  by  exactly  equal  intervals  of 
surface. 

(248.)  For  the  purposes  of  geodeeical*  measurements  and 
trigonometrical  surveys,  an  exceedingly  correct  determination 
of  the  latitudes  of  the  most  important  stations  is  required. 

*  rir,  the  earth ;  Scais  (from  8ms  to  bind),  ■  joining  or  ooonezion  (of  parte). 
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For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  zenith  sector  (an  instrument 
capable  of  great  precision)  is  most  commonly  used  to  observe 
stars  passing  the  meridian  near  the  zenith,  whose  declinations 
have  become  known  by  previous  long  series  of  observations  at 
fixed  observatories,  and  which  are  therefore  called  standard  or 
fundamental  stars.     Becently  a  method*  has  been  employed 


with  great  success,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  transit  instrument,  but  having 
the  plane  of  motion  of  the  telescope  not  coincident  with  the 
meridian,  but  with  the  prime  vertical,  so  that  its  axis  of 
rotation  prolonged  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  celestial  hemisphere 
projected  on  the  horizon,  P  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  A  B  the 
meridian,  C  D  the  prime  vertical,  Q  B  S  part  of  the  diurnal 
circle  of  a  star  passing  near  the  zenith,  whose  polar  distance 
P  B  is  but  little  greater  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  or 
the  arc  P  Z,  between  the  zenith  and  pole  (art  112.).  Then 
the  moments  of  this  star's  arrival  on  the  prime  vertical  at  Q 
and  S  win,  if  the  instrument  be  correctly  adjusted,  be  those 
of  its  crossing  the  middle  wire  in  the  field  of  view  of  the 


t 


*  Devised  originally  by  Romcr.     Revived  or  re-invented  by  Benel.  ^  Attr, 
Kaehr.  No.  40. 
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telescope  (art  160.).  Consequentlj  the  interval  between 
these  moments  will  be  the  time  of  the  star  passing  from  Q 
to  Sf  or  the  measure  of  the  diurnal  arc  Q  B  S,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  angle  Q  P  S  at  the  pole.  This  angle,  there- 
fore, becomes  known  b^  the  mere  observation  of  an  interval  of 
time,  in  which  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  know  the  error  of 
the  clock,  and  in  which,  when  the  star  passes  near  the  zenith, 
so  that  the  interval  in  question  is  small,  even  the  rate  of  the 
clock,  or  its  gain  or  loss  on  true  sidereal  time,  may  be 
neglected.  Now  the  angle  Q  P  S,  or  its  half  Q  P  R,  and 
P  Q  the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  being  known,  P  Z  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  pole  can  be  calculated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  P  Z  Q,  and  thus  the 
co-latitude  (and  of  course  the  latitude)  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation becomes  known.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  mode 
of  observation  are,  1st,  that  no  readings  of  a  divided  arc  are 
needed,  so  that  errors  of  graduation  and  reading  are  avoided : 
2dly,  that  the  arc  Q  R  S  is  very  much  greater  than  its  versed 
sine  R  Z,  so  that  the  difference  R  Z  between  the  latitude  of 
the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  star  is  given  by  the 
observation  of  a  magnitude  very  much  greater  than  itself,  or 
is,  as  it  were,  observed  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.  In  con- 
sequence, a  very  minute  error  is  entidled  on  RZ  by  the 
commission  of  even  a  considerable  one  in  Q  R  S :  3dly,  that 
in  this  mode  of  observation  all  the  merely  instrumental  errors 
which  affect  the  ordinary  use  of  the  transit  instrument  are 

^      cither  uninfluential  or  eliminated  by  simply  reversing  the 

9        axis. 

(249.)  To  determine  the  latitude  of  a  station,  then,  is  easy. 
It  is  otherwise  with  its  longitude,  whose  exact  determination 
is  a  matter  of  more  ^fficulty.  The  reason  is  this : — as  there 
are  no  meridians  marked  upon  the  earth,  any  more  than 
parallels  of  latitude,  we  are  obliged  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latitude,  to  resort  to  marks  external  to  the  earth, 
t.  e.  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  objects  of  our  measure- 
ment ;  but  with  this  difference  in  the  two  cases — to  observers 
situated  at  stations  on  the  same  meridian  (u  e.  differing  in 
latitude)  the  heavens  present  different  aspects  at  all  moments. 
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The  portions  of  them  which  become  visible  in  a  complete 
diurnal  rotation  are  not  the  same,  and  stars  which  are  common 
to  both  describe  circles  differently  inclined  to  their  horizons, 
and  differently  divided  by  them,  and  attain  different  altitudes. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  observers  situated  on  the  same  parallel 
{ue,  differing  only  in  longitude)  the  heavens  present  the  same 
aspects.  Their  visible  portions  are  the  same ;  and  the  same 
stars  describe  circles  equally  inclined,  and  similarly  divided 
by  their  horizons,  and  attain  the  same  altitudes.  In  the 
former  case  there  t>,  in  the  latter  there  is  noty  any  thing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  watched  through  a  whole 
diurnal  rotation,  which  indicates  a  difference  of  locality  in  the 
observer. 

(250.)  But  no  two  observers,  at  different  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  can  have  at  the  same  instant  the  same  celestial 
hemisphere  visible.  Suppose,  to  fix  our  ideas,  an  observer 
stationed  at  a  given  point  of  the  equator,  and  that  at  the 
moment  when  he  noticed  som^  bright  star  to  be  in  his  zenith, 
and  therefore  on  his  meridian,  he  should  be  suddenly  trans- 
ported, in  an  instant  of  time,  round  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  a  westerly  direction,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  no  longer 
have  the  same  star  vertically  above  him :  it  will  now  appear 
to  him  to  be  just  rising,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  six  hours 
before  it  again  comes  to  his  zenith,  t.  e.  before  the  earth's 
rotation  from  west  to  east  carries  him  back  again  to  the  line 
joining  the  star  and  the  earth's  centre  from  which  he  set  out. 

(251.)  The  difference  of  the  cases,  then,  may  be  thus 
stated,  so  as  to  afford  a  key  to  the  astronomical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  longitude.  In  the  case  of  stations  differing 
only  in  latitude,  the  same  star  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the 
same  timey  but  at  different  altitudes.  In  that  of  stations 
differing  only  in  longitude,  it  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the 
same  altitude^  but  at  different  times.  Supposing,  then,  that 
an  observer  is  in  possession  of  any  means  by  which  he  can 
certainly  ascertain  the  time  of  a  known  star's  transit  across 
his  meridian,  he  knows  hb  longitude;  or  if  he  knows  the 
difference  between  its  time  of  transit  across  his  meridian  and 
across  that  of  any  other  station,  he  knows  their  difference  of 
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longitudes.  For  instance,  if  the  same  star  pass  the  meridian 
of  a  place  A  at  a  certain  moment,  and  that  of  B  exactly  one 
hour  of  sidereal  time,  or  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  earth*8 
diurnal  period,  kter,  then  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
A  and  B  is  one  hour  of  time  or  15^  of  arc,  and  B  is  so 
much  west  of  A. 

(252.)  In  order  to  a  perfectly  dear  understanding  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
astronomical  observations  is  resolved,  the  reader  must  learn 
to  distinguish  between  time,  in  the  abstract,  as  common  to 
the  whole  universe,  and  therefore  reckoned  from  an  epoch  in- 
dependent of  local  situation,  and  local  time,  which  redcons,  at 
each  particular  place,  from  an  epoch,  or  initial  instant,  deter- 
mined by  local  convenience.  Of  time  reckoned  in  the  former, 
or  abstract  manner,  we  have  an  example  in  what  we  have 
before  defined  as  equinoctial  time,  which  dates  from  an  epoch 
determined  by  the  sun's  motion  among  the  stars.  Of  the 
latter,  or  local  reckoning,  we  have  instances  in  every  sidereal 
dock  in  an  observatory,  and  in  every  town  clock  for  common 
use.  Every  astronomer  regulates,  or  aims  at  regulating,  his 
sidereal  dock,  so  that  it  shall  indicate  0^  0°^  0*,  when  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  heavens,  caUed  the  equinox,  is  on  the  me- 
ridian of  his  station.  This  b  the  epoch  of  his  sidereal  time ; 
which  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  local  reckoning.  It  gives  no 
information  to  say  that  an  event  happened  at  such  and  such 
an  hour  of  sidereal  time,  unless  we  particularize  the  station  to 
which  the  sidereal  time  meant  appertains.  Just  so  it  is  with 
mean  or  common  time.  This  is  also  a  local  reckoning,  having 
for  its  epoch  mean  noon,  or  the  average  of  all  the  times 
throughout  the  year,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  that 
particular  place  to  which  it  belongs ;  and,  therefore,  in  like 
manner,  when  we  date  any  event  by  mean  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  name  the  place,  or  particularize  what  mean  time  we 
intend.  On  the  other  hand,  a  date  by  equinoctial  time  is 
absolute,  and  requires  no  such  explanatory  addition. 

(253.)  The  astronomer  sets  and  r^ulates  his  sidereal  dock 
by  observing  the  meridian  passages  of  the  more  conspicuous 
and  well-known  stars.     Each  of  these  holds  in  the  heavens  a 
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certain  determinate  and  known  place  with  respect  to  that 
imaginary  point  called  the  equinox,  and  by  noting  the  timea 
of  their  passage  in  succession  by  his  clock  he  knows  when  the 
equinox  passed.  At  that  moment  his  dock  ought  to  have 
marked  0^  0°^  0";  and  if  it  did  not,  he  knows  and  can  correct 
its  error,  and  by  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  errors 
assigned  by  each  star  he  can  ascertain  whether  his  clock  is 
correctly  regulated  to  go  twenty-four  hours  in  one  diurnal 
period,  and  if  not,  can  ascertain  and  allow  for  its  rate.  Thus, 
although  his  clock  may  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  either  be  set 
correctly,  or  go  truly,  yet  by  applying  its  error  and  rate  (as 
they  are  technically  termed),  he  can  correct  its  indications, 
and  ascertain  the  exii:ct  sidereal  times  corresponding  to  them, 
and  proper  to  his  locality.  This  indispensable  operation  is 
called  getting  his  local  time.  For  simplicity  of  explanation, 
however,  we  shall  suppose  the  clock  a  perfect  instrument ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  its  error  and  rate  applied  at 
every  moment  it  is  consulted,  and  included  in  its  indications. 

(254.)  Suppose,  now,  of  two  observers,  at  distant  stations, 
A  and  B,  each,  independently  of  the  other,  to  set  and  regulate 
his  clock  to  the  true  sidereal  time  of  his  station.  It  is  evident 
that  if  one  of  these  clocks  could  be  taken  up  without  derang- 
ing its  going,  and  set  down  by  the  side  of  the  other,  they 
would  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  differ  by  the  exact  differ- 
ence of  their  local  epochs ;  that  is,  by  the  time  occupied  by 
the  equinox,  or  by  any  star,  in  passing  from  the  meridian  of 
A  to  that  of  B ;  in  other  words,  by  their  difference  of  longi- 
tude, expressed  in  sidereal  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

{255.)  A  pendulum  dock  cannot  be  thus  taken  up  and 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  derangement,  but  a 
chronometer  may.  Suppose,  then,  the  observer  at  B  to  use 
a  chronometer  instead  of  a  dock,  he  may,  by  bodily  transfer 
of  the  instrument  to  the  other  station,  procure  a  direct  com- 
parison of  sidereal  times,  and  thus  obtain  his  longitude  firom 
A.  And  even  if  he  employ  a  clock,  yet  by  comparing  it  first 
with  a  good  chronometer,  and  then  transferring  the  latter 
instrument  for  comparison  with  the  other  dock,  the  same 
end  will  be  accomplished,  provided  the  going  of  the  diro- 
nometer  can  be  depended  on. 
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(256.)  Were  chronometers  perfect,  nothing  more  complete 
and  convenient  than  this  mode  of  ascertaining  differences  of 
longitude  could  be  desired.  An  observer,  provided  with  such 
an  instrument,  and  with  a  portable  transit,  or  some  equivalent 
method  of  detenmning  the  local  time  at  any  given  station, 
might,  hy  journeying  from  place  to  place,  and  observing  the 
meridian  passages  of  stars  at  each,  (taking  care  not  to  alter 
his  chronometer,  or  let  it  run  down,)  ascertain  their  dif- 
ferences of  longitude  with  any  required  precision.  In  this 
case,  the  same  time-keeper  being  used  at  every  station,  if,  at 
one  of  them.  A,  it  mark  true  sidereal  time,  at  any  other,  B, 
it  will  be  just  so  much  sidereal  time  in  error  as  the  difference 
of  longitudes  of  A  and  B  is  equivalent  to :  in  other  words, 
the  longitude  of  B  from  A  will  appear  as  the  error  of  the 
time-keeper  on  the  local  time  of  B.  If  he  travel  westward, 
then  his  chronometer  will  appear  continually  to  gain,  although 
it  really  goes  correctly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  set  out 
from  A,  when  the  equinox  was  on  the  meridian,  or  his  chro- 
nometer at  O*^,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  (sid.  time)  had 
travelled  15®  westward  to  B.  At  the  moment  of  arrival  there, 
his  chronometer  will  agidn  point  to  0^ ;  but  the  equinox  will 
be,  not  on  his  nejr  meridian,  but  on  that  of  A,  and  he  must 
wait  one  hour  more  for  its  arrival  at  that  of  B.  When  it 
does  arrive  there,  then  his  watch  will  point  not  to  0^  but  to 
1^  and  will  therefore  be  1^  fast  on  the  local  time  of  B.  If 
he  travel  eastward,  the  reverse  will  happen. 

(257.)  Suppose  an  observer  now  to  set  out  from  any 
station  as  above  described,  and  constantly  travelling  westward 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe,  and  return  to  the  point  he  set 
out  from.  A  singular  consequence  will  happen:  he  will 
have  lost  a  day  in  his  reckoning  of  time.  He  will  enter  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  his  diary,  as  Monday,  for  instance,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  Tuesday.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Days  and 
nights  are  caused  by  the  alternate  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  carries  the  spectator  round 
to  view  them  in  succession.  So  many  turns  as  he  makes  ab- 
solutely round  the  centre,  so  often  will  he  pass  through  the 
earth's  shadow,  and  emerge  into  light,  and  so  many  nights 
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and  days  will  he  experience.  But  if  he  travel  once  round  the 
globe  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  he  will,  on  his  arrival, 
have  really  made  one  turn  more  round  its  centre;  and  if  in  the 
opposite  direction,  one  turn  less  than  if  he  had  remained  upon 
one  point  of  its  surface :  in  the  former  case,  then,  he  will  have 
witnessed  one  alternation  of  day  and  night  more,  in  the  latter 
one  less,  than  if  he  had  trusted  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
alone  to  carry  him  round.  As  the  earth  revolves  from  west  to 
east,  it  follows  that  a  westward  direction  of  his  journey,  by 
which  he  counteracts  its  rotation,  will  cause  him  to  lose  a  day, 
and  an  eastward  direction,  by  which  he  conspires  with  it,  to 
gain  one.  In  the  former  case,  all  his  days  will  be  longer ;  in 
the  latter,  shorter  than  those  of  a  stationary  observer.  This 
contingency  has  actually  happened  to  circimmavigators. 
Hence,  also,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  distant  settle- 
ments, 071  the  same  meridian^  will  differ  a  day  in  their  usual 
reckoning  of  time,  according  as  they  have  been  colonized  by 
settlers  arriving  in  an  eastward  or  in  a  westward  direction, 
—  a  circumstance  which  may  produce  strange  confusion  when 
they  come  to  communicate  with  each  other.  The  only  mode 
of  correcting  the  ambiguity,  and  settling  the  disputes  which 
such  a  difference  may  give  rise  to,  consists  in  having  recourse 
to  the  equinoctial  date,  which  can  never  be  ambiguous. 

(258.)  Unfortunately  for  geography  and  navigation,  the 
chronometer,  though  greatly  and  indeed  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  skill  of  modem  artiste,  is  yet  far  too  imperfect 
an  instrument  to  be  relied  on  implicitly.  However  such  an  in- 
strument may  preserve  its  uniformity  of  rate  for  a  few  hours, 
or  even  days,  yet  in  long  absences  from  home  the  chances  of 
error  and  accident  become  so  multiplied,  as  to  destroy  all 
security  of  reliance  on  even  the  best.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  may,  indeed,  be  remedied  by  carrying  out  several,  and  using 
them  as  checks  on  each  other ;  but,  besides  the  expense  and 
trouble,  this  is  only  a  palliation  of  the  evil  —  the  great  and 
fundamental, — as  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  determina- 
tion of  longitudes  by  time-keepers  is  liable.  It  becomes  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  resort  to  other  means  of  communicating 
from  one  station  to  another  a  knowledge  of  its  local  time,  or 
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of  propagating  from  some  principal  station^  as  a  centre,  its 
local  time  as  a  universal  standard  with  which  the  local  time 
at  any  other,  however  situated,  may  be  at  once  compared, 
and  thus  the  longitudes  of  all  places  be  referred  to  the  me- 
ridian of  such  central  point. 

(259.)  The  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  hy  which 
this  object  can  be  accomplished,  when  circumstances  admit  of 
its  adoption,  is  that  by  telegraphic  signal.  Let  A  and  B  be 
two  observatories,  or  other  stations,  provided  with  accurate 
means  of  determining  their  respective  local  times,  and  let  us 
first  suppose  them  visible  from  each  other.  Their  clocks 
being  regulated,  and  their  errors  and  rates  ascertained  and 
applied,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  A,  of  some  sudden  and  de- 
finite kind,  such  as  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  a 
rocket,  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  bright  light,  or  any  other 
which  admits  of  no  mistake,  and  can  be  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances. The  moment  of  the  signal  being  made  must  be  noted 
by  each  observer  at  lus  respective  clock  or  watch,  as  if  it  were 
the  transit  of  a  star,  or  any  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  the 
error  and  rate  of  the  clock  at  each  station  being  applied,  the 
local  time  of  the  signal  at  each  b  determined.  Consequently, 
when  the  obsen^ers  commumcate  their  observations  of  the 
signal  to  each  other,  since  (owing  to  the  almost  instantaneous 
transmission  of  light)  it  must  have  been  seen  at  the  same 
absolute  instant  by  both,  the  difference  of  their  local  times, 
and  therefore  of  their  longitudes,  becomes  known.  For 
example,  at  A  the  signal  is  observed  to  happen  at  5^  0™  0" 
sid.  time  at  A,  as  obtained  by  applying  the  error  and  rate  to 
the  time  shown  by  the  clock  at  A,  when  the  signal  was  seen 
there.  At  B  the  same  signal  was  seen  at  5^  4"^  0^,  sid.  time 
at  B,  similarly  deduced  from  the  time  noted  by  the  clock  at 
B,  by  applying  its  error  and  rate.  Consequently,  the  differ- 
ence of  their  local  epochs  is  4"^  0",  which  is  also  their  differ- 
ence of  longitudes  in  time,  or  V  (V  (y  ia  hour  angle. 

(260.)  The  accuracy  of  the  final  determination  may  be 
increased  by  making  and  observing  several  signals  at  stated 
intervals,  each  of  which  affords  a  comparison  of  times,  and 
the  mean  of  all  which  is,  of  course,  more  to  be  depended 
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on  than  the  result  of  any  single  comparison.  By  this  means, 
the  error  introduced  by  the  comparison  of  clocks  may  be 
regarded  as  altogether  destroyed. 

(261.)  The  distances  at  which  signals  can  be  rendered 
visible  must  of  course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  interposed 
country.  Over  sea  the  explosion  of  rockets  may  easily  be 
seen  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  and  in  mountainous  countries  the 
flash  of  gunpowder  in  an  open  spoon  may  be  seen,  if  a  proper 
station  be  chosen  for  its  exhibition,  at  much  greater  distances. 

(262.)  When  the  direct  light  of  the  flash  can  no  longer  be 
perceived,  either  owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  interposed 
segment  of  the  earth,  or  to  intervening  obstacles,  the  sudden 
illumination  cast  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clouds  by  the 
explosion  of  considerable  quantities  of  powder  may  often  be 
observed  with  success;  and  in  this  way  signals  have  been 
made  at  very  much  greater  distances.  Whatever  means  can 
be  devised  of  exciting  in  two  distant  observers  the  same  sen- 
sation, whether  of  sound,  light,  or  visible  motion,  at  precisely 
the  same  instant  of  time,  may  be  employed  as  a  longitude 
signal.  Wherever,  for  instance,  an  imbroken  line  of  electro- 
telegraphic  connection  has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  estab- 
lished, the  means  exist  of  making  as  complete  a  comparison 
of  clocks  or  watches  as  if  they  stood  side  by  side,  so  that  no 
method  more  complete  for  the  determination  of  differences  of 
longitude  can  be  desired.  The  differences  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  observatories  of  New  York,  Washington  and  Phi- 
ladelphia have  been  very  recently  determined  in  this  maimer 
by  the  astronomers  at  those  observatories. 

(263.)  Where  no  such  electric  communication  exists, 
however,  the  interval  between  observing  stations  may  be 
increased  by  causing  the  signals  to  be  made  not  at  one 
of  them,  but  at  an  intermediate  point ;  for,  provided  they  are 
seen  by  both  parties,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where  they 
arc  exhibited.  Still  the  interval  which  could  be  thus  em- 
braced would  be  very  limited,  and  the  method  in  consequence 
of  little  use,  but  for  the  following  ingenious  contrivance,  by 
which  it  can  be  extended  to  any  distance,  and  carried  over 
any  tract  of  country,  however  difficult. 
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(264.)  This  contrivance  consists  in  establishingy  between 
the  extreme  stations,  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  to  be  as- 
certained, and  at  which  the  local  times  are  observed,  a  chain  of 
intermediate  stations,  alternately  destined  for  signals  and  for 
observers.    Thus,  let  A  and  Z  be  the  extreme  stations.   At  B 
let  a  signal  station  be  established,  at  which  rockets,  &c.  are 
fired  at  stated  intervals.    At  C  let  an  observer  be  placed, 
provided  with  a  chronometer;  at  D,  another  signal  station; 
at   E,   another   observer  and  chronometer;  till  the  whole 
line  is  occupied  by  stations  so  arranged,  that  the  signal  at 
B  can  be  seen  from  A  and  C ;  those  at  D,  from  C  and  E ; 
and  so  on.     Matters  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  errors  and 
rates  of  the  clocks  at  A  and  Z  ascertained  by  astronomical 
observation,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  B,  and  observed  at  A  and 
C,  and  the  times  noted.     Thus  the  difference  between  A's 
clock  and  C's  chronometer  becomes  known.     After  a  short 
interval  (five  minutes  for  instance)  let  a  signal  be  made  at  D, 
and  observed  by  C  and  E.     Then  will  the  difference  between 
their  respective  chronometers  be  determined ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  former  and  the  clock  at  A  being  already 
ascertjuned,  the  difference  between  the  clock  A  and  chrono- 
meter E  is  therefore  known.     This,  however,  supposes  that 
the  intermediate  chronometer  C  has  kept  true  sidereal  time, 
or  at  least  a  known  rate,  in  the  interval  between  the  signals. 
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Now  this  interval  is  purposely  made  so  very  short,  that  no 
instrument  of  any  pretensions  to  character  can  possibly 
produce  an  appretiable  amount  of  error  in  its  lapse  by 
deviations  from  its  usual  rate.  Thus  the  time  propagated 
from  A  to  C  may  be  considered  as  handed  over,  without 
gain  or  loss  (save  from  error  of  observation),  to  E.  Simi- 
larly, by  the  signal  made  at  F,  and  obser\'ed  at  E  and  Z, 
the  time  so  transmitted  to  E  is  forwarded  on  to  Z  ;  and  thus 
at  length  the  clocks  at  A  and  Z  are  compared.     The  procest 
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may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  destroy  error  by  a 
mean  of  results ;  and  when  the  line  of  stations  is  numerous, 
by  keeping  up  a  succession  of  signals,  so  as  to  allow  each  ob- 
server to  note  alternately  those  on  either  side,  which  is  easily 
pre-arranged,  many  comparisons  may  be  kept  running  along 
the  line  at  once,  by  which  time  is  saved,  and  other  advantages 
obtained.*  In  important  cases  the  process  is  usually  re- 
peated on  several  nights  in  succession. 

(265.)  In  place  of  artificial  signals,  natural  ones,  when  they 
occur  sufficiently  definite  for  observation,  may  be  equally  em- 
ployed. In  a  clear  night  the  number  of  those  singular  me- 
teors, called  shooting  stars,  which  may  be  observed,  is  often 
very  great,  especially  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August,  and 
some  other  days,  as  November  12  and  13 ;  and  as  they  are 
sudden  in  their  appearance  and  disappearance,  and  from  the 
great  height  at  which  they  have  been  ascertained  to  take 
place  are  visible  over  extensive  regions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage, by  previous  concert  and  agreement  between  distant 
observers  to  watch  and  note  them,  f  Those  sudden  disturb- 
ances of  the  magnetic  needle,  to  which  the  name  of  magnetic 
shocks  has  been  given,  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to 
be,  very  often  at  least,  simultaneous  over  whole  continents, 
and  in  some,  perhaps,  over  the  whole  globe.  These,  if  ob- 
served at  magnetic  observatories  with  precise  attention  to 
astronomical  time,  may  become  the  means  of  determining 
their  differences  of  longitude  with  more  precision,  possibly, 
than  by  any  other  method,  if  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  remark- 
able shocks  be  observed  to  ascertain  their  identity^  about 
which  the  intervals  of  time  between  their  occurrence  (exactly 
alike  at  both  stations)  wiU  leave  no  doubt. 

*  For  a  complete  account  of  this  method,  and  the  mode  of  deducing  the  most 
advantageous  result  from  a  combination  of  all  the  observations,  see  a  paper  on 
the  difference  of  longitudes  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  Phil.  Trans.  1 826 ;  by  the 
Author  of  this  volume. 

t  lliis  idea  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  to  whom,  how- 
c  ViT,  the  practically  useful  fact  of  their  periodic  recurrence  was  unknown.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  thus  employed  the  meteors  of  the  lOth  and  12th  August,  1847,  to 
dftermine  the  difference  of  longitudes  of  Markree  and  Mount  Eagle,  in  Ireland. 
1  hose  of  the  same  epoch  have  also  been  used  in  Germany  for  ascertaining  the 
longitudes  of  several  stations,  and  with  very  satisftictory  results. 

M 
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(266.)  Another  species  of  natural  signal,  visible  at  once 
over  a  whole  terrestrial  hemisphere,  is  afforded  by  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  large 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  those  bodies.  Every  such  eclipse 
is  an  event  which  possesses  one  great  advantage  in  its  appli- 
cability to  the  puq>08e  in  question,  viz.  that  the  time  of  its 
happening,  at  any  fixed  station,  such  as  Greenwich,  can  be 
predicted  from  a  long  course  of  previous  recorded  observation 
and  calculation  thereon  founded,  and  that  this  prediction  is 
sufficiently  precise  and  certain,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  cor- 
responding observation.  So  that  an  observer  at  any  other 
station  wherever,  who  shall  have  observed  one  or  more  of 
these  eclipses,  and  ascertained  his  local  time,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  a  communication  with  Greenwich,  to  inform  Um  at 
what  moment  the  eclipse  took  place  there,  may  use  the  pre- 
dicted  Greentmch  time  mstead,  and  thence,  at  once,  and  on 
the  spot,  determine  his  longitude.  This  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing longitudes  is,  however,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  not  suft- 
ceptible  of  great  exactness,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  others  cannot  be  had.  The  nature  of  the  observation 
also  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  made  at  sea*;  so  that,  however 
useful  to  the  geographer,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  navigation. 

(267.)  But  such  phenomena  as  these  are  of  only  occasional 
occurrence ;  and  in  their  intervals,  and  when  cut  ofi*  from  all 
communication  with  any  fixed  station,  it  is  indispensable  to 
possess  some  means  of  determining  longitudes,  on  which  not 
only  the  geographer  may  rely  for  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
position  of  important  stations  on  land  in  remote  regions,  but 
on  which  the  navigator  can  securely  stake,  at  every  instant  of 
his  adventurous  course,  the  lives  of  himself  and  comrades,  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  employers. 
Such  a  method  is  afforded  by  Lunab  Obsebvations.  Though 

*  To  •ecomplUh  this  is  ttill  a  dcsidentura.  Observing  chairti  tuipended 
with  studious  precaution  for  ensuring  freedom  of  motion,  have  been  resorted  to, 
under  the  vain  hope  of  mitigating  the  effect  of  the  sliip's  oscillation.  The 
opposite  course  seems  more  promising,  via.  to  merely  deaden  the  motion  bj  a 
somewhat  stiff*  suspension  (as  by  a  coarse  and  rough  cable),  and  by  friction 
Btrings  attached  to  weights  running  through  loops  (not  pulleys)  fkxid  in  the 
iroo£-work  of  the  Tessei.  At  least,  such  means  hare  been  found  by  the  author 
<f  rfngylir  clBeaoy  in  increasing  personal  comfort  in  the  suspensioa  of  a  ooC 
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we  have  not  yet  introduced  the  reader  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  moon's  motion^  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  giving  here 
the  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  lunar  method ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  do  so,  since  by 
tins  course  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  naked  principle, 
apart  from  all  the  peculiar  sources  of  difficulty  with  which  the 
lunar  theory  is  encumbered,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  completely 
extraneous  to  the  principle  of  its  application  to  the  problem 
of  the  longitudes,  which  is  quite  elementary. 

(268.)  I£  there  were  in  the  heavens  a  clock  furnished  with 
a  dial-plate  and  hands,  which  always  marked  Greenwich  time, 
the  longitude  of  any  station  would  be  at  once  determined,  so 
soon  as  the  local  time  was  known,  by  comparing  it  with  this 
clock.  Now,  the  offices  of  the  dial-plate  and  hands  of  a 
dock  are  these: — the  former  carries  a  set  of  marks  upon  it, 
whose  position  is  known;  the  latter,  by  passing  over  and 
among  these  marks,  informs  us,  by  the  place  it  holds  with 
respect  to  them,  what  it  is  o'clock,  or  what  time  has  elapsed 
since  a  certain  moment  when  it  stood  at  one  particular  spot. 

(269.)  In  a  clock  the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  are  uniformly 
distributed  all  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose 
centre  is  that  on  which  the  hands  revolve  with  a  uniform 
motion^  But  it  is  clear  that  we  should,  with  equal  certdnty, 
though  with  much  more  trouble,  tell  what  o'clock  it  were,  if 
the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  were  t£7iequally  distributed, — if 
the  hands  were  excentric,  and  their  motion  not  uniform, — 
provided  we  knew,  1st,  the  exact  intervals  round  the  circle  at 
which  the  hour  and  minute  marks  were  placed ;  which  would 
be  the  case  if  we  had  them  all  registered  in  a  table,  from  the 
results  of  previous  careful  measurement:  —  2dly,  if  we  knew 
the  exact  amount  and  direction  of  excentricity  of  the  centre 
of  motion  of  the  hands; — and,  3dly,  if  we  were  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  mechanism  which  put  the  hands  in 
motion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  at  every  instant  what  were 
their  velocity  of  movement,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate, 
without  fear  of  error,  how  much  time  should  correspond  to 
BO  MUCH  angular  movement, 

(270.)  The  visible  surface  of  the  starry  heavens  is  the 
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dial-plate  of  our  clocks  the  stars  are  the  fixed  marks  distributed 
around  its  circuity  the  moon  is  the  moveable  hand^  which, 
with  a  motion  that,  superficiallj  considered,  seems  uniform, 
but  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  be  fiur  other- 
wise, and  which,  regulated  bj  mechanical  laws  of  astonishing 
complexity  and  intricacy  in  result,  though  beautifully  simple 
in  principle  and  design,  performs  a  monthly  circuit  among 
them,  passing  visibly  over  and  hiding,  or,  as  it  is  called,  oc- 
culting some,  and  gliding  beside  and  between  others ;  and 
whose  position  among  them  can,  at  any  moment  when  it  ia 
visible,  be  exactly  measured  by  the  help  of  a  sextant,  just  as 
we  might  measure  the  place  of  our  clock-hand  among  the 
marks  on  its  dial-plate  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  thence, 
from  the  known  and  calculated  laws  of  its  motion,  deduce  the 
time.  That  the  moon  does  so  move  among  the  stars,  while  the 
latter  hold  constantly,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  same 
relative  position,  the  notice  of  a  few  nights,  or  even  hours, 
will  satisfy  the  commencing  student,  and  this  is  all  that  at 
present  we  require. 

(271.)  There  is  only  one  circumstance  wanting  to  make 
our  analogy  complete.  Suppose  the  hands  of  our  clock,  in- 
stead of  moving  quite  close  to  the  dial-plate,  were  considerably 
elevated  above,  or  distant  in  front  of  it  Unless,  then,  in 
viewing  it,  we  kept  our  eye  just  in  the  line  of  their  centre, 
we  should  not  see  them  exactly  thrown  or  projected  upon  their 
proper  places  on  the  dial.  And  if  we  were  either  unaware 
of  this  cause  of  optical  change  of  place,  this  parallax — or 
negligent  in  not  taking  it  into  account — we  might  make 
great  mistakes  in  reading  the  time,  by  referring  the  hand  to 
the  wrong  mark,  or  incorrectly  appreciating  its  distance  from 
the  right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  took  care  to  note,  in 
every  case  when  we  had  occasion  to  observe  the  time,  the 
exact  position  of  the  eye,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  and  allowing  for  the  precise  influence  of  this 
cause  of  apparent  displacement.  Now,  this  is  just  what 
obtains  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  among  the 
stars.  The  former  (as  will  appear)  is  compnmtivcly  near  to 
the  earth  —  the  latter  immensely  distant ;  and  in  consequence 
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of  our  not  occupying  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  being  carried 
about  on  its  surface,  and  constantly  changing  place,  there 
arises  a  parallax^  which  displaces  the  moon  apparently  among 
the  stars,  and  must  be  allowed  for  before  we  can  tell  the  true 
place  she  would  occupy  if  seen  from  the  centre. 

(272.)  Such  a  clock  as  we  have  described  might,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  a  very  bad  one ;  but  if  it  were  our  only  one, 
and  if  incalculable  interests  were  at  stake  on  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  time,  we  should  justly  regard  it  as  most  precious, 
and  think  no  pains  ill  bestowed  in  studying  the  laws  of  its 
movements,  or  in  facilitating  the  means  of  reading  it  correctly. 
Such,  in  the  parallel  we  are  drawing,  is  the  lunar  theory, 
whose  object  is  to  reduce  to  regularity,  the  indications  of  this 
strangely  irregular-going  clock,  to  enable  us  to  predict,  long 
beforehand,  and  with  absolute  certainty,  whereabouts  among 
the  stars,  at  every  hour,  minute,  and  second,  in  every  day  of 
every  year,  in  Greenwich  local  time,  the  moon  would  be  seen 
from  the  earth's  centre,  and  will  be  seen  from  every  accessible 
point  of  its  surface ;  and  such  is  the  lunar  method  of  longi- 
tudes. The  moon's  apparent  angular  distance  from  all  those 
principal  and  conspicuous  stars  which  lie  in  its  course,  as  seen 
from  the  earth's  centre,  are  computed  and  tabulated  with  the 
utmost  care  and  precision  in  almanacks  published  under 
national  controL  No  sooner  does  an  observer,  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  at  sea  or  on  land,  measure  its  actual  distance 
from  any  one  of  those  standard  stars  (whose  places  in  the 
heavens  have  been  ascertained  for  the  purpose  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude),  than  he  has,  in  fact,  performed  that  com- 
parison of  his  local  time  with  the  local  times  of  every  ob- 
servatory in  the  world,  which  enables  him  to  ascertain  his 
difference  of  longitude  from  one  or  all  of  them. 

(273.)  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  any  number  of  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  may  be  ascertained  by  the  methods  above 
described ;  and  by  thus  laying  down  a  sufficient  number  of 
principal  points,  and  filling  in  the  intermediate  spaces  by  local 
surveys,  might  maps  of  countries  be  constructed.  In  prac* 
tice,  however,  it  is  found  simpler  and  easier  to  divide  each 
particular  nation  into  a  series  of  great  triangles,  the  angles  of 
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which  are  stations  conspicuously  visible  from  each  other.  Of 
these  triangles^  the  angles  only  are  measured  by  means  of  the 
theodolite,  with  the  exception  of  one  side  only  of  one  triangle^ 
which  is  called  a  base,  and  which  is  measured  with  every 
refinement  which  ingenuity  can  devise  or  expense  conmiand. 
This  base  is  of  moderate  extent^  rarely  surpassing  six  or  seven 
miles^  and  purposely  selected  in  a  perfectly  horLsontal  plane, 
otherwise  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  measure- 
ment. Its  length  between  its  two  extreme  points  (which  are 
dots  on  plates  of  gold  or  platina  let  into  massive  blocks  of 
stone^  and  which  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  in  all  cases 
preserved  with  almost  reli^ous  care,  as  monumental  records 
of  the  highest  importance),  is  then  measured,  with  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  precbion*,  and  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  meridian,  as  well  as  the  geographical  positions  (^  its 
extremities,  carefully  ascertained. 

(274.)  The  annexed  figure  represents  such  a  chain  of 


triangles.  A  B  is  the  base,  O,  C,  stations  visible  from  both 
its  extremities  (one  of  which,  O,  we  will  suppose  to  be  a 
national  observatory,  with  which  it  is  a  princip^  object  that 
the  base  should  be  as  closely  and  immediately  connected  as 
possible) ;  and  D,  E,  F,  O,  H,  E,  other  stations,  remarkable 
points  in  the  country,  by  whose  connection  its  whole  sur&ce 
may  be  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  network  of  triangles. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  angles  of  the  triangle  A,  B,  C 
being  observed,  and  one  of  its  sides,  A  B,  measured,  the 
other  two  sides,  A  C,  B  C,  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  of 
trigonometry ;  and  thus  each  of  the  sides  A  C  and  B  C 

*  llie  grcatcNt  potsibU  error  in  the  Irish  Ik&sc  of  bct«reen  seTcn  and  eigbl 
milcii  near  LoiidouUerry,  is  supfiosed  not  to  exceed  two  inches. 
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becomes  in  its  turn  a  bcLse  capable  of  being  employed  as 
known  sides  of  other  triangles.  For  instance^  the  angles  of 
the  triangles  A  C  G  and  B  C  F  being  known  by  observation^ 
and  their  sides  A  C  and  B  C>  we  can  thence  calculate  the 
lengths  AG,  C  G,  and  B  F,  C  F.  Again,  C  G  and  C  F 
being  known,  and  the  included  angle  G  C  F,  G  F  may  be 
calculated,  and  so  on.  Thus  may  all  the  stations  be  accu- 
rately determined  and  laid  down,  and  as  this  process  may  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  a  map  of  the  whole  country  may 
be  thus  constructed,  and  filled  in  to  any  degree  of  detail  we 
please. 

(275.)  Now,  on  this  process  there  are  two  important 
remarks  to  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  stations,  so  as  to  form  triangles 
free  from  any  very  great  inequality  in  their  angles.  For  in- 
stance, the  triangle  K  B  F  would  be  a  very  improper  one  to 
determine  the  situation  of  F  from  observations  at  B  and  K, 
because  the  angle  F  being  veiy  acute,  a  small  error  in  the 
angle  K  would  produce  a  great  one  in  the  place  of  F  upon 
the  line  B  F,  Such  ill-conditioned  triangles,  therefore,  must 
be  avoided.  But  if  this  be  attended  to,  the  accuracy  of  the 
determination  of  the  calculated  sides  will  not  be  much  short 
of  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  actual  measurement 
(were  it  practicable) ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  recede  from  the 
base  on  all  sides  as  a  centre,  it  will  speedily  become  practi- 
cable to  use  as  bases,  the  sides  of  much  larger  triangles,  such 
as  G  F,  G  H,  H  K,  &c ;  by  which  means  the  next  step  of 
the  operation  will  come  to  be  carried  on  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  embrace  far  greater  intervals,  than  it  would  have 
been  safe  to  do  (for  the  above  reason)  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  base.  Thus  it  becomes  easy  to  divide  the 
whole  face  of  a  country  into  great  triangles  of  from  30  to  100 
miles  in  their  sides  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground), 
which,  being  once  well  determined,  may  be  afterwards,  by  a 
second  series  of  subordinate  operations,  broken  up  into  smaller 
ones,  and  these  again  into  others  of  a  still  minuter  order,  till 
the  final  filling  in  is  brought  within  the  limits  of  personal 
survey  and  draftsmanship,  and  till  a  map  is  constructed,  with 
any  required  degree  of  detail. 
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(276.)  The  next  remark  we  have  to  make  is,  that  all  the 
triangles  in  question  are  not^  rigorously  speaking,  plane,  but 
spherical —  existing  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  rather,  to 
speak  correctly,  of  an  ellipsoid.     In  very  small  triangles,  of 
six  or  seven  miles  in  the  side,  this  may  be  neglected,  as  the 
difference  is  imperceptible ;  but  in  the  larger  ones  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.     It  is  evident  that,  as  every  object 
used  for  pointing  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  has  some  cer- 
tain elevation,  not  only  above  the  soil,  but  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  as,  moreover,  these  elevations  differ  in  every  in- 
stance, a  reduction  to  the  horizon  of  all  the  measured  angles 
would  appear  to  be  required.     But,  in  fact,  by  the  constmo- 
tion  of  the  theodolite  (art.  192.),  which  is  nothing  more  than 
an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument, 
thb  reduction  is  made  in  the  very 
act    of    reading  off  the   horizontal 
angles.     Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth;   A,  B,  C,  the  places  on  its 
spherical  surface,  to  which  three  sta- 
tions, A,  P,  Q,  in  a  country  are  re- 
ferred by  radu  E  A,  E  B  P,  E  C  Q. 
If  a  theodolite  be  stationed  at  A,  the 
axis    of   its    horizontal    circle  wiU 
point    to    E   when  truly   adjusted, 
and  its  plane  will  be  a  tangent  to  the 
sphere  at  A,  intersecting  the  radii  EBP,  E C  Q,  at  M  and 
N,  above  the  spherical  surfiwje.     The  telescope  of  the  theodo- 
lite, it  is  true,  is  pointed  in  succession  to  P,  and  Q ;  but  the 
readings  off  of  its  azimuth  circle  give  —  not  the  angle  P  A  Q 
between  the  directions  of  the  telescope,  or  between  the  ob- 
jects P,  Q,  as  seen  from  A ;  but  the  azimuthal  angle  MAN, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  A  of  the  spherical  triangle 
BAG.     Hence  arises  thb  remarkable  circumstance,  —  that 
the  sum  of  the  three  observed  angles  of  any  of  the  great  tri- 
angles in  geodesical  operations  is  always  found  to  be  rather 
more  than  180**.     Were  the  earth's  surface  a  plane,  it  ought 
to  be  exactly  180^ ;  and  this  excess,  which  is  caUed  the  sphe^' 
rical  excess,  is  so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  incorrectness  in 
the  work,  that  it  is  essential  to  its  accuracy,  and  offers  at  the 
same  time  another  palpable  proof  of  the  earth's  sphericity. 
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(277.)  The  true  way,  then,  of  conceiving  the  subject  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  when  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
is  taken  into  consideration,  is  to  regard  the  network  of  tri- 
angles with  which  the  country  is  covered,  as  the  bases  of  an 
assemblage  of  pyramids  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  theodolite  gives  us  the  true  measures  of  the  angles  in-- 
eluded  by  the  planes  of  these  pyramids  ;  and  the  surface  of  an 
imaginary  sphere  on  the  level  of  the  sea  intersects  them  in  an 
assemblage  of  spherical  triangles,  above  whose  angles,  in  the 
radii  prolonged,  the  real  stations  of  observation  are  raised,  by 
the  superficial  inequalities  of  mountain  and  valley.  The 
operose  calculations  of  spherical  trigonometry  which  this  con- 
sideration would  seem  to  render  necessary  for  the  reductions 
of  a  survey,  are  dispensed  with  in  practice  by  a  very  simple 
and  easy  rule,  called  the  rule  for  the  spherical  excess,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  most  works  on  trigonometry.  If  we  would 
take  into  account  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  it  may  also  be 
done  by  appropriate  processes  of  calculation,  which,  however, 
arc  too  abstruse  to  dwell  upon  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

(278.)  Whatever  process  of  calculation  we  adopt,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  reduction  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  all  the 
triangles,  and  the  consequent  determination  of  the  geogra- 
phical latitude  and  longitude  of  every  station  observed.  Thus 
we  are  at  length  enabled  to  construct  maps  of  countries ;  to 
lay  down  the  outlines  of  continents  and  islands ;  the  courses 
of  rivers ;  the  places  of  cities,  towns  and  villages ;  the  direc- 
tion of  mountain  ridges,  and  the  places  of  their  principal 
summits ;  and  all  those  details  which,  as  they  belong  to  phy- 
sical and  statistical,  rather  than  to  astronomical  geography, 
we  need  not  here  dilate  on.  A  few  words,  however,  will  be 
necessary  respecting  maps,  which  are  used  as  well  in  astro- 
nomy as  in  geography. 

(279.)  A  map  is  nothing  more  than  a  representation,  upon  a 
plane,  of  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  on  which  are 
traced  the  particulars  intended  to  be  expressed,  whether  they 
be  continuous  outlines  or  points.    Now>  as  a  spherical  surface  * 

*  We  here  neglect  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  which,  for  such  a  purpose  as 
map-making,  is  too  trifling  to  have  anj  material  influence. 
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can  b;  no  contrivance  be  extended  or  projected  into  a 
plane,  without  undue  enlargement  or  contractioD  of  some 
parts  in  proportion  to  othere ;  and  as  the  ejatexa  adopted  in 
so  extending  or  projecting  it  will  decide  tobat  parts  ahali  be 
cnlai^d  or  relatively  contracted,  and  in  wliat  proportions ; 
it  follows,  that  when  large  portions  of  the  sphere  are  to  be 
mapped  down,  a  great  difference  in  their  repreaentationB  may 
subsist,  according  to  the  system  of  projection  adopted. 

(280.)  The  projections  chiefly  used  in  maps,  are  the  ortho- 
graphic, ttereographic,  and  MercaUn'i,  la  the  orthograpkie 
projection,  every  point  of  the  hemi- 
epherc  is  referred  to  its  diametral 
plane  or  base,  by  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  on  it)  so  that  the  rcpresentaUon 
of  the  hemisphere  thus  mapped  on 
its  base,  is  such  as  would  actually 
appear  to  an  eye  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance  Jrom  it  It  is  obvious,  from  the  annexed  figure, 
that  in  this  projection  only  the  central  portions  are  repre- 
sented of  their  true  forms,  while  all  the  exterior  is  more 
and  more  distorted  and  crowded  together  as  we  approach  the 
edges  of  the  map.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  orthographic 
projection,  though  very  good  for  small  portions  of  the  globes 
is  of  little  service  for  large  ones. 

(281.)  The  ttereographic 
projection  is  in  great  mea 
sure  free  from  this  defect. 
To  understand  this  projec- 
tion, we  must  conceive  an 
eye  to  be  placed  at  E,  one  *■ 
extremity  of  a  diameter, 
E  C  B,  of  the  sphere,  and 
to  view  the  concave  surface 
of  the  sphere,  every  point 
of  which,  as  F,  is  referred  to  , 

the  diametral  plane  A  D  F, 

per|>endiciikr  to  E  B  by  the  visual  line  P  M  E.  The 
Btcreographic  projection  of  a  sphere,  then,  is  a  true  perspeo- 
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live  representation  of  its  concaTity  on  a  diametral  plane ;  and^ 
OS  each,  it  poeaesses  some  angularly  el^;ant  geometrical  pro- 
perties, of  which  we  shall  state  one  or  two  of  the  prindpaL 

(282.)  And  first,  then,  all  circles  on  the  sphere  are  re- 
presented by  circles  in  the  projection.  Thus  the  circle  X  is 
projected  into  x.  Only  great  circles  passisg  through  the 
vertex  B  are  projected  into  straight  lines  traversing  the 
centre  C  :  thus,  B  P  A  is  projected  into  C  A. 

2dly.  Every  very  email  triangle,  G  H  K,  on  the  sphere, 
is  represented  by  a  timilar  triangle,  g  hk,ia  the  projection. 
This  ia  a  very  valuable  property,  as  it  insures  a  general 
similarity  of  appearance  in  the  map  to  the  reaUty  in  all  its 
parte,  and  enables  ue  to  project  at  least  a  hemiepbere  in 
a  eingle  map,  without  any  violent  distortion  of  the  configura- 
tions on  the  surface  from  their  real  forms.  As  in  the  ortho- 
graphic projection,  the  borders  of  the  hemisphere  are  unduly 
crowded  together;  in  the  stereograpbic,  their  projected  di- 
men^one  are,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  enkrged  in  receding 
from  the  centre. 

(283.)  Both  these  projections  may  be  considered  natural 
ones,  inasmuch  as  they  are  really  perspective  representations 
of  the  surface  on  a  plane.  Meroator's  is  entirely  an  artificial 
one,  representing  the  sphere  as  it  cannot  he  seen  from  any 
one  point,  but  as  it  might  be  seen  by  an  eye  carried  succes- 
sively over  every  part  of  it.     In  it,  the  degrees  of  longitude. 


and  those  of  latitude,  bear  always  to  each  other  their  duo 
proportion :  the  equator  is  conceived  to  be  extended  out  into 
a  straight  line,  and  the  meridians  are  straight  lines  at  right 
angles  to  it,  as  in  the  figure.     Altogether,  the  general  ^Oa- 
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racier  of  maps  on  this  projection  is  not  very  diflsimilar  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  referring  every  point  in  the  globe 
to  a  circumscribing  cylinder^  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre, 
and  then  unrolling  the  cylinder  into  a  plane.  Like  the 
stereographic  projection^  it  gives  a  true  representation,  as  to 
formy  of  every  particular  small  part,  but  varies  greatly  in 
point  of  scale  in  its  different  regions ;  the  polar  portions  in 
particular  being  extravagantly  enlarged ;  and  the  whole  map, 
even  of  a  single  hemisphere,  not  being  comprizable  within 
any  finite  limits. 

(284.)  We  shall  not,  of  course,  enter  here  into  any 
geographical  details ;  but  one  result  of  maritime  discovery  on 
the  great  scale  is,  so  to  speak,  massive  enough  to  call  for 
mention  as  an  astronomical  feature.  When  the  continents 
and  seas  are  laid  down  on  a  globe  (and  since  the  discovery  of 
Australia  and  the  recent  addition  to  our  antarctic  knowledge 
of  Victoria  Land  by  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  we  are  sure  that  no 
very  extensive  tracts  of  land  remain  unknown),  we  find  that 
it  is  possible  so  to  divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  that 
one  shall  contain  nearly  all  the  land;  the  other  being  almost 
entirely  sea.  It  is  a  fact,  not  a  little  interesting  to  English- 
men, and,  combined  with  our  insular  station  in  that  great 
highway  of  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not  a  little  explanatory  of 
our  commercial  eminence,  that  London*  occupies  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere.  Astronomically  speaking, 
the  fact  of  this  divisibility  of  the  globe  into  an  oceanic  and  a 
terrestrial  hemisphere  is  important,  as  demonstrative  of  a 
want  of  absolute  equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  material 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  Considering  the  whole  mass  of  land 
and  water  as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium^  it  is  evident  that  the 
half  which  protrudes  must  of  necessity  be  buoyant;  not,  of 
course,  that  we  mean  to  assert  it  to  be  lighter  than  water, 
but,  as  compared  with  the  whole  globe,  in  a  less  decree  heavier 
than  that  fluid.  We  leave  to  geologists  to  draw  from  these 
premises  their  own  conclusions  (and  we  think  them  obvious 

*  More  exmctly,  Falmouth.  The  central  point  of  the  hemisphere  which 
conudna  the  maximum  of  land  falls  very  nearly  indeed  upon  this  port.  The 
land  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  with  exception  of  the  tapering  extremity  of 
South  Ameiica  and  the  slender  peninsula  of  M4i1«Mi*M,  is  wholly  insular,  and 
vcrc  it  not  for  New  IlolUod  would  be  quite  imignilicant  in  amount. 
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enough)  as  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  globe^  and  the 
immediate  nature  of  the  forces  which  sustain  its  continents  at 
their  actual  elevation ;  but  in  any  future  investigations  which 
may  have  for  their  object  to  explain  the  local  deviations  of 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  from  what  the  hypothesis  of  an  exact 
elliptic  figure  would  require,  this,  as  a  general  fact,  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 

(285.)  Our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  in- 
complete, unless  it  include  the  height  above  the  sea  level  of 
every  part  of  the  land,  and  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  below  the  surface  over  all  its  extent.  The  latter  object 
is  attainable  (with  whatever  diflSculty  and  howsoever  slowly) 
by  direct  sounding ;  the  former  by  two  distinct  methods :  the 
one  consisting  in  trigonometrical  measurement  of  the  differ- 
ences of  level  of  all  the  stations  of  a  survey ;  the  other,  by 
the  use  of  the  barometer,  the  principle  of  which  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  that  of  the  sounding  line.  In  both  cases  we 
measure  the  distance  of  the  point  whose  level  we  would  know 
from  the  surface  of  an  equilibrated  ocean :  only  in  the  one 
case  it  is  an  ocean  of  water;  in  the  other,  of  air.  In  the 
one  case  our  sounding  line  is  real  and  tangible ;  in  the  other, 
an  imaginary  one,  measured  by  the  length  of  the  column  of 
quicksilver  the  superincumbent  air  is  capable  of  counter- 
balancing. 

(286.)  Suppose  that  instead  of  air,  the  earth  and  ocean 
were  covered  with  oil,  and  that  human  life  could  subsist 
under  such  circumstances.  Let  ABODE  be  a  continent, of 
which  the  portion  ABO  projects  above  the  water,  but  is 


covered  by  the  oil,  which  also  floats  at  an  uniform  depth  on 
the  whole  ocean.  Then  if  we  would  know  the  depth  of  any 
point  D  below  the  sea  level,  we  let  down  a  plummet  from  F. 
But,  if  we  would  know  the  height  of  B  above  the  same  level. 
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wc  have  only  to  send  up  a  float  from  B  to  the  surface  of  the 
oil ;  and  having  done  the  same  at  C,  a  point  at  the  sea  levels  the 
difference  of  the  two  float  lines  gives  the  height  in  questimu 

(287.)  N0W5  though  the  atmosphere  differs  from  oil  in  not 
haying  a  positive  surface  equally  definite,  and  in  not  being 
capable  of  carrying  up  any  float  adequate  to  such  an  use,  yet 
it  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  fluid  really  essential  to  the 
purpose  in  view,  and  this  in  particular,  —  that,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  its  strata  of  equal  density  supposed  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  equilibrium, 
or  to  what  would  he  the  surface  of  the  sea,  M  prolonged  under 
the  continents^  and  therefore  each  or  any  of  them  has  all  the 
characters  of  a  definite  surface  to  measure  from,  provided  it 
can  be  ascertained  and  identified.  Now,  the  height  at  which, 
at  any  station  B,  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  supported, 
informs  us  ai  once  how  much  of  the  atmosphere  is  incumbent 
on  B,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  stratum  of  the  general 
atmosphere  (indicated  by  its  density)  B  is  situated :  whence 
we  are  enabled  finally  to  conclude,  by  mechanical  reasoning*, 
at  what  height  above  the  sea-level  that  degree  of  density  is  to 
be  found  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Such  is  the 
principle  of  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measure- 
ment of  heights.  For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other 
works,  t 

(288.)  We  wiU  content  ourselves  here  with  a  general  cau- 
tion against  an  implicit  dependence  on  barometric  measure- 
ments, except  as  a  differential  process,  at  stations  not  too 
remote  from  each  other.  They  rely  in  their  application  on 
the  assumption  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmospheric 
strata  over  the  whole  globe — which  is  very  far  from  being 
their  actual  state  (art.  37.).  Winds,  especially  steady  and 
general  currents  sweeping  over  extensive  continents,  undoubt^ 
edly  tend  to  produce  some  degree  of  conformity  in  the  cur- 
vature of  these  strata  to  the  general  form  of  the  land-surface. 


•  Newton's  Princip.  iL  Prop.  22. 

t  Biot,  Aittronomie  Phjfsiquc,  toI.  iii.  For  tables,  sec  the  work  of  Biot  cited. 
Also  thoee  of  Oltmann,  annually  publinhed  by  the  French  board  of  longitude* 
in  their  Annuaire ;  and  Ifr.  ,Baily*i  Collection  of  Astronomical  Tablet  and 
Formal*. 
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and  therefore  to  give  an  undue  elevation  to  the  mercurial 
column  at  Bome  points.  On  the  other  hand^  the  existence  of 
localities  on  the  earth's  surface  where  a  permanent  depres- 
sion of  the  barometer  prevails  to  the  astonishing  extent  of 
nearly  an  inch,  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Ermann  in  Siberia  and  of  Ross  in  the  Antarctic  Seas,  and  is 
probably  a  result  of  the  same  cause^  and  may  be  conceived  as 
complementary  to  an  undue  habitual  elevation  in  other 
regions. 

(289.)  Possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  heights  of  stations 
above  the  sea,  we  may  connect  all  stations  at  the  same 
altitude  by  level  lines,  the  lowest  of  which  will  be  the  outline 
of  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  rest  will  mark  out  the  successive 
coast-lines  which  would  take  place  were  the  sea  to  rise  by 
regular  and  equal  accessions  of  level  over  the  whole  world, 
till  the  highest  mountains  were  submerged.  The  bottoms  of 
valleys  and  the  ridge-lines  of  hills  are  determined  by  their 
property  of  intersecting  all  these  level  lines  at  right  angles, 
and  being,  subject  to  that  condition,  the  shortest  and  longest, 
that  18  to  say,  the  steepest,  and  the  most  gently  sloping 
courses  respectively  which  can  be  pursued  from  the  summit 
to  the  sea.  The  former  constitute  "the  water  courses"  of  a 
country;  the  latter  its  lines  of  "water-shed"  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  distinct  basins  of  drainage.  Thus  originate 
natural  districts  of  the  most  ineffaceable  character,  on  which 
the  distribution,  limits,  and  peculiarities  of  human  com- 
munities are  in  great  measure  dependent.  The  mean  height 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  that  height  which  its  surface 
would  have  were  all  inequalities  levelled  and  the  mountains 
spread  equally  over  the  plains,  is  according  to  Humboldt  671 
English  feet;  that  of  Asia,  1137;  of  North  America,  748; 
and  of  South  America,  1151. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OP  URANOGBAPHT. 

CONSTBUCTION  OV  CELESTIAL  HAPS  AND  GLOBES  BT  OBSBBYATHUra 
OF  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION.  —  CELESTIAL  OBJECTS 
DISTINGUISHED  INTO  FIXED  AND  ERRATIC.  —  OF  THE  CONSTEL- 
LATIONS.—  NATURAL  REGIONS  IN  THE  HEAVENS.  —  THE  MILKT 
WAT. — THE  250DLA.C. —  OF  THE  ECLIPTIC. — CELESTIAL  LATITUDES 
AND  LONGITUDES. —  PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES. — ^NUTATION. 
— ABERRATION. —REFRACTION. — PARALLAX. — SUMICABT  VIEW  OF 
THE   URANOGRAPmCAL  CORRECTIONS. 

(290.)  The  determination  of  the  relative  situations  of  objects 
in  the  heavens^  and  the  construction  of  maps  and  globes 
which  shall  truly  represent  their  mutual  configurations  as 
well  as  of  catalogues  which  shall  preserve  a  more  precise 
numerical  record  of  the  position  of  each^  is  a  task  at  once 
simpler  and  less  laborious  than  that  by  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  mapped  and  measured.  Every  star  in  the  great 
constellation  which  appears  to  revolve  above  us,  constitutes, 
so  to  speak,  a  celestial  station  ;  and  among  these  stations  we 
may,  as  upon  the  earth,  triangulate,  by  measuring  with 
proper  instruments  their  angular  distances  from  each  other, 
which,  cleared  of  the  effect  of  refraction,  arc  then  in  a  state 
for  laying  down  on  charts,  as  we  would  the  towns  and  villages 
of  a  country :  and  this  without  moving  from  our  place,  at 
least  for  all  the  stars  which  rise  above  our  horizon. 

(291.)  Great  exactness  might,  no  doubt,  be  att^ed  by 
this  means,  and  excellent  celestial  charts  constructed ;  but 
there  is  a  far  simpler  and  easier,  and  at  the  same  time,  infi- 
nitely more  accurate  course  laid  open  to  us  if  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  observing  each 
celestial  object  as  it  passes  our  meridian,  refer  it  separately 
and  independently  to  the  celestial  equator,  and  thus  ascertain 
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its  place  on  the  surface  of  an  Imaginary  sphere^  which  may 
be  conceived  to  revolve  with  it,  and  on  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  projected. 

(292.)  The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  point  in 
the  heavens  correspond  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a 
station  on  the  earth ;  and  the  place  of  a  star  on  a  celestial 
sphere  is  determined,  when  the  former  elements  are  known, 
just  as  that  of  a  town  on  a  map,  by  knowing  the  latter.  The 
great  advantages  which  the  method  of  meridian  observation 
possesses  over  that  of  triangulation  from  star  to  star,  are, 
then,  Ist,  That  in  it  every  star  is  observed  in  that  point  of 
its  diurnal  course,  when  it  is  best  seen  and  least  displaced 
by  refraction.  2dly,  That  the  instruments  required  (the 
transit  and  meridian  circle)  are  the  simplest  and  least  liable 
to  error  or  derangement  of  any  used  by  astronomers.  3dly, 
That  all  the  observations  can  be  made  systematically,  in 
regular  succession,  and  with  equal  advantages ;  there  being 
here  no  question  about  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
triangles,  &c  And,  lastly.  That,  by  adopting  this  course, 
the  very  quantities  which  we  should  otherwise  have  to  calcu- 
late by  long  and  tedious  operations  of  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  catalogue,  are 
made  the  objects  of  immediate  measurement.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state,  then,  that  this  is  the  course  adopted  by 
astronomers. 

(293.)  To  determine  the  right  ascension  of  a  celestial  ob- 
ject, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  observe  the  moment  of  its 
meridian  passage  with  a  transit  instrument,  by  a  clock  regu-* 
lated  to  exact  sidereal  time,  or  reduced  to  such  by  applying 
its  known  error  and  rate.  The  rcUe  may  be  obtained  by 
repeated  observations  of  the  same  star  at  its  successive  meri- 
dian passages.  The  errovy  however,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  equinoxy  or  initial  point  from  which  aU  right  ascensions  in 
the  heavens  reckon,  as  longitudes  do  on  the  earth  from  a  first 
meridian. 

(294.)  The  nature  of  this  point  will  be  explained  pre- 
sently ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  ux«no^phy,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  only  the  actual  confi^pirations  of  the  stars  tnier 

N  * 
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se,  a  knowledge  of  the  equinox  is  not  necessary.  The  choice 
of  the  equinox,  as  a  zero  point  of  right  ascensions^  is  purely 
artificial,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  :  but  as  on  the  earth, 
any  station  (as  a  national  observatory)  may  be  chosen  for  an 
origin  of  longitudes;  so  in  uranography,  any  conspicuous 
star  might  be  selected  as  an  initial  point  from  which  hour 
angles  might  be  reckoned,  and  from  which,  by  merely  ob- 
serving differences  or  intervals  of  time,  the  situation  of  all 
others  might  be  deduced.  In  practice,  these  intervals  are 
afiected  by  certain  minute  causes  of  inequality,  which  must 
be  allowed  for,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  their  proper 
places. 

(295.)  The  declinations  of  celestial  objects  are  obttuned, 
1st,  By  observation  of  their  meridian  altitudes,  with  the 
mural  or  meridian  circle,  or  other  proper  instruments.  This 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical  latitude  of  the 
station  of  observation,  which  itself  is  only  to  be  obtidned 
by  celestial  observation.  2dly,  And  more  directly,  by  ob» 
serv'ation  of  their  polar  distances  on  the  mural  circle,  as 
explained  in  art.  170.,  which  is  independent  of  any  previous 
determination  of  the  latitude  of  the  station ;  neither,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  does  observation  give  directly  and  imme- 
diately the  exact  declinations.  The  observations  require  to 
be  corrected,  first  for  refraction,  and  moreover  for  those 
minute  causes  of  inequality  which  have  been  just  alluded  to 
in  the  case  of  right  ascensions. 

(296.)  In  this  manner,  then,  may  the  places,  one  among 
the  other,  of  all  celestial  objects  be  ascertained,  and  maps 
and  globes  constructed.  Now  here  arises  a  very  important 
question.  How  far  are  these  places  permanent?  Do  these 
stars  and  the  greater  luminaries  of  heaven  preser\'e  for  ever 
one  invariable  connection  and  relation  of  place  inter  te,  as  if 
they  foimed  part  of  a  solid  though  invisible  firmament ;  and, 
like  the  great  natural  land-marks  on  the  earth,  preserve 
immutably  the  same  distances  and  bearings  each  from  the 
other  ?  If  so,  the  most  rational  idea  we  could  form  of  the 
universe  would  be  thai  of  an  earth  at  absolute  rest  in  the 
centre,  and  a  hollow  cryttalline  sphere  circulating  round  it. 
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and  carrying  sun^  moon,  and  stars  along  in  its  diurnal  motion. 
If  not,  we  must  dismiss  all  such  notions,  and  inquire  in- 
dividually into  the  distinct  history  of  each  object,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  the  laws  of  its  peculiar  motions,  and  whether 
any  and  what  other  connection  subsists  between  them. 

(297.)  So  far  is  this,  however,  from  being  the  case,  that 
observations,  even  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  are  su£Scient 
to  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  those 
the  most  conspicuous,  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change  of 
place  among  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  the  moon,  indeed,  the 
change  is  so  rapid  and  remarkable,  that  its  alteration  of 
situation  with  respect  to  such  bright  stars  as  may  happen 
to  be  near  it  may  be  noticed  any  fine  night  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  if  noticed  on  two  successive  nights,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  most  careless  observer.  With  the  sun,  too,  the  change 
of  place  among  the  stars  is  constant  and  rapid ;  though,  from 
the  invisibility  of  stars  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  day-time,  it 
is  not  so  readily  recognized,  and  requires  either  the  use  of 
telescopes  and  angular  instruments  to  measure  it,  or  a  longer 
continuance  of  observation  to  be  struck  with  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  its  greater  meridian 
altitude  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  fact  that  the 
stars  which  come  into  view  at  night  (and  which  are  therefore 
situated  in  an  hemisphere  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the 
sun,  and  having  that  luminary  for  its  centre)  vary  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  perceive  that  a  great  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  that  interval  in  its  relative  situation  with 
respect  to  all  the  stars.  Besides  the  sun  and  moon,  too, 
there  are  several  other  bodies,  called  planets,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  appear  to  the  naked  eye  only  as  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  stars,  and  which  offer  the  same  phenomenon  of 
a  constant  change  of  place  among  the  stars ;  now  approaching, 
and  now  receding  from,  such  of  them  as  we  may  refer  them  to 
as  marks;  and,  some  in  longer,  some  in  shorter  periods, 
making,  like  the  sun  and  moon,  the  complete  tour  of  the 
heavens. 

(298.)  These,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  innumerable  multitude  of  the  stvs  which  are  distributed 
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over  the  vault  of  the  heavens  form  a  constellatioiiy  which 
preserves,  not  only  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer,  but  to 
the  nice  examination  of  the  astronomer,  a  uniformity  of 
aspect  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  perpetual  change  in 
the  configurations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  may  well 
be  termed  invariable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  by  the 
refinement  of  exact  measurements  prosecuted  from  age  to 
age,  some  small  changes  of  apparent  place,  attributable  to 
no  illusion  and  to  no  terrestrial  cause,  have  been  detected  in 
many  of  them.  Such  are  called,  in  astronomy,  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars.  But  these  are  so  excessively  slow,  diat 
their  accumulated  amount  (even  in  those  stars  for  which 
they  are  greatest)  has  been  insufficient,  in  the  whole  duration 
of  astronomical  history,  to  produce  any  obvious  or  material 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  starry  heavens. 

(299.)  This  circumstance,  then,  establishes  a  broad  dis- 
tinction of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  two  great  classes ;  —  the 
fixed,  among  which  (unless  in  a  course  of  observations 
continued  for  many  years)  no  change  of  mutual  situation  can 
be  detected;  and  the  erratic,  or  wandering— (which  is 
implied  in  the  word  planet*) — including  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  as  well  as  the  singular  class  of  bodies  termed  comets, 
in  whose  apparent  places  among  the  stars,  and  among  each 
other,  the  observation  of  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  is 
sufficient  to  exhibit  an  indisputable  alteration. 

(300.)  Uranography,  then,  as  it  concerns  the  fixed  ce- 
lestial bodies  (or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  Jixed  stars), 
is  reduced  to  a  simple  marking  down  of  their  relative  places 
on  a  globe  or  on  maps ;  to  the  insertion  on  that  globe,  in  its 
due  place  in  the  great  constellation  of  the  stars,  of  the  pole 
of  the  heavens,  or  the  vanishing  point  of  parallels  to  the 
earth's  axis ;  and  of  the  equator  and  place  of  the  equinox : 
points  and  circles  these,  which,  though  artificial,  and  having 
reference  entirely  to  our  earth,  and  therefore  subject  to  aU 
changes  (if  any)  to  which  the  earth's  axis  may  be  liable,  are 
yet  so  convenient  in  practice,  that  they  have  obtained  an 

•  nkeunrnitf  a  wanderer. 
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admission  (with  some  other  circles  and  lines),  sanctioned  by 
usage,  in  all  globes  and  planispheres.  The  reader,  however, 
will  take  care  to  keep  them  separate  in  his  mind,  and  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  rather  of  two  or  more 
celestial  globes,  superposed  and  fitting  on  each  other,  on  one 
of  which  —  a  real  one — are  inscribed  the  stars ;  on  the  others 
those  imaginary  points,  lines,  and  circles,  which  astronomers 
have  devised  for  their  own  uses,  and  to  aid  their  calculations; 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  conceive  in  the  latter  or  artificial 
spheres  a  capability  of  being  shifted  in  any  manner  upon  the 
surface  of  the  other ;  so  that,  should  experience  demonstrate 
(as  it  does)  that  these  artificial  points  and  lines  are  brought, 
by  a  slow  motion*  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  by  other  secular 
variations  (as  they  are  called),  to  coincide,  at  very  distant 
intervals  of  time,  with  different  stars,  he  may  not  be  un- 
prepared for  the  change,  and  may  have  no  confusion  to 
correct  in  his  notions. 

(301.)  Of  course  we  do  not  here  speak  of  those  uncouth 
figures  and  outlines  of  men  and  monsters,  which  are  usually 
scribbled  over  celestial  globes  and  maps,  and  serve,  in  a  rude 
and  barbarous  way,  to  enable  us  to  talk  of  groups  of  stars,  or 
districts  in  the  heavens,  by  names  which,  though  absurd  or 
puerile  in  their  origin,  have  obtained  a  currency  from  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  In  so  far  as  they 
have  really  (as  some  have)  any  slight  resemblance  to  the 
figures  called  up  in  imagination  by  a  view  of  the  more 
splendid  '^  constellations,"  they  have  a  certain  convenience ; 
but  as  they  are  otherwise  entirely  arbitrary,  and  correspond 
to  no  natural  subdivisions  or  groupings  of  the  stars,  astro- 
nomers treat  them  lightly,  or  altogether  disregard  them*, 
except  for  briefly  Jiaming  remarkable  stars,  as  a  Leonis, 
/3  Scorpii,  &c  &c.,  by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  attached 


*  This  disregard  is  neither  supercilious  nor  causeless.  The  constellations 
seem  to  have  been  almost  purposely  named  and  delineated  to  cause  as  much 
conruKion  and  inconvenience  as  possible.  Innumerable  snakes  twine  through 
long  and  contorted  areas  of  the  heavens,  where  no  memory  can  follow  them : 
bears,  lions,  and  fishes,  large  and  small,  northern  and  southern,  confuse  all 
nomenclature,  &c.  A  better  system  of  constellations  might  have  been  * 
terial  help  as  an  artificial  memory. 
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to  them.  The  reader  will  find  them  on  any  celestial  charts 
or  globes,  and  may  compare  them  with  the  heavensy  and 
there  learn  for  himself  their  position. 

(302.)  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  natural  districts 
in  the  heavens,  which  offer  great  peculiarities  of  character, 
and  strike  every  observer :  such  is  the  milky  way,  that  great 
luminous  band,  which  stretches,  every  evening,  all  across  the 
sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  which,  when  traced  with 
diligence,  and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a  zone  ooiih- 
pletely  encircling  the  whole  sphere,  almost  in  a  great  cirde^ 
which  is  neither  an  hour  circle,  nor  coincident  with  any  other 
of  our  astronomical  grammata.  It  is  divided  in  one  part  of 
its  course,  sending  off  a  kind  of  branch,  which  unites  agiun 
with  the  main  body,  after  remaining  distinct  for  about  150 
degrees,  within  which  it  suffers  an  interruption  in  its  con- 
tinuity. This  remarkable  belt  has  maintained,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  the  same  relative  situation  among  the  stars; 
and,  when  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found 
(wonderful  to  relate!)  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  scattered  by 
millions,  like  glittering  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the 
general  heavens.  It  will  be  described  more  particularly  in 
the  subsequent  portion  of  this  work. 

(303.)  Another  remarkable  region  in  the  heavens  is  the 
zodiac,  not  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  its  own  constitution, 
but  from  its  being  the  area  within  which  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  greater  planets  arc  con- 
fined. To  trace  the  path  of  any  one  of  these,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ascertain,  by  continued  observation,  its  places 
at  successive  epochs,  and  entering  these  upon  our  map  or 
sphere  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  series,  not  too  far 
disjoined,  to  connect  them  by  lines  from  point  to  point,  as  we 
mark  out  the  course  of  a  vessel  at  sea  by  mapping  down  its 
place  from  day  to  day.  Now  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found, 
first,  that  the  apparent  path,  or  track,  of  the  sun  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heavens,  is  no  other  than  an  exact  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  which  b  called  the  ecliptic,  and  which  is  inclined 
to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of  about  23^  2W,  intersecting 
It  at  two  opposite  points,  called  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
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equinoxes,  and  which  are  distingubhed  from  each  other  by 
the  epithets  vernal  and  autumnal ;  the  vernal  being  that  at 
which  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  from  south  to  north ; 
the  autunmal,  when  it  quits  the  northern  and  enters  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Secondly,  that  the  moon  and  all  the 
planets  pursue  paths  which,  in  like  manner,  encircle  the  whole 
heavens,  but  are  not,  like  that  of  the  sun,  great  circles  exactly 
returning  into  themselves  and  bisecting  the  sphere,  but  rather 
spiral  curves  of  much  complexity,  and  described  with  very 
unequal  velocities  in  their  different  parts.  They  have  all, 
however,  this  in  common,  that  the  general  direction  of  their 
motions  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  sun,  viz.  from  west  to  east, 
that  is  to  say,  the  contrary  to  that  in  which  both  they  and 
the  stars  appear  to  be  carried  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavens ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  never  deviate  far  from  the 
ecliptic  on  either  side,  crossing  and  rccrossing  it  at  regular 
and  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  confining  themselves  within 
a  zone,  or  belt  (the  zodiac  already  spoken  of),  extending  (with 
certain  exceptions  among  the  smaller  planets)  not  further 
than  8°  or  9°  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

(304.)  It  would  manifestly  be  useless  to  map  down  on 
globes  or  charts  the  apparent  paths  of  any  of  those  bodies 
which  never  retrace  the  same  course,  and  which,  therefore, 
demonstrably,  must  occupy  at  some  one  moment  or  other  of 
their  history,  every  point  in  the  area  of  that  zone  of  the  hea- 
vens within  which  they  are  circumscribed.  The  apparent 
complication  of  their  movements  arises  (that  of  the  moon  ex- 
cepted) from  our  viewing  them  from  a  station  which  is  itself 
in  motion,  and  would  disappear,  could  we  shift  our  point  of 
view  and  observe  them  from  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sim  is  presented  to  us  under  its  least 
involved  form,  and  is  studied,  from  the  station  we  occupy,  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  So  that,  independent  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  luminary  to  us  in  other  respects,  it  is  by  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  its  motions  in  the  first  instance 
that  we  must  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  those  of  all  the  other 
bodies  of  our  system. 

(305.)  The  ecliptic,  which  is  its  apparent  path  among  the 
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fitars,  is  traversed  by  it  in  the  period  called  the  sidereal  year, 
which  consists  of  365^  6^  9™  9*6%  reckoned  in  mean  solar 
time  or  366*^  6^  9™  9*6'  reckoned  in  sidereal  time.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  (and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  ori^ 
of  the  difference  between  solar  and  sidereal  time)  is,  that  as 
the  sun's  apparent  annual  motion  among  the  stars  is  performed 
hi  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  both 
sun  and  stars,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  sun  were  so  much  slower  than  that  of  the  stars^ 
or  as  if  the  sun  lagged  behind  them  in  its  daily  course. 
When  this  has  gone  on  for  a  whole  year,  the  sun  will  have 
fallen  behind  the  stars  by  a  whole  circumference  of  the 
heavens — or,  in  other  words — in  a  year  the  sun  will  have 
made  fewer  diurnal  revolutions,  by  one,  than  the  stars.  So 
that  the  same  interval  of  time  which  is  measured  by  366^  6\ 
&C.  of  sidereal  time,  will  be  called  365  days,  6  hours,  &c,  if 
reckoned  in  mean  solar  time.  Thus,  then,  is  the  proportion 
between  the  mean  solar  and  sidereal  day  established,  which, 
reduced  into  a  decimal  firaction,  is  that  of  1*00273791  to  1. 
The  measurement  of  time  by  these  different  standards  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  space  by  the  standard  feet,  or  eUs  of 
two  different  nations ;  the  proportion  of  which,  once  settled 
and  borne  in  mind,  can  never  become  a  source  of  error. 

(306.)  The  position  of  the  ecliptic  among  the  stars  may, 
for  our  present  purpose,  be  regarded  as  invariable.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case;  and  on  comparing 
together  its  position  at  present  with  that  which  it  held  at  the 
most  distant  epoch  at  which  we  possess  observations,  we  find 
evidences  of  a  small  change,  nhich  theory  accounts  for,  and 
whose  nature  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  but  that  change  is 
so  excessively  slow,  that  for  a  great  many  successive  years, 
or  even  for  whole  centuries,  this  circle  may  be  r^arded,  for 
most  ordinary  purposes,  as  holding  the  same  position  in  the 
sidereal  heavens. 

(307.)  The  poles  of  the  eclipticy  like  those  of  any  other 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  are  opposite  points  on  its  sur&ce, 
equidistant  from  die  ecliptic  in  every  direction.  They  are 
of  course  not  coincident  with  those  of  the  equinoctial,  but 
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removed  from  it  by  an  angular  interval  equal  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equinoctial  (23°  28'),  which  is  called 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  In  the  next  figure,  if  P  p  repre- 
sent the  north  and  Bouth  poles  (by  which  when  UBcd  without 
qualification  we  always  mean  the  poles  of  the  e^inoctial), 
and  E  A  Q  V  the  equinocUal,  V  S  A  W  the  ecliptic,  and  K  k, 
its  poles— the  spherical  angle  Q  V  S  is  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  is  equal  in  angular  measure  to  F  K  or  S  Q. 
If  we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  motion  to  be  in  the  direction 
Y  S  A  W,  V  will  be  the  vernal  and  A  the  autumnal  equinox, 
S  and  W,  the  two  points  at  which  the  ecliptic  is  moat  distant 
from  the  equinoctial,  are  termed  xoUtices,  because,  when 
arrived  there,  the  sun  ceases  to  recede  from  the  equator,  and 
(in  that  sense,  so  far  as  its  motion  in  declination  is  concerned) 
to  stand  still  in  the  heavens.  S,  the  point  where  the  sun 
has  the  greatest  northern  declination,  is  called  the  summer, 
and  W,  that  where  it  is  farthest  south,  the  muter  Bobtice. 
These  epithets  obviously  have  their  origin  in  the  dependence 
of  the  seasons  on  the  sun's  declination,  which  will  be  expl^ned 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  circle  E  K  P  Q  A  ^,  which  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  called  the 
tohtitial  colure ;  and  a  meridian  drawn  through  the  equinoxes, 
FY  p  A,  the  equinoctial  colure. 

(308.)  Since  the  ecliptic  holds  a  determinate  situation  in 
the  stany  heavens,  it  may  be  employed,  like  the  equinoctial, 
to  refer  the  po^Uons  of  the  stars  to,  by  circles  drawn  through 
them  &om  its  poles,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  it.  Such 
circles  are  termed,  in  astronomy,  p 

circles  of  latitude — the  distance 
of  a  star  from  the  ecliptic,  reck- 
oned on  the  circle  of  latitude 
passing  through  it,  is  called  the 
latitude  of  the  stars —  and  the 
arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and 
this  circle,  its  longitude.  In  the 
figure,  X  is  a  star,  P  X  R  a 
circle    of     declination     drawn 
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through  it,  by  which  it  is  referred  to  the  equinoctial,  and 
K  X  T  a  circle  of  latitude  referring  it  to  the  ecliptic  — 
then,  as  y  II  is  the  right  ascension,  and  R  X  the  declination^ 
of  X,  so  also  is  y  T  its  longitude,  and  T  X  its  latitude.  The 
use  of  the  terms  longitude  and  latitude,  in  this  sense,  seemB 
to  have  originated  in  considering  the  ecliptic  as  forming  a 
kind  of  natural  equator  to  the  heavens,  as  the  terrestrial 
equator  does  to  the  earth  —  the  former  holding  an  invariable 
position  with  respect  to  the  stars,  as  the  latter  does  with 
respect  to  stations  on  the  earth's  surfEice.  The  force  of  this 
observation  will  presently  become  apparent. 

(309.)  Knowing  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an 
object,  we  may  find  its  longitude  and  latitude,  and  vice  versA 
This  is  a  problem  of  great  use  in  physical  astronomy — the 
following  is  its  solution :  —  In  our  last  figure,  E  K  P  Q,  the 
solstitial  colurc  is  of  course  90°  distant  from  y,  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  is  one  of  its  poles  —  so  that  y  R  (the  right 
ascension)  being  given,  and  also  y  E,  the  arc  E  B,  and  its 
measure,  the  spherical  angle  E  P  R,  or  K  P  X,  is  known* 
In  the  spherical  triangle  K  P  X,  then,  we  have  given,  lst» 
The  side  P  K,  which,  being  the  distance  of  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic ;  2d,  The  side  P  X,  the  polar  distance^  or  the  com- 
plement of  the  declination  R  X ;  and,  3d,  the  included  angle 
K  P  X ;  and  therefore,  by  spherical  trigonometry,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  other  side  K  X,  and  the  remaining  angles.  Now 
K  X  is  the  complement  of  the  required  latitude  X  T,  and  the 
angle  P  K  X  being  known,  and  P  K  y  being  a  right  angle 
(because  S  y  is  90**),  the  angle  X  K  y  becomes  known. 
Now  this  is  no  other  than  the  measure  of  the  lon^tude  y  T 
of  the  object.  The  inverse  problem  is  resolved  by  the  same 
triangle,  and  by  a  process  exactly  similar. 

(310.)  It  is  often  of  use  to  know  the  situation  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  visible  heavens  at  any  instant ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  points  where  it  cuts  the  horizon,  and  the  altitude  of  its 
highest  point,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  nonaguimal 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  the  longitude  of  this  point  on 
the  ecliptic  itself  from  the  equinox.     These,  and  all  questions 
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referable  to  the  same  data  and  quassita,  are  resolved  by  the 
spherical  triangle  Z  P  E^  formed  by  the  zenith  Z  (considered 
as  the  pole  of  the  horizon),  the  pole  of  the  equinoctial  P,  and 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  E.  The 
sidereal  time  being  given^  and 
also  the  right  ascension  of  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  (which  is 
always  the  same,  viz.  18^  0°*  0"), 
the  hour  angle  ZPE  of  that 
point  is  known.  Then,  in  this 
triangle  we  have  given  P  Z,  the 
colatitude  ;  P  E,  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
23°  28',  and  the  angle  ZPE 
from  which  we  may  find,  1st,  the  side  Z  E,  which  is  easily 
seen  to  be  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  point 
sought ;  and  2dly,  the  angle  P  Z  E,  which  is  the  azimuth  of 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  which,  therefore,  being  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  90®,  gives  the  azimuth  of  the  eastern 
and  western  intersections  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  horizon. 
Lastly,  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  point  may  be  had, 
by  calculating  in  the  same  triangle  the  angle  P  E  Z,  which 
is  its  complement. 

(311.)  The  angle  of  situation  of  a  star  is  the  angle  included 
between  circles  of  latitude  and  of  declination  passing  through 
it.  To  determine  it  in  any  proposed  case,  we  must  resolve 
the  triangle  P  S  E,  in  which  are  given  P  S,  P  E,  and  the 
angle  S  P  E,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  star's  right 
ascension  and  18  hours ;  from  which  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
angle  P  S  E  required.  This  angle  is  of  use  in  many  in- 
quiries in  physical  astronomy.  It  is  called  in  most  books 
on  astronomy,  the  angle  of  position,  but  this  expression 
has  become  otherwise  and  more  conveniently  appropriated. 
(See  Art.  204.) 

(312.)  The  same  course  of  observations  by  which  the  path 
of  the  sun  among  the  fixed  stars  is  traced,  and  the  ecliptic 
marked  out  among  them,  determines,  of  course,  the  place  of 
the  equinox  V  (Fig.  art.  308.)  upon  the  starry  sphere,  at 
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that  time — a  point  of  great  importance  in  practical  aatro- 
nomj,  as  it  is  the  origin  or  zero  point  of  right  ascenmon. 
N0W5  when  this  process  is  repeated  at  conmderably  distant 
intervals  of  time,  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  observed; 
viz.  that  the  equinox  does  not  preserve  a  constant  place  among 
the  stars,  but  shifts  its  position^  travelling  continually  and 
regularly,  although  with  extreme  slowness,  backwards,  along 
the  ecliptic,  in  the  direction  Y  W  from  east  to  west,  or  the 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  sun  appears  to  move  in  that 
circle.  As  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  are  not  very  much 
inclined,  this  motion  of  the  equinox  from  east  to  west  along 
the  former,  conspires  (speaking  generally)  with  the  diurnal 
motion,  and  carries  it,  with  reference  to  that  motion,  con- 
tinually in  advance  upon  the  stars :  hence  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  because  the  place  of 
the  equinox  among  the  stars,  at  every  subsequent  moment, 
precedes  (with  reference  to  the  diurnal  motion)  that  which  it 
held  the  moment  before.  The  amount  of  tiiis  motion  by 
which  the  equinox  travels  backward,  or  retrogrades  (as  it  10 
called),  on  the  ecliptic,  is  0^  0^  50*10'^  per  annum,  an  ex- 
tremely minute  quantity,  but  which,  by  its  continual  accu- 
mulation from  year  to  year,  at  last  makes  itself  very  palpable, 
and  that  in  a  way  highly  inconvenient  to  practical  astronomers, 
by  destroying,  in  the  lapse  of  a  moderate  number  of  years^ 
the  arrangement  of  their  catalogues  of  stars,  and  making  it 
necessary  to  reconstruct  them.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
earliest  catalogue  on  record,  the  place  of  the  equinox  has  re- 
trograded already  about  30^.  The  period  in  which  it  performs 
a  complete  tour  of  the  ecliptic,  is  25,868  years.  * 

(313.)  The  immediate  uranographical  effect  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  is  to  produce  a  uniform  increase  of 
longitude  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  erratia 
For  the  vernal  equinox  being  the  initial  point  of  longitudes, 
as  well  as  of  right  ascension,  a  retreat  of  this  point  on  the 
ecliptic  tells  upon  the  longitudes  of  all  alike,  whether  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  and  produces,  so  far  as  its  amount  extends^  the 

*   Incipiunt  magtii  procedere  menses.  —  ViaciL,  PoUio, 
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appearance  of  a  motion  in  lon^tude  common  to  all^  as  if  ine 
whole  heavens  had  a  slow  rotation  round  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  long  period  above  mentioned^  similar  to  what 
they  have  in  twenty-four  hours  round  those  of  the  equinoctial. 
This  increase  of  longitude,  the  reader  will  of  course  observe 
and  bear  in  mind,  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  a  real  nor  an 
apparent  movement  of  the  stars.  It  is  a  purely  technical 
result,  arising  from  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  zero  point 
from  which  longitudes  are  reckoned.  Had  a  fixed  star  been 
chosen  as  the  origin  of  longitudes,  they  would  have  been 
invariable. 

(314.)  To  form  a  just  idea  of  this  curious  astronomical 
phenomenon,  however,  we  must  abandon,  for  a  time,  the 
consideration  of  the  ecliptic,  as  tending  to  produce  confusion 
in  our  ideas ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  stability  of  the  ecliptic 
itself  among  the  stars  is  (as  already  hinted,  art.  306.)  only 
approximate,  and  that  in  consequence  its  intersection  with  the 
equinoctial  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  change,  arising 
from  its  fluctuation,  which  mixes  itself  with  what  is  due  to 
the  principal  uranographical  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  This 
cause  will  become  at  once  apparent,  if,  instead  of  regarding 
the  equinox,  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  pole  of  the  equinoc- 
tial, or  the  vanishing  point  of  the  earth's  axis. 

(315.)  The  place  of  this  point  among  the  stars  is  easily 
determined  at  any  epoch,  by  the  most  direct  of  all  astrono* 
mical  observations, — those  with  the  meridian  or  mural  circle. 
By  this  instrument  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  at  every 
moment  the  exact  distance  of  the  polar  point  from  any  three 
or  more  stars,  and  therefore  to  lay  it  down,  by  triangulating 
from  these  stars,  with  unerring  precision,  on  a  chart  or  globe, 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
to  any  other  circle  not  naturally  connected  with  it.  Now, 
when  this  is  done  with  proper  diligence  and  exactness,  it 
results  that,  although  for  short  intervals  of  time,  such  as  a 
few  days,  the  place  of  the  pole  may  be  r^arded  as  not  sen** 
sibly  variable,  yet  in  reality  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant, 
although  extremely  slow  motion ;  and,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, this  motion  is  not  uniform,  but  compounded  of 
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one  principal,  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  part,  and  other 
smaller  and  subordinate  periodical  fluctuations :  the  former 
giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  precession ;  the  latter  to 
another  distinct  phenomenon  called  nutation.  These  two 
phenomena,  it  is  true,  belong,  theoretically  speaking,  to  one 
and  the  same  general  head,  and  are  intimately  connected 
together,  forming  part  of  a  great  and  complicated  dudn  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis: 
but  it  will  be  conducive  to  clearness  at  present  to  consider 
them  separately 

(316.)  It  is  found,  then,  that  in  virtue  of  the  uniform  part 
of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  it  describes  a  circle  in  the  heavens 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  a  centre,  keeping  constantly 
at  the  same  distance  of  23^  28'  from  it  in  a  direction  from 
cast  to  west,  and  with  such  a  velocity,  that  the  annual  angle 
described  by  it,  in  this  its  imaginary  orbit,  is  50*10'^;  so  that 
the  whole  circle  would  be  described  by  it  in  the  above-men- 
tioned period  of  25,868  years.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
such  a  motion  of  the  pole  will  give  rise  to  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  6quinoxes ;  for  in  the  figure,  art.  308,  suppose 
the  pole  P  in  the  progress  of  its  motion  in  the  small  circle 
POZ  round  K  to  come  to  O,  then,  as  the  situation  of  the 
equinoctial  E  V  Q  is  determined  by  that  of  the  pole,  this,  it  is 
evident,  must  cause  a  displacement  of  the  equinoctial,  which 
will  take  a  new  situation,  EUQ,  90**  distant  in  every  part 
from  the  new  position  O  of  the  pole.  The  point  U,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  displaced  equinoctial  will  intersect  the 
ecliptic,  2.  e.  the  displaced  equinox,  will  lie  on  that  side  of  Y, 
its  original  position,  towards  which  the  motion  of  the  pole  is 
directed,  or  to  the  westward. 

(317.)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  thus  conceived, 
consists,  then,  in  a  real  but  very  slow  motion  of  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  among  the  stars,  in  a  small  circle  round  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  Now  this  cannot  happen  without  producing 
corresponding  changes  in  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  aspect  which  the  heavens  must  present  at  very 
remote  periods  of  history.  The  pole  is  nothing  more  than 
the  vanishing  point  of  the  earth's  axis.     As  this  point,  then, 
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has  such  a  motion  as  we  have  described,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  earth's  clxU  must  have  a  conical  motion,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  points  successively  to  every  part  of  the  small  circle 
in  question.  We  may  form  the  best  idea  of  such  a  motion 
by  noticing  a  child's  peg-top,  when  it  spins  not  upright,  or 
that  amusing  toy  the  te-to-tum,  which,  when  delicately  ex- 
ecuted, and  nicely  balanced,  becomes  an  elegant  philosophical 
instrument,  and  exhibits,  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  the 
whole  phenomenon.  The  reader  will  take  care  not  to  con- 
found the  variation  of  the  position  of  the  earth^Q  axis  in  space 
with  a  mere  shifting  of  the  imaginary  line  about  which  it 
revolves,  in  its  interior.  The  whole  earth  participates  in  the 
motion,  and  goes  along  with  the  axis  as  if  it  were  really  a 
bar  of  iron  driven  through  it.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved 
by  the  two  great  facts :  1st,  that  the  latitudes  of  places  T)n 
the  earth,  or  their  geographical  situation  with  respect  to  the 
poles,  have  undergone  no  perceptible  change  from  the  earliest 
ages.  2dly,  that  the  sea  maintains  its  level,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  the  motion  of  the  axis  were  not  accompanied 
with  a  motion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.*" 

(318.)  The  visible  effect  of  precession  on  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  consists  in  the  apparent  approach  of  some  stars  and 
constellations  to  the  pole  and  recess  of  others.  The  bright 
star  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  we  call  the  pole  star,  has  not 
always  been,  nor  will  always  continue  to  be,  our  cynosure : 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  earliest  catalogues  it 
was  12^  from  the  pole  —  it  is  now  only  1**  24',  and  will 
approach  yet  nearer,  to  within  half  a  degree,  after  which  it 
will  again  recede,  and  slowly  give  place  to  others,  which  will 
succeed  in  its  companionship  to  the  pole.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  12,000  years,  the  star  a  Lyrae,  the  brightest  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  will  occupy  the  remarkable  situation  of 
a  pole  star  approaching  within  about  5°  of  the  pole. 

(319.)  At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh,  which  precedes  by  3970  years  (say  4000)  the  pre- 

*  Local  changes  of  the  sea  level,  arising  from  purely  geological  eauses,  are 
easily  distinguished  from  that  general  and  syttematic  alteration  which  a  ahijfiing 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  would  give  rise  ta 
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eeut  epochs  the  longitudes  of  all  the  stars  were  less  by  55* 
45^  than  at  present  Calculating  from  this  datum*  the  place 
of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  among  the  stars,  it  will  be  found 
to  fall  near  a  Draconis;  its  distance  from  that  star  being 
3^  44^  25'\  This  being  the  most  conspicuous  star  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  was  therefore  the  pole  star  at  that 
epoch.  And  the  latitude  of  Gizeh  being  just  30^  north,  and 
consequently  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  there  also  30^,  it 
follows  that  the  star  in  question  must  have  had  at  its  lower 
culmination,  at  Gizeh,  an  altitude  of  26^  15^  35^^  Now  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  ascertained  by  the  late  researches  of  CoL 
Yyse,  that  of  the  nine  pyramids  still  existing  at  Gizeh,  mx 
(including  all  the  largest)  have  the  narrow  passages  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  entered,  (all  which  open  out  on  the  northern 
faces  of  their  respective  pyramids)  inclined  to  the  horizon 
downwards  at  angles  as  follows. 

Ist,  or  Pyramid  of  Cheops    - 

2d,  or  Pyramid  of  Cephren    - 

3d,  or  Pyramid  of  Mycerinus 

4th,  .  .  -  -  , 

5th,  .  -  -  •  . 

9th,  -  -  -  .  . 

Mean    -    26   47 

Of  the  two  pjrramids  at  Abousseir  also,  which  alone  exist 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  preservation  to  admit  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  entrance  passages  being  determined,  one  has 
the  angle  27*'  5',  the  other  26^ 

(320.)  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages  there- 
fore, the  then  pole  star  must  have  been  visible  at  its  lower 
culmination,  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  unintentional,  and  was  doubtless  connected  (per- 
haps superstitiously)  with  the  astronomical  observation  of  that 
star,  of  whose  proximity  to  the  pole  at  the  epoch  of  the  ereo- 

*  On  this  cmleulation  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
4000  yeara  elapsed  has  no  influence.  That  diminution  arises  from  a  chang* 
in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  io  thm 
position  of  its  axis,  as  relerred  to  the  starry  sphere. 
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tion  of  these  wonderful  etructures,  we  are  thus  furnished  with 
a  monumental  record  of  the  most  imperishable  nature. 

(321.)  The  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  is  a  small  and  slow 
subordinate  gyratory  movement^  by  which^  if  subsisting 
alone^  the  pole  would  describe  among  the  stars,  in  a  period  of 
about  nineteen  years,  a  minute  eUipsis,  having  its  longer  axis 
equal  to  18''"5,  and  its  shorter  to  13''*74  ;  the  longer  being 
directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  shorter,  of 
course,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  consequence  of  this  real 
motion  of  the  pole  is  an  apparent  approach  and  recess  of  all 
the  stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  pole  in  the  same  period. 
Since,  also,  the  place  of  the  equinox  on  the  ecliptic  is  deter- 
mined by  the  place  of  the  pole  in  the  heavens,  the  same  cause 
vrill  give  rise  to  a  small  alternate  advance  and  recess  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  by  which,  in  the  same  period,  both 
the  longitudes  and  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  will  be 
also  alternately  increased  and  diminished. 

(322.)  Both  these  motions,  however,  although  here  con- 
sidered separately,  subsist  jointly ;  and  since,  while  in  virtue 
of  the  nutation,  the  pole  is  describing  its  little  ellipse  of  18'^«5 
in  diameter,  it  is  carried  by  the  greater  and  regularly  pro- 
gressive motion  of  precession  over  so  much  of  its  circle  round 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  corresponds  to  nineteen  years,  — 
that  is  to  say,  over  an  angle  of  nineteen  times  50^''l  roimd 
the  centre  (which,  in  a  small  circle  of  23^  28'  in  diameter, 
corresponds  to  6'  20^',  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere) : 
the  path  which  it  will  pursue  in  virtue  of  the  two  motions, 
subsisting  jointly,  will  be  neither  an  ellipse  nor  an  exact 
circle,  but  a  gently  undulated  ring  like  that  in  the  figure 
(where,  however,  the  undulations  are  much  exaggerated). 
(See/y.  to  art.  325.) 

(323.)  These  movements  of  precession  and  nutation  are 
common  to  all  the  celestial  bodies,  both  fixed  and  erratic ; 
and  this  circumstance  makes  it  impossible  to  attribute  them 
to  any  other  cause  than  a  real  motion  of  the  earth's  axis 
such  as  we  have  described.  Did  they  only  affect  the  stars, 
they  might,  with  equal  plausibility,  be  urged  to  arise  from 
a  real  rotation  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  a  solid  shell,  round 

o 
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an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,868 
years,  and  a  real  elliptic  gyration  of  that  axis  in  nineteen 
years :  but  since  they  also  affect  the  sun,  moon,  and  planeti^ 
which,  having  motions  independent  of  the  general  body  of 
the  stars,  cannot  without  extravagance  be  supposed  attached 
to  the  celestial  concave*,  this  idea  falls  to  the  ground;  and 
there  only  remains,  then,  a  real  motion  in  the  earth  by  whidi 
they  can  be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  that  they  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  rotatioii 
of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  elliptical  figure,  and  the 
unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  its  polar  and 
equatorial  regions. 

(324.)  Uranographically  considered,  as  affecting  the  ap* 
parent  places  of  the  stars,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  practical  astronomy.  When  we  speak  of  the  right  ae* 
cension  and  declination  of  a  celestial  object,  it  becomea 
necessary  to  state  what  epoch  we  intend,  and  whether  we 
mean  the  mean  right  ascension — cleared,  that  is,  of  the 
periodical  fluctuation  in  its  amount,  which  arises  from  nutation^ 
or  the  apparent  right  ascension,  which,  being  reckoned  from 
the  actual  place  of  the  vernal  equinox,  is  affected  by  the 
periodical  advance  and  recess  of  the  equinoctial  point  pro- 
duced by  nutation — and  so  of  the  other  elements.  It  it 
the  practice  of  astronomers  to  reduce^  as  it  is  termed,  all 
their  observations,  both  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  to 
some  common  and  convenient  epoch — such  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  for  temporary  purposes,  or  of  the  decade,  or  the 
century  for  more  permanent  uses,  by  subtracting  from  them 
the  whole  effect  of  precession  in  the  interval ;  and,  moreover, 
to  divest  them  of  the  influence  of  nutation  by  investigating 
and  subducting  the  amount  of  change,  both  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  pole  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  little  ellipse  above 
mentioned.    This  last  process  is  technically  termed  correcting 

*  ThU  argument,  cogent  ••  it  ii,  acquires  additional  and  deciaivc  Ibrae  from 
the  law  of  nutation,  which  \»  dependent  on  the  position,  for  the  tinia,  of  tk« 
lunar  orbit.  If  we  attribute  it  to  a  real  motion  of  the  celettial  tphere,  we  mart 
then  maintain  that  fphere  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor  by  the  motioa 
of  the  moon  I 
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or  equating  the  observation  for  nutation;  by  which  latter 
word  is  always  understood,  in  astronomy,  the  getting  rid  of 
a  periodical  cause  of  fluctuation,  and  presenting  a  result,  not 
as  it  was  observed,  but  as  it  would  have  been  observed,  had 
that  cause  of  fluctuation  had  no  existence. 

(325.)  For  these  purposes,  in  the  present  case,  very  con- 
venient formulsB  have  been  derived,  and  tables  constructed. 
They  are,  however,  of  too  technical  a  character  for  this 
work;  we  shall,  however,  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  investigation  is  conducted.  It  has  been  shown  in  art. 
309.  by  what  means  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an 
object  are  derived  from  its  longitude  and  latitude.  Referring 
to  the  figure  of  that  article,  and  supposing  the  triangle 
KPX  orthographically  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
as  in  the  annexed  figure:  in  the  triangle  KPX,  KP  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  KX  the  co-latitude  (or  complement 
of  latitude),  and  the  angle  PKX  the  co-longitude  of  the 
object  X«  These  are  the  data  of  our  question,  of  which  the 
second  is  constant,  and  the  other  two  are  varied  by  the  efiect 
of  precession  and  nutation :  and  their  variations  (considering 
the  minuteness  of  the  latter  effect  generally,  and  the  small 
number  of  years  in  comparison  of  the  whole  period  of  25,868, 
fi>r  which  we  ever  require  to  estimate  the  efiect  of  the 

former,)  are  of  that  order  

which  may  be  regarded  as  ^^^^  ""^^^ 

infinitesinud   in  geometry,         y/^  N. 

and  treated  as  such  without       /  ^ — ^ — ^  \ 

fear  of  error.     The  whole    /  J^  v.  \ 

question,  then,  is  reduced   I  J  v  \ 

to  this: — In  a  spherical  [  J  *w Zi^ 1 

triangle  KPX,  in  which  \  \  >.       jfj  I 

one  side  KX  is  constant,    \  \^  ^(  f         / 

and  an  angle  K,  and  ad-     \  ^- ^^^\  / 

jacent   mde  KP  vary  by  \.  7    y^r 

given  infinitesimal  changes  ^v^^^^ ^^J^ 

of  the  position  of  P:  re- 
quired the  changes  thence  arising  in  the  other  side  PX,  and 
the  angle  KPX.     This  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  problem  of 
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spherical  geometry,  and  being  resolved,  it  ^ves  at  onoe  the 
reductions  we  are  seeking ;  for  PX  being  the  polar  distance 
of  the  object,  and  the  angle  K  PX  its  right  ascenoon  pbi$ 
90%  their  variations  are  the  very  quantities  we  seek.  It  only 
remains,  then,  to  express  in  proper  form  the  amount  of  the 
precession  and  nutation  in  longitude  and  latitude,  when  their 
amount  in  right  ascension  and  declination  will  immediately 
be  obtained. 

(326.)  The  precession  in  latitude  is  zero,  since  the  latitudes 
of  objects  are  not  changed  by  it :  that  in  longitude  is  a  quan- 
tity proportional  to  the  time  at  the  rate  of  50^''10  per  annum* 
With  regard  to  the  nutation  in  longitude  and  latitude,  these 
are  no  other  than  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  the  little 
ellipse  in  which  the  pole  moves.  The  law  of  its  motion, 
however,  therein,  cannot  be  understood  till  the  reader  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  features  of  the 
moon's  motion  on  which  it  depends. 

(327.)  Another  consequence  of  what  has  been  shown 
respecting  precession  and  nutation  is,  that  sidereal  time,  as 
astronomers  use  it,  t.  e,  as  reckoned  from  the  transit  of  the 
equinoctial  point,  is  not  a  mean  or  uniformly  flowing  quantity, 
being  affected  by  nutation ;  and,  moreover,  that  so  reckoned, 
even  when  cleared  of  the  periodical  fluctuation  of  nutation, 
it  does  not  strictly  correspond  to  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation* 
As  the  sun  loses  one  day  in  the  year  on  the  stars,  by  its 
direct  motion  in  longitude  ;  so  the  equinox  gains  one  day  in 
25,868  years  on  them  by  its  retrogradation.  We  ought, 
therefore,  as  carefully  to  distinguish  between  mean  and 
apparent  sidereal  as  between  mean  and  apparent  solar  time. 

(328.)  Neither  precession  nor  nutation  change  the  apparent 
places  of  celestial  objects  inter  se.  We  see  them,  so  far  aa 
these  causes  go,  eu  tliey  are,  though  from  a  station  more  or 
less  unstable,  as  we  see  distant  land  objects  correctly  formed, 
though  appearing  to  rise  and  fall  when  viewed  from  the 
heaving  deck  of  a  ship 'in  the  act  of  pitching  and  rolling. 
But  there  is  an  optical  cause,  independent  of  refraction  or  of 
perspective,  which  displaces  them  one  among  the  other,  and 
causes  us  to  view  the  heavens  under  an  aspect  always  to  a 
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certain  slight  extent  taise;  and  whose  influence  must  be 
estimated  and  allowed  for  before  we  can  obtain  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  any  object.  This  cause  is  what 
is  called  the  aberration  of  light;  a  singular  and  surprising 
effect  arising  from  this,  that  we  occupy  a  station  not  at  rest 
but  in  rapid  motion ;  and  that  the  apparent  directions  of  the 
rays  of  light  are  not  the  same  to  a  spectator  in  motion  as  to 
one  at  rest.  As  the  estimation  of  its  effect  belongs  to 
uranography,  we  must  ezpliun  it  here,  though,  in  so  doing, 
we  must  anticipate  some  of  the  results  to  be  detailed  in 
subsequent  chapters. 

(329.)  Suppose  a  shower  of  r^  to  fall  perpendicularly  in  a 
dead  cahn ;  a  person  exposed  to  the  shower,  who  should  stand 
quite  still  and  upright,  would  receive  the  drops  on  his  hat, 
which  would  thus  shelter  him,  but  if  he  ran  forward  in  any 
direction  they  would  strike  him  in  the  face.  The  effect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  he  remained  still,  and  a  wind  should 
arise  of  the  same  velocity,  and  drift  them  against  him. 
Suppose  a  ball  let  fall  from  a  point  A  above  a  horizontal  line 
E  F,  and  that  at  B  were  placed  to  receive  it  the  open  mouth 
of  an  inclined  hollow  tube  P  Q ;  if  the  tube  were  held  im- 


moveable the  ball  would  strike  on  its  lower  side,  but  if  the 
tube  were  carried  forward  in  the  direction  EF,  with  a 
velocity  properly  adjusted  at  every  instant  to  that  of  the  ball, 
while  preserving  its  inclination  to  the  horizon,  so  that  when 
the  ball  in  its  natural  descent  reached  C,  the  tube  should 
have  been  carried  into  the  position  B  S,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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ball  would,  throughout  its  whole  descent,  be  found  in  the 
axis  of  the  tube ;  and  a  spectator  referring  to  the  tube  the 
motion  of  the  ball,  and  carried  along  with  the  former,  uncon- 
scious of  its  motion,  would  fancy  that  the  ball  had  been 
moving  in  the  inclined  direction  B  S  of  the  tube's  axis. 

(330.)  Our  eyes  and  telescopes  are  such  tubes.  In  what- 
ever manner  we  consider  light,  whether  as  an  advancing 
wave  in  a  motionless  ether,  or  a  shower  of  atoms  traverring 
space,  (provided  that  in  both  cases  we  regard  it  as  abeolutdy 
incapable  of  suffering  resistance  or  corporeal  obstruction  from 
the  particles  of  transparent  media  traversed  by  it*,)  if  in  the 
interval  between  the  rays  traversing  the  object  glass  of  the 
one  or  the  cornea  of  the  other  (at  which  moment  they  acquire 
that  convergence  which  directs  them  to  a  certain  point  injixed 
space),  and  their  arrival  at  their  focus,  the  cross  wires  of  the 
one  or  the  retina  of  the  other  be  slipped  aside^  the  point  of 
convergence  (which  remains  unchanged)  will  no  longer  coi^ 
respond  to  the  intersection  of  the  wires  or  the  central  p<mit 
of  our  visual  area.  The  object  then  will  appear  displaced ;  and 
the  amount  of  this  displacement  is  aberration. 

(331.)  The  earth  is  moving  through  space  with  a  velocity 
of  about  19  miles  per  second,  in  an  elliptic  path  round  the 
dun,  and  is  therefore  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at 
every  instant.  Light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  192,000 
miles  per  second,  which,  although  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  is  yet  not  infinitely  so.  Time  is  occupied  by  it  in 
traversing  any  space,  and  in  that  time  the  earth  describes  a 
space  which  is  to  the  former  as  19  to  192,000,  or  as  the 
tangent  of  20^^*5  to  radius.  Suppose  now  A  P  S  to  represent 
a  ray  of  light  from  a  star  at  A,  and  let  the  tube  P  Q  be  that 
of  a  telescope  so  inclined  forward  that  the  focus  formed  by 

*  Tbif  oonditioa  ii  iiidiap«Dsable.  Without  it  wt  fidl  Into  aQ  tbott  diS- 
colties  which  M.  Doppler  has  lo  well  pointed  out  in  hit  paper  oo  Abenatkm 
(Abhandlungen  der  k.  boemiflchen  Geedlaehaft  der  WiiKnteheften.  Folge  V. 
Tol.  iii. ).  If  light  itself,  or  the  himinilerous  ether,  be  corporeal,  the  eoiiStioo 
insisted  on  amounts  to  a  formal  surrender  of  tbe  dogma,  either  of  the  eztensaoo 
or  of  the  impenetrability  of  noatter ;  at  least  in  the  soise  in  which  those  tenne 
hare  been  hitherto  used  by  metaphysicians.  At  the  point  to  whieh  seicDc*  ia 
arrived,  probably  few  will  be  found  disposed  to  maintain  either  the  ooa  or  tba 
other. 
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its  object  glass  shall  be  received  upon  its  cross  wire^  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  inclination  of  the 
tube  must  be  such  as  to  make  PS:  S  Q : :  yelocity  of  light : 
velocity  of  the  earth : :  1 :  tan.  20" '5  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
angle  S  P  Q»  or  P  S  B,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  telescope 
must  deviate  from  the  true  direction  of  the  star,  must  be 
20"-5. 

(332.)  A  similar  reasoning  will  hold  good  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earth's  motion  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  visual 
ray.  If  S  B  be  the  true  direction  of  the  visual  ray,  and  A  C 
the  position  in  which  the  telescope 
requires  to  be  held  in  the  apparent 
direction,  we  must  still  have  the  pro- 
portion B  C  :  B  A  : :  velocity  of 
light :  velocity  of  the  earth  : :  rad.  : 
sine  of  2(y'*5  (for  in  such  small  angles  d 
it  matters  not  whether  we  use  the 

sines  or  tangents).  But  we  have,  also,  by  trigonometry, 
BC :  B  A: :  sine  of  B  AC:  sine  of  A  C  B  or  C  B  P,  which  last 
is  the  apparent  displacement  caused  by  aberration.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  sine  of  the  aberration,  or  (since  the  angle  is 
extremely  small)  the  aberration  itself,  is  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  earth's  motion  in  space  with 
the  visual  ray,  and  is  therefore  a  maximum  when  the  line  of 
sight  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion. 

(333.)  The  uranographical  effect  of  aberration,  then,  is  to 
distort  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  causing  all  the  stars  to 
crowd  as  it  were  directly  towards  that  point  in  the  heavens 
which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  parallel  to  that  in 
which  the  earth  is  for  the  moment  moving.  As  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  point 
must  lie  in  that  plane,  90^  in  advance  of  the  earth's  lon^tude, 
or  90^  behind  the  sun's,  and  shifts  of  course  continually,  de- 
scribing the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  year.  It  is  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  on  each  particular  star  will  be 
to  make  it  apparently  describe  a  small  ellipse  in  the  heavens, 
having  for  its  centre  the  point  in  which  the  star  would  be 
seen  if  the  earth  were  at  rest. 

c  4 
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(334.)  Aberration  then  affects  the  apparent  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  of  all  the  stars,  and  that  by  quantitiee 
easily  calculable.  The  formulas  most  convenient  for  that 
purpose,  and  which,  systematically  embracing  at  the  same 
time  the  corrections  for  precession  and  nutation,  enable  the 
observer,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  disencumber  his 
observations  of  right  ascension  and  declination  of  their  in- 
fluence, have  been  constructed  by  Prof.  Bessel,  and  tabulated 
in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  where  they  will  be  found  accompanied 
with  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  places,  for  1830,  of  the 
principal  fixed  stars,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  arranged 
works  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared. 

(335.)  When  the  body  from  which  the  visual  ray  emanates b 
itself  in  motion,  an  effect  arises  which  is  not  properly  speaking 
aberration,  though  it  is  usually  treated  under  that  head 
in  astronomical  books,  and  indeed  confounded  with  it,  to  the 
production  of  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 
The  effect  in  question  (which  is  independent  of  any  theoretical 
views  respecting  the  nature  of  light*)  may  be  explained  as 
follows.  The  ray  by  which  we  see  any  object  is  not  that 
which  it  emits  at  the  moment  we  look  at  it,  but  that  which  it 
did  emit  some  time  before,  viz.  the  time  occupied  by  light  in 
traversing  the  interval  which  separates  it  from  us.  The 
aberration  of  such  a  body  then  arising  from  the  earth's 
velocity  must  be  applied  as  a  correction,  not  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  earth's  place  at  the  moment  of  observation  with  that 
occupied  by  the  body  at  the  same  moment^  but  at  that  ante- 
cedent instant  when  the  ray  quitted  it  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  derive  the  rule  given  by  astronomical  writers  for  the 


*  The  results  of  the  unduUtory  and  corpuscular  theories  of  light,  in  the 
matter  of  aberration  are,  in  the  main,  the  same.  We  say  in  the  mam.  There 
i%  however,  a  minute  difference  ercn  of  numerical  results.  In  the  undolatory 
doctrine,  the  propagation  of  light  takes  place  with  equal  Telocity  in  all  direc- 
tions, whether  the  luminary  be  at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  the  corpuscular,  with 
an  excess  of  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  over  that  in  the  contrary 
equal  to  twice  the  velocity  of  the  body'n  mution.  In  the  cases,  then,  of  a  body 
moving  with  equal  velocity  dirci-tly  to  and  directly  from  the  earth,  the  abcrra- 
tioHH  will  be  altJke  on  the  uudulatory,  but  diflereni  on  the  corpuscular  hypothesis. 
Tlie  utmost  difference  whiih  can  arise  from  this  cause  in  our  sptUm  cannot 
amount  to  above  six  thousandths  of  a  second. 
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of  a  moving  object.  From  the  known  laws  of  its  motion  and 
the  earth%  calculate  its  apparent  or  relative  angular  motion  in 
the  time  taken  by  light  to  traverse  its  distance  from  the  earth. 
This  is  the  total  amount  of  its  apparent  misplacement.  Its 
effect  is  to  displace  the  body  observed  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  its  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens.  And  it  is  a  compound 
or  aggregate  effect  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
the  aberration,  properly  so  called,  resulting  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  earth's  motion  with  that  of  light,  the  other  being 
what  is  not  inaptly  termed  the  Equation  of  light,  being  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in 
traversing  a  variable  space. 

(336.)  The  complete  Reduction,  as  it  is  called,  of  an  astro- 
nomical observation  consists  in  applying  to  the  place  of  the 
observed  heavenly  body  as  read  off  on  the  instruments  (sup- 
posed perfect  and  in  perfect  adjustment)  five  distinct  and 
independent  corrections,  viz.  those  for  refraction,  parallax, 
aberration,  precession,  and  nutation.  Of  these  the  correc- 
tion for  refraction  enables  us  to  declare  what  would  have 
been  the  observed  place,  were  there  no  atmosphere  to 
displace  it.  That  for  parallax  enables  us  to  say  from  its 
place  observed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  would 
have  been  seen  if  observed  from  the  centre.  That  for  aberra- 
tion, where  it  would  have  been  observed  firom  a  motionless, 
instead  of  a  moving  station :  while  the  corrections  for  pre- 
cession and  nutation  refer  it  to  fixed  and  determinate  instead 
of  constantly  varying  celestial  circles.  The  great  importance 
of  these  corrections,  which  pervade  all  astronomy,  and  have 
to  be  applied  to  every  observation  before  it  can  be  employed 
for  any  practical  or  theoretical  purpose,  renders  this  recapitu- 
lation far  from  superfluous. 

(337.)  Refraction  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained^ 
Art  40,  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  necessary  here  to  add  that 
in  its  use  as  an  astronomical  correction  its  amount  must  be 
applied  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  in  which  it  affects  the 
observation ;  a  remark  equally  applicable  to  all  other  cor- 
rections. 

(338.)  The  general  nature  of  parallax  or  rather  of  paral- 
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lactic  motion  has  also  been  explained  in  Art  80.  But 
parallax  in  the  uranographical  sense  of  the  word  has  a  more 
technical  meaning.  It  is  understood  to  express  that  c^cal 
displacement  of  a  body  observed  which  is  due  to  its  bring 
observed,  not  from  that  point  which  we  have  fixed  upon  as  a 
conventional  central  station  (from  which  we  conceive  the 
apparent  motion  would  be  more  simple  in  its  laws),  but  horn 
some  other  station  remote  frcHn  such  conventional  centre :  not 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  but  from  its  smv 
face :  not  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  (which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  for  some  purposes  a  preferable  conventioiial 
station),  but  from  that  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  case 
this  optical  displacement  is  called  the  diurnal  or  geocentric 
parallax ;  in  the  latter  the  annual  or  heliocentria  In  either 
case  parallax  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  apparent 
place  of  the  heavenly  body,  as  actually  seen  from  the  station 
of  observation,  to  reduce  it  to  its  place  as  it  would  have  been 
seen  at  that  instant  from  the  conventional  station. 

(339.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax  at  any  place  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  easily  calculated  if  we  know  the  distance 
of  the  body,  and,  vice  versd,  if  we  know  the  diurnal  parallax 
that  distance  may  be  calculated.  For  supposing  S  the  object, 
C  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
A  the  station  of  observation 
at  its  surface,  and  C  A  Z 
the  direction  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  at  A, 
then  will  the  object  be  seen 
from  A  in  the  direction  A  S, 
and  its  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tance will  be  Z  A  S ; 
whereas,  if  seen  from  the 
centre,  it  will  appear  in  the 
direction  C  S,  with  an  an- 
gular distance  from  the 
zenith  of  A  equal  to  Z  C  S ; 
so  that  ZAS— ZCS  or  A  SC  is  the  parallax.  Now 
since    by    trigonometry  CS:CA::sin    CAS  = 
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Z  A  S  :  sin  A  S  C,  it  follows  that  the  sine  of  the  parallax 
_  Kadins  of  earth        .    7  a  c 
""  Distance  of  body 

(340.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentrio  parallax^  therefore^  at  a 
given  place,  and  for  a  ^yen  distance  of  the  body  observed, 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  its  apparent  zenith  distance,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  greatest  when  the  body  is  observed  in  the 
act  of  rising  or  setting,  in  which  case  its  parallax  is  called 
its  horizontal  parallax,  so  that  at  any  other  zenith  distance, 
parallax  =  horizontal  parallax  x  sine  of  apparent  zenith 
distance,  and  since  A  C  S  is  always  less  than  Z  A  S  it  appears 
that  the  application  of  the  reduction  or  correction  for  parallax 
always  acts  in  diminution  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance  or 
increase  of  the  apparent  altitude  or  distance  from  the  Nadir, 
t.  e.  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  for  refraction. 

(341.)  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  geocentric  or 
diurnal  parallax  refers  itself  to  the  zenith  of  the  observer 
for  its  direction  and  quantitative  rule,  so  the  heliocentric  or 
annual  parallax  refers  itself  for  its  law  to  the  point  in  the 
heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  place  of  the  sun  as  seen 
from  the  earth.  Applied  as  a  correction,  its  effect  takes  place  in 
a  plane  passing  through  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  observed 
body.  Its  effect  is  always  to  decrease  its  observed  distance 
from  that  point  or  to  increase  its  angular  distance  from  the 
sun.  And  its  sine  is  given  by  the  relation.  Distance  of  the 
observed  body  from  the  sun  :  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun::  sine  of  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  sun  (or  its  apparent  elongation)',  sine  of  heliocentric 
parallax.  * 

(342.)  On  a  summary  view  of  the  whole  of  the  nrano- 
graphical  corrections,  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
those  which  do^  and  those  which  do  not^  alter  the  apparent 
configurations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  inter  se.  The  former 
are  real,  the  latter  technical  corrections.  The  real  corrections 
are  refraction,  aberration  and  parallax.     The  technical  are 

*  This  account  of  the  law  of  heliocentric  pandlaz  it  in  anticipation  of  what 
follows  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  will  be  better  underatood  bj  the  student 
when  somewhat  farther  adranced. 
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precession  and  nutation,  unless,  indeed,  we  chooee  to  conmder 
parallax  as  a  technical  correction  introduced  with  a  view  to 
simplification  by  a  better  choice  of  our  point  of  sight. 

(343.)  The  corrections  of  the  first  of  these  dasses  have 
one  peculiarity  in  respect  of  their  lawj  common  to  them  all^ 
which  the  student  of  practical  astronomy  will  do  well  to  fix 
in  his  memory.  They  all  refer  themselves  to  definite  apexes 
or  points  of  convergence  in  the  sphere.  Thus,  refraction  in  its 
apparent  effect  causes  all  celestial  objects  to  draw  together  or 
converge  towards  the  zenith  of  the  observer :  geocentric  pa- 
rallax, towards  his  Nadir :  heliocentric,  towards  the  place  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavens :  aberration  towards  that  point  in  the 
celestial  sphere  which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  pa- 
rallel to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  at  the  moment,  or 
(as  will  be  hereafter  explained)  towards  a  point  in  the  great 
circle  called  the  ecliptic,  90°  behind  the  sun's  place  in  that 
circle.  When  applied  as  corrections  to  an  observation,  these 
directions  are  of  course  to  be  reversed. 

(344.)  In  the  quantitative  law,  too,  winch  this  dass  of  cor- 
rections follow,  a  like  agreement  takes  place,  at  least  as 
r^ards  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  parallax  and  aberra- 
tion, in  all  three  of  which  the  amount  of  the  correction  (or 
more  strictly  its  sine)  increases  in  the  direct  proportion  of  die 
sine  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  observed  body  from  the  apex 
appropriate  to  the  particular  correction  in  question*  In  the 
case  of  refraction  the  law  is  less  simple,  agreeing  more  nearly 
with  the  tangent  than  the  sine  of  that  distance,  but  agreeing 
with  the  others  in  placing  the  maximum  at  90°  from  its  apex. 

(345.)  As  respects  the  order  in  which  these  corrections  are 
to  be  applied  to  any  observation,  it  is  as  follows:  1.  Refraction ; 
2.  Aberration ;  3.  Geocentric  Parallax ;  4.  Heliocentric  Pa- 
rallax ;  5.  Nutation ;  6.  Precession.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
order  in  theoretical  strictness.  But  as  the  amount  of  aberra- 
tion and  nutation  is  in  all  cases  a  very  minute  quantity,  it 
matters  not  in  what  order  they  are  applied ;  so  that  for  prac- 
tical convenience  they  are  always  thrown  together  with  the 
precession,  and  applied  afler  the  others. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   THE   sun's  motion. 

▲PPABENT  MOTION  OF  THE  SUN  NOT  UNIFOBM.  —  ITS  APPARENT 
DIAMETEB  ALSO  YABIABLE.  —  YABIATION  OF  ITS  DISTANCE  CON- 
CLUDED. —  ITS  APPARENT  ORBIT  AN  ELLIPSE  ABOUT  THE  FOCUS. 

—  LAW  OF  THE  ANGULAR  VELOCITT.  —  EQUABLE  DESCRIPTION 
OF  AREAS.  —  PARALLAX  OF  THE  SUN.  — ITS  DISTANCE  AND  MAG- 
NTTUDB.  —  GOPERNICAN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SUN'S  APPARENT 
MOTION.  —  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  EARTH'S  AXIS.  —  THE   SEASONS. 

—  HEAT  RECEITED  FROM  THE  SUN  IN  DIFFER^T  PARTS  OF  THE 
ORBIT.  —  MEAN  AND  TRUE  LONGITUDES  OF  THE  SUN. —  EQUATION 
OF  THE  CENTRE.— SIDEREAL,  TROPICAL,  AND  ANOMALISTIC  TEARS. 

—  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SUN  —  ITS  SPOTS. — FACULiE. 

—  PROBABLE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  SPOTS. —  ATMOSPHERE 
OF  THE  SUN  —  ITS  SUPPOSED  CLOUDS  —  TEMPERATURE  AT  ITS 
SURFACE  —  ITS  EXPENDITURE  OF  HEAT. —  TERRESTRIAL  EFFECTS 
OF  SOLAR  RADIATION. 

(346.)  In  the  foregoing  chapters^  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere^  which 
it  performs  in  a  period  of  one  sidereal  year.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  line  joining  the  earth  and  sun  lies  constantly 
in  one  plane  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  real  motion 
from  which  this  apparent  motion  arises,  it  must  be  confined 
to  one  plane,  which  is  called  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 

(347.)  We  have  already  seen  (art.  146.)  that  the  sun's 
motion  in  right  ascension  among  the  stars  is  not  uniform. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
in  consequence  of  which  equal  variations  in  longitude  do  not 
correspond  to  equal  changes  of  right  ascension.  But  if  we 
observe  the  place  of  the  sun  duly  throughout  the  year,  by 
the  transit  and  circle,  and  from  these  calculate  the  longitude 
for  each  day,  it  will  still  be  found  that,  even  in  its  own  proper 
path,  its  apparent  angular  motion  is  far  from  uniform.     The 
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change  of  longitude  in  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours  ooerageM 
(f  59'  8'''3d  ;  but  about  the  Slst  of  December  it  amounts  to 
1**  1'  9''-9,  and  about  the  1st  of  July  is  only  0**  67'  ll"-5. 
Such  are  the  extreme  limits,  and  such  the  mean  yalue  of  the 
sun's  apparent  angular  yelodty  in  its  annual  orbit. 

(348.)  This  variation  of  its  angular  velocity  b  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  of  its  distance  firom  us.  The 
change  of  distance  is  recognized  by  a  variation  observed  to 
take  place  in  its  apparent  diameter,  when  measured  at  difier- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year*  with  an  instrument  adapted  for  that 
purpose,  called  the  heliometer^f  or,  by  calculating  {torn  the 
time  which  its  disc  takes  to  traverse  the  meridian  in  the 
transit  instrument.  The  greatest  apparent  diameter  corre- 
sponds to  the  1st  of  December,  or  to  the  greatest  angular 
velocity,  and  measures  32'  35" -6,  the  least  is  31'  31^-0  ;  and 
corresponds  to  the  Ist  of  July ;  at  which  epochs,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  angular  motion  is  also  at  its  extreme  limit  either 
way.  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  sun  to  alter  its  real 
size  periodically,  the  observed  change,  of  its  apparent  mze  can 
only  arise  from  an  actual  change  of  distance.  And  the 
sines  or  tangents  of  such  small  arcs  being  propOTtional  to 
the  arcs  themselves,  its  distances  from  us,  at  the  above-named 
epoch,  must  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  apparent 
diameters.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest,  the 
mean,  and  the  least  distances  of  the  sun  from  us  are  in  the 
respective  proportions  of  the  numbers  1*01679,  1*00000,  and 
0*98321;  and  that  its  apparent  angular  velocity  diminishes 
as  the.  distance  increases,  and  vice  versd, 

(349.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  real  orbit  of  the  sun, 
as  referred  to  the  earth  supposed  at  rest,  is  not  a  circle  with 
the  earth  in  the  centre.  The  situation  of  the  earth  within  it 
is  excentric,  the  excentricity  amounting  to  0*01679  of  the 
mean  distance,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  our  unit  of  measure 
in  this  inquiry.  But  besides  this,  the  farm  of  the  orbit  is 
not  circular,  but  elliptic  If  from  any  point  O,  taken  to 
represent  the  earth,  we  draw  a  line,  O  A,  in  some  fixed 

*  'HAms  Um  sub,  Mtd  ftrrpfof  lo  niMsunr. 
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direction^  from  whidi  we  then  set  off  a  series  of  angles, 
A  O  B,  A  O  C,  &C.  equal  to  the  observed  longitudes  of  the 
sun  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
these  respective  directions  mea- 
sure off  from  O  the  distances 
O  A,  O  B,  O  C,  &C.  representing  , 
the  distances  deduced  from  the 
observed  diameter,  and  then  con- 
nect all  the  extremities  A,  B,  C, 
&c.  of  these  lines  by  a  continuous  curve,  it  is  eiddent  this  will 
be  a  correct  representation  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  sun  about 
the  earth.  Now,  when  this  is  done,  a  deviation  from  the  cir- 
cular figure  in  the  resulting  curve  becomes  apparent ;  it  is  found 
to  be  evidently  longer  than  it  is  broad  —  that  is  to  say,  ellip- 
tic, and  the  point  O  to  occupy,  not  the  centre,  but  one  of  the 
foci  of  the  ellipse.  The  graphical  process  here  described  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  general  figure  of  the  curve  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  exact  verification,  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  properties  of  the  ellipse  *,  and  to  express  the 
distance  of  any  one  of  its  points  in  terms  of  the  angular  situ- 
ation of  that  point  with  respect  to  the  longer  axis,  or  diameter 
of  the  ellipse.  Thb,  however,  is  readily  done;  and  when  nu- 
merically calculated,  on  the  supposition  of  the  excentricity 
being  such  as  above  stated,  a  perfect  coinddence  is  found  to 
subsist  between  the  distances  thus  computed,  and  those  de- 
rived from  the  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter. 

(350.)  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  and  sun  being  taken 
for  unity,  the  extremes  are  1*01679  and  0*98321.  But  if  we 
compare,  in  like  manner,  the  mean  or  average  angular  velodty 
with  the  extremes,  greatest  and  least,  we  shall  find  these  to 
be  in  the  proportions  of  1*03386,  1*00000,  and  0*9667a 
The  variation  of  the  sun's  angular  velocity,  then,  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  its  distance  —  fully  twice 
as  great ;  and  if  we  examine  its  numerical  expressions  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  comparing  them  with  the  mean  value,  and  also 
with  the  corresponding  distances,  it  will  be  found,  that,  by 

*  See  Conic  Sections,  by  the  Bct.  H.  P.  Hamilton,  or  any  other  of  the  ftry 
numerous  worki  on  this  subject. 
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whatever  fraction  of  its  mean  value  the  distance  exceeds  the 
mean,  the  angular  velocity  will  fiill  short  of  its  mean  or  avenge 
quantity  by  very  nearly  twice  as  great  a  fracti<m  of  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  anffular 
velocity  is  in  the  inverse  proportion,  not  of  the  distance  simply, 
but  of  its  square;  so  that,  to  compare  the  daily  motion  in 
longitude  of  the  sun,  at  one  point.  A,  of  its  path,  with  that 
at  B,  we  must  state  the  proportion  thus :  — 

O  B^  :  O  A'  ::  daily  motion  at  A  :  daily  motion  at  B. 
And  this  is  found  to  be  exacUy  verified  in  every  part  of  the 
orbit. 

(351.)  Hence  we  deduce  another  remarkable  condnnon — 
viz.  that  if  the  sun  be  supposed  really  to  move  around  the 
circumference  of  this  ellipse,  its  actual  speed  cannot  be  uni- 
form, but  must  be  greatest  at  its  least  distance  and  less  at  its 
greatest.  For,  were  it  uniform,  the  apparent  angular  velocity 
would  be,  of  course,  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance ; 
simply  because  the  same  linear  change  of  place,  being  produced 
in  the  same  time  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  must, 
by  the  laws  of  perspective,  correspond  to  apparent  angular 
displacements  inversely  as  those  distances.  Since,  then, 
observation  indicates  a  more  rapid  law  of  variation  in  the 
angnlar  velocities,  it  is  evident  that  mere  change  of  distance, 
unaccompanied  with  a  change  of  actual  speed,  is  insufficient 
to  account  for  it ;  and  that  the  increased  proximity  of  the  sun 
to  the  earth  must  be  accompanied  with  an  actual  increase  of 
its  real  velocity  of  motion  along  its  path. 

(352.)  This  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  path,  the  excentric 
position  of  the  earth  within  it,  and  the  unequal  speed  with 
which  it  is  actually  traversed  by  the  sun  itself,  all  tend  to 
render  the  calculation  of  its  longitude  from  theory  (t.^.  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  its  motion)  difficult ; 
and  indeed  impossible,  so  long  as  the  law  of  its  actual  velocity 
continues  unknown.  Tlus  law,  however,  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  It  does  not  come  forward,  as  it  were,  and  present 
itself  at  once,  like  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  angles  and  distances,  but  requires  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  whole  series  of  observations  registered 
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during  an  entire  period.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  much 
painful  and  laborious  calcuktion,  that  it  was  discovered  by 
Kepler  (who  was  also  the  first  to  ascertain  the  elliptic  form 
of  the  orbit),  and  announced  in  the  following  terms : — Let  a 
line  be  always  supposed  to  connect  the  sun,  supposed  in 
motion,  with  the  earth,  supposed  at  rest;  then,  as  the  sun 
moves  along  its  ellipse,  this  line  (which  is  called  in  astronomy 
the  radius  vectar)  will  describe  or  sweep  over  that  portion  of 
the  whole  area  or  surface  of  the  ellipse  which  is  included 
between  its  consecutive  positions :  and  the  motion  of  the  sun 
will  be  such  that  equal  area^  are  thus  swept  over  by  the  re- 
volving radius  vector  in  equal  times,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  ellipse  the  sun  may  be  moving. 

(353.)  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  unequal 
times,  the  areas  described  must  be  proportional  to  the  times. 
Thus,  in  the  figure  of  art  349.  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  from  A  to  B,  is  to  the  time  in  which  it  moves  from  C 
to  D,  as  the  area  of  the  elliptic  sector  A  O  B  is  to  the  area 
of  the  sector  DOC. 

(354.)  The  circumstances  of  the  sun's  apparent  annual 
motion  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  as  follows :  —  It  is 
performed  in  an  orbit  lying  in  one  plane  passing  through  the 
earth's  centre,  called  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whose  pro- 
jection on  the  heavens  is  the  great  circle  so  called.  In  this 
plane,  however,  the  actual  path  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical ; 
having  the  earth,  not  in  its  centre,  but  in  one  focus.  The 
excentricity  of  this  ellipse  is  0*01679,  in  parts  of  a  unit  equal 
to  the  mean  distance,  or  half  the  longer  diameter  of  the  ellipse; 
i.e.  about  one  sixtieth  part  of  that  semi-diameter;  and  the 
motion  of  the  sun  in  its  circumference  is  so  regulated,  that 
equal  areas  of  the  ellipse  are  passed  over  by  the  radius  vector 
in  equal  times. 

(355.)  What  we  have  here  stated  supposes  no  knowledge 
of  the  sun's  actual  distance  &om  the  earth,  nor,  consequently, 
of  the  actual  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  nor  of  the  body  of  the 
sun  itself.  To  come  to  any  conclusions  on  these  points,  we 
must  first  consider  by  what  means  we  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of  an  object  to  which  we  have  no 
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access.  Now^  it  is  obvious,  that  its  parallax  alone  can  afford 
us  any  information  on  this  subject.  Suppose  P  A  B  Q  to 
represent  the  earth,  C  its  centre,  and  S  the  sun,  and  A,  B 


two  situations  of  a  spectator,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  stations  of  two  spectators,  both  observing  the  sun 
S  at  the  same  instant.  The  spectator  A  will  see  it  in  the 
direction  A  Sa,  and  will  refer  it  to  a  point  a  in  the  infinitely 
distant  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  while  the  spectator  B  will 
see  it  in  the  direction  B  S  6,  and  refer  it  to  b.  The  angle 
included  between  these  directions,  or  the  measure  of  the 
celestial  arc  a  hy  by  which  it  is  displaced,  is  equal  to  the  angle 
A  S  B ;  and  if  this  angle  be  known,  and  the  local  situations 
of  A  and  B,  with  the  part  of  the  earth's  surface  A  B  included 
between  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  C  S  may  be 
calculated.  Now,  since  A  S  C  (art  339  )  is  the  parallax  of 
the  sun  as  seen  from  A,  and  B  S  C  as  seen  from  B,  the  angle 
A  S  B,  or  the  total  apparent  displacement  is  the  sum  of  the 
two  parallaxes.  Suppose,  then,  two  observers  —  one  in  the 
northern,  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere — at  stations 
on  the  same  meridian,  to  observe  on  the  same  day  the  meridian 
altitudes  of  the  sun's  centre.  Having  thence  derived  the 
apparent  zenith  distances,  and  cleared  them  of  the  effects  of 
refraction,  if  the  distance  of  the  sun  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  sum  of  the  zenith  distances  thus  found  would 
be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  north  and  south 
of  the  places  of  observation.  For  the  sum  in  question  would 
then  be  equal  to  the  angle  Z  C  X,  which  is  the  meridional 
distance  of  the  stations  across  the  equator.  But  the  effect 
of  parallax  being  in  both  cases  to  increase  the  apparent  zenith 
distances,  their  observed  sum  will  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  latitudes,  by  the  sum  of  the  two  parallaxes,  or  by  the 
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angle  A  S  B.  This  angle,  then,  is  obtained  by  subducting 
the  sum  of  the  north  and  south  latitudes  from  that  of  the 
zenith  distances;  and  this  once  determined,  the  horizontal 
parallax  is  easily  found,  by  dividing  the  angle  so  determined 
by  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  the  two  latitudes. 

(356.)  If  the  two  stations  be  not  exactly  on  the  same 
meridian  (a  condition  very  difficult  to  fulfil),  the  same  process 
will  apply,  if  we  take  care  to  allow  for  the  change  of  the  sun's 
actual  zenith  distance  in  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between 
its  arrival  on  the  meridians  of  the  stations.  This  change  is 
readily  ascertained,  either  from  tables  of  the  sun's  motion, 
grounded  on  the  experience  of  a  long  course  of  observations, 
or  by  actual  observation  of  its  meridional  altitude  on  several 
days  before  and  after  that  on  which  the  observations  for 
parallax  are  taken.  Of  course,  the  nearer  the  stations  are  to 
each  other  in  longitude,  the  less  is  this  interval  of  time,  and, 
consequently,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  this  correction ;  and, 
therefore,  the  less  injurious  to  the  accuracy  of  the  final  result 
is  any  uncertainty  in  the  daily  change  of  zenith  distance 
which  may  arise  from  imperfection  in  the  solar  tables,  or  in 
the  observations  made  to  determine  it 

(357.)  The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  con- 
cluded from  observations  of  the  nature  above  described,  per* 
formed  in  stations  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  latitude, 
at  which  observatories  have  been  instituted.  It  has  also  been 
deduced  from  other  methods  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and 
susceptible  of  much  greater  exactness,  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. Its  amount  so  obtained,  is  about  8'^*6.  Minute  as 
this  quantity  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  tolerably 
correct  approximation  to  the  truth;  and  in  conformity  with  it^ 
we  must  admit  the  sun  to  be  situated  at  a  mean  distance 
from  us,  of  no  less  than  23984  times  the  length  of  the 
earth's  radius,  or  about  95000000  miles. 

(358.)  That  at  so  vast  a  distance  the  sun  should  appear  to 

us  of  the  size  it  does,  and  should  so  powerfully  influence  our 

condition  by  its  heat  and  light,  requires  us  to  form  a  very 

grand  conception  of  its  actual  magnitude,  and  of  the  scale  on 

which  those  important  processes  are  carried  on  within  it,  by 

p  s 
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which  it  is  enabled  to  keep  up  its  liberal  and  unceasing  supply 
of  these  elements.  As  to  its  actual  magnitude  we  can  be  at 
no  loss,  knowing  its  distance^  and  the  angles  under  which  its 
diameter  appears  to  us.  An  object,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
95000000  miles,  and  subtending  an  angle  of  32^  S'\  must 
have  a  real  diameter  of  882000  miles.  Such,  then,  is  the 
diameter  of  this  stupendous  globe.  If  we  compare  it  with 
what  we  have  already  ascertained  of  the  dimensions  of  our 
own,  we  shall  find  that  in  linear  magnitude  it  exceeds  the 
earth  in  the  proportion  111^  to  1,  and  in  bulk  in  that  of 
1384472  to  1. 

(359.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  associating  our  con- 
ception of  an  object  of  definite  globular  figure,  and  of  such 
enormous  dimensions,  with  some  corresponding  attribute  of 
massiveness  and  material  solidity.  That  the  sun  is  not  a 
mere  phantom,  but  a  body  having  its  own  peculiar  structure 
and  economy,  our  telescopes  distinctly  inform  us.  They  show 
us  dark  spots  on  its  surface,  which  slowly  change  their  places 
and  forms,  and  by  attending  to  whose  situation,  at  different 
times,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that  the  sun  revolves 
about  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  performing  one  rotation  in  a  period  of  about  25  days, 
and  in  the  same  direction  with  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth,  t.  e.  from  west  to  cast.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
analogy  with  our  own  globe;  the  slower  and  more  majestic 
movement  only  corresponding  with  the  greater  dimensions  of 
the  machinery,  and  impressing  us  with  the  prevalence  of 
similar  mechanical  laws,  and  of,  at  least,  such  a  community 
of  nature  as  the  existence  of  inertia  and  obedience  to  force 
may  argue.  Now,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  we  invest 
our  idea  of  this  immense  bulk  with  the  attribute  of  inertia,  or 
weight,  it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  its  circulation  round 
so  comparatively  small  a  body  as  the  earth,  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  dragging  it  along,  and  displacing  it,  if  bound  to  it 
by  some  invisible  tie ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  so  held  to 
it,  pursuing  its  course  alone  in  space,  and  leaving  the  earth 
behind.  If  we  connect  two  solid  masses  by  a  rod,  and  fling 
them  aloft,  we  see  them  circulate  about  a  point  between  them. 
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which  is  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  but  if  one  of  them 
be  greatly  more  ponderous  than  the  other^  this  common  centre 
will  be  proportionally  nearer  to  that  one,  and  even  within  its 
surface ;  so  that  the  smaller  one  will  circulate,  in  fact,  about 
the  larger,  which  will  be  comparatively  but  little  disturbed 
from  its  place. 

(360.)  Whether  the  earth  move  round  the  sun,  the  sun 
round  the  earth,  or  both  round  their  common  centre  of 
gravity,  will  make  no  difference,  so  far  as  appearances  are 
concerned,  provided  the  stars  be  supposed  sufficiently  distant 
to  undergo  no  sensible  apparent  parallactic  displacement  by 
the  motion  so  attributed  to  the  earth.  Whether  they  are  so 
or  not  must  still  be  a  matter  of  enquiry;  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  measureable  amount  of  such  displacement,  we  can  con- 
clude nothing  but  this,  that  the  scale  of  the  sidereal  universe 
is  so  great,  that  the  mutual  orbit  of-  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  regarded  as  an  imperceptible  point  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  its  nearest  members.  Admitting,  then,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  dynamics,  that  two  bodies  connected 
with  and  revolving  about  each  other  in  free  space  do,  in  fact, 
revolve  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  which  remains 
immoveable  by  their  mutual  action,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
further  enquiry,  whereabouts  between  them  this  centre  is 
situated.  Mechanics  teach  us  that  its  place  will  divide  their 
mutual  distance  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  weights  or 
masses*  ;  and  calculations  grounded  on  phenomena,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  given  further  on,  inform  us  that  this  ratio, 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  is  actually  that  of  354936 
to  1, — the  sun  being,  in  that  proportion,  more  ponderous 
than  the  earth.  From  this  it  will  follow  that  the  common 
point  about  which  they  both  circulate  is  only  267  miles  from 
the  sun's  centre,  or  about  yyVzj^^  P^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  diameter. 

(361.)  Henceforward,  then,  in  conformity  with  the  above 
statements,  and  with  the  Copemican  view  of  our  system,  we 
must  learn  to  look  upon  the  sun  as  the  comparatively  motion- 
less centre  about  which  the  earth  performs  an  annual  elliptic 
orbit  of  the  dimensions  and  excentricity,  and  with  a  velocity, 

*   Principia,  lib.  i.  lex.  ili.  cor.  14. 
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regulated  according  to  the  law  above  asugned;  the  son 
occupying  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  from  that  station 
quietly  disseminating  on  all  sides  its  light  and  heat ;  while 
the  earth  travelling  round  it,  and  presenting  itself  differently 
to  it  at  different  times  of  the  year  and  day,  passes  through 
the  varieties  of  day  and  night,  sunmier  and  winter,  which  we 
enjoy  ;  its  motion  (art  354.)  being  from  west  to  east. 

(362.)  In  this  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  its  axis  pre- 
serves, at  all  times,  the  same  direction  as  if  the  orbitoal 
movement  had  no  existence ;  and  is  carried  round  parallel  to 
itself,  and  pointing  always  to  the  same  vanishing  point  in 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  it  is  which  gives  rise  to 
the  variety  of  seasons,  as  we  shall  now  explain.  In  so  doing, 
we  shall  neglect  (for  a  reason  which  will  be  presently  ex- 
plained) the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  and  suppose  it  a  circle, 
with  the  sun  in  the  centre. 


(363.)  Let,  then,  S  represent  the  sun,  and  A»  B,  C,  D, 
four  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  90^  apart,  viz.  A  that 
which  it  has  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox;  B  that  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  or  the  summer 
solstice;  C  that  of  the  2l8t  of  September,  or  the  autunmal 
equinox ;  and  D  that  of  the  21st  of  December,  or  the  winter 
solstice.  In  each  of  these  positions  letPQ  represent  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  about  which  its  diurnal  rotation  is  per- 
formed without  interfering  with  its  annual  motion  in  its 
orbit.  Then,  since  the  sun  can  only  enlighten  one  half  of 
the  surface  at  once,  viz.  that  turned  towards  it,  the  shaded 
I)ortions  of  the  globe  in  its  several  positions  will  represent  the 
dark,  and  the  bright,  the  enlightened  halves  of  the  earth's 
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sur&ce  in  these  positions.  Now^  Ist,  in  the  position  A,  the 
sun  is  vertically  over  the  intersection  of  the  equinoctial  FE 
and  the  ecliptic  H  G.  It  is,  therefore^  in  the  equinox ;  and 
in  this  position  the  poles  P  Q,  both  fall  on  the  extreme  con- 
fines of  the  enlightened  side.  In  this  position,  therefore,  it 
is  day  over  half  the  northern  and  half  the  southern  hemisphere 
at  once ;  and  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  every  point 
of  its  surface  describes  half  its  diurnal  course  in  light,  and 
half  in  darkness ;  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  is  here  equal  over  the  whole  globe :  hence  the  term 
equinox.  The  same  holds  good  at  the  autumnal  equinox  on 
the  position  C. 

(364.)  B  is  the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the 
northern  summer  solstice.  Here  the  north  pole  P,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, as  far  as  B,  are  situated  within  the  enlightened  half. 
As  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  in  this  position,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  that  part  remains  constantly  enlightened ;  therefore, 
at  this  point  of  its  orbit,  or  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
continual  day  at  the  north  pole,  and  in  all  that  region  of  the 
earth  which  encircles  this  pole  as  far  as  B — that  is,  to  the 
distance  of  23®  28^  from  the  pole,  or  within  what  is  called  in 
geography,  the  arctic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite 
or  south  pole  Q,  with  all  the  region  comprised  within  the 
antarctic  circle,  as  far  as  23°  28'  from  the  south  pole,  are 
immersed  at  this  season  in  darkness  during  the  entire  diurnal 
rotation,  so  that  it  is  here  continual  night. 

(365.)  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  compre- 
hended between  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  nearer  any  point  is  to  the  north  pole,  the 
larger  will  be  the  portion  of  its  diurnal  coiu^se  comprised 
within  the  bright,  and  the  smaller  within  the  dark  hemi- 
sphere ;  that  is  to  say,  the  longer  will  be  its  day,  and  the 
shorter  its  night.  Every  station  north  of  the  equator  will 
have  a  day  of  more  and  a  night  of  less  than  twelve  hours' 
duration,  and  vice  versd.  All  these  phenomena  are  exactly 
inverted  when  the  earth  comes  to  the  opposite  point  D  of  its 
orbit. 
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(366.)  Now,  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  earthed 
surface  depends  mainly  on  its  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 
Whenever  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  that 
place  is  receiving  heat ;  when  below,  parting  with  it,  by  the 
process  called  radiation ;  and  the  whole  quantities  received  and 
parted  with  in  the  year  (secondary  causes  apart)  must  balance 
each  other  at  every  station,  or  the  equilibrium  of  temperature 
(that  is  to  say,  the  constancy  which  is  observed  to  prevail  in 
the  annual  averages  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer)  would  not  be  supported.  Whenever,  then, 
the  sun  remains  more  than  twelve  hours  above  the  horizon  of 
any  place,  and  less  beneath,  the  general  temperature  of  that 
place  will  be  above  the  average ;  when  the  reverse,  below. 
As  the  earth,  then,  moves  from  A  to  B,  the  days  growing 
longer,  and  the  nights  shorter,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  temperature  of  every  part  of  that  hemisphere  increases, 
and  we  pass  from  spring  to  summer ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reverse  obtains  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  As  the 
earth  passes  from  B  to  C,  the  days  and  nights  again  approadb 
to  equality — the  excess  of  temperature  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  above  the  mean  state  grows  less,  as  well  as  its 
defect  in  the  southern ;  and  at  the  autumnal  equinox  C,  the 
mean  state  is  once  more  attained.  From  thence  to  D,  and, 
finally,  round  again  to  A,  all  the  same  phenomena,  it  is 
obvious,  must  again  occur,  but  reversed, — it  being  now 
winter  in  the  northern  and  summer  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

(367.)  All  this  is  exactly  consonant  to  observed  &ct 
The  continual  day  within  the  polar  circles  in  smnmer,  and 
night  in  winter,  the  general  increase  of  temperature  and 
length  of  day  as  the  sun  approaches  the  elevated  pole,  and 
the  reversal  of  the  seasons  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, are  all  facts  too  well  known  to  require  further 
comment  The  positions  A,  C  of  the  earth  correspond,  as 
we  have  said,  to  the  equinoxes ;  those  at  B,  D  to  the  solstices. 
Thid  term  must  l>e  explained.  If,  at  any  point,  X,  of  the 
orbit,  we  draw  X  P  the  earth's  axis,  and  X  S  to  the  sun,  it 
b  evident  that  the  angle  PXS    will    l>c   the    sun's  polar 
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distance,  Now>  this  angle  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  position 
D,  and  at  its  minimum  at  B ;  being  in  the  former  case  =  90® 
+  23°  28'=  103**  28^  and  in  the  latter  90°— 23**  28'= 66°  32'. 
At  these  points  the  sun  ceases  to  approach  to  or  to  recede 
from  the  pole,  and  hence  the  name  solstice. 

(368.)  The  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's  orbit  has  but  a  very 
trifling  share  in  producing  the  variation  of  temperature  cor- 
responding to  the  difierence  of  seasons.  This  assertion  may 
at  first  sight  seem  incompatible  with  what  we  know  of  the 
laws  of  the  communication  of  heat  from  a  luminary  placed  at 
a  variable  distance.  Heat,  like  light,  being  equally  dispersed 
from  the  sun  in  all  directions,  and  being  spread  over  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  continually  enlarging  as  we  recede  from 
the  centre,  must,  of  course,  diminish  in  intensity  according  to 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  over  which 
it  is  spread ;  that  is,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  square 
of  the  distance.  But  we  have  seen  (art.  350.)  that  this  is 
also  the  proportion  in  which  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun  varies.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  momentary 
supply  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  varies  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  angular  velocity,  i.  e.  of  the 
momentary  increase  of  longitude:  and  from  this  it  follows, 
that  equal  amounts  of  heat  are  received  from  the  sun  in 
passing  over  equal  angles  round  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
ellipse  those  angles  may  be  situated.  Let,  then,  S  represent 
the  sun;  APMQ  the  earth's  orbit; 
A  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit ; 
M  the  farthest,  or  the  aphelion ;  and 
therefore  ASM  the  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
Now,  suppose  the  orbit  divided  into 
two  segments  by  a  straight  line  P  S  Q, 
drawn  through  the  sun,  and  anyhow 
situated  as  to  direction;  then,  if  we 
suppose  the  earth  to  circulate  in  the  direction  PMQAP, 
it  will  have  passed  over  180°  of  longitude  in  moving  from  P 
to  Q,  and  as  many  in  moving  from  Q  to  P.  It  appears, 
therefore,  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  the  supplies  of  heat 
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by  the  earth^s  diurnal  motion,  we  have  learned  to  transfer,  in 
imagination,  our  station  of  observation  from  its  surface  to  its 
centre,  by  the  application  of  the  diurnal  parallax ;  so,  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  continually  embarrassed  by  the  orbitnal 
motion  of  our  point  of  view,  unless,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  annual  or  heliocentric  parallax,  we  consent  to  refer  all  our 
observations  on  them  to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  bodies 
which  are  connected  with  it  in  our  system.  Hence  arises 
the  distinction  between  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  place  of 
an  object.  The  former  refers  its  situation  in  space  to  an  ima- 
ginary sphere  of  infinite  radius,  having  the  centre  of  the  earth 
for  its  centre  —  the  latter  to  one  concentric  with  the  son. 
Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and  lati' 
tudes  of  objects,  we  suppose  the  spectator  situated  in  the  sun, 
and  referring  them  by  circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  the  great  circle  marked  out  in  the  heavens  by  the 
infinite  prolongation  of  that  plane. 

(372.)  The  point  in  the  imaginary  concave  of  an  infinite 
heaven,  to  which  a  spectator  in  the  sun  refers  the  earth,  must, 
of  course,  be  diametrically  opposite  to  that  to  which  a  spec- 
tator on  the  earth  refers  the  sun's  centre ;  consequently  the 
heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth  is  always  nothing,  and  Um 
heliocentric  longitude  always  equal  to  the  surCs  geocentric 
longitude  +  180^  The  heliocentric  equinoxes  and  solstices 
are,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  geocentric  reversely  named ; 
and  to  conceive  them,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  plane  passing 
through  the  sun's  centre,  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  and 
prolonged  infinitely  on  all  sides.  The  line  of  intersection  of 
this  plane  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  line  of  equinoxes, 
and  the  solstices  are  90^  distant  from  it. 

(373.)  The  position  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit 
is  a  point  of  great  importance.  In  the  figure  (art  368.)  let 
E  C  L I  be  the  ecliptic,  E  the  vernal  equinox,  L  the  autumnal 
(t.  e,  the  points  to  which  the  earth  is  referred  from  the  sun  when 
its  heliocentric  longitudes  are  0**  and  180**  respectively).  Sup- 
posing the  earth's  motion  to  be  i>crformcd  in  the  direction 
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£  C  L  I9  the  angle  E.S  A,  or  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
in  the  year  1800  was  99°  30'  5'  :  we  say  in  the  year  1800, 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  by  the  operation  of  causes  hereafter 
to  be  explained,  its  position  is  subject  to  an  extremely  slow 
variation  of  about  12'^  per  annum  to  the  eastward,  and  which 
in  the  progress  of  an  immensely  long  period  — of  no  less  than 
20984  years  —  carries  the  axis  A  S  M  of  the  orbit  completely 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ecliptic.  But  this 
motion  must  be  disregarded  for  the  present,  as  well  as  many 
other  minute  deviations,  to  be  brought  into  view  when  they 
can  be  better  understood 

(374.)  Were  the  earth's  orbit  a  circle,  described  with  a 
uniform  velocity  about  the  sun  placed  in  its  centre,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  calculate  its  position  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  equinoxes,  or  its  longitude,  for  we  should 
only  have  to  reduce  to  numbers  the  proportion  following;  viz. 
One  year  :  the  time  elapsed ::  360°  :  the  arc  of  longitude 
passed  over.  The  longitude  so  calculated  is  called  in  astro- 
nomy the  mean  longitude  of  the  earth.  But  since  the  earth's 
orbit  is  neither  circular,  nor  uniformly  described,  this  rule 
will  not  give  us  the  true  place  in  the  orbit  at  any  proposed 
moment.  Nevertheless,  as  the  excentricity  and  deviation 
from  a  circle  are  small,  the  true  place  wiU  never  deviate  very 
far  from  that  so  determined  (which,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  the  mean  place),  and  the  former  may  at  all  times  be 
calculated  from  the  latter,  by  applying  to  it  a  correction  or 
equation  (as  it  is  termed),  whose  amount  is  never  very  great, 
and  whose  computation  is  a  question  of  pure  geometry, 
depending  on  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  earth 
about  the  sun.  For  since,  in  elliptic  motion  according  to 
Kepler's  law  above  stated,  areas  not  angles  are  described 
uniformly,  the  proportion  must  now  be  stated  thus ; — One 
year  :  the  time  elapsed:: the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  :  the 
area  of  the  sector  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  in  that  time. 
This  area,  therefore,  becomes  known,  and  it  is  then,  as  above 
observed,  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  ascertain  the  angle 
about  the  sun  (A  S  F,Jiff.  art  368.),  which  corresponds  to  any 
proposed  fractional  area  of  the  whole  ellipse  supposed  to  be 
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by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  we  have  learned  to  transfer,  in 
imagination,  our  station  of  observation  from  its  surface  to  its 
centre,  by  the  application  of  the  diurnal  parallax ;  so,  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  continually  embarrassed  by  the  orbitual 
motion  of  our  point  of  view,  unless,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  annual  or  heliocentric  parallax,  we  consent  to  refer  all  our 
observations  on  them  to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  bodies 
which  are  connected  with  it  in  our  system.  Hence  arises 
the  distinction  between  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  place  of 
an  object.  The  former  refers  its  situation  in  space  to  an  ima- 
ginary sphere  of  infinite  radius,  having  the  centre  of  the  earth 
for  its  centre  —  the  latter  to  one  concentric  with  the  sun. 
Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and  lati^ 
tudes  of  objects,  we  suppose  the  spectator  situated  in  the  sun, 
and  referring  them  by  circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  to  the  great  circle  marked  out  in  the  heavens  by  the 
infinite  prolongation  of  that  plane. 

(372.)  The  point  in  the  imaginary  concave  of  an  infinite 
heaven,  to  which  a  spectator  in  the  sun  refers  the  earth,  must, 
of  course,  be  diametrically  opposite  to  that  to  which  a  speo- 
tator  on  the  earth  refers  the  sun's  centre ;  consequently  the 
heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth  is  always  nothing,  and  its 
heliocentric  longitude  always  equal  to  the  sun^s  geocentric 
longitude  +  180^  The  heliocentric  equinoxes  and  solstices 
are,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  geocentric  reversely  named ; 
and  to  conceive  them,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  plane  passing 
through  the  sun's  centre,  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  and 
prolonged  infinitely  on  all  sides.  The  line  of  intersection  of 
this  plane  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  line  of  equinoxes, 
and  the  solstices  are  90^  distant  from  it 

(373.)  The  position  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit 
is  a  point  of  great  importance.  In  the  figure  (art  368.)  let 
£  C  L I  be  the  ecliptic,  E  the  vernal  equinox,  L  the  autumnal 
(f.  e.  the  points  to  which  the  earth  is  referred  from  the  sun  when 
its  heliocentric  longitudes  are  0**  and  ISO**  respectively).  Sup- 
posing tlic  earth's  motion  to  be  i>crformcd  in  the  direction 
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E  C  L  I9  the  angle  ES  A,  or  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion, 
in  the  year  1800  was  99*^  30'  5'  :  we  say  in  the  year  1800, 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  by  the  operation  of  causes  hereafter 
to  be  explained,  its  position  is  subject  to  an  extremely  slow 
variation  of  about  12''  per  annum  to  the  eastward,  and  which 
in  the  progress  of  an  immensely  long  period  —  of  no  less  than 
20984  years  —  carries  the  axis  A  S  M  of  the  orbit  completely 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ecliptic.  But  this 
motion  must  be  disregarded  for  the  present,  as  well  as  many 
other  minute  deviations,  to  be  brought  into  view  when  they 
can  be  better  understood. 

(374.)  Were  the  earth's  orbit  a  circle,  described  with  a 
uniform  velocity  about  the  sun  placed  in  its  centre,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  calculate  its  position  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  equinoxes,  or  its  longitude,  for  we  should 
only  have  to  reduce  to  numbers  the  proportion  following;  viz. 
One  year  :  the  time  elapsed ::  360°  :  the  arc  of  longitude 
passed  over.  The  longitude  so  calculated  is  called  in  astro- 
nomy the  mean  longitude  of  the  earth.  But  since  the  earth's 
orbit  is  neither  circular,  nor  uniformly  described,  this  rule 
will  not  give  us  the  true  place  in  the  orbit  at  any  proposed 
moment.  Nevertheless,  as  the  excentricity  and  deviation 
from  a  circle  arc  small,  the  true  place  will  never  deviate  very 
far  from  that  so  determined  (which,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  the  mean  place),  and  the  former  may  at  all  times  be 
calculated  from  the  latter,  by  applying  to  it  a  correction  or 
equation  (as  it  is  termed),  whose  amount  is  never  very  great, 
and  whose  computation  is  a  question  of  pure  geometry, 
depending  on  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  earth 
about  the  sun.  For  since,  in  elliptic  motion  according  to 
Kepler's  law  above  stated,  areas  not  angles  are  described 
uniformly,  the  proportion  must  now  be  stated  thus ; — One 
year  :  the  time  elapsed ::  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  :  the 
area  of  the  sector  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  in  that  time. 
This  area,  therefore,  becomes  known,  and  it  is  then,  as  above 
observed,  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  ascertain  the  angle 
about  the  sun  (A  S  P,j^^.  art.  368.),  which  corresponds  to  any 
proposed  fractional  area  of  the  whole  ellipse  supposed  to  be 
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contained  in  the  sector  APS.  Suppose  we  set  out  firom  A 
the  perihelion,  then  will  the  angle  A  S  P  at  first  increase  more 
rajndly  than  the  mean  longitude^  and  will^  therefore,  during 
the  whole  semi-revolution  from  AtoM,  exceed  it  in  amount; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  true  place  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
mean :  at  M,  one  half  the  year  will  have  elapsed,  and  one 
half  the  orbit  have  been  described,  whether  it  be  circular  or 
elliptic  Here,  then,  the  mean  and  true  places  coincide ;  but 
in  all  the  other  half  of  the  orbit,  from  M  to  A,  the  true  {daoe 
will  fall  short  of  the  mean,  since  at  M  the  angular  motion  is 
slowest,  and  the  true  place  from  this  point  b^ins  to  lag 
behind  the  mean  —  to  make  up  with  it,  however*  as  it 
approaches  A,  where  it  once  more  overtakes  it. 

(375.)  The  quantity  by  which  the  true  longitude  of  the 
earth  differs  from  the  mean  longitude  is  called  the  equation 
of  the  centre,  and  is  additive  during  all  the  half-year,  in  which 
the  earth  passes  from  A  to  M,  beginning  at  0^  O'  0'^,  increasing 
to  a  maximum,  and  again  diminishing  to  zero  at  M ;  after 
which  it  becomes  subtractive,  attains  a  maximum  of  subtractive 
magnitude  between  M  and  A,  and  again  diminishes  to  0  at  A. 
Its  maximum,  both  additive  and  substractive,  is  1®  55'  33''*3. 

(376.)  By  applying,  then,  to  the  earth's  mean  longitude^ 
the  equation  of  the  centre  corresponding  to  any  given  time 
at  which  we  would  ascertain  its  place,  the  true  longitude  be- 
comes known ;  and  since  the  sun  is  always  seen  from  the 
earth  in  180^  more  longitude  than  the  earth  from  the  sun,  in 
thb  way  also  the  sun's  true  place  in  the  ecliptic  becomes 
known.  The  calculation  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  per- 
formed by  a  table  constructed  for  that  purpose,  to  be  found  in 
all  «  Solar  Tables." 

(377.)  The  maximum  value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre 
depends  only  on  the  cllipticity  of  the  orbit,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  excentricity.  Vice  versd^  therefcMre, 
if  the  former  quantity  can  be  ascertained  by  observation,  the 
latter  may  be  derived  from  it ;  because,  whenever  the  law, 
or  numerical  connection,  between  two  quantities  is  known, 
the  one  can  always  be  determined  from  the  other.  Now,  by 
assiduous  observation  of  the  sun's  transits  over  the  meridian. 
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we  can  ascertain,  for  every  day,  its  exact  ri^t  ascension,  and 
thence  conclude  its  longitude  (art.  309.).  After  this,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  the  angle  by  which  this  observed  longitude  ex- 
ceeds or  falls  short  of  the  mean ;  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
this  excess  or  defect  which  occurs  in  the  whole  year,  is  the 
maximum  equation  of  the  centre.  This,  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  is  a  far  more  easy  and 
accurate  method  than  that  of  concluding  the  sun's  distance  by 
measuring  its  apparent  diameter.  The  results  of  the  two 
methods  coincide,  however,  perfectly. 

(378.)  K  the  ecliptic  coincided  with  the  equinoctial,  the 
effect  of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  by  disturbing  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  longitude,  would  cause 
an  inequality  in  its  time  of  coming  on  the  meridian  on  suc- 
cessive days.  When  the  sun's  centre  comes  to  the  meridian, 
it  is  apparent  noouy  and  if  its  motion  in  longitude  were  uni- 
form, and  the  ecliptic  coincident  with  the  equinoctial,  this 
would  always  coincide  with  mean  noon,  or  the  stroke  of  12 
on  a  well-regulated  solar  clock.  But,  independent  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  motion,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
gives  rise  to  another  inequality  in  this  respect ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  sun,  even  supposing  its  motion  in  the 
ecliptic  uniform,  would  yet  alternately,  in  its  time  of  attain- 
ing the  meridian,  anticipate  and  fall  short  of  the  mean  noon 
as  shown  by  the  clock.  For  the  right  ascension  of  a  celestial 
object  forming  a  side  of  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  of 
which  its  longitude  is  the  hypothenuse,  it  is  dear  that  the 
uniform  increase  of  the  latter  must  necessitate  a  deviation 
from  uniformity  in  the  increase  of  the  former. 

(379.)  These  two  causes,  then,  acting  conjointly,  produce, 
in  fact,  a  very  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  time  as  shown 
per  clock,  when  the  sun  really  attains  the  meridian.  It 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  upwards  of  half  an  hour ;  apparent  noon 
sometimes  taking  place  as  much  as  16^  min.  before  mean 
noon,  and  at  others  as  much  as  14^  min.  after.  This  differ- 
ence between  apparent  and  mean  noon  is  called  the  equation 
oftimcy  and  is  calculated  and  inserted  in  ephemerides  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  under  that  title  :  or  else,  which  comes 
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to  the  same  thing,  the  moment,  in  mean  time,  of  the  sun's 
culmination  for  each  day,  is  set  down  as  an  astronomical  phe- 
nomenon to  be  observed. 

(380.)  As  the  sun,  in  its  apparent  annual  course,  is  carried 
along  the  ecliptio,  its  declination  is  continually  varying  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits  of  23^  27'  3C  north,  and  as  much 
south,  which  it  attains  at  the  solstices.  It  is  consequently 
always  vertical  over  some  part  or  other  of  that  zone  or  belt 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  between  the  north  and  south 
parallels  of  23""  27'  30''.  These  parallels  are  called  in  geo- 
graphy the  tropics ;  the  northern  one  that  of  Cancer,  and  the 
southern,  of  Capricorn ;  because  the  sun,  at  the  respective 
solstices,  is  situated  in  the  divisions,  or  signs  of  the  ecliptic 
so  denominated.  Of  these  signs  there  are  twelve,  each  oo- 
cupying  30^  of  its  circumference.  They  commence  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  are  named  in  order — Aries,  Taurus^ 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius^ 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.*  They  are  denoted  also  by 
the  following  symbols :  —  T,  89  n,  ®,  ^,  tiR,  ^,  ti|,  f, 
Vf,  ^9  K.  Longitude  itself  is  also  divided  into  rigna, 
degrees,  and  minutes,  &c.  Thus  5'  27''  O'  corresponds  to 
177**  0'. 

(381.)  These  Siffns  are  purely  technical  subdivisions  of 
the  ecliptic,  commencing  from  the  actual  equinox,  and  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  constellations  so  called  (and  some- 
times so  symbolized).  The  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  as 
they  now  stand  arranged  on  the  ecliptic,  are  all  a  full 
**sign"  in  advance  or  anticipation  of  their  symbolic  c(^- 
nomcns  thereon  marked.  Thus  the  constellation  Aries 
actually  occupies  the  sign  Taurus  h*  the  constellation 
Taurus,  the  sign  Gemini  n ,  and  so  on,  the  sifftu  having  re- 
treated t  among  the  stars  (together  with  the  equinox  their 
origin),  by  the  effect  of  precession.  The  bright  star  Spica  in 
the  constellation  Virgo  (a  Virginis),  by  the  observations  of 

*  They  may  be  remembered  by  the  following  memorial  hexameten :  -^ 

Sunt  Aries,  Taunia,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libraquc,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora,  Pisces. 

I  Retrrated   is  here  used  with  reference  to  hnffitude,  not  to  the  ^parent 
diurnal  motion. 
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Hipparchus,  128  years  B.C.,  preceded,  or  was  westward  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  in  longitude  hj  6\  In  1750  it  followed 
or  stood  eastward  of  the  same  equinox  by  20°  21^  Its  place 
then,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  former  epoch,  would  be 
in  longitude  5*  24**  O',  or  in  the  24th  degree  of  the  sign  it, 
whereas  in  the  latter  epoch  it  stood  in  the  21st  degree  of  nji, 
the  equinox  having  retreated  by  26**  21'  in  the  interval,  1878 
years,  elapsed.  To  avoid  this  source  of  misunderstanding,  the 
use  of  ^^  signs  "  and  their  symbols  in  the  reckoning  of  celestial 
longitudes  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  ordi- 
nary reckoning  (by  degrees,  &c.  from  0  to  360)  adopted  in 
its  place,  and  the  names  Aries,  Virgo,  &c.  are  becoming  re* 
stricted  to  the  constellations  so  called.* 

(382.)  When  the  sun  is  in  either  tropic,  it  enlightens,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  pole  on  that  side  the  equator,  and  shines 
over  or  beyond  it  to  the  extent  of  23**  27'  30''.  The  paraUels 
of  latitude,  at  this  distance  from  either  pole,  are  called  the 
polar  circles,  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
names  arctic  and  antarctic.  The  regions  within  these  circles 
are  sometimes  termed  frigid  zones,  while  the  belt  between 
the  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  intermediate 
belts  temperate  zones.  These  last,  however,  are  merely  names 
given  for  the  sake  of  naming;  as,  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
different  distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
zones  of  climate  are  not  co-terminal  with  zones  of  latitude. 

(383.)  Our  seasons  are  determined  by  the  apparent  pas- 
sages of  the  sun  across  the  equinoctial,  and  its  alternate  arrival 
in  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere.  Were  the  equinox 
invariable,  this  would  happen  at  intervals  precisely  equal  to 
the  duration  of  the  sidereal  year ;  but,  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
slow  conical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis  described  in  art  3 1 7., 
the  equinox  retreats  on  the  ecliptic,  and  meets  the  advancing 
sun  somewhat  before  the  whole  sidereal  circuit  is  completed. 
The  annual  retreat  of  the  equinox  is  50"*  1,  and  this  arc  is 

*  When,  howeTer,  the  place  of  the  sun  is  spoken  of,  the  old  usage  prerails. 
Thus,  if  we  say  **  the  sun  is  in  Aries,**  it  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  between 
0°  and  30<^  of  longitude.  So,  also,  **  the  first  point  of  Aries**  is  still  understood 
to  mean  the  vernal,  and  *'  the  first  point  of  Libra,**  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and 
so  in  a  few  other  cases. 

Q 
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described  by  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  in  20"  19*'9.  By  so 
much  shorter,  then,  is  the  periodical  return  of  our  Beasons 
than  the  true  sidereal  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
As  the  latter  period,  or  sidereal  year,  is  equal  to  365*  6**  9* 
9''6,  it  follows,  then,  that  the  former  must  be  only  365*  5* 
48™  49'*7  ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  tropical  year. 

(384.)  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  longer  axis  of 
the  ellipse  described  by  the  earth  has  a  slow  motion  of  11 ''*8 
per  annum  in  advance.  From  this  it  results,  that  when  the 
earth,  setting  out  from  the  perihelion,  has  completed  one 
sidereal  period,  the  perihelion  will  have  moved  forward  by 
11^^*8,  which  arc  must  be  described  by  the  earth  before  it  can 
again  reach  the  perihelion.  In  so  doing,  it  occupies  4™  39^7 
and  this  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  sidereal  period,  to 
give  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  returns  to  the 
perihelion.  This  interval,  then,  is  365*  6^  13»  49»-3  ♦,  and  is 
what  is  called  the  anomalistic  year.  All  these  periods  have  their 
uses  in  astronomy ;  but  that  in  which  mankind  in  general  are 
most  interested  is  the  tropical  year,  on  which  the  return  of  the 
seasons  depends,  and  which  we  thus  perceive  to  be  a  compound 
phenomenon,  depending  chiefly  and  directly  on  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  but  subordinately  also, 
and  indirectly,  on  its  rotation  round  its  own  axis,  which  is 
what  occasions  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  thus  affording 
an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  motion,  once 
admitted  in  any  part  of  our  system,  may  be  traced  in  its  in- 
fluence on  others  with  which  at  first  sight  it  could  not  possibly 
be  supposed  to  have  any  thing  to  do. 

(385.)  As  a  rough  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
earth  points  out  the  general  roundness  of  its  form,  and  more 
exact  enquiry  has  led  us  first  to  the  discovery  of  its  elliptic 
figure,  and,  in  the  further  progress  of  refinement,  to  the  per^ 
ception  of  minuter  local  deviations  from  that  figure ;  so,  in 
investigating  the  solar  motions,  the  first  notion  we  obtain 
is  that  of  an  orbit,  generally  speaking,  round,  and  not  far  from 

*  These  numbers,  as  well  as  all  the  other  numerical  data  of  our  sjsteni,  art 
taken  from  Mr.  Daily's  Astronomical  Tables  and  FormuUe,  unlcM  tb«  eontrarj 
it  tiprtised. 
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a  circle^  which,  on  more  careful  and  exact  examination,  proves 
to  be  an  ellipse  of  small  excentricity,  and  described  in  con- 
formity with  certain  laws,  as  above  stated.  Still  minuter 
enquiry,  however,  detects  yet  smaller  deviations  again  from 
this  form  and  from  these  laws,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen 
in  the  slow  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  spoken  of  in  art. 
372. ;  and  which  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  perturbations  and  secular  inequalities.  Of  these  deviations, 
and  their  causes,  we  shall  speak  hereafter  at  length.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  physical  astronomy  to  have  rendered  a  complete 
account  of  them  all,  and  to  have  left  nothing  unexplained, 
either  in  the  motions  of  the  sun  or  in  those  of  any  other 
of  the  bodies  of  our  system.  But  the  nature  of  this  explana- 
tion cannot  be  understood  till  we  have  developed  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  carried  it  into  its  more  direct  consequences. 
This  will  be  the  object  of  our  three  following  chapters ;  in 
which  we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  moon, 
and  its  immediate  connection  with  and  dependence  on  the 
earth,  to  render  it,  as  it  were,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  general 
explanation  of  the  planetary  movements.  We  shall  conclude 
this  by  describing  what  is  known  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  sun. 

(386.)  When  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  provided 
with  coloured  glasses,  to  take  off  the  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise injure  our  eyes,  the  sun  is  observed  to  have  frequently 
large  and  perfectly  black  spots  upon  it,  surrounded  with  a  kind 
of  border,  less  completely  dark,  called  a  penumbra.  Some  of 
these  are  represented  at  a,  A,  c,  dy  in  Plate  I.  fig.  2.,  at 
the  end  of  this  volume.  They  are,  however,  not  permanent 
When  watched  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour, 
they  appear  to  enlarge  or  contract,  to  change  their  forms,  and 
at  length  to  disappear  altogether,  or  to  break  out  anew  in 
parts  of  the  surface  where  none  were  before.  In  such  cases 
of  disappearance,  the  central  dark  spot  always  contracts  into 
a  point,  and  vanishes  before  the  border.  Occasionally  they 
break  up,  or  divide  into  two  or  more,  and  in  those  cases  ofler 
every  evidence  of  that  extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only 
to  the  fluid  state,  and  of  that  excessively  violent  agitation 

Q  s 
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which  seems  only  compatible  with  the  atmospheric  or  gaseous 
state  of  matter.  The  scale  on  which  their  movements  take 
place  is  immense.  A  single  second  of  angular  measure,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  corresponds  on  the  sun's  disc  to  461 
miles;  and  a  circle  of  this  diameter  (containing  therefore 
nearly  167000  square  miles)  is  the  least  space  which  can  be 
distinctly  discerned  on  the  sun  as  a  visible  area.  Spots  have 
been  observed,  however,  whose  linear  diameter  has  been 
upwards  of  45000  miles* ;  and  even,  if  some  records  are  to 
be  trusted,  of  very  much  greater  extent.  That  such  a  spot 
should  close  up  in  six  weeks'  time  (for  they  seldom  last  much 
longer),  its  borders  must  approach  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1000  miles  a  day. 

(387.)  Many  other  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  this 
view  of  the  subject.  The  part  of  the  sun's  disc  not  occupied 
by  spots  is  far  from  uniformly  bright.  Its  ground  is  finely 
mottled  with  an  appearance  of  minute,  dark  dots,  or  poresy 
which,  when  attentively  watched,  are  found  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change.  There  is  nothing  which  represents  so 
faithfully  this  appearance  as  the  slow  subsidence  of  some 
flocculent  chemical  precipitates  in  a  transparent  fluid,  when 
viewed  perpendicularly  from  above:  so  faithfully,  indeed, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
a  luminous  medium  intermixed,  but  not  confounded,  with  a 
transparent  and  non-lununous  atmosphere,  either  floating  as 
clouds  in  our  air,  or  pervading  it  in  vast  sheets  and  columns 
like  flame,  or  the  streamers  of  our  northern  lights,  directed 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

(388.)  Lastly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  spots,  or  ex- 
tensive groups  of  them,  large  spaces  of  the  surfSeu^e  are  often 
observed  to  be  covered  with  strongly  marked  curved  or 
branching  streaks,  more  luminous  than  the  rest,  called  yactc/de, 
and  among  these,  if  not  already  existing,  spots  frequently 
break  out.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  with  most  pro- 
bability, as  the  ridges  of  immense  waves  in  the  luminous 
n^ions  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  indicative  of  violent  agitation 

*  Mayer,  Obs.  Mar.  15.  1758.      **  Ingena  macula  in  sole  cooqpiddMtiir, 
eii^ui  diameter  «^  diam.  tolia." 
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in  their  seighbourhood.  They  are  most  commonly,  and  best 
seen,  towards  the  borders  of  the  visible  disc,  and  their  ap- 
pearance is  as  represented  in  Plate  I.  fig.  1. 

(369.)  But  what  are  the  spots?     Many  fanciful  notions 
have  been  broached  on  this  subject,  but  only  one  seems  to 
have  any  degree  of  physical  probability,  viz.  that  they  are 
the  dark,  or  at  least  comparatively  dark,'solid  body  of  the 
sun  itself,  laid  bare  to  our  view  by  those  immense  fluctuations 
in  the  luminous  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  to  which  it  appears 
to  be  subjecL     Kespecting  the  manner  in  which  this  disclosure 
takes  place,  different  ideas  again  have  been  advocated.     La- 
lande  (art.  3240.)  suggests,  that  eminences  in  the  nature  of 
mountains  are  actually  laid  bare,  and  project  above  the  lumi- 
nous ocean,  appearing  black  above  it,  while  their  shoaling 
declivities  produce  the  penumbne,  where  the  luminous  fluid 
is  less  deep.     A  fatal  objecUon  to  this  theory  is  the  uniform 
shade  of  the  penumbra  and  its  sharp  termination,  both  inwards, 
where  it  joins  the  spot,  and  outwards,  where  it  borders  on 
the  bright  surface.     A  more  probable  view  has  been  taken 
by    Sir  William   Herschel",   who  considers    the  luminous 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  susttdned  far  above  the  level  of 
the  solid  body  by  a  transparent  elastic  medium,  carrying  on 
its  upper  surface  {or  rather,  to  avoid  the  former  objection,  at 
lome  considerably  lower  level  within  itt  depth)  a  cloudy  stratum 
which,  being  strongly  illuminated  from  above,  reflects  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  light  to  our  eyes,  and  forme  a  pe- 
numbra, while  the  solid  body 
shaded  by  the  clouds,  reflects 
none     (See  Jig.)      The    tem- 
porary  removal    of  both    the 
strata,  but  more  of  the  upper 
than    the   lower,  he   supposes 
effected    by   powerful   upward 
currents    of   the    atmosphere, 
arising,  perhaps,  irom  spiracles 
in    the    body,   or    from   local 
agitations. 

*  Phil.  Tnni.  1801. 
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(390.)  When  the  spots  are  attentively  watched^  their 
situation  on  the  disc  of  the  sun  is  observed  to  change.  They 
advance  regularly  towards  its  western  limb  or  border,  where 
they  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  others  which  enter  at  the 
eastern  limb,  and  which,  pursuing  their  respective  courses, 
in  their  turn  disappear  at  the  western.  The  apparent 
rapidity  of  this  movement  is  not  uniform,  as  it  would  be  were 
the  spots  dark  bodies  passing,  by  an  independent  motion  of 
their  own,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  but  is  swiftest  in 
the  middle  of  their  paths  across  the  disc,  and  very  slow  at  its 
borders.  This  is  precisely  what  would  be  the  case  supposiDg 
them  to  appertain  to  and  make  part  of  the  visible  surface  of 
the  sun's  globe,  and  to  be  carried  round  by  a  imiform  rotation  of 
that  globe  on  its  axb,  so  that  each  spot  should  describe  a  cirde 
parallel  to  the  sun's  equator,  rendered  elliptic  by  the  efl^t  of 
perspective.  Their  apparent  paths  also  across  the  disc  con- 
form to  this  view  of  their  nature,  being,  generally  q)eaking, 
ellipses,  much  elongated,  concentric  with  the  sun's  disc,  each 
having  one  of  its  chords  for  its  longer  axis,  and  all  these  axes 
parallel  to  each  other.  At  two  periods  of  the  year  only  do 
the  spots  appear  to  describe  straight  lines,  viz.  on  and  near 
to  the  11th  of  June  and  the  12  th  of  December,  on  which 
days,  therefore,  the  plane  of  the  circle,  which  a  spot  situated 
on  the  sun's  equator  describes  (and  consequently,  the  plane 
of  that  equator  itself),  passes  through  the  earth.  Hence  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator  is  inclined  to  that 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  intersects  it  in  a  line  which  passes  through 
the  place  of  the  earth  on  these  days.  The  situation  of  this 
line,  or  the  line  of  the  nodes  of  the  sutCs  equator  as  it  is  called, 
b,  therefore,  defined  by  the  longitudes  of  the  earth  as  seen 
from  the  sun  at  those  epochs,  which  are  respectively  80^  2V 
and  260^  21' (=  80^  21'+ 180*^)  being,  of  course,  diametricaUy 
opposite  in  direction. 

(391.)  The  inclination  of  the  sun's  axis  (that  of  the  plane 
of  its  equator)  to  the  ecliptic  is  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  proj)ortion  of  the  longer  and  the  shorter  diameter  of  the 
apparent  ellipse,  described  by  any  remarkable,  well-defined 
H[)ot ;  in  order  to  do  which,  its  appiu'cnt  place  on  the  sun's  disc 
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must  be  very  precisely  ascertained  by  micrometric  measures, 
repeated  from  day  to  day  as  long  as  it  continues  visible, 
(usually  about  12  or  13  days,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  spots,  which  always  vanish  by  the  effect  of  foreshortening 
before  they  attain  the  actual  border  of  the  disc — but  the 
larger  spots  being  traceable  closer  to  the  limb  than  the 
smaller.  *)  The  reduction  of  such  observations,  or  the  con- 
clusion from  them  of  the  element  in  question,  is  complicated 
with  the  effect  of  the  earth's  motion  in  the  interval  of  the 
observations,  and  with  its  situation  in  the  ecliptic,  with  respect 
to  the  line  of  nodes.  For  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  the 
earth  situated  as  it  is  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  nodes,  u  e,m  the  heliocentric 
longitude  170^  21',  and  to  remain  there  stationary  during  the 
whole  passage  of  a  spot  across  the  disc     In  this  case  the  axis 
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of  rotation  of  the  sun  will  be  situated  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  earth  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  Suppose  C  to  represent  the  sun's  centre,  PC/?  its 
axis,  E  C  the  line  of  sight,  P  N  Q  Ap  S  a  section  of  the  sun 
passing  through  the  earth,  and  Q  a  spot  situated  on  its 
equator,  and  in  that  plane,  and  consequently  in  the  middle  of 
its  apparent  path  across  the  disc.  If  the  axis  of  rotation 
were  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  as  N  S,  this  spot  would  be 

*  The  great  spot  of  I>eceinber,  1719»  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  as  a  notch  in 
the  limb  of  the  sun. 

Q  4 
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at  A9  and  would  be  seen  projected  on  C^  the  centre  of  the  8un« 
It  18  actually  at  Q,  projected  upon  D^  at  an  apparent  distance 
C  D  to  the  north  of  the  centre,  which  is  the  apparent  onaller 
semi-axis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the  spot,  which  being 

C  D 

known  by  micrometric  measurement,  the  value  of  ^-^  or  the 

cosine  of  Q  C  N,  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  equator  becomes 
known,  C  N  being  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  at 
the  time.  At  this  epoch,  moreover,  the  northern  half  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  spot  is  visible  (the  southern  passing 
behind  the  body  of  the  sun),  and  the  south  pole  p  of  the  sun  is 
within  the  visible  hemisphere.  This  is  the  case  in  the  whole 
interval  from  December  11th  to  July  12th,  during  which,  the 
visual  ray  falls  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  sun's  equator. 
The  contrary  happens  in  the  other  half  year,  from  July  12th 
to  December  1 1th  and  thb  is  what  is  understood  when  we  say 
that  the  ascending  node  (denoted  q)  o(  the  sun's  equator  lies 
in  SO""  21'  longitude — a  spot  on  the  equator  passing  that  node 
being  then  in  the  act  of  {iscending  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic — such  being  the  con* 
ventional  language  of  astronomers  in  speaking  of  these  matters. 
(392.)  If  the  observations  are  made  at  other  seasons  (which, 
however,  are  the  less  favourable  for  this  purpose  the  more 
remote  they  are  from  the  epochs  here  assigned);  when, 
moreover,  as  in  strictness  is  necessary,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  the  interval  of  the  measures  is  allowed  for  (as  for  a 
change  of  the  point  of  sight) ;  the  calculations  requisite  to 
deduce  the  situation  of  the  axis  in  space,  and  the  duration  of  the 
revolution  around  it,  become  much  more  intricate,  and  it  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  them.  *  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  determinations  we  possess,  the  inclination  of 
the  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  b  about  V  20'  (its  nodes 
being  as  above  stated),  and  the  period  of  rotation  25  days  7 
hours  48  minutes,  f 

*  See  the  theory  in  Lalande's  Astronomy,  art.  3S58.,  and  the  Ibnnaht  of 
computation  in  a  paper  by  Petersen  Schumacher*^  Nachrichten,  No.  419. 

f  Uianchi  (Schumacher's  Nach.,  483,),  agreeing  with  L^ugier.  DelamlMna 
makex  it  So*!  O*"  17"*;  Petersen,  25^  4^  SO".  The  inclination  of  the  aiit  is 
unciTtJiiii  to  half  a  degree,  and  the  node  to  several  degrees.  Tbc  cootintial 
chan^ses  in  the  spot^  themselves  cause  this  uncertainty. 
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(393.)  The  region  of  the  spots  is  confined^  generally  speak- 
ing,  within  about  25°  on  either  side  of  the  sun's  equator : 
beyond  30**  they  are  very  rarely  seen ;  in  the  polar  regions, 
never.  The  actual  equator  of  the  sun  is  also  less  frequently 
visited  by  spots  than  the  adjacent  zones  on  either  side,  and  a 
very  material  difference  in  their  frequency  and  magnitude 
subsists  in  its  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  those  on  the 
northern  preponderating  in  both  respects.  The  zone  com- 
prised between  the  11th  and  15th  degree  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator  is  particularly  fertile  in  large  and  durable  spots. 
These  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
a  more  or  less  regular  arrangement  of  the  spots,  when  nu- 
merous, in  the  manner  of  belts  parallel  to  the  equator,  point 
evidently  to  physical  peculiarities  in  certain  parts  of  the 
sun's  body  more  favourable  than  in  others  to  the  production 
of  the  spots,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  to  a  general 
influence  of  its  rotation  on  its  axis  as  a  determining  cause  of 
their  distribution  and  arrangement,  and  would  appear  indicar 
tive  of  a  system  of  movements  in  the  fluids  which  constitute 
its  luminous  surface  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  our  trade 
winds — from  whatever  cause  arising.     (See  art.  239.  et  seq.) 

(394.)  The  duration  of  individual  spots  is  commonly  not 
great ;  some  are  formed  and  disappear  within  the  limit  of  a 
single  transit  across  the  disc — but  such  are  for  the  most 
part  small  and  insignificant.  Frequently  they  make  one  or 
two  revolutions,  being  recognized  at  their  reappearance  by 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  equator,  their  configurations 
inter  se,  their  size,  or  other  peculiarities,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
terval elapsing  between  their  disappearance  at  one  limb  and 
reappearance  on  the  other.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  however, 
they  have  been  watched  round  many  revolutions.  The  great 
spot  of  1779  appeared  during  six  months,  and  one  and  the 
same  groupe  was  observed  in  1840  by  Schwabe  to  return 
eight  times.  *  It  has  been  surmised,  with  considerable  appa- 
rent probability,  that  some  spots,  at  least,  are  generated  again 

*  Sebum.  Nach.  No.  418.  p.  150.  The  recent  papers  of  Bida,  Capocci, 
Schwabe,  Pastorff,  and  Schmidt,  in  that  collection,  will  be  found  highly 
interesting. 
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and  again,  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  over  the  same  identical 
points  of  the  sun's  body  (as  hurricanes,  for  example,  are  known 
to  affect  given  localities  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  pursue 
definite  tracks).  The  uncertainty  which  still  jHrevails  with 
respect  to  the  exact  duration  of  its  rotation  renders  it  yerj 
difficult  to  obtain  convincing  evidence  of  this ;  nor,  indeed,  can 
it  be  expected,  until  by  bringing  together  into  one  connected 
view  the  recorded  state  of  the  sun's  surface  during  a  veiy 
long  period  of  time,  and  comparing  together  remarkable 
spots  which  have  appeared  on  the  same  parallel,  some  predae 
periodic  time  shall  be  found  which  shall  exactiy  condliate 
numerous  and  well-characterized  appearances.  The  enquiiy 
is  one  of  singular  interest,  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  afibrded  to  our  globe 
stands  in  intimate  connexion  with  those  processes  which  are 
taking  place  on  the  solar  surface,  and  to  which  the  spots  in 
some  way  or  other  owe  their  origin. 

(395.)  Above  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun,  and  the 
region  in  which  the  spots  reside,  there  are  strong  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  having  a  somewhat 
imperfect  transparency.  When  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun  is 
seen  at  once  through  a  telescope  magnifying  moderately 
enough  to  allow  it,  and  with  a  darkening  glass  such  as  to 
suffer  it  to  be  contemplated  with  perfect  comfort,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  borders  of  the  disc  are  much  less  lununous 
than  the  centre.  That  this  is  no  illusion  is  shown  by  project- 
ing the  sun's  image  undarkened  and  moderately  minified, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  circle  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  taking  care  to  have  it  well  in  focus, 
when  the  same  appearance  will  be  observed.  This  can  only 
arise  from  the  circumferential  rays  having  undergone  the 
absorptive  action  of  a  much  greater  thickness  of  some  imper* 
fectiy  transparent  envelope  (due  to  greater  obliquity  of  their 
passage  through  it)  than  the  central. — But  a  still  more  con^ 
vincing  and  indeed  decisive  evidence  is  offered  by  the  pheno- 
mena attending  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Such  eclipses 
(as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  are  produced  by  the  intcrpoation 
of  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  sun. 
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the  moon  being  large  enough  to  cover  and  surpass,  by  a 
very  small  breadth,  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun.  Now  when 
this  takes  place,  were  there  no  vaporous  atmosphere  capable 
of  reflecting  any  light  about  the  sun,  the  sky  ought  to  appear 
totally  dark,  since  (as  will  hereafter  abundantly  appear)  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  the  moon  to  have  any 
atmosphere  capable  of  doing  so.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  a  bright  ring  or  corona  of  light  is 
seen,  fading  gradually  away,  as  represented  in  PL  I.  fig  3., 
which  (in  cases  where  the  moon  is  not  centrally  superposed 
on  the  sun)  is  observed  to  be  concentric  with  the  latter,  not 
the  former  body.  This  corona  was  beautifully  seen  in  the 
eclipse  of  July  7.  1842,  and  with  this  most  remarkable 
addition  —  witnessed  by  every  spectator  in  Pavia,  Milan, 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere :  three  distinct  and  very  conspicuous 
rose-coloured  protuberances  (as  represented  in  the  figure  cited) 
were  seen  to  project  beyond  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon, 
likened  by  some  to  flames,  by  others  to  mountains,  but  which 
their  enormous  magnitude  (for  to  have  been  seen  at  all  by 
the  naked  eye  their  height  must  have  exceeded  40,000  miles), 
and  their  faint  degree  of  illumination,  clearly  prove  to  have 
oeen  cloudy  masses  of  the  most  excessive  tenuity ^  and  which 
doubtless  owed  their  support,  and  probably  their  existence,  to 
such  an  atmosphere  as  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

(396.)  That  the  temperature  at  the  visible  surface  of  the 
sun  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  elevated,  much  more  so 
than  any  artificial  heat  produced  in  our  ftimaces,  or  by  che- 
mical or  galvanic  processes,  we  have  indications  of  sevend 
distinct  kinds:  1st,  From  the  law  of  decrease  of  radiant  heat 
and  light,  which,  being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
it  follows,  that  the  heat  received  on  a  given  area  exposed  at 
the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal  area  at  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  area  of 
the  sky  occupied  by  the  sun's  apparent  disc  to  the  whole 
hemisphere,  or  as  1  to  about  300000.  A  far  less  intensity  of 
solar  radiation,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  suf- 
fices to  dissipate  gold  and  platina  in  vapour.  2dly,  From  the 
facility  with  which  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  traverse  glass. 
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a  property  which  is  found  to  belong  to  the  heat  of  artificial 
fires  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their  intenaitj.*  ddly.  From 
the  fact,  that  the  most  vivid  fiames  disappear^  and  the  moat 
intensely  ignited  solids  appear  only  as  bku^  spots  on  the  disc 
of  the  sun  when  held  between  it  and  the  eye.t  From  the 
last  remark  it  follows,  that  the  body  of  the  sun,  however  dark 
it  may  appear  when  seen  through  its  spots,  may^  nevertheleai^ 
be  in  a  state  of  most  intense  ignition.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  of  necessity  that  it  mutt  be  so.  The  contrary  is  at 
least  physically  possible.  A  perfectly  reflective  canopy  would 
effectually  defend  it  from  the  radiation  of  the  luminous  regions 
above  its  atmosphere,  and  no  heat  would  be  conducted  down- 
wards through  a  gaseous  medium  increasing  rapidly  in  density* 
That  the  penumbral  clouds  are  highly  reflective,  the  fiict  oS 
their  visibility  in  such  a  situation  can  leave  no  doubt. 

(397.)  As  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  has  been  measored, 
and  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  its  weight,  or  quantity  of  pon- 
derable matter,  ascertained,  so  also  attempts  have  been  made^ 
and  not  wholly  without  success,  from  the  heat  actually  ocxn- 
municatcd  by  its  rays  to  given  surfaces  of  material  bodies 
exposed  to  their  vertical  action  on  the  earth's  surface,  to  esti- 
mate the  total  expenditure  of  heat  by  that  luminary  in  a  given 
time.  The  result  of  such  experiments  has  been  thus  an- 
nounced. Supposing  a  cylinder  of  ice  45  miles  in  diameter,  to 
be  continually  darted  into  the  sun  vjith  the  velocity  of  lighi^  and 
that  the  water  produced  by  its  fusion  were  continually  carried 
off,  the  heat  now  given  off  constantly  by  radiation  would  then 
be  wholly  expended  in  its  liquefaction,  on  the  one  hand,  so  as 
to  leave  no  radiant  surplus ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  actual 
temperature  at  its  surface  would  undergo  no  diminution. 

(398.)  This  immense  escape  of  heat  by  radiation,  we  may 
remark,  will  fully  explain  the  constant  state  of  tumultuous 

*  By  direct  meuurement  with  the  aetinomuter,  I  find  that  out  of  lOOO 
cmlorific  aoUr  rays,  816  penetrate  a  sheet  of  plate  gla«  0*1  S  inch  thick;  and 
that  of  1000  rayi  which  hare  pasted  through  one  such  plate,  859  are  capable 
of  passing  through  another.     H.  1887. 

f  The  ball  of  ignited  quicklime,  in  Lieutenant  Dnimmond's  oxy.hydrogen 
lamo,  giTes  the  nearest  imiution  of  the  solar  splendour  which  has  yet  been 
produced.  The  apppearance  of  this  against  the  sun  was,  however,  as  described 
in  an  imperfect  trial  at  which  I  was  present  The  experiment  ought  to  be 
repeated  under  favourable  circumstances.  —  Nott  to  the  cdL  </  ISSS. 
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agitation  in  which  the  fluids  composing  the  visible  surface  are 
maintained,  and  the  continual  generation  and  filling  in  of  the 
poresy  without  having  recourse  to  internal  causes.  The  mode 
of  action  here  alluded  to  is  perfectly  represented  to  the  eye 
in  the  disturbed  subsidence  of  a  precipitate,  as  described  in 
art  387.,  when  the  fluid  from  which  it  subsides  is  warm,  and 
losing  heat  from  its  surface. 

(399.)  The  sun's  rays  are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost 
every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
By  its  heat  are  produced  all  winds,  and  those  disturbances  in 
the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  which  give  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  probably  also  to  those  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  aurora.  By  their  vivifying  action 
vegetables  are  enabled  to  draw  support  from  inorganic  matter, 
and  become,  in  their  turn,  the  support  of  animals  and  of  man, 
and  the  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency 
which  are  lidd  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata.*  By  them 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to  circulate  in  vapour  through 
the  air,  and  irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.  By 
them  are  produced  all  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium 
of  the  elements  of  nature,  which,  by  a  series  of  compositions 
and  decompositions,  give  rise  to  new  products,  and  originate 
a  transfer  of  materials.  Even  the  slow  degradation  of  the 
solid  constitaents  of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geological 
changes  consist,  is  almost  entirely  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
abrasion  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  alternation  of  heat  and 
frost ;  on  the  other  to  the  continual  beating  of  the  sea  waves^ 
agitated  by  winds,  the  results  of  solar  radiation.  Tidal  action 
(itself  partly  due  to  the  sun's  agency)  exercises  here  a  com- 
paratively slight  influence.  The  efiect  of  oceanic  currents 
(mainly  originating  in  that  influence),  though  slight  in  abrasion, 
is  powerful  in  diffusing  and  transporting  the  matter  abraded ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  immense  transfer  of  matter  so  pro- 
duced,  the  increase  of  pressure  over  large  spaces  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  and  diminution  over  correspondmg  portions  of 
the  land,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  elastic 
power  of  subterranean  fires,  thus  repressed  on  the  one  hand 

*  So  in  the  edition  of  1833. 
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and  relieved  on  the  other,  may  break  forth  in  points  when  the 
resistance  is  barely  adequate  to  their  retention,  and  thus  bring 
the  phenomena  of  even  volcanic  activity  under  the  general 
law  of  solar  influence.  • 

(400.)  The  great  mystery,  however,  is  to  conceive  how  so 
enormous  a  conflagration  (if  such  it  be)  can  be  kept  upw 
Every  discovery  in  chemical  science  here  leaves  us  completely 
at  a  loss,  or  rather,  seems  to  remove  farther  the  prospect  of 
probable  explanation.  If  conjecture  might  be  hazarded^  we 
should  look  rather  to  the  known  possibility  of  an  indefinite 
generation  of  heat  by  friction,  or  to  its  excitement  by  the 
electric  discharge,  than  to  any  actual  combustion  of  ponderable 
fuel,  whether  solid  or  gaseous,  for  the  ori^  of  the  solar 
radiation.f 

•  So  in  the  edition  of  1833. 

f  Electricity  travereing  excessively  rarefied  air  or  Tapoun,  giTci  out  light, 
and,  doubtless,  also  beat.  May  not  a  continual  current  of  electric  matter  be 
constantly  circulating  in  the  sun^s  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  traTeniog  the 
planetary  spaces,  and  exciting,  in  the  upper  regions  af  its  atmotphcre,  tbow 
phenomena  of  which,  on  however  diminutive  a  sotle,  we  have  yet  an  UDeqaivocal 
manifestation  in  our  aurora  borcalis.  The  possible  analogy  of  the  tolar  light 
to  that  of  the  aurora  has  been  distinctly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Sb  W.  Hersehd, 
in  his  paper  already  cited.  It  would  be  a  highly  curious  suhject  of  ezperi* 
mental  inquiry,  how  tu  a  mere  reduplication  of  sheets  of  flame,  at  a  disfanne 
one  behind  the  other  (by  which  their  light  might  be  brought  to  toy  raqumi 
intensity),  would  communicate  to  the  heat  of  the  resulting  compound  ray  the 
penetrating  character  which  distinguishes  the  solar  calorific  rays.  We  may  also 
observe,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  sun*s  polar,  as  compared  with  its  equatorial 
regions  (if  its  spots  be  really  atmospheric),  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  its  ro- 
tation on  its  axis  only,  but  mutt  arise  from  some  cause  exterwd  to  tk€  hamimom» 
•urface  of  the  sun,  as  we  see  the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  our  trade- 
winds,  arise  from  a  cause,  external  to  these  planets,  combining  itself  with  their 
rotation,  which  aUme  can  produce  no  motions  when  once  the  form  of  equilibrium 
is  attained. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam  exhibits  in  the  speetrnm  a  series  of 
**  fixed  lines,**  totally  unlike  those  which  belong  to  the  light  of  any  knoim  ter- 
restrial flame.  This  may  hereafter  lead  us  to  a  clearer  insight  into  its  origin. 
But,  before  we  can  draw  any  conclusions  from  such  an  indication,  we  must 
recollect,  that  previous  to  reaching  us  it  has  undergone  the  whole  abeorptiTe 
action  of  our  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  tlie  sun*s.  Of  the  latter  we  know  no- 
thing, and  may  conjecture  every  thing ;  but  of  tlie  blue  colour  of  the  former  we 
are  sure ;  and  if  this  be  an  inherent  (t.  e.  an  absorptive)  colour,  the  air  must  be 
expected  to  act  on  the  spectrum  after  the  analogy  of  other  coloured  media,  whieh 
often  (and  etpeciaOjf  light  blue  media)  leave  unabsorbed  portions  separated  l^ 
dark  intervals.  It  deserves  enquiry,  therefore,  whether  some  or  all  the  fixed 
lines  observed  by  WoUaston  and  Fraunhofvr  may  not  have  their  origin  in  our 
own  atmosphere.  Experimenti  made  on  lofty  mountains,  or  the  cars  of  bal- 
loons, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  reflected  beams  which  have  been 
made  to  traverse  several  miles  of  additional  air  near  the  surface,  would  deeid« 
this  point.  Tlie  nhsorptive  efll'ct  of  the  sun*s  atmosphere,  and  possibljr  also  of 
the  medium  surrounding  it  (whatever  it  be)  which  resists  the  motions  of  oonets, 
cannot  be  thti^  eliminated.  ~~  AWr  to  the  edition  of  1833. 
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—  APPEARANCE  OV  THE   EARTH  FROM  IT. 

(401.)  The  moon,  like  the  sun^  appears  to  advance  among 
the  stars  with  a  movement  contrary  to  the  general  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens,  but  much  more  rapid,  so  as  to  be 
very  readily  perceived  (aa  we  have  before  observed)  by  a 
few  hours'  cursory  attention  on  any  moonlight  night.  By 
this  continual  advance,  which,  though  sometimes  quicker, 
sometimes  slower,  is  never  intermitted  or  reversed,  it  makes 
the  tour  of  the  heavens  in  a  mean  or  average  period  of  27* 
7^  43™  11»'5,  returning,  in  that  time,  to  a  position  among 
the  stars  nearly  coincident  with  that  it  had  before,  and  which 
would  be  exactly  so,  but  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated. 

(402.)  The  moon,  then,  like  the  sun,  apparently  describes 
an  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  this  orbit  cannot  be  very 
different  from  a  circle,  because  the  apparent  angular  diameter 
of  the  full  moon  is  not  liable  to  any  great  extent  of  variation, 

(403.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  con- 
cluded from  its  horizontal  parallax,  which  may  be  found 
either  directly,  by  observations  at  remote  geographical  sta- 
tions^ .exactly  similar  to  those  described  in  art.  355.,  in  the 
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case  of  the  sun^  or  by  means  of  the  phsencnmena  called  occul- 
tationsy  from  which  also  its  apparent  diameter  is  most  rea- 
dily and  correctly  found.  From  such  observations  it  re- 
sults that  the  mean  or  average  distance  of  the  center  of  the 
moon  from  that  of  the  earth  is  59*9643  of  the  earth's  equa- 
torial radii^  or  about  237>000  miles.  This  diBtance,  great 
as  it  is^  is  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun's  body>  so  that  the  globe  of  the  sun  would  nearly  twice 
include  die  whole  orbit  of  the  moon ;  a  consideration  won- 
derfully calcidated  to  raise  our  ideas  of  that  stupendous 
luminary! 

(404.)  The  distance  of  the  moon's  center  from  an  observer 
at  any  station  on  the  earth's  surface^  compared  with  its 
apparent  angular  diameter  as  measured  from  that  station,  will 
give  its  real  or  linear  diameter.  Now,  the  former  distance 
is  easily  calculated  when  the  distance  from  the  earth's  center 
is  known,  and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  moon  also 
determined  by  observation ;  for  if  we  ttvn  to  the  figure  of 
art.  339.,  and  suppose  S  the  moon,  A  the  station,  and  C  the 
earth's  center,  the  distance  S  C,  and  the  earth's  radius  C  A* 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  ACS  are  given,  and  the  angle 
CAS,  which  is  the  supplement  of  Z  A  S,  the  observed 
zenith  distance,  whence  it  is  easy  to  find  A  S,  the  moon's 
distance  from  A.  From  such  observations  and  calculations 
it  results,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2160  miles, 
or  about  0*2729  of  that  of  the  earth,  whence  it  follows  that, 
the  bulk  of  the  latter  being  considered  as  1,  that  of  the 
former  will  be  0*0204,  or  about  -^^^  The  difierenoe  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  cen- 
ter and  from  any  point  of  its  surface,  is  technically  called  the 
augmentation  of  the  apparent  diameter,  and  its  maximum 
occurs  when  the  moon  is  in  the  zenith  of  the  spectator.  Her 
mean  angular  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  center,  ibZV  T*, 
and  is  always  =  0*545  x  her  horizontal  parallax. 

(405.)  By  a  series  of  observations,  such  as  described  in 
art.  403.,  if  continued  during  one  or  more  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  its  real  distance  may  be  ascertidned  at  every  point  of 
its  orbit;  and  if  at  the  same  time  its  apparent  places  iiLlhe 
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heavens  be  observed,  and  reduced  by  means  of  its  parallax 
to  the  earth's  center,  their  angular  intervals  will  become 
known,  so  that  the  path  of  the  moon  may  then  be  laid  down 
on  a  chart  supposed  to  represent  the  plane  in  which  its  orbit 
lies,  just  as  was  exphdned  in  the  case  of  the  solar  ellipse 
(art.  349.)  Now,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that,  neg- 
lecting certain  small,  though  very  perceptible,  deviations  of 
which  a  satisfactory  account  will  hereafter  be  rendered,  the 
form  of  the  apparent  orbit,  like  that  of  the  sim,  is  elliptic, 
but  considerably  more  eccentric,  the  eccentricity  amounting 
to  0*05484  of  the  mean  distance,  or  the  major  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  the  earth's  centre  being  situated  in  its  focus. 

(406.)  The  plane  in  which  this  orbit  lies  is  not  the  ecliptic, 
however,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  48",  which 
is  called  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  intersects  it  in 
two  opposite  points,  which  are  called  its  nodes — the  ascend- 
ing node  being  that  in  which  the  moon  passes  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  northern,  and  the  descend- 
ing  the  reverse.  The  points  of  the  orbit  at  which  the  moon 
is  nearest  to,  and  farthest  from,  the  earth,  are  called  respec- 
tively its  perigee  and  apogee^  and  the  line  joining  them  and 
the  earth  the  line  of  apsides, 

(407.)  There  are,  however,  several  remarkable  circum- 
stimces  wliich  interrupt  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  wliich 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  between  the  motion  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  around  the  sim.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  ellipse  described  remains,  during  a  great 
many  revolutions,  unaltered  in  its  position  and  dimensions ; 
or,  at  least,  the  changes  wliich  it  undergoes  are  not  percep- 
tible but  in  a  course  of  very  nice  observations,  which  have 
disclosed,  it  is  true,  the  existence  of  "  perturbations,"  but  of 
so  minute  an  order,  that,  in  ordinary  parlance,  and  for 
coimnon  purposes,  we  may  leave  them  unconsidered.  But 
tliis  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  Even  in  a 
single  revolution,  its  deviation  from  a  perfect  ellipse  is  very 
sensible.  It  does  not  return  to  the  same  exact  position 
among  the  stars  from  which  it  set  out,  thereby  indicating  a 
continual  change  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit.     And,  in  effect, 

u 
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if  we  trace  by  observation,  &om  month  to  month,  the  pcnnt 
where  it  traverses  the  ecliptic,  we  shall  find  that  the  nodes 
of  its  orbit  are  in  a  continual  state  of  retreat  upon  the  ecliptic* 
Suppose  O  to  be  the  earth,  and  Kb  a  d  that  portion  of  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  intersected  by  the  moon,  in  its 
alternate  passages  through  it,  from  south  to  north,  and  vice 
versa ;  and  letABCDEFbea  portion  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  embracing  a  complete  sidereal  revolution*     Suppose  it 

to  set  out  from  the  ascending  node, 
^^.^--~,,^^g  A;  then,  if  the  orbit  lay  all  in 

.f^'       **    ^^^^^**\      ^^®  plane,  passing  through  O,  it 

jL ^-_^^^''_Lj^   would  have  a,  the  opposite  point 

^\C^^^ ,  y      in  the  ecliptic,  for  its  descending 

^^^^^ZZZZIIZ'II^^^         node;  after  passmg  which,  it  would 
^  again  ascend  at  A.     But,  in  fS»ct, 

its  real  path  carries  it  not  to  a,  but  along  a  certain  curve, 
A  B  C,  to  C,  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  leas  than  180^  distant 
from  A ;  so  that  the  angle  A  O  C,  or  the  arc  of  longi- 
tude described  between  the  ascending  and  the  descending 
node,  is  somewhat  less  than  180^  It  then  pursues  its 
course  below  the  ecliptic,  along  the  curve  C  D  E,  and 
rises  again  above  it,  not  at  the  point  c,  diametrically  opposite 
to  C,  but  at  a  point  E,  less  advanced  in  longitude.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  arc  described  in  longitude  between  two 
consecutive  passages  from  south  to  north,  through  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  falls  short  of  360^  by  the  angle  A  O  E ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  ascending  node  appears  to  have  retreated 
in  one  lunation  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  by  that  amount. 
To  complete  a  sidereal  revolution,  then,  it  must  still  go  on  to 
describe  an  arc,  E  F,  on  its  orbit,  which  will  no  longer, 
however,  bring  it  exactly  back  to  A,  but  to  a  point  some- 
what above  it,  or  having  north  latitude, 

(408.)  The  actual  amount  of  this  retreat  of  the  moon's 
node  is  about  3^  10'^  *64  per  diem,  on  an  average,  and  in  a 
period  of  6793*39  mean  solar  days,  or  about  18*6  years,  the 
ascending  node  is  carried  round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
moon's  motion  in  its  orbit  (or  from  east  to  west)  over  a  whole 
circumference  of  the  ecliptic.  Of  course,  in  the  middle  of 
this  period  the  position  of  the  orbit  must  have  been  precisely 
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reversed  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Its  apparent 
path^  thcn^  will  lie  among  totally  different  stars  and  con- 
stellations at  different  parts  of  this  period ;  and  this  kind  of 
spiral  revolution  being  continually  kept  up,  it  will,  at  one 
time  or  other,  cover  with  its  disc  every  point  of  the  heavens 
within  that  limit  of  latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic 
which  its  inclination  permits ;  that  is  to  say,  a  belt  or  zone 
of  the  heavens,  of  10®  18'  in  breadth^  having  the  ecliptic  for 
its  middle  line.  Nevertheless,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
actual  place  of  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  this  motion, 
deviates  in  a  single  revolution  very  little  &om  what  it  would 
be  were  the  nodes  at  rest.  Supposing  the  moon  to  set  out 
from  its  node  A,  its  latitude,  when  it  comes  to  F,  having 
completed  a  revolution  in  longitude,  will  not  exceed  8^; 
which,  though  small  in  a  single  revolution,  accumulates  in  its 
effect  in  a  succession  of  many :  it  is  to  account  for,  and  re- 
present geometrically,  this  deviation,  that  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  is  devised. 

(409.)  The  moon's  orbit,  then,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
ellipse  returning  into  itself,  by  reason  of  the  variation  of 
the  plane  in  which  it  lies,  and  the  motion  of  its  nodes.  But 
even  laying  aside  this  consideration,  the  axis  of  the  ellipse 
is  itself  constantly  changing  its  direction  in  space,  as  has 
been  akeady  stated  of  the  solar  ellipse,  but  much  more 
rapidly ;  making  a  complete  revolution,  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  moon's  own  motion,  in  3232*5753  mean  solar  days, 
or  about  nine  years,  being  about  3®  of  angular  motion  in  a 
whole  revolution  of  the  moon.  This  is  the  phenomenon  known 
by  the  name  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon's  apsides.  Its 
cause  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Its  immediate  effect  is 
to  produce  a  variation  in  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  laws  of  exact  elliptic  motion^ 
In  a  single  revolution  of  the  moon,  this  variation  of  distance  is 
trifling ;  but  in  the  course  of  many  it  becomes  considerable,  as 
is  easily  seen,  if  we  consider  that  in  four  years  and  a  half  the 
position  of  the  axis  will  be  completely  reversed,  and  the  apo- 
gee of  the  moon  will  occur  where  the  perigee  occurred  before. 

R   3 
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(412.)  A  solar  eclipse  can  only  happen  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction,  that  is  to  say^  have  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same^  position  in  the  heavens^  or  the  same  lon- 
gitude. It  appears  by  art  409.  that  this  condition  can  only 
be  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  a  new  moon,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  at  evert/  conjunction  there  must  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  If  the  lunar  orbit  coincided  with  the  ecliptic,  this 
would  be  the  case,  but  as  it  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of 
upwards  of  5°,  it  is  evident  that  the  conjunction,  or  equality 
of  longitudes,  may  take  place  when  the  moon  is  in  the  part 
of  her  orbit  too  remote  from  the  ecliptic  to  permit  the  discs 
to  meet  and  overlap.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  assign  the 
limits  within  which  an  eclipse  is  possible.  To  this  end  we 
must  consider,  that,  by  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  moon's 
apparent  edge  may  be  thrown  in  anj/  direction,  according  to 
a  spectator's  geographical  station,  by  an?/  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding her  horizontal  parallax.  Now,  this  comes  to  the 
same  (so  far  as  the  possibility  of  an  eclipse  is  concerned)  as 
if  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  seen  from  the  earth's 
centre,  were  dilated  by  twice  its  horizontal  parallax ;  for  if, 
when  so  dilated,  it  can  touch  or  overlap  the  sun,  there  mjist 
be  an  eclipse*  at  some  part  or  other  of  the  earth's  surface.  If, 
then,  at  the  moment  of  the  nearest  conjunction,  the  geocentric 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  luminaries  do  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  their  semidiameters  and  of  the  moon's  horizontal 
{mrallax,  there  will  be  an  eclipse.  This  sum  is,  at  its 
maximum,  about  V  34'  27".  In  the  spherical  triangle  SNM, 
then,  in  which  S  is  the  sun's  centre,  M  the  moon's,  S  N  tlio 
ecliptic,  M  N  the  moon's  orbit,  and  N  the  node,  we  may 

suppose  the  angle  N  S  M  a  right 
angle,  SM  =  1°  34'  27",  and  the 
angle  M  N  S=5°  8'  48",  the  in- 
clination  of  the  orbit.  Hence  wc 
calculate  S  N,  which  comes  out 
^v  J  ^    W  58'.     If,  then,  at  the  moment 

of  the  new  moon,  the  moon's  node  is  farther  from  the  sun 

*    riic  Niin's  p.ii.ill.i\  it  Iktc  iicgli'Ctt'il. 
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phenomenon  be  watched  with  a  telescope^  ^ves  notice,  by 
its  gradual  approach  to  the  visible  edge,  when  to  expect  its 
disappearance,  while,  if  occulted  at  the  dark  Umb,  if  the 
moon,  at  least,  be  more  than  a  few  days  old,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
extinguished  in  mid-air,  without  notice  or  visible  cause  for 
its  disappearance,  which,  as  it  happens  instantaneously^  and 
vrithout  the  slightest  previous  diminution  of  its  light,  is 
always  surprising ;  and,  if  the  star  be  a  large  and  bright  one, 
even  startling  fix)m  its  suddenness.  The  re-appearance  of 
the  star,  too,  when  the  moon  has  passed  over  it,  takes  place 
in  those  cases  when  the  bright  side  of  the  moon  is  foremost, 
not  at  the  concave  outline  of  the  crescent,  but  at  the 
invisible  outline  of  the  complete  circle,  and  is  scarcely  less 
surprising,  from  its  suddenness,  than  its  disappearance  in 
the  other  case.* 

(415.)  The  existence  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  disc, 
even  when  the  moon  is  not  full,  does  not,  however,  rest  only 
on  the  evidence  of  occultations  and  eclipses.  It  may  be 
seen,  when  the  moon  is  crescent  or  waning,  a  few  days  before 
and  after  the  new  moony  with  the  naked  eye,  as  a  pale  round 
body,  to  which  the  crescent  seems  attached,  and  somewhat 
projecting  beyond  its  outline  (which  is  an  optical  illusion 
arising  from  the  greater  intensity  of  its  light).  The  cause 
of  this  appearance  will  presently  be  explained  Meanwhile 
the  fact  id  sufficient  to  show  that  the  moon  is  not  inherently 
luminous  like  the  sun,  but  that  her  light  is  of  an  adventitious 
nature.     And  its  crescent  form,  increasing  regularly  from 

*  l*hcre  u  an  optical  illusion  of  a  very  strange  and  unaccountable  nature 
which  has  ofWn  l>ei>n  remarked  in  occultations.  The  star  appean  to  advance 
actually  upon  and  within  the  edge  of  the  disc  before  it  diaappeara,  and  tliat 
homctiines  to  a  considerable  depth.  I  have  never  myself  witnessed  this  singular 
i-fTtfct,  hut  it  rests  on  most  une<iuivocal  testimony.  I  have  called  it  an  optical 
illusion  ;  but  it  is  bareiy  po$$ibU  that  a  btar  may  shine  on  such  occasions  throufili 
deep  fissures  in  the  substance  of  the  moon.  The  occultatioas  of  close  double 
Stan  ought  to  be  narrowly  watchetl,  to  see  whether  l>oih  individuals  are  thuh 
prnju'ttiU  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  connecte<l  with  their  theory.  I  will  only 
hint  at  one,  vir.  that  a  double  star,  too  dose  to  be  seen  divided  with  any  teleacopCt 
may  yet  l>e  detected  to  be  double  by  the  mode  of  its  disappearance.  Should  a 
ron^iilorable  star,  fur  in«<tance,  instead  of  undergoing  instantaneous  and  complete 
eitinction,  go  out  by  two  distinct  steps,  following  close  uiN>n  each  otiier;  first 
losing  a  |>ortion,  then  the  whole  remainder  of  its  light,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
double  star,  tliougb  we  caiuiot  sac  the  individuals  separately.  —  Aal«  to  Mr 
fr/i/.  o/18:J;K 

a    I 
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towaids  O5  and  the  bri^t  from  it.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
moon  18  not  seen,  it  is  new  moon.  When  the  moon  has  come 
to  C,  half  the  bright  and  half  the  dark  hemisphere  are  pre* 
aented  to  O,  and  the  same  in  the  opposite  situation  6 :  these 
are  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon«  Lastly,  when 
at  E,  the  whole  bright  face  is  towards  the  earth,  the  whole 
dark  side  from  it,  and  it  is  then  seen  wholly  bright  or  full 
wtoofu  In  the  intermediate  positions  B  D  F  H,  the  portions 
of  the  bright  face  presented  to  O  will  be  at  first  less  than 
half  the  yisible  surface,  then  greater,  and  finally  less  again, 
till  it  yanishes  altogether,  as  it  comes  round  again  to  A. 

(417.)  These  monthly  changes  of  appearance,  or  phases, 
as  they  are  called,  arise,  then,  firom  the  moon,  an  opaque 
body,  being  illuminated  on  one  side  by  the  sun,  and  reflecting 
from  it,  in  all  directions,  a  portion  of  the  light  so  received. 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  surprising  that  a  solid  substance  thus 
illuminated  should  appear  to  shine  and  again  illuminate  the 
earth.  It  is  no  more  than  a  white  doud  does  standing  oiF 
upon  the  dear  blue  sky.  By  day,  the  moon  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  in  brightness  from  such  a  doud ;  and,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  douds  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
appear  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  not  inferior  to  the  seeming 
brightness  of  the  moon  at  night.^  That  the  earth  sends  also 
such  a  light  to  the  moon,  only  probably  more  powerful  by 
reason  of  its  greater  apparent  sizef,  is  agreeable  to  optical 
principles,  and  explains  the  appearance  of  the  dark  portion 
of  the  young  or  waning  moon  completing  its  crescent  (art 
413).  For,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  new  to  the  earth,  the 
latter  (so  to  speak)  is  nearly  full  to  the  former;  it  then 
illuminates  its  dark  half  by  strong  earth-light;  and  it  is  a 

*  The  acttial  illumiiuition  of  the  lunar  wmtkee  b  not  nradi  lupcrior  to  that  of 
weathered  landstone  rock  in  full  tunshine.  I  have  fircquently  eompared  the 
moon  Mtting  behind  the  grey  perpendicular  fiif  ade  of  the  Table  Mountaio^ 
illuminated  by  the  nun  just  risen  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horiton,  when  it 
hm  been  scarcely  distinguishable  in  brightness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it. 
The  sun  and  moon  being  nearly  at  equal  altitudes  and  the  atoiocphere  perleetlj 
free  from  cloud  or  vapour,  iU  efiect  is  alike  on  botfi  luminaries.  (H:  1848). 

t  The  apparent  d'uunetcr  of  the  moon  is  sa*  from  the  ewrth  ;  that  of  the  euth 
seen  from  the  moon  w  twice  her  horisontal  parallai,  or  1°  54'.  The  appmt 
surfiices,  therefore,  are  as  ( 114)"  :  (3tf  )•.  or  as  1 3 :  I  ne»ly. 
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•dqpsee  neYer  happenixig  but  at  the  exact  time  of  the  fiill 
moon.  But,  what  is  still  more  remarkablefas  confiimatorj 
of  the  pocdtion  of  the  earth's  spheridty,  this  shadow,  whidi 
we  plainly  see  to  enter  upon  and,  as  H  were,  eat  away  the 
disc  of  the  moon,  is  always  terminated  by  a  circular  outline, 
thou^  from  the  greater  tize  of  the  circle,  it  is  only  partially 
seen  at  any  one  time.  Now,  a  body  which  always  casts  a 
dzcular  shadow  must  itself  be  q^ericaL 

(420.)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  best  understood  by  re- 
garding the  sun  and  moon  as  two  independent  luminaries, 
each  moving  according  to  known  laws,  and  viewed  from  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  also  instructive  to  consider  eclipses  generally 
as  arising  from  the  shadow  of  one  body  thrown  on  another  by 
a  famiinary  much  larger  than  either^  Suppose,  then,  A  B  to 
rq^resent  the  sun,  and  C  D  a  spherical  body,  whether  earth 
or  moon,  illuminated  by  it.  If  we  join  and  prolong  A  C,  B  D ; 
rinoe  AB  is  greater  than  C  D,  these  lines  will  meet  in  a  point 
£,  more  ot  less  distant  from  the  body  C  D,  according  to  its 
sixe^  and  within  the  space  C  E  D  (which  represents  a  cone, 


since  C  D  and  A  B  are  spheres),  there  will  be  atotal  shadow. 
This  shadow  is  called  the  umbra,  and  a  spectator  utuated 
within  it  can  sec  no  part  of  the  sun's  disc.  Beyond  the 
umbra  are  two  divcr^ng  spaces  (or  rather,  a  portion  of  a 
single  conical  space,  having  K  f<»r  its  vertez)^  where  if  a 
spectator  be  situated,  as  at  M,  he  will  see  a  portion  only 
( A  O  N  P)  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  rest  (B  O  N  P)  being 
obscured  by  the  earth.  He  will,  therefore,  reedve  only 
[Mirtial  Bunshinc ;    and  the  more,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the 
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golipses  never  happening  but  at  the  exact  time  of  the  full 
mooiL  Bnt,  what  is  still  more  remarkably  as  oonfirmatory 
of  the  position  of  the  earth's  sphericity^  this  shadow,  whidi 
we  plainly  see  to  enter  upon  and,  as  it  were,  eat  away  the 
dise  of  the  moon,  is  always  terminated  by  a  circular  outline, 
thooc^  from  the  greater  size  of  the  dn^,  it  is  only  partially 
eeen  at  any  one  time.  Now,  a  body  which  always  casts  a 
eircQlar  shadow  must  itself  be  ephericaL 

(420.)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  best  understood  by  re- 
glaring  the  sun  and  moon  as  two  independent  lununaries, 
each  moving  according  to  known  laws,  and  viewed  from  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  also  instructive  to  consider  eclipses  generally 
as  ariong  from  the  shadow  of  one  body  thrown  on  another  by 
a  famunary  much  larger  than  either.  Suppose,  then,  A  B  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  C  D  a  spherical  body,  whether  earth 
or  moon,  illuminated  by  it.  If  we  join  and  prolong  A  C,  B  D ; 
rince  A  B  is  greater  than  C  D,  these  lines  will  meet  in  a  point 
£,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  body  C  D,  according  to  its 
sise^  and  within  the  space  C  E  D  (which  represents  a  cone, 


smce  C  D  and  A  B  are  spheres),  there  will  be  atotal shadow. 
This  shadow  is  called  the  umbra,  and  a  spectator  situated 
within  it  can  see  no  part  of  the  sun's  disc.  Beyond  the 
umbra  are  two  diverging  spaces  (or  rather,  a  portion  of  a 
single  conical  epace,  having  K  tor  its  verte]:)^  where  if  a 
spectator  be  situated,  as  at  M,  he  will  see  a  portion  only 
( A  O  N  P)  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  rest  (B  O  N  P)  being 
obscured  by  the  earth.  He  will,  therefore,  reedve  only 
l>artial  eunehinc ;    and  the  more,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the 
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exterior  borders  of  that  cone  which  is  called  the  penumbra* 
Beyond  this  he  will  see  the  whole  sun^  and  be  in  full  illu- 
mination. All  these  circumstances  may  be  perfectly  well 
shown  by  holding  a  small  globe  up  in  the  sim^  and  recdving 
its  shadow  at  different  distances  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

(421.)  In  a  lunar  eclipse  (represented  in  the  upper  figure), 
the  moon  is  seen  to  enter*  the  penumbra  first,  and,  by 
degrees,  get  involved  in  the  umbra,  the  former  bordering 
the  latter  like  a  smoky  haze.  At  this  period  of  the  eclipse, 
and  wliile  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  moon  remains  un- 
obscured,  the  portion  involved  in  the  mnbra  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  though  still  perceptible  in  a  telescope,  and  of 
a  dark  grey  hue.  But  as  the  eclipse  advances,  and  the 
enlightened  part  diminishes  in  extent,  and  grows  gradually 
more  and  more  obscured  by  the  advance  of  the  penumbra, 
the  eye,  relieved  from  its  glare,  becomes  more  sensible  to 
feeble  impressions  of  light  and  colour ;  and  pha^nomena  of  a 
remarkable  and  instructive  character  begin  to  be  developed. 
The  umbra  is  seen  to  be  very  far  from  totally  dark ;  and  in 
its  faint  illumination  it  exhibits  a  gradation  of  colour,  being 
bluish,  or  even  (by  contrast)  somewhat  greenish,  towards 
the  borders  for  a  space  of  about  4'  or  5'  of  apparent  angular 
breadth  inwards,  thence  passing,  by  delicate  but  rapid  gnv- 
dation,  through  rose  red  to  a  fiery  or  copper-coloured  glow, 
like  tliat  of  dull  red-hot  iron.  As  the  eclipse  proceeds  this 
glow  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon,  which  then 
becomes  on  some  occasions  so  strongly  illmninated,  as  to  cast 
a  very  sensible  shadow,  and  allow  the  spots  on  its  surface  to 
be  perfectly  well  distinguished  through  a  telescope. 

(422.)  The  cause  of  these  singular,  and  sometimes  very 
beautiful  appearances,  is  the  refraction  of  tlie  sun^s  light  in 
passing  through  our  atmosphere,  wliich  at  the  same  time 
becomes  coloured  with  the  hues  of  sunset  by  the  absorj)tiou 
of  more  or  less  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  as  it  passes 
through  strata  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  earth's  surface, 

*  TIic  actual  contact  with  the  penumbra  is  never  seen ;  the  defalcation  of 
light  comes  on  so  very  gradually  tliat  it  is  not  till  when  already  deeply  iromersi'tl, 
that  it  in  perceived  to  be  sensibly  darkened. 
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wd,  therefore,  more  or  less  loaded  with  vapour.     To  ehow  this, 
let  A  Da  be  a  section  of  the  cone  of  the  umJlra^  and  fB  A/ 


of  the  penumbra,  through  their  commou  axis  D  E  S,  passing 
tlirough  the  centres  E  S  of  the  earth  and  Bun,  and  let  K  M  A 
be  A  section  of  these  conca  at  a  <Iiatancc  E  M  from  E,  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  60  radii  of  the  earth.* 
Taking  this  radius  for  unity,  since  E  S,  the  distance  of  the 
Bun,  is  23984,  and  the  semidiameter  of  the  sun  111  such 
units,  we  readily  caleukte  D  E=2I8,  D  M=158,  for  the 
distances  at  which  the  apex  of  the  ffeonutrical  umbra  Uee 
behind  the  earth  and  the  moon  respectively.  We  also  find 
for  the  measure  of  the  angle  E  D  B,  15'  46",  and  therefore 
DBE=89''44'  14",  whence  also  we  get  MC  (the  linear 
acmidinmcter  of  the  umbra)=0'725  (or  in  miles  2864),  and 
the  angle  C  E  M,  its  apparent  angular  semidiamctcr  as  seeo 
from  E=4r30".  And  instituting  similar  calculations  for 
the  geometrical  ptnumbra  wc  get  II  K=l-005  (3970  milce)^ 

*  T)>i  figure  U  utuvoidablj  drawn  out  of  all  propuMign,  uvd  the  anflM 
Tiobntlr  ti'ftitirBtdl.  llic  icxlur  >hould  ndcMmu  to  dnv  tb*  t(un  la  its 
tru*  propankxH, 
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(410.)  The  best  way  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
moon's  motion  is  to  regard  it  as  describing  an  ellipse  about 
the  earth  in  the  focus^  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  regard  this 
ellipse  itself  to  be  in  a  twofold  state  of  revolution ;  1st,  in  ita 
own  plane,  by  a  continual  advance  of  its  axis  in  that  plane ; 
and  2dly,  by  a  continual  tilting  motion  of  the  plane  itself, 
exactly  similar  to,  but  much  more  rapid  than,  that  of  the 
earth's  equator  produced  by  the  conical  motion  of  its  axis 
described  in  art  317. 

(411.)  As  the  moon  is  at  a  very  moderate  distance  from 
us  (astronomically  speaking),  and  is  in  fact  our  nearest 
neighbour^  while  the  sun  and  stars  are  in  comparison  immensely 
beyond  it,  it  must  of  necessity  happen,  that  at  one  time  or 
other  it  must  pcLSS  over  and  occult  or  eclipse  eYcrj  star  and 
planet  within  the  zone  above  described  (and,  as  seen  from  the 
surface  of  earth,  even  somewhat  beyond  it,  by  reason  of 
parallax,  which  may  throw  it  apparently  nearly  a  degree 
cither  way  from  its  place  as  seen  from  the  centre,  according 
to  the  observer  8  station).  Nor  is  the  sun  itself  exempt 
from  being  thus  hidden,  whenever  any  part  of  the  moon's 
disc,  in  this  her  tortuous  course,  comes  to  overlap  any  part 
of  the  space  occupied  in  the  heavens  by  that  luminary.  On 
these  occasions  is  exhibited  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
of  all  the  occasional  phenomena  of  astronomy,  an  eclipse  of  the 
suiiy  in  which  a  greater  or  less  portion,  or  even  in  some  rare 
conjunctures  the  whole,  of  its  disc  is  obscured,  and,  as  it 
were,  obliterated,  by  the  superposition  of  that  of  the  moon, 
which  appears  upon  it  as  a  circularly-terminated  black  spot, 
producing  a  temporary  diminution  of  daylight,  or  even 
nocturnal  darkness,  so  that  the  stars  appear  as  if  at  midnight. 
In  other  cases,  when,  at  the  moment  that  the  moon  is  centrally 
superposed  on  the  sun,  it  so  happens  that  her  distance  frt>m  the 
earth  is  such  as  to  render  her  angular  diameter  less  than  the 
sun's,  the  very  singular  phenomenon  of  an  annular  solar  eclipse 
takes  place,  when  the  edge  of  the  sun  appears  for  a  few 
minutes  as  a  narrow  ring  of  light,  projecting  on  all  sides 
beyond  the  dark  circle  occupied  by  the  moon  in  its  centre. 
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(412.)  A  solar  eclipse  can  only  happen  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction^  that  is  to  Bay,  have  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same^  position  in  the  heavens^  or  the  same  lon- 
gitude. It  appears  by  art.  409.  that  this  condition  can  only 
be  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  a  new  moon^  though  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  at  every  conjunction  there  must  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  If  the  lunar  orbit  coincided  with  the  ecliptic,  this 
would  be  the  case,  but  as  it  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of 
upwards  of  5°,  it  is  evident  that  the  conjunction,  or  equality 
of  longitudes,  may  take  place  when  the  moon  is  in  the  part 
of  her  orbit  too  remote  from  the  ecliptic  to  permit  the  discs 
to  meet  and  overlap.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  assign  the 
limits  within  which  an  eclipse  is  possible.  To  this  end  we 
must  consider,  that,  by  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  moon's 
apparent  edge  may  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  according  to 
a  spectator's  geographical  station,  by  any  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding her  horizontal  parallax.  Now,  this  comes  to  the 
same  (so  far  as  the  possibility  of  an  eclipse  is  concerned)  as 
if  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  seen  from  the  earth's 
centre,  were  dilated  by  twice  its  horizontal  parallax ;  for  if, 
when  so  dilated,  it  can  touch  or  overlap  the  sun,  there  must 
be  an  eclipse  *  at  some  part  or  other  of  the  earth's  surface.  If, 
then,  at  the  moment  of  the  nearest  conjunction,  the  geocentric 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  luminaries  do  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  their  semidiameters  and  of  the  moon's  horizontal 
parallax,  there  will  be  an  eclipse.  This  sum  is,  at  its 
maximimi,  about  1°  34'  27".  In  the  spherical  triangle  SNM, 
then,  in  which  S  is  the  sun's  centre,  M  the  moon's,  S  N  the 
ecliptic,  M  N  the  moon's  orbit,  and  N  the  node,  we  may 

suppose  the  angle  N  S  M  a  right 
angle,  SM  =  r  34'  27'',  and  the 
angle  M  N  S=5°  8'  48",  the  in- 
dination  of  the  orbit.  Hence  we 
calculate  S  N,  which  comes  out 
16''  58'.  If,  then,  at  the  moment 
of  the  new  moon,  the  moon's  node  is  farther  from  the  sun 

*  The  Kun's  parallax  is  here  neglected. 
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in  longitude  than  this  limit,  there  can  be  no  eclipse;  if 
within,  there  may,  and  probably  will,  at  some  part  or  other 
of  the  eartL  To  ascertain  precisely  whether  there  will  or 
not,  and^  if  there  b^  how  great  will  be  the  part  eclipsed, 
the  solar  and  lunar  tables  must  be  consulted,  the  place  of 
the  node  and  the  semidiameters  exactly  ascertained,  and  the 
local  parallax,  and  apparent  augmentation  of  the  moon's 
diameter  due  to  the  difference  of  her  distance  from  the 
observer  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  (which  may 
amoimt  to  a  sixtieth  part  of  her  horizontal  diameter),  de- 
termined ;  after  which  it  is  easy,  from  the  above  conmderations, 
to  calculate  the  amount  overlapped  of  the  two  discs,  and 
their  moment  of  contact. 

(413.)  The  calculation  of  the  occtdtation  of  a  star  depends 
on  similar  considerations.  An  occultation  is  possible^  when 
the  moon's  course,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  carries  her 
within  a  distance  from  the  star  equal  to  the  sum  of  her 
semidiameter  and  horizontal  parallax ;  and  it  mil  happen  at 
any  particular  spot^  when  her  apparent  path,  as  seen  frt)m 
that  spot,  carries  her  centre  within  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  her  augmented  semidiameter  and  actual  parallax.  The 
details  of  these  calculations,  which  are  somewhat  troublesome, 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.* 

(414.)  The  phenomenon  of  a  solar  eclipse  and  of  an  occul- 
tation are  highly  interesting  and  instructive  in  a  physical 
point  of  view.  They  teach  us  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque 
body,  terminated  by  a  real  and  sharply  defined  surfiMe  in- 
tercepting light  like  a  solid.  They  prove  to  us,  also,  that  at 
those  times  when  we  cannot  see  the  moon,  she  really  exists,  and 
pursues  her  course,  and  that  when  we  see  her  only  as  a 
crescent,  however  narrow,  the  whole  globular  body  is  there, 
filling  up  the  deficient  outline,  though  unseen*  For  ooculta- 
tions  take  place  indifferently  at  the  dark  and  bright,  the 
visible  and  invisible  outline,  whichever  happens  to  be  towards 
the  direction  in  which  the  moon  is  moving ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  a  star  occulted  by  the  bright  limb,  if  the 

*  W(>odhouse*s  Astronomy,  vol.  t.     See  also  Trans.  Ast.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  325 
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phenomenon  be  watched  with  a  telescope^  ^ves  notice,  by 
its  gradual  approach  to  the  visible  edge>  when  to  expect  its 
disappearance,  while,  if  occulted  at  the  dark  limb,  if  the 
moon,  at  least,  be  more  than  a  few  days  old,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
extinguished  in  mid-air,  without  notice  or  visible  cause  for 
its  disappearance,  which,  as  it  happens  instantaneously,  and 
without  the  slightest  previous  diminution  of  its  light,  is 
always  surprising ;  and,  if  the  star  be  a  large  and  bright  one, 
even  startling  &om  its  suddenness.  The  re-appearance  of 
the  star,  too,  when  the  moon  has  passed  over  it,  takes  place 
in  those  cases  when  the  bright  side  of  the  moon  is  foremost, 
not  at  the  concave  outline  of  the  crescent,  but  at  the 
invisible  outline  of  the  complete  circle,  and  is  scarcely  less 
surprising,  from  its  suddenness,  than  its  disappearance  in 
the  other  case.* 

(415.)  The  existence  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  disc, 
even  when  the  moon  is  not  foil,  does  not,  however,  rest  only 
on  the  evidence  of  occultations  and  eclipses.  It  may  be 
seen,  when  the  moon  is  crescent  or  waning,  a  few  days  before 
and  after  the  new  moon,  with  the  naked  eye,  oa  a  pale  round 
body,  to  which  the  crescent  seems  attached,  and  somewhat 
projecting  beyond  its  outline  (which  is  an  optical  illusion 
arising  from  the  greater  intensity  of  its  light).  The  cause 
of  this  appearance  will  presently  be  explained.  Meanwhile 
the  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  moon  is  not  inherently 
luminous  like  the  sim,  but  that  her  light  is  of  an  adventitious 
nature.     And  its  crescent  form,  increasing  regularly  from 

*  There  is  an  optical  illusion  of  a  very  strange  and  unaccountable  nature 
which  has  often  been  remarked  in  occultations.  The  star  appours  to  advance 
actually  upon  and  within  the  edge  of  the  disc  before  it  disappears,  and  that 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth.  I  have  never  myself  witnessed  this  singular 
effect,  but  it  rests  on  most  unequivocal  testimony.  I  have  called  it  an  optical 
illusion ;  but  it  is  barely  poMMtbU  that  a  star  may  shine  on  such  occasions  through 
deep  fissures  in  the  substance  of  the  mooo.  The  occultations  of  close  double 
stars  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched,  to  see  whether  both  individuals  are  thus 
prnjectedt  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  connected  with  their  theory.  I  will  only 
hint  at  one,  viz.  that  a  double  star,  too  dose  to  be  seen  divided  with  any  telescope, 
may  yet  be  detected  to  be  double  by  the  mode  of  its  disappearance.  Should  a 
considerable  star,  for  instance,  instead  of  undergoing  instantaneous  and  complete 
eitinction,  go  out  by  two  distinct  steps,  following  close  upon  each  other ;  first 
losing  a  portion,  then  the  whole  remainder  of  its  light,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
double  star,  though  we  cannot  8«e  the  individuals  separately.  —  Note  to  the 
edit.  0/1833. 
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a  narrow  semicircular  line  to  a  complete  circular  disc,  cor- 
responds  to  the  appearance  a  globe  would  present,  one 
hemisphere  of  which  was  black,  the  other  white,  when 
differently  turned  towards  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  each.  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is, 
that  the  moon  is  such  a  globe,  one  half  of  which  is  brightened 
by  the  rays  of  some  luminary  sufficiently  distant  to  enli^ten 
the  complete  hemisphere,  and  sufficiently  intense  to  gi\re  it 
the  degree  of  splendour  we  see.  Now,  the  sun  alone  is 
competent  to  such  an  effect  Its  distance  and  light  suffice ; 
and^  moreover,  it  is  invariably  observed  that,  when  a  crescent, 
the  bright  edge  is  towards  the  suriy  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  moon  in  her  monthly  course  becomes  more  and  more 
distant  from  the  sun,  the  breadth  of  the  crescent  increases, 
and  vice  versa, 

(416.)  The  sun's  distance  being  23984  radii  of  the  earth, 
and  the  moon's  only  60,  the  former  is  nearly  400  times  the 
latter.  Lines,  therefore,  drawn  firom  the  sun  to  every  part 
of  the  moon's  orbit  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  parallel.  • 
Suppose,  now,  O  to  be  the  earth,  A  B  C  D,  &c.  various 
positions  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  and  S  the  sun,  at  the  vast 
distance  above  stated ;  as  is  shown,  then,  in  the  figure,  the 
hemisphere  of  the  lunar  globe  turned  towards  it  (on  the 
right)  will  be  bright,  the  opposite  dark,  wherever  it  may 


stand  in  its  orbit.     Now,  in  the  position  A,  when  in  con- 
junotion   with   the   sun,   the  dark   part   is   entirely  turned 

*  Tho  nn;{U'  Militondcd  l»y  the  moon's  orbit,  as  seen  from  the  sun  (in  the  mean 

M  lU-  hI"  ihiiigs),  is  only  17'  1- 
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towards  O,  and  the  bright  from  it.  In  this  case^  then^  the 
moon  is  not  seen^  it  is  new  moon.  When  the  moon  has  come 
to  Cy  half  the  bright  and  half  the  dark  hemisphere  are  pre* 
sented  to  O,  and  the  same  in  the  opposite  situation  G :  these 
are  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon.  Lastly^  when 
at  E,  the  whole  bright  face  is  towards  the  earth,  the  whole 
dark  side  from  it,  and  it  is  then  seen  wholly  bright  or  full 
moon.  In  the  intermediate  positions  B  D  F  H,  the  portions 
of  the  bright  face  presented  to  O  will  be  at  first  less  than 
half  the  visible  surface,  then  greater,  and  finally  less  again, 
till  it  vanishes  altogether,  as  it  comes  round  agsun  to  A. 

(417.)  These  monthly  changes  of  appearance,  or  phases, 
as  they  are  called,  arise,  then,  from  the  moon,  an  opaque 
body,  being  illuminated  on  one  side  by  the  sun,  and  reflecting 
from  it,  in  all  directions,  a  portion  of  the  light  so  received. 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  siuprising  that  a  solid  substance  thus 
illuminated  should  appear  to  shine  and  again  illuminate  the 
earth.  It  is  no  more  than  a  white  cloud  does  standing  oif 
upon  the  clear  blue  sky.  By  day,  the  moon  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  in  brightness  from  such  a  cloud ;  and,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  clouds  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
appear  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  not  inferior  to  the  seeming 
brightness  of  the  moon  at  night.*  That  the  earth  sends  also 
such  a  light  to  the  moon,  only  probably  more  powerful  by 
reason  of  its  greater  apparent  sizefj  is  agreeable  to  optical 
principles,  and  explains  the  appearance  of  the  dark  portion 
of  the  young  or  waning  moon  completing  its  crescent  (art. 
413).  For,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  new  to  the  earth,  the 
latter  (so  to  speak)  is  nearly  full  to  the  former;  it  then 
Dluminates  its  dark  half  by  strong  earth-light ;  and  it  is  a 

*  The  actual  illumination  of  the  lunar  sur&ce  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of 
weathered  sandstone  rock  in  full  sunshine.  I  have  frequently  compared  the 
moon  setting  behind  the  grey  perpendicular  fa9ade  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
illuminated  by  the  sun  just  risen  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon,  when  it 
has  been  scarcely  distinguishable  in  brightness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it. 
The  sun  and  moon  being  nearly  at  equal  altitudes  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
free  from  cloud  or  vapour,  its  effect  is  alike  on  both  luminaries.  (H:  1848). 

t  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  S2f  from  the  earth  ;  that  of  the  earth 
seen  from  the  moon  Is  twice  her  horizontal  parallai,  or  1°  54'.  The  apparent 
surfaces,  therefore,  are  as  ( 1 14)«  :  (32)«,  or  as  1 3 :  1  nearly. 
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a  narrow  semicircular  line  to  a  complete  circular  disc,  cor- 
responds to  the  appearance  a  globe  would  present,  one 
hemisphere  of  which  was  black,  the  other  white,  when 
differently  turned  towards  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  a  greater 
or  less  {)ortion  of  each.  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is, 
that  the  moon  is  such  a  globe,  one  half  of  which  is  brightened 
by  the  rays  of  some  luminary  sufficiently  distant  to  enlighten 
the  complete  hemisphere,  and  sufficiently  intense  to  ^ve  it 
the  degree  of  splendour  we  see.  Now,  the  sun  alone  is 
competent  to  such  an  effect.  Its  distance  and  light  suffice ; 
and^  moreover,  it  is  invariably  observed  that,  when  a  crescent, 
the  bright  edge  is  towards  the  sun^  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  moon  in  her  monthly  course  becomes  more  and  more 
distant  from  the  sun,  the  breadth  of  the  crescent  increases, 
and  vice  vers<L 

(416.)  The  sun's  distance  being  23984  radii  of  the  earth, 
and  the  moon's  only  60,  the  former  is  nearly  400  times  the 
latter.  Lines,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  sun  to  every  part 
of  the  moon's  orbit  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  parallel.  * 
Supi)08e,  now,  O  to  be  the  earth,  A  B  C  D,  &c.  various 
positions  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  and  S  the  sun,  at  the  vast 
distance  above  stated ;  as  is  shown,  then,  in  the  figure,  the 
hemisphere  of  the  lunar  globe  turned  towards  it  (on  the 
right)  will  be  bright,  the  opposite  dark,  wherever  it  may 
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stand  in  its  orbit.     Now,  in  the  position  A,  when  in  coii- 
juiiotioa   With   the   sun,   the  dark   part   is   entirely  turned 

•   Tin-  nw^]c  Mil)ti*n«lo«I  l»y  the  inooiA  orbit,  a<i  seen  from  the  sun  (in  the  moan 
•MU"  wiihiiigN),  is  only  17'  \'J'\ 
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towards  O,  and  the  bright  from  it.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
moon  is  not  seen,  it  is  new  moon.  When  the  moon  has  come 
to  C,  half  the  bright  and  half  the  dark  hemisphere  are  pre- 
sented to  O,  and  the  same  in  the  opposite  situation  G :  these 
are  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon.  Lastly,  when 
at  E,  the  whole  bright  face  is  towards  the  earth,  the  whole 
dark  side  from  it,  and  it  is  then  seen  wholly  bright  or  full 
moon.  In  the  intermediate  positions  B  D  F  H,  the  portions 
of  the  bright  face  presented  to  O  will  be  at  first  less  than 
half  the  visible  surface,  then  greater,  and  finally  less  again, 
till  it  vanishes  altogether,  as  it  comes  roimd  again  to  A. 

(417.)  These  monthly  changes  of  appearance,  or  phasesy 
as  they  are  called,  arise,  then,  from  the  moon,  an  opaque 
body,  being  illuminated  on  one  side  by  the  sun,  and  reflecting 
from  it,  in  all  directions,  a  portion  of  the  light  so  received. 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  surprising  that  a  solid  substance  thus 
illuminated  should  appear  to  shine  and  again  illuminate  the 
earth.  It  is  no  more  than  a  white  cloud  does  standing  off 
upon  the  clear  blue  sky.  By  day,  the  moon  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  in  brightness  from  such  a  cloud;  and,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  clouds  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
appear  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  not  inferior  to  the  seeming 
brightness  of  the  moon  at  night.*  That  the  earth  sends  also 
such  a  light  to  the  moon,  only  probably  more  powerful  by 
reason  of  its  greater  apparent  sizet>  is  agreeable  to  optical 
principles,  and  explains  the  appearance  of  the  dark  portion 
of  the  yoimg  or  waning  moon  completing  its  crescent  (art. 
413).  For,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  new  to  the  earth,  the 
latter  (so  to  speak)  is  nearly  full  to  the  former;  it  then 
illuminates  its  dark  half  by  strong  earth-light;  and  it  is  a 

*  The  actual  illumination  of  the  lunar  surface  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of 
weathered  sandstone  rock  in  full  sunshine.  I  have  frequently  compared  the 
moon  setting  behind  the  grey  perpendicular  fii9ade  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
illuminated  by  the  sun  just  risen  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon,  when  it 
has  been  scarcely  distinguishable  in  brightness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it. 
The  sun  and  moon  being  nearly  at  equal  altitudes  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
free  from  cloud  or  vapour,  its  effect  is  alike  on  both  luminaries.  (H:  1848). 

t  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  b  32'  from  the  earth  ;  that  of  the  earth 
seen  from  the  moon  Is  twice  her  horizontal  parallax,  or  1°  54'.  The  apparent 
burfaccs,  therefore,  are  as  (1 14/  :  (S2/,  or  as  13:  1  nearly. 
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portion  of  this,  reflected  back  again^  which  makes  it  visible 
to  us  in  the  twi%ht  sky.  As  the  moon  gains  age,  the  earth 
offers  it  a  less  portion  of  its  bright  side,  and  the  phenomenon 
in  question  dies  away. 

(418.)  The  lunar  month  is  determined  by  the  recoirence 
of  its  phases :  it  reckons  from  new  moon  to  new  moon ;  that 
is,  from  leaving  its  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  its  return  to 
conjunction.  If  the  sun  stood  still,  like  a  fixed  star,  the 
interval  between  two  conjunctions  would  be  the  same  aa  the 
period  of  the  moon's  sidereal  revolution  (art  401.) ;  but,  as 
the  sun  apparently  advances  in  the  heavens  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  moon,  only  slower,  the  latter  has  more 
than  a  complete  sidereal  period  to  perform  to  come  up  with 
the  sun  again,  and  will  require  for  it  a  longer  time,  which  is 
the  lunar  month,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed  in  astronomy,  a 
synodical  period.  The  difference  is  easily  calculated  by  con- 
sidering that  the  superfluous  arc  (whatever  it  be)  is  described 
by  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  0°'98565  per  diem^  in  tfie  same 
time  that  the  moon  describes  that  arc  plus  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, with  her  velocity  of  13''*17640  per  diem  ;  and,  the  times 
of  description  being  identical,  the  spaces  are  to  each  other  in 
the  proportion  of  the  velocities.  Let  Y  and  v  be  the  mean 
angular  velocities,  x  the  superfluous  arc ;  then  Y :  v ::  1  +x :  x ; 

and  Y — v:v:i\:xy  whence  x  is  found,  and  -  =  the  time  of 

describing  x,  or  the  difference  of  the  sidereal  and  synodical 
periods.  From  these  data  a  slight  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
will  suffice  to  derive  the  arc  in  question,  and  the  time  of  its 
description  by  the  moon;  which  being  the  excess  of  the 
synodic  over  the  sidereal  period,  the  former  will  be  had,  and 
will  appear  to  be  29*  \2^  44«  2'-87. 

(419.)  Supposing  the  position  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's 
orbit  to  permit  it,  when  the  moon  stands  at  A  (or  at  the  new 
moon),  it  will  intercept  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  cause  a  solar  eclipse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  at  £ 
(or  at  the  full  moon),  the  earth  O  will  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  cast  a  shadow  on  the  moon,  thereby  causing  a 
lunar  eclipse.     And  tlus  is  perfectly  consonant  to  fact,  such 
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eclipses  never  happening  but  at  the  exact  time  of  the  fiill 
moon.  But^  what  is  still  more  remarkable/  as  confirmatory 
of  the  position  of  the  earth's  sphericity^  this  shadow^  which 
we  plainly  see  to  enter  upon  and^  as  it  were^  eat  away  the 
disc  of  the  moon^  is  always  terminated  by  a  circular  outline, 
though,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  circle,  it  is  only  partially 
seen  at  any  one  time.  Now,  a  body  which  always  casts  a 
circular  shadow  must  itself  be  sphericaL 

(420.)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  best  understood  by  re- 
garding the  sun  and  moon  as  two  independent  luminaries, 
each  moving  according  to  known  laws,  and  viewed  from  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  also  instructive  to  consider  eclipses  generally 
as  arising  from  the  shadow  of  one  body  thrown  on  another  by 
a  liuninary  mtich  larger  than  either.  Suppose,  then,  A  B  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  C  D  a  spherical  body,  whether  earth 
or  moon,  illuminated  by  it.  If  we  join  and  prolong  A  C,  B  D ; 
since  A  B  is  greater  than  C  D,  these  lines  will  meet  in  a  point 
E,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  body  C  D,  according  to  its 
size,  and  within  the  space  C  E  D  (which  represents  a  cone. 


since  C  D  and  A  B  are  spheres),  there  will  be  a  total  shadow. 
This  shadow  is  called  the  umbra,  and  a  spectator  dtuated 
within  it  can  see  no  part  of  the  sim's  disa  Beyond  the 
umbra  are  two  diverging  spaces  (or  rather,  a  portion  of  a 
single  conical  space,  having  K  for  its  vertex),  where  if  a 
spectator  be  situated,  as  at  M,  he  will  see  a  portion  only 
( A  O  N  P)  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  rest  (B  O  N  P)  being 
obscured  by  the  earth.  He  will,  therefore,  receive  only 
partial   sunshine;    and  the  more,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the 
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exterior  borders  of  tliat  cone  which  is  called  the  penumbra. 
Beyond  this  he  will  see  the  whole  sun,  and  be  in  full  illu- 
mination. All  these  circumstances  may  be  perfectly  well 
i<hown  by  holding  a  small  globe  up  in  the  sun,  and  receiving 
its  shadow  at  different  distances  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

(421.)  In  a  lunar  eclipse  (represented  in  the  upper  figure), 
the  moon  is  seen  to  enter*  the  penumbra  first,  and,  by 
degrees,  get  involved  in  the  umbra^  the  former  bordering 
the  latter  like  a  smoky  haze.  At  this  period  of  the  eclipse, 
and  wliilc  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  moon  remains  un- 
obscurcd,  the  portion  involved  in  the  umbra  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  though  still  perceptible  in  a  telescope,  and  of 
a  dark  grey  hue.  But  as  the  ecli|)se  advances,  and  the 
enlightened  part  diminishes  in  extent,  and  grows  gradually 
more  and  more  obscured  by  the  advance  of  the  penumbra, 
the  eye,  relieved  from  its  glare,  becomes  more  sensible  to 
feeble  impressions  of  light  and  colour ;  and  pha^nomena  of  a 
remarkable  and  instructive  character  begin  to  be  developed. 
The  vmhra  is  seen  to  be  very  far  from  totally  dark ;  and  in 
its  faint  illumination  it  exliibits  a  gradation  of  coloiur,  being 
bluiish,  or  even  (by  contrast)  somewliat  greenish,  towards 
the  borders  for  a  space  of  about  4'  or  5'  of  apjiarent  angular 
breatlth  inwards,  thence  passing,  by  delicate  but  rapid  gra- 
dation, through  rose  red  to  a  fiery  or  cojiper-coloured  glow, 
like  tluit  of  dull  red-hot  iron.  As  the  eclipse  proceeds  this 
glow  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon,  which  then 
becomes  on  some  occasions  so  strongly  illmninated,  as  to  cast 
a  very  sensible  shadow,  and  allow  the  spots  on  its  surface  to 
be  perfectly  well  distinguished  through  a  telescope. 

(422.)  The  cause  of  these  singular,  and  sometimes  very 
beautiful  appearances,  is  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  in 
passing  through  our  atmosphere,  which  at  the  same  time 
becomes  coloured  with  the  hues  of  sunset  by  the  absoqitiou 
of  more  or  less  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  as  it  passes 
through  strata  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  earth's  surface, 

*  'Hie  actual  contact  with  the  penumbra  is  never  seen ;  tlie  defalcation  of 
)i);ht  comes  on  so  very  f^nilually  that  it  is  not  till  when  already  deeply  inomersisl, 
ihdt  It  is  perceived  to  l>e  sensibly  darkened. 
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and,  therefore,  more  or  less  loaded  with  vapour.     To  show  this, 
let  A  D  a  be  a  section  of  the  cone  of  the  umbra,  and  F  B  A  / 


of  the  penumbra,  through  their  common  axis  D  E  S,  passing 
thruugli  the  centres  E  S  of  the  earth  and  sun,  and  let  K  M  A 
be  a  section  of  these  cones  at  n  distance  E  M  from  E,  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  60  radii  of  the  earth.* 
Taking  this  radius  for  unity,  since  E  S,  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  is  23964,  and  the  semidiameter  of  the  sun  III  such 
units,  we  readily  calculate  D  E=2ie,  D  M=158,  for  the 
distiinccs  at  which  the  apex  of  the  geometrical  umbra  lies 
behind  the  earth  and  the  moon  respectively.  We  also  find 
for  the  measure  of  the  angle  E  D  B,  15'  46",  and  therefore 
DB  E  =  89'' 44' 14",  whence  also  we  get  MC  (the  linear 
scniidiiimcter  of  the  utn£ra)=0-725  (or  in  miles  2864),  and 
the  angle  C  E  M,  its  apparent  angular  semidiameter  as  seen 
from  E  =  4r30".  And  instituting  similar  calculations  for 
the  geometrical  penumbTa  we  get  MK=l-005  (3970  miles). 
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and  K  E  M  57^  36'' ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  doubles  of  these  angles,  or  the  mean  angular  diameters  of 
the  umbra  and  penumbra^  are  described  by  the  moon  with  its 
mean  velocity  in  2**  43",  and  3^  47"  respectively,  which  are 
therefore  the  respective  durations  of  the  total  and  partial 
obscuration  of  any  one  point  of  the  moon^s  disc  in  traversing 
centrally  the  geometrical  shadow. 

(423.)  Were  the  earth  devoid  of  atmosphere,  the  whole  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  lunar  eclipse  would  consist  in  these 
partial  or  total  obscurations.  Within  the  space  Cc  the 
whole  of  the  light,  and  within  K  C  and  ck  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  it  would  be  intercepted  by  the  solid  body  B  &  of 
the  earth.  The  refracting  atmosphere,  however,  extends 
from  B,  ^,  to  a  certain  unknown,  but  very  small  distance 
B  H,  &  A,  which,  acting  as  a  convex  lens,  of  gradually  (and 
very  rapidly)  decreasing  density,  disperses  all  that  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  light  which  falls  upon  it  over  a 
space  bounded  externally  by  H  ff,  parallel  and  very  nearly 
coincident  with  B  F,  and  internally  by  a  line  B  z,  the  former 
representing  the  extreme  exterior  ray  fix)m  the  limb  a 
of  the  sun,  the  latter,  the  extreme  interior  ray  from  the 
limb  A.  To  avoid  complication,  however,  we  will  trace 
only  the  courses  of  rays  which  just  graze  the  surface  at  B, 
viz :  B  z  from  the  upper  border.  A,  and  B  v  from  the  lower, 
Uy  of  the  sun.  Each  of  these  rays  is  bent  inwards  from  its 
original  course  by  double  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  refrac- 
tion (33')  t.  c.  by  1"  6',  because,  in  passing  from  B  out  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  undergoes  a  deviation  equal  to  that  at  entering, 
and  in  the  same  direction.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pursuing 
the  courses  B  D,  B  F,  these  rays  respectively  will  occupy 
the  positions  B  jry,  B  v,  making,  with  the  aforesaid  lines,  the 
angles  D  B  ft,  F  B  t>,  each  1°  6'.  Now  we  have  found 
D  B  E  =  89^  44'  14"  and  therefore  FBE(  =  DBE-h 
angular  diam.  of  O)=90^  17'  17",  consequently  the  angles 
E  B  y  and  E  B  t;  will  be  respectively  88**  38'  14"  and  89^ 
11'  17"  from  which  we  conclude  Ez=42-03  and  Et;=88-89 
the  former  falling  short  of  the  moon's  orbit  by  17 '97,  and  the 
latter  surpassing  it  by  28*89  radii  of  the  earth. 
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(424.)  The  penumbra^  therefore^  of  rays  refracted  at  B^ 
will  be  spread  over  the  space  t?By,  that  at  H  over ^ He/, 
and  at  the  intermediate  points,  over  similar  intermediate 
spaces,  and  through  this  compound  of  superposed  penumbras 
the  moon  passes  during  the  whole  of  its  path  through  the 
geometrical  shadow,  never  attaining  the  absolute  umbra  l&zb 
at  alL  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  intensity  of 
the  refracted  rays,  it  is  evident  that  the  totality  of  light  so 
thrown  into  the  shadow  is  to  that  which  the  earth  intercepts, 
as  the  area  of  a  circular  section  of  the  atmosphere  to  that  of 
a  diametrical  section  of  the  earth  itself,  and,  therefore,  at  all 
events  but  feeble.  And  it  is  still  further  enfeebled  by  actual 
clouds  suspended  in  that  portion  of  the  air  which  forms  the 
visible  border  of  the  earth's  disc  as  seen  from  the  moon,  as 
well  as  by  the  general  want  of  transparency  caused  by  in- 
visible vapour,  which  is  especially  effective  in  the  lowermost 
strata,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  surface,  and  which 
will  impart  to  all  the  rays  they  transmit,  the  ruddy  hue  of 
sunset,  only  of  double  the  depth  of  tint  which  we  admire  in 
our  glowing  sunsets,  by  reason  of  the  rays  having  to  traverse 
twice  as  great  a  thickness  of  atmosphere.  This  redness  will 
be  most  intense  at  the  points  or,  y,  of  the  moon's  path  through 
the  umbra,  and  will  thence  degrade  very  rapidly  outwardly, 
over  the  spaces  x  c,  y  C,  less  so  inwardly,  over  xy.  And  at 
C,  c,  its  hue  will  be  mingled  with  the  bluish  or  greenish 
light  which  the  atmosphere  scatters  by  irregular  dispersion, 
or  in  other  words  by  our  twiUght  (art.  44).  Nor  will  the 
phenomenon  be  imiformly  conspicuous  at  all  times.  Sup- 
posing a  generally  and  deeply  clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere 
around  the  edge  of  the  earth's  disc  visible  firom  the  moon 
(t.  e.  around  that  great  circle  of  the  earth,  in  which,  at  the 
moment  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon,)  little  or  no  re&acted  light 
may  reach  the  moon.*  Supposing  that  circle  partly  clouded 
and  partly  clear,  patches  of  red  light  corresponding-to  the  clear 
portions  will  be  thrown  into  the  umbra,  and  may  give  rise  to 
various  and  changeable  distributions  of  light  on  the  eclipsed 

*  As  in  the  eclipses  of  June  5.  16S0,  April  25.  164S.     LaIaode>  Ait  1769. 
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disc* ;  while,  if  entirely  clear,  the  eclipse  will  be  remsurkablc 
for  the  conspicuousness  of  the  moon  during  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  its  immersion  in  the  umbra.f 

(425.)  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  earth,  the  cone  of  its 
umbra  always  projects  far  beyond  the  moon ;  so  that,  if,  at  tho 
time  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  the  moon's  path  be  properly  directed,  it 
is  sure  to  pass  through  the  umbra.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
case  in  solar  eclipses.  It  so  happens,  from  the  adjustment  of 
the  size  and  distance  of  the  moon,  that  the  extremity  of  her 
umbra  always  falls  near  the  earth,  but  sometimes  attains  and 
sometimes  falls  short  of  its  surface.  In  the  former  case 
(represented  in  the  lower  figure  art.  420.)  a  black  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fainter  shadow,  is  formed,  beyond  which  there 
is  no  eclipse  on  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  within  which  there 
may  be  either  a  total  or  partial  one,  as  the  spectator  is  within 
the  umbra  or  penumbra.  When  the  apex  of  the  umbra  falls 
on  tlic  surface,  the  moon  at  that  point  will  appear,  for  an 
instant,  to  just  cover  the  sun ;  but,  when  it  falls  short,  there 
will  be  no  total  eclipse  on  any  part  of  the  earth;  but  a 
spectator,  situated  in  or  near  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  will  see  the  whole  of  the  moon  on  the  stm,  although 
not  large  enough  to  cover  it,  i.  e,  he  will  witness  an  annular 
eclipse. 

(426.)  Owing  to  a  remarkable  enough  adjustment  of  the 
periods  in  wliich  the  moon's  synodical  revolution,  and  that  of 
her  nodes,  are  performed,  eclipses  return  after  a  certain 
period,  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  and  of  the  same 
magnitude.  For  223  of  the  moon's  mean  synodical  revolu- 
tions, or  lunations,  as  they  are  called,  will  be  found  to  occupy 
6585*32  days,  and  nineteen  complete  synodical  revolutions 
of  the  node  to  occupy  6585*78.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
l)osition  of  the  node,  then,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  223 
lunations,  is  nearly  insensible;  so  that  a  recurrence  of  all 
ecli|)ses  within  that  interval  must  take  place.     Accordingly, 

•  As  in  the  eclipse  of  Oct.  13.  1837,  observed  by  the  author. 

t  As  in  tliat  of  March  19.  1848,  when  the  moon  is  described  as  (firing  *'  good 
li;;ht  **  during  mure  than  an  hour  after  its  total  immersion,  and  <iome  persons 
even  doubted  its  being  eclipsccl.     (Notices  of  U.  A&t.  Soc.  viii.  p.  132.) 
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this  period  of  223  lunations,  or  eighteen  years  and  ten  days, 
is  a  very  important  one  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  earliest 
astronomers,  the  regular  return  of  eclipses  having  been 
known  as  a  physical  fact  for  ages  before  their  exact  theory 
was  understood.  In  this  period  there  occur  ordinar^y  70 
eclipses,  29  of  the  moon  and  41  of  the  sun,  visible  in  some 
part  of  the  earth.  Seven  eclipses  of  either  sun  or  moon  at 
most,  and  two  at  least  (both  of  the  sun),  may  occur  in  a 
year. 

(427.)  The  commencement,  duration,  and  magnitude  of  a 
lunar  elipse  are  much  more  easily  calculated  than  those  of  a 
solar,  being  independent  of  the  position  of  the  spectator  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  same  as  if  viewed  from  its  centre. 
The  conunon  centre  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  lies  always 
in  the  ecliptic,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  the  path 
described  by  the  moon  in  passing  through  it  is  its  true  orbit 
as  it  stands  at  the  moment  of  the  iull  moon.  In  this  orbit, 
its  position,  at  every  instant,  is  known  from  the  lunar  tables 
and  ephemeris ;  and  all  we  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  is, 
the  moment  when  the  distance  between  the  moon's  centre  and 
the  centre  of  the  shadow  is  exactly  equal  to  the  siun  of  the 
eemidiameters  of  the  moon  and  penumbra^  or  of  the  moon  and 
umbra,  to  know  when  it  enters  upon  and  leaves  them  re- 
spectively. No  lunar  eclipse  can  take  place,  if,  at  the  moment 
of  the  frill  moon,  the  sun  be  at  a  greater  angular  distance 
from  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  than  11®  21',  meaning  by 
an  eclipse  the  immersion  of  any  part  of  the  moon  in  the 
vmbra,  as  its  contact  with  the  penumbra  cannot  be  observed 
(see  note  to  art.  421.). 

(428.)  The  dimensions  of  the  shadow,  at  the  place  where 
it  crosses  the  moon's  path,  require  us  to  know  the  distances 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time.  These  are  variable ;  but 
are  calculated  and  set  down,  as  well  as  their  semidiameters, 
for  every  day,  in  the  ephemeris,  so  that  none  of  the  data  are 
wanting.  The  sun's  distance  is  easily  calculated  from  its 
elliptic  orbit ;  but  the  moon's  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty, 
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by  reason  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  lunar 
orbit.    (Art  409.) 

(429.)  The  physical  constitution  of  the  moon  is  better 
known  to  us  than  that  of  any  other  heavenly  body.  By  the 
aid  of  telescopes^  we  discern  inequalities  in  its  surface  which 
can  be  no  other  than  mountains  and  valleys, — for  this  plain 
reason,  that  we  see  the  shadows  cast  by  the  former  in  the 
exact  proportion  as  to  length  which  they  ought  to  have,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  rays  to  that 
part  of  the  moon's  surface  on  which  they  stand.  The  convex 
outline  of  the  limb  turned  towards  the  sun  is  always  circular, 
and  very  nearly  smooth;  but  the  opposite  border  of  the 
enlightened  part,  which  (were  the  moAi  a  perfect  sphere) 
ought  to  be  an  exact  and  sharply  defined  ellipse,  is  always 
observed  to  be  extremely  ragged,  and  indented  with  deep 
recesses  and  prominent  points.  The  mountidns  near  this  edge 
cast  long  black  shadows,  as  they  should  evidently  do,  when 
we  consider  that  the  sun  is  in  the  act  of  rising  or  setting  to 
the  parts  of  the  moon  so  circumstanced.  But  as  the  en- 
lightened edge  advances  beyond  them,  t.  e»  as  the  sun  to  them 
gains  altitude,  their  shadows  shorten ;  and  at  the  full  moon, 
when  all  the  light  falls  in  our  line  of  sight,  no  shadows  arc 
seen  on  any  part  of  her  surface.  From  micrometrical  measures 
of  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  the  more  conspicuous 
mountains,  taken  under  the  most  favourable  circumstancesi, 
the  heights  of  many  of  them  have  been  calculated.  Messrs. 
Beer  and  Maedler  in  their  elaborate  work,  entitled  ^^  Der 
Mond,"  have  given  a  list  of  heights  resulting  from  such 
measurements,  for  no  less  than  1095  lunar  mountains,  among 
which  occur  all  degrees  of  elevation  up  to  3569  toises, 
(22823  British  feet),  or  about  1400  feet  higher  than  Chim- 
borazo  in  the  Andes.  The  existence  of  such  mountains 
b  further  corroborated  by  their  appearance,  as  small  points 
or  islands  of  light  beyond  the  extreme  edge  of  the  enli^tened 
part,  which  are  their  tops  catching  the  sun-beams  before  the 
intermediate  plain,  and  which,  as  the  light  advances,  at  length 
connect  themselves  with  it,  and  appear  as  prominences  fit>m 
the  general  edge. 
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(430.)  The  generality  of  the  lunar  mountains  present  a 
striking  uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect.  They  are 
wonder^ly  numerous,  especially  towards  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  disc,  occupying  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped 
form,  foreshortened,  however,  into  ellipses  towards  the  limb; 
but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  flat  bottoms  within, 
firom  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical  hilL  They 
offer,  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true  volcanic 
character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in 
a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi  Phlegrsei*  or 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  but  with  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
viz. :  that  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  craters  are  very  deeply 
depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal 
depth  being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  external  height. 
In  some  of  the  principal  ones,  decisive  marks  of  volcanic 
stratification,  arising  from  successive  deposits  of  ejected  matter, 
and  evident  indications  of  lava  currents  streaming  outwards 
in  all  directions,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  powerful  tele- 
scopes. (See  PL  V.  fig.  2.)  f  In  Lord  Bosse's  magnificent 
reflector,  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is 
seen  to  be  strewed  with  blocks  not  visible  in  inferior  tele- 
scopes, while  the  exterior  of  another  ( Aristillus)  is  all  hatched 
over  with  deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its  center.  What 
is,  moreover,  extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon 
is,  that,  although  nothing  having  the  character  of  seas  can 
be  traced,  (for  the  dusky  spots,  which  are  commonly  called 
seas,  when  closely  examined,  present  appearances  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  of  deep  water,)  yet  there  are 
large  regions  perfectly  level,  and  apparently  of  a  decided 
alluvial  character. 

(431.)  The  moon  has  no  clouds,  nor  any  other  decisive 
indications  of  an  atmosphere.  Were  there  any,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  perceived  in  the  occultations  of  stars  and  the  phaa- 
nomcna  of  solar  eclipses,  as  well  as  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
phsenomena.     The  moon's  diameter,  for  example,  as  measured 

*  See  Breislak's  map  of  the  environs  of  Naples*  and  Deamareat^s  of  AuTergne. 
t  From  a  drawing  taken  with  a  reflector  of  twenty  fieet  focal  lengUi  (A). 
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micromctrically,  and  as  estimated  bj  the  interval  between 
the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  a  star  in  an  occultation, 
ought  to  differ  by  twice  the  horizontal  refraction  at  the  moon^s 
surface.  No  appretiable  difference  being  perceived,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  the  non-existence  of  any  atmosphere 
dense  enough  to  cause  a  re&action  of  1'^  t.  e.  having  one  1980th 
part  of  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  a  solar 
eclipse^  the  existence  of  any  sensible  refracting  atmosphere 
in  the  moon^  would  enable  us  to  trace  the  limb  of  the  latter 
beyond  the  cusps^  externally  to  the  sun's  disc,  by  a  narrow, 
but  brilliant  line  of  lights  extending  to  some  distance  along 
its  edge.  No  such  pluenomenon  is  seen.  Very  faint  stars 
ought  to  be  extinguished  before  occultation^  were  any 
appretiable  amoimt  of  vapour  suspended  near  the  surface 
of  the  moon.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  when  occulted 
at  the  bright  edge,  indeed,  the  light  of  the  moon  extingnishes 
small  stars,  and  even  at  the  dark  limb,  the  glare  in  the  sky 
caused  by  the  near  presence  of  the  moon,  renders  the  occulta- 
tion  of  vert/  minute  stars  unobservable.  But  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  total  lunar  eclipse,  stars  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  magnitude  are  seen  to  come  up  to  the  limb,  and 
undergo  sudden  extinction  as  well  as  those  of  greater  bright- 
ness.* Hence,  the  climate  of  the  moon  must  be  very  ex- 
traordinary; the  alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated  and 
burning  sunshine  fiercer  than  an  equatorial  noon,  continued 
for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  the  keenest  severity  of  firost,  far 
exceeding  that  of  our  polar  winters,  for  an  equal  time.  Such 
a  disi)osition  of  things  must  produce  a  constant  transfer  of 
whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its  surface,  from  the  point 
beneath  the  sun  to  that  opposite,  by  distillation  tii  t>acuo  after 
the  manner  of  the  little  instrument  called  a  crifopharus.  The 
consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  vertical  sun, 
constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite  r^ion,  and, 
perhaps,  a  narrow  zone  of  running  water  at  the  borders  of 
the  enlightened  hemisphere.!     It  is  possible,  then,  that  evapo- 

*   As  obtenred  by  myself  in  the  eelipae  of  Oct.  IS.  1SS7. 
t  So  in  ed.  of  183S. 
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ration  on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the  other,  may 
to  a  certain  extent  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  temperature, 
and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both  climates ;  but  this 
process,  which  would  imply  the  continual  generation  and  de- 
struction of  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour,  must,  in  con- 
formity with  what  has  been  said  above  of  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

(432.)  Though  the  surface  of  the  full  moon  exposed  to  us, 
must  necessarily  be  very  much  heated, — possibly  to  a  degree 
much  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water, — yet  we  feel  no  heat 
from  it,  and  even  in  the  focus  of  large  reflectors,  it  fails  to 
affect  the  thermometer.  No  doubt,  therefore,  its  heat  (con-, 
formably  to  what  is  observed  of  that  of  bodies  heated  below 
the  point  of  luminosity)  is  much  more  readily  absorbed  in 
traversing  transparent  media  than  direct  solar  heat,  and  is 
extinguished  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  never 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  all.  Some  probability 
is  given  to  this  by  the  tendency  to  disappearance  of  clouds 
under  the  full  moon,  a  meteorological  fact,  (for  as  such  we 
think  it  fully  entitled  to  rank*)  for  which  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  a  cause,  and  for  which  no  other  rational  explanation 
seems  to  offer.  As  for  any  other  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  weather,  we  have  no  decisive  evidence  in  its  favour. 

(433.)  A  circle  of  one  second  in  diameter,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  contains  about  a  square 
mile:  Telescopes,  therefore,  must  yet  be  greatly  improved, 
before  we  could  expect  to  see  signs  of  inhabitants,  as  manifested 
by  edifices  or  by  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  soiL  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that,  owing  to  the  small  density  of  the 
materials  of  the  moon,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  gravitation 
of  bodies  on  her  surface,  muscular  force  would  there  go  six 
times  as  far  in  overcoming  the  weight  of  materials  as  on  the 
earth.  Owing  to  the  want  of  air,  however,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  any  form  of  life,  analagous  to  those  on  earth,  can 


*  From   my   own  observation,   made  quite  independently   of  any    know- 
ledge  of  such  a  tendency  having  been  observed  by  others.    Humboldt,  however 
in  his  personal  narrative,  speaks  of  it  as  well  known  to  the  pilots  and  seamen 
of  Spanish  America:  see  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter -(A). 
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subsist  there  No  appearance  indicating  vegetation,  or  the 
slightest  variation  of  surface,  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  change  of  season,  can  any  where  be  discerned. 

(434.)  The  lunar  sununer  and  winter  arise,  in  hdy  fincnn 
the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  own  axis,  the  period  of  which 
rotation  is  exactfy  equal  to  its  sidereal  revolution  about  the 
earth,  and  is  performed  in  a  plane  1^  d(y  IV  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic,  whose  ascendinff  node  is  always  precisely  coindklent 
with  the  descending  node  of  the  lunar  orbit.  So  that  the  axis 
of  rotation  describes  a  conical  surface  about  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  one  revolution  of  the  node.  The  remarkable 
coincidence  of  the  two  rotations,  that  about  the  axis  and 
that  about  the  earth,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem 
perfectly  distinct,  has  been  asserted  (but  we  think  some- 
what too  hastily*)  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  general 
laws  to  be  explained  hereafter.  Be  that  how  it  may,  it  is  the 
cause  why  we  always  see  the  same  face  of  the  moon,  and  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  other  side. 

(435.)  The  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  is  unifonn;  but 
since  her  motion  in  her  orbit  (like  that  of  the  sun)  is  not  so^ 
we  are  enabled  to  look  a  few  degrees  round  the  equatorial 
parts  of  her  visible  border,  on  the  eastern  or  western  side, 
according  to  circumstances;  or,  in  other  words,  the  line 
joining  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  moon  fluctuates  a  little 
in  its  position,  from  its  mean  or  average  intersection  with  her 
surface,  to  the  east  or  westward.  And,  moreover,  nnce  the 
axis  about  which  she  revolves  is  neither  exactly  perpendicular 
to  her  orbit,  nor  holds  an  invariable  direction  in  space,  her 
poles  come  alternately  into  view  for  a  small  space  at  the  edges 
of  her  disc.  These  phenomena  are  known  by  the  name  of 
librations.  In  consequence  of  these  two  distinct  kinds  of 
libration,  the  same  identical  point  of  the  moon's  surfiace  is  not 
always  the  center  of  her  disc,  and  we  therefore  get  sight  of  a 
zone  of  a  few  degrees  in  breadth  on  all  sides  of  the  border, 
beyond  an  exact  hemisphere. 

(436.)  If  there  be  inhabitants  in  the  moon,  the  earth  must 

•   5iec  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  175.  p.  192. 
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present  to  them  the  extraordmary  appearance  of  a  moon  of 
nearly  2°  in  diameter,  exhibiting  phases  complementary  to 
those  which  we  see  the  moon  to  do,  but  immovably  fixed  in 
their  skf/,  (or,  at  least,  changing  its  apparent  place  only  by 
the  small  amount  of  the  libration,)  while  the  stars  must  seem 
to  pass  slowly  beside  and  behind  it.  It  will  appear  clouded 
with  variable  spots,  and  belted  with  equatorial  and  tropical 
zones  corresponding  to  our  trade- winds;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  their  perpetual  change,  the  outlines  of 
our  continents  and  seas  can  ever  be  clearly  discerned.  During 
a  solar  eclipse,  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  become  visible  as 
a  narrow,  but  bright  luminous  ring  of  a  ruddy  colour,  where 
it  rests  on  the  earth,  gradually  passing  into  faint  blue,  encir- 
cling the  whole  or  part  of  the  dark  disc  of  the  earth,  the 
remainder  being  dark  and  rugged  with  clouds. 

(437.)  The  best  charts  of  the  lunar  surface  are  those  of 
Cassini,  of  Russel  (engraved  from  drawings,  made  by  the  aid 
of  a  seven  feet  reflecting  telescope,)  the  seleno-topographical 
charts  of  Lohrmann,  and  the  very  elaborate  projection  of  Beer 
and  Maedler  accompanying  their  work  already  cited.*  Madame 
Witte,  a  Hanoverian  lady,  has  recently  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing from  her  own  observations,  aided  by  Maedler's  charts, 
more  than  one  complete  model  of  the  whole  visible  lunar 
hemisphere,  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the  residt  of  incredible 
diligence  and  assiduity.  Single  craters  have  also  been 
modelled  on  a  large  scale,*  both  by  her  and  Mr.  Nasmy tb. 
[Still  more  recently  (1851)  photography  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  exact  delineation  of  the  lunar  surface  by 
Mr.  "Whipple,  using  for  the  purpose  the  great  Fraunhofer 
equatorial  of  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  U.  S.] 

*  The  representations  of  Hevelius  in  his  Selcnographia,  though  not  without 
great  merit  at  the  time,  and  fine  specimens  of  his  own  engraving,  are  now  become 
antiquated. 

Additional  Note  on  Art.  432. 

M.  Arago  has  shown,  from  a  compari«>n  of  rain,  registered  as  having  fiillen 
(luring  a  long  period,  that  a  slight  preponderance  in  respect  of  quantity  fiUls 
near  the  new  Moon  over  that  which  falls  near  the  full.  This  would  be  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  a  preponderance  of  a  cloudless  sky  about  the  full, 
and  forma  therefore,  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  meteorological  fiict. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

OF  TERRESTRIAL  ORAVITT.  —  OF  THE  LAW  OF  UNIYIBaAL  OSA* 
VITATION.  —  PATHS  OF  PROJECTILES  ;  AFFABSMT  —  REAL  — 
THE  MOON  RETAINED  IN  HER  ORBIT  BY  ORAVITT.  —  ITS  LAW 
OF  DIMINTJTION.  —  LAWS  OF  ELLIPTIC  MOTION.  —  ORBIT  OF  THR 

EARTH   ROUND   THE   SUN  IN   ACCORDANCE   WITH  THESE  LAWS. 

MASSES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  SUN  COMPARED.  —  DENSTTT  OF  THB 
SUN.  —  FORCE  OF  GRAVITY  AT  ITS  SURFACE.  —  DISTURBDfO 
EFFECT  OF   THE   SUN  ON  THB  MOON^S  MOTION. 

(438.)  The  reader  has  now  been  made  acqniunted  with  the 
chief  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
round  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  about  the  eartL — We  come 
next  to  speak  of  the  physical  cause  which  miuntAina  and 
perpetuates  these  motions,  and  causes  the  massive  bodies  so 
revolving  to  deviate  continually  &om  the  directions  ihey 
would  naturally  seek  to  follow,  in  pursuance  of  the  first  law 
of  motion  *,  and  bend  their  courses  into  curves  concave  to 
their  centers. 

(439.)  Whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  meta- 
physical writers  to  reason  away  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  fritter  it  down  into  the  unsatisfactory  relation  of 
habitual  sequence  f ,  it  is  certain  that  the  conception  of  some 
more  real  and  intimate  connection  is  quite  as  strongly  im- 
I)re88cd  upon  the  human  mind  as  that  of  the  existence  of  an 
external  world, — the  vindication  of  whose  reality  has  (strange 

*  Prineip.  Lex.  i. 

f  Sec  Brown  **  On  Cause  and  Effect,'* — a  work  of  preatacutenen  and  subtlety 
of  reasoning  on  some  points,  but  in  which  the  whole  train  of  argument  b 
vitiated  by  one  enormous  oversight ;  the  omission,  namely,  of  a  disimet  and  tai- 
mediate  personal  consciousnesM  of  eoMuUion  in  his  enumeration  of  that  §equenet  of 
evtniSt  by  which  the  volition  of  the  mind  is  made  to  terminate  in  the  motion  of 
material  objects.  I  mean  the  consciousnc&s  of  effort,  accompanied  with  intenium 
thereby  to  accomplish  an  end,  as  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  mere  detirt  or 
rofitioH  on  tin-  otic  hand,  und  (Vtmi  mere  simsnuKlic  contraction  of  muscles  on 
the  other.      Hroun,  3d  edit.  Ed'ui    1818,  p.  -17.     ( Note  to  edition  of  1 835. ) 
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to  say)  been  regarded  as  an  achieyement  of  no  common  merit 
in  the  annals  of  this  branch  of  philosophy.  It  is  our  own 
immediate  consciousness  of  efforty  when  we  exert  force  to  put 
matter  in  motion^  or  to  oppose  and  neutralize  force>  which 
gives  us  this  internal  conviction  of  power  and  causation  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  the  material  worlds  and  compels  us  to  believe 
that  whenever  we  see  material  objects  put  in  motion  from 
a  state  of  rest,  or  deflected  fix)m  their  rectilinear  paths  and 
changed  in  their  velocities  if  already  in  motion,  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  EFFORT  somehow  exerted,  though  not 
accompanied  with  our  consciousness.  That  such  an  effort 
should  be  exerted  with  success  through  an  interposed  space,  is 
no  more  difficult  to  conceive,  than  that  our  hand  should 
communicate  motion  to  a  stone,  with  which  it  is  demonstrably 
not  in  contact 

(440.)  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  when 
raised  into  the  air  and  quietly  abandoned,  descend  to  the 
earth's  surface  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it.  They  are  there- 
fore urged  thereto  by  a  force  or  effort,  which  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  regard  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  a  consciousness 
and  a  will  existing  somewhere^  though  beyond  our  power  to 
trace,  which  force  we  term  gravity ^  and  whose  tendency  or 
direction,  as  universal  experience  teaches,  is  towards  the 
earth's  center ;  or  rather,  to  speak  strictly,  with  reference  to 
its  spheroidal  figure,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water. 
But  if  we  cast  a  body  obliquely  into  the  air,  this  tendency, 
though  not  extinguished  or  diminished,  is  materially  modified 
in  its  ultimate  effect.  The  upward  impetus  we  give  the  stone 
is,  it  is  true,  after  a  time  destroyed,  and  a  downward  one 
communicated  to  it,  which  ultimately  brings  it  to  the  surface^ 
where  it  is  opposed  in  its  further  progress,  and  brought  to 
rest.  But  all  the  while  it  has  been  continually  deflected  or 
bent  aside  from  its  rectilinear  progress,  and  made  to  describe 
a  curved  line  concave  to  the  earth's  center ;  and  having  a 
highest  point,  vertex,  or  apogee,  just  as  the  moon  has  in  its 
orbit,  w^here  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the 
radius. 

(441.)  When  the  stone  which  wc  fling  obliquely  upwards 
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meets  and  is  stopped  in  its  descent  by  the  earth^s  8urfaoe»  it« 
motion  is  not  totoards  the  center,  but  inclined  to  the  earth's 
radius  at  the  same  angle  as  when  it  quitted  our  hand.  As 
we  are  sure  that,  if  not  stopped  by  the  resistance  of  the  earth, 
it  would  continue  to  descend,  and  that  obliquely^  what  pre- 
sumption, we  may  ask,  is  there  that  it  would  ever  reach  the 
center  towards  which  its  motion,  in  no  part  of  its  TiEoble 
course,  was  ever  directed  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  it  might  not  rather  circulate  round  it,  as  the  moon  does 
round  the  earth,  returning  again  to  the  point  it  set  out  firom, 
after  completing  an  elliptic  orbit  of  which  the  earth's  oenter 
occupies  the  lower  focus  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  same  force  of  gravity  may  (since  we  know 
that  it  is  exerted  at  all  accessible  heights  above  the  surface, 
and  even  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere)  extend  as 
far  as  60  radii  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  moon?  and  may  not  this 
be  the  power, — for  some  power  there  must  be, — which  de- 
flects her  at  every  instant  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  and 
keeps  her  in  the  elliptic  path  which  experience  teaches  us  she 
actually  pursues  ? 

(442.)  K  a  stone  be  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  a  string 
it  will  stretch  the  string  by  a  centrifugal  force,  which,  if  the 
speed  of  rotation  be  sufficiently  increased,  will  at  length  break 
the  string,  and  let  the  stone  escape.  However  strong  the 
string,  it  may,  by  a  sufficient  rotary  velocity  of  the  stone,  be 
brought  to  the  utmost  tension  it  will  bear  without  breaking ; 
and  if  we  know  what  weight  it  is  capable  of  carrying,  the 
velocity  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  easily  calculated.  Sup- 
pose, now,  a  string  to  connect  the  earth's  center  with  a  weight 
at  its  surface,  whose  strength  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
sustain  that  weight  suspended  from  it.  Let  us,  however, 
for  a  moment  imagine  gravity  to  have  no  existence,  and  that 
the  weight  is  made  to  revolve  with  the  limiting  velocity  which 
that  string  can  barely  counteract :  then  will  its  tension  be 
just  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  revolving  body ;  and  any 
power  which  should  continually  urge  the  body  towards  the 
center  with  a  force  equal  to  its  weight  would  perform  the 
office,  and  might  supply  the  place  of  the  string,  if  divided 
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Divide  it  then,  and  in  its  place  let  gravity  act,  and  the  body 
will  circulate  as  before ;  its  tendency  to  the  center,  or  its 
weighty  being  just  balanced  by  its  centrifugal  force.  Know- 
ing the  radius  of  the  earth,  we  can  calcidate  by  the  principles 
of  mechanics  the  periodical  time  in  which  a  body  so  balanced 
must  circulate  to  keep  it  up ;  and  this  appears  to  be  1^  23"^ 
22-. 

(443.)  K  we  make  the  same  calculation  for  a  body  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  supposing  its  weight  or  gravity  the  same 
as  at  the  eartKs  surface^  we  shall  find  the  period  required  to 
be  10^  45™  30'.  The  actual  period  of  the  moon's  revolution, 
however,  is  27*  7**  43"* ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  moon's 
velocity  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  sustain  it  against  such  a 
power,  supposing  it  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  or  neglecting  (for 
the  present)  the  slight  ellipticity  of  its  orbit.  In  order  that 
a  body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  (or  the  moon  itself)  should 
be  capable  of  keeping  its  distance  from  the  earth  by  the  out- 
ward effort  of  its  centrifugal  force,  while  yet  its  time  of 
revolution  should  be  what  the  moon's  actually  is,  it  will 
appear*  that  gravity y  instead  of  being  as  intense  as  at  the 
surface,  would  require  to  be  very  nearly  3600  times  less 
energetic ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  intensity  is  so  enfeebled 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  body  on  which  it  acts,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  in  it,  in  the  same  time,  only  y^Vl^^  P^^ 
of  the  motion  which  it  would  impart  to  the  same  mass  of 
matter  at  the  earth's  surface. 

(444.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  bom  the  earth's  center  is 
a  very  little  less  than  sixty  times  the  distance  &om  the  center 
to  the  surface,  and  3600  :  1  :  :  60^  :  1*;  so  that  the  pro- 
portion in  which  we  must  admit  the  earth's  gravity  to  be 
enfeebled  at  the  moon's  distance,  if  it  be  really  the  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  must  be  (at  least  in  this 
particular  instance)  that  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  at 
which  it  is  compared.  Now,  in  such  a  diminution  of  energy 
with  increase  of  distance,  there  is  nothing  prima  facie  inad- 
missible.    Emanations  from  a  center,  such  as  light  and  heat, 

*  Newton,  Princip.  b.  i.,  Prop.  4.,  Cor.  2, 
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do  really  diminisli  in  intensity  by  increase  of  distance^  and 
in  this  identical  proportion ;  and  though  we  cannot  certainly 
argue  much  from  this  analogy^  yet  we  do  see  that  the  power 
of  magnetic  and  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  is  actually 
enfeebled  by  distance,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
simple  proportion  of  the  increased  distances.  The  argument 
therefore,  stands  thus :  —  On  the  one  hand.  Gravity  b  a  real 
power,  of  whose  agency  we  have  diuly  experience.  We 
know  that  it  extends  to  the  greatest  accessible  heights,  and 
far  beyond ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  drawing  a  line  at  any 
particular  height,  and  there  asserting  that  it  must  cease 
entirely ;  though  we  have  analogies  to  lead  us  to  suppose  its 
energy  may  diminish  as  we  ascend  to  great  heights  from  the 
surface,  such  as  that  of  the  moon.  On  the  other  hand  W'e 
are  sure  the  moon  is  urged  towards  the  earth  by  $ome  power 
which  retains  her  in  her  orbit,  and  that  the  intenaty  of  this 
power  is  such  as  would  correspond  to  a  gravity,  diminished  in 
the  proportion — otherwise  not  improbable — of  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  If  gravity  be  not  that  power,  there  must 
exist  some  other ;  and,  besides  this,  gravity  must  cease  at 
some  inferior  level,  or  the  nature  of  the  moon  must  be  different 
from  that  of  ponderable  matter ;  —  for  if  not,  it  would  be 
urged  by  both  powers,  and  therefore  too  mucA  urged  and  forced 
inwards  from  her  patL 

(445.)  It  is  on  such  an  argument  that  Newton  is  under- 
stood to  have  rested,  in  the  first  instance,  and  providlonallyy 
his  law  of  universal  gravitation,  which  may  be  thus  abstractly 
stated : —  <<  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle,  with  a  force  directly  proportioned  to 
the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them.''  In  this  abstract  and  general 
form,  however,  the  proposition  is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us.  The  earth  and  moon  are  not  mere  particles,  but 
great  spherical  bodies,  and  to  such  the  general  law  does  not 
inunediately  apply;  and,  before  we  can  make  it  applicable,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  enquire  what  will  be  the  force  with 
which  a  congeries  of  particles,  constituting  a  solid  mass  of 
any  assigne<l  figure,  will  attract  another  such  collection  of 
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material  atoms.  This  problem  is  one  purely  dynamical^  and, 
in  this  its  general  form,  is  of  extreme  difficulty.  Fortunately 
however,  for  human  knowledge  when  the  attracting  and  at- 
tracted bodies  are  spheres,  it  admits  of  an  easy  and  direct 
solution.  Newton  himself  has  shown  {Princip.  b.  i.  prop.  75.) 
that,  in  that  case,  the  attraction  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  matter  of  each  sphere  were  collected  into  its  center, 
and  the  spheres  were  single  particles  there  placed ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  general  law  applies  in  its  strict  wording. 
The  effect  of  the  trifling  deviation  of  the  earth  from  a  spherical 
form  is  of  too  minute  an  order  to  need  attention  at  present. 
It  is,  however,  perceptible,  and  may  be  hereafter  noticed. 

(446.)  The  next  step  in  the  Newtonian  argument  is  one 
which  divests  the  law  of  gravitation  of  its  provisional  character, 
as  derived  from  a  loose  and  superficial  consideration  of  the 
lunar  orbit  as  a  circle  described  with  an  average  or  mean 
velocity,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  general  and  pri- 
mordial relation  by  proving  its  applicability  to  the  state  of 
existing  nature  in  all  its  circumstances.  This  step  consists 
in  demonstrating,  as  he  has  done*  {Princip,  i.  17.  i.  75.), 
that,  under  the  influence  of  such  an  attractive  force  mutually 
urging  two  spherical  gravitating  bodies  towards  each  other, 
they  will  each,  when  moving  in  each  other's  neighbourhood, 
be  deflected  into  an  orbit  concave  towards  the  other,  and 
describe,  one  about  the  other  regarded  as  fixed,  or  both 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  curves  whose  forms 
are  limited  to  those  figures  known  in  geometry  by  the 
general  name  of  conic  sections.  It  will  depend,  he  shows, 
in  any  assigned  case,  upon  the  particular  circumstances  or 
velocity,  distance,  and  direction,  which  of  these  curves  shall 
be  described, —  whether  an  ellipse,  a  circle,  a  parabola,  or 

*  We  refer  for  these  fundamental  propositions,  as  a  point  of  duty»  to  the  im- 
mortal work  in  which  they  were  Brst  propounded.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
this  volume,  to  go  into  these  investigations:  even  did  our  limits  permit,  it  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  plan;  a  general  idea,  however,  of  their  conduct 
will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  We  trust  that  the  careful  and  attentive  study 
of  the  IVincipia  in  its  original  form  will  never  be  laid  aside,  whatever  be  the 
improvements  of  the  modern  analysis  as  respects  fiicility  of  calculation  and  ex- 
pression. From  no  other  quarter  can  a  thorough  and  complete  comprehension 
of  the  mechanism  of  our  system,  (so  far  as  the  immediate  scope  of  that  work 
extends,)  be  anything  like  so  well,  and  we  may  add,  so  easily  obtained 
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an  hyperbola ;  but  one  or  other  it  must  be ;  and  any  one  of 
any  degree  of  eccentricity  it  may  be,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  point  to  which 
the  motion  is  referred,  whether  it  be  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
spheres,  or  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  of  necessity 
be  the  focus  of  the  conic  section  described  He  shows, 
furthermore  (^Princip,  LI.),  that,  in  every  case,  the  angular 
velocity  with  which  the  line  joining  their  centres  moves,  must 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  mutual 
distance,  and  that  equal  areas  of  the  curves  described  will  be 
swept  over  by  their  line  of  junction  in  equal  times. 

(447.)  All  this  is  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  stated 
of  the  solar  and  lunar  movements.  Their  orbits  are  ellipses, 
but  of  different  degrees  of  eccentricity ;  and  this  ciicoinstaDoe 
already  indicates  the  general  applicability  of  the  principles 
in  question. 

(448.)  But  here  we  have  already,  by  a  natural  and  ready 
implication  (such  is  always  the  progress  of  generalization^ 
taken  a  further  and  most  important  step,  almost  unperceived. 
We  have  extended  the  action  of  gravity  to  the  case  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  to  a  distance  immensely  greater  than  that  of 
the  moon,  and  to  a  body  apparently  quite  of  a  diffisrent 
nature  than  either.  Are  we  justified  in  this  ?  or,  at  all  eventsi, 
are  there  no  modifications  introduced  by  the  change  of  data, 
if  not  into  the  general  expression,  at  least  into  the  particular 
interpretation,  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  Now,  the  m<«ient 
we  come  to  numbers,  an  obvious  incongruity  strikes  us. 
When  we  calculate,  as  above,  from  the  known  distance  of 
the  sun  (art.  357.),  and  from  the  period  in  which  the  earth 
circulates  about  it  (art  305.),  what  must  be  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  latter  by  which  the  sun's  attraction  is  balanced, 
(and  wluch,  therefore,  becomes  an  exact  measure  of  the  sun's 
attractive  energy  as  exerted  on  the  earth,)  we  find  it  to  be 
immensely  greater  than  would  suffice  to  coimteract  the  earth^s 
attraction  on  an  equal  body  at  that  distance — greater  in  the 
high  proi)ortion  of  354936  to  1.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if 
the  earth  be  rct^ned  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun  by  solar 
attractiotiy  conformable   in   its  rate  of  diminution  with  the 
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general  law^  this  force  must  be  no  less  than  354936  times 
more  intense  than  what  the  earth  would  be  capable  of  exerting, 
ccBteris  paribus^  at  an  equal  distance. 

(449.)  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  from  this  result? 
Simply  this, — that  the  sun  attracts  as  a  collection  of  354936 
earths  occupying  its  place  would  do,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  sun  contains  354936  times  the  mass  or  quantity  of 
ponderable  matter  that  the  earth  consists  of.  Nor  let  this 
conclusion  startle  us.  We  have  only  to  recall  what  has 
been  already  shown  in  (art.  358.)  of  the  gigantic  dimen- 
sions of  this  magnificent  body,  to  perceive  that,  in  assigning 
to  it  so  vast  a  mass,  we  are  not  outstepping  a  reasonable 
proportion.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  compare  its  mass 
with  its  hulki  we  find  its  density*  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  being  no  more  than  0*2543.  So  that,  it  must  consist, 
in  reality,  of  far  lighter  materials,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  force  under  which  its  central  parts  must  be  condensed. 
This  consideration  renders  it  highly  probable  that  an  intense 
heat  prevails  in  its  interior  by  which  its  elasticity  is  reinforced, 
and  rendered  capable  of  resisting  this  almost  inconceivable 
pressure  without  collapsing  into  smaller  dimensions. 

(450.)  This  will  be  more  distinctly  appretiated,  if  we 
estimate,  as  we  are  now  prepared  to  do,  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  the  sun's  surface. 

The  attraction  of  a  sphere  being  the  same  (art  445.)  as  if 
its  whole  mass  were  collected  in  its  centre,  ¥dll,  of  course, 
be  proportional  to  the  mass  directly,  and  the  square  of  the 
distance  inversely;  and,  in  this  case,  the  distance  is  the 
radius  of  the  sphere.  Hence  we  concludef,  that  the  in- 
tensities of  solar  and  terrestrial  gravity  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  globes  are  in  the  proportions  of  27*9  to  1.  A  pound  of 
terrestrial  matter  at  the  sun's  surface,  then,  would  exert  a 
pressure  equal  to  what  27*9  such  pounds  would  do  at  the 

*  The  density  of  a  material  body  is  as  the  mau  directly,  and  the  Tolume  in- 
versely: hence  density  of©:  density  o^0»*  1384475  *  ^  •  0*2543  :  1. 

t  Solar  gravity:  terrestrial::^^—,  :  (4^,2::  27 -9  :  1}  the  respective  radii 
of  the  sun  and  earth  being  440000,  and  4000  miles. 
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carth^s.  The  efficacy  of  muscular  power  to  overcome  weight 
is  therefore  proportionally  nearly  28  times  less  on  the  sun 
than  on  the  earth.  An  ordinary  nuui,  for  example,  would 
not  only  be  unable  to  sustain  his  own  weight  on  the  sun, 
but  would  literally  be  crushed  to  atoms  under  the  load.*^ 

(451.)  Henceforward,  then,  we  must  consent  to  dismiss 
all  idea  of  the  earth's  immobility,  and  transfer  that  attribute 
to  the  sun,  whose  ponderous  mass  is  calculated  to  exhaust 
the  feeble  attractions  of  such  comparative  atoms  as  the  earth 
and  moon,  without  being  perceptibly  dragged  from  its  place* 
Their  centre  of  gravity  lies,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
almost  close  to  the  centre  of  the  solar  globe,  at  an  interval 
quite  imperceptible  from  our  distance;  and  whether  we 
regard  the  earth's  orbit  as  being  performed  about  the  one  or 
the  other  center  makes  no  appretiable  difference  in  any  one 
phenomenon  of  astronomy. 

(452.)  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
all  the  several  parts  of  matter,  which  the  Newtonian  law 
supposes,  that  the  earth  and  moon,  while  in  the  act  of 
revolving,  monthly,  in  their  mutual  orbits  about  their  ccHnmon 
center  of  gravity,  yet  Continue  to  circulate,  without  parting 
company,  in  a  greater  annual  orbit  round  the  sun.  We  may 
conceive  this  motion  by  connecting  two  unequal  balls  by  a 
stick,  which,  at  their  center  of  gravity,  is  tied  by  a  long 
string,  and  wliirled  roimd.  Their  joint  system  will  circulate 
as  one  body  about  the  conunon  center  to  which  the  string  is 
attached,  while  yet  they  may  go  on  circulating  round  each 
other  in  subor^nate  gyrations,  as  if  the  stick  were  quite  firee 
from  any  such  tie,  and  merely  hurled  through  the  air.  If 
the  earth  alone,  and  not  the  moon,  gravitated  to  the  sun,  it 
would  be  dragged  away,  and  leave  the  moon  behind — and 
vice  versd;  but,  acting  on  both,  they  continue  together  under 
its  attraction,  just  as  the  loose  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
continue  to  rest  upon  it.  It  is,  then,  in  strictness,  not  the 
earth  or  the  moon  which  describes  an  ellipse  around  the  sun, 
but  their  common  centre  of  gravity.     The  effect  is  to  produce 

*  A   mass  weighing   12  stone  or  168lbs.  on  the  earth,   would  prodoc*  a 
prewurc  of  4687  Ibt.  on  the  sun. 
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a  small,  but  very  perceptible,  monthly  equation  in  the  sun's 
apparent  motion  as  seen  from  the  earth,  which  is  always 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  sun's  place.  The 
moon's  actual  path  in  its  compound  orbit  round  the  earth 
and  sun  is  an  epicycloidal  curve  intersecting  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  twice  in  every  lunar  month,  and  alternately  within  and 
without  it.  But  as  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  such 
months  in  the  year,  and  as  the  total  departure  of  the  moon 
from  it  either  way  does  not  exceed  one  400th  part  of  the 
radius,  this  amounts  only  to  a  slight  undulation  upon  the 
earth's  ellipse,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  if  drawn  in  true  propor- 
tion on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  no  eye  imaided  by  measurement 
with  compasses  would  detect  it.  The  real  orbit  of  the  moon 
is  everywhere  concave  towards  the  sun. 

(453.)  Here  moreover,  i,  e,  in  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  we 
have  the  key  to  all  those  differences  from  an  exact  elliptic 
movement  of  the  moon  in  her  monthly  orbit,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  (arts.  407.  409.),  viz.  to  the  retrograde  revo- 
lution of  her  nodes ;  to  the  direct  circulation  of  the  axis  of 
her  ellipse ;  and  to  all  the  other  deviations  fi^m  the  laws  of 
elliptic  motion  at  which  we  have  ftirther  hinted.  If  the  moon 
simply  revolved  about  the  earth  under  the  influence  of  its 
gravity,  none  of  these  phenomena  would  take  plaee.  Its 
orbit  would  be  a  perfect  ellipse,  returning  into  itself,  and 
always  lying  in  one  and  the  same  plane.  That  it  is  not  sOy  is 
a  proof  that  some  cause  disturbs  it,  and  interferes  with  the 
earth's  attraction ;  and  this  cause  is  no  other  than  the  sun's 
attraction — or  rather,  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  equally 
exerted  on  the  earth. 

(454.)  Suppose  two  stones,  side  by  side,  or  otherwise 
situated  with  respect  to  each  other,  to  be  let  fall  together ; 
then,  as  gravity  accelerates  theim  equally,  they  will  retain 
their  relative  positions,  and  fall  together  as  if  they  formed 
one  mass.  But  suppose  gravity  to  be  rather  more  intensely 
exerted  on  one  than  the  other ;  then  would  that  one  be  rather 
more  accelerated  in  its  fall,  and  would  gradually  leave  the 
other ;  and  thus  a  relative  motion  between  them  would  arise 
from  the  difference  of  action,  however  slight. 
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(455.)  The  sun  is  about  400  times  more  remote  than  the 
moon;  and,  in  consequence,  while  the  moon  describes  her 
monthly  orbit  round  the  earth,  her  distance  from  the  sun  is 
alternately  ^^xj^  P^^  greater  and  as  much  less  than  the 
earth's.  Small  as  this  is,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  produce  a  per- 
ceptible excess  of  attractive  tendency  of  the  moon  towards 


the  sun,  above  that  of  the  earth  when  in  the  nearer  point  of 
her  orbit,  M,  and  a  corresponding  defect  on  the  opposite  part, 
N ;  and,  in  the  intermediate  positions,  not  only  will  a  differ- 
ence o{  forces  subsist,  but  a  difference  of  directions  also ;  unce 
however  small  the  lunar  orbit  M  N,  it  is  not  a  point,  and, 
therefore,  the  lines  drawn  from  the  sun  S  to  its  several  parts 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  parallel  If,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  force  of  the  sun  were  equally  exerted,  and  in 
parallel  directions  on  both,  no  disturbance  of  their  relative 
situations  would  take  place ;  but  from  the  non-verification  of 
these  conditions  arises  a  disturbing  forccy  oblique  to  the  line 
joining  the  moon  and  earth,  which  in  some  situations  acts  to 
accelerate,  in  others  to  retard,  her  elliptic  orbitual  motion ;  in 
some  to  draw  the  earth  &om  the  moon,  in  others  the  moon 
fix)m  the  earth.  Again,  the  lunar  orbit,  though  very  nearly, 
is  yet  not  quite  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
hence  the  action  of  the  sun,  which  is  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  last-mentioned  plane,  tends  to  draw  her  somewhat  out  of 
the  plane  of  her  orbit,  and  does  actually  do  so  — producing 
the  revolution  ofhcr  nodes,  and  other  phenomena  less  striking. 
We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  into  Ae  subject  of  these  per- 
turbations, as  they  are  called ;  but  they  are  introduced  to  the 
reader's  notice  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
assuring liis  mind,  should  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  logical 
correctness  of  our  argument,  in  consequence  of  our  temporary 
neglect  of  them  while  working  our  way  upward  to  the  law 
of  gravity  from  a  general  consideration  of  the  moon's  orbit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   THE   SOLAB   SYSTEM. 

APPARENT   MOTIONS    OF  THE  PLANETS. —  THEIR  STATIONS  AND  RB- 
TROGRADATIONS. —  THE  SUN  THEIR  NATURAL  CENTER  OF  MOTION. 

—  INFERIOR  PLANETS. —  THEIR  PHASES,  PERIODS,  ETC.  —  DIMEN- 
SIONS AND  FORM  OF  THEIR  ORBITS.  —  TRANSITS  ACROSS  THE  SUN. 

—  SUPERIOR  PLANETS. —  THEIR  DISTANCES,  PERIODS,  ETC. —  KEP- 
LER's  laws  and  their  INTERPRETATION.  —  ELLIPTIC  ELEMENTS 
OF  A  planet's  orbit.  —  ITS  HELIOCENTRIC  AND  QEOCENTRIC 
PLACE. — EMPIRICAL  LAW  OF  PLANETARY  DISTANCES;  — ^VIOLATED 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  NEPTUNE.^ THE  ULTRA- ZODIACAL  PLANETS.— 
PHYSICAL  PECULIARITIES  OBSERVABLE  IN  BACH  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

(456.)  The  sun  and  moon  are  not  the  only  celestial  objects 
which  appear  to  have  a  motion  independent  of  that  by  which 
the  great  constellation  of  the  heavens  is  daily  carried  round 
the  eartL  Among  the  stars  there  are  several^ — and  those 
among  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous, — which^  when 
attentively  watched  from  night  to  night,  are  found  to 
change  their  relative  situations  among  the  rest;  some  rapidly, 
others  much  more  slowly.  These  are  called  planets.  Four 
of  them — Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn — are  remark- 
ably large  and  brilliant;  another.  Mercury,  is  also  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  as  a  large  star,  but,  for  a  reason  which  wiU 
presently  appear,  is  seldom  conspicuous;  a  sixth,  Uranus,  is 
barely  discernible  without  a  telescope;  and  nine  others — 
Neptune,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Juno,  Astnea,  Hebe,  Im, 
Flora —  are  never  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Besides  these 
fifteen,  others  yet  undiscovered  may  exist  * ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  such  is  the  case,  —  the  multitude  of 

*  While  this  sheet  is  pasnng  through  the  press,  a  sixteenth,  not  yet  named* 
has  been  added  to  the  list,  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Graham,  astronomieal 
assistant  to  E.  Cooper,  Esq.,  at  his  observatory  at  Markrec,  Sligo,  Ireland. 
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telescopic  stars  being  so  great  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
their  number  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  to  ascertidn  whether 
they  retain  the  same  places  or  not,  and  the  ten  last-mentioned 
planets  having  all  been  discovered  within  little  more  than 
half  a  century  from  the  present  time. 

(457.)  The  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  are  much  more 
irregular  than  those  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Generally  speaking, 
and  comparing  their  places  at  distant  times,  they  all  advance, 
though  with  very  different  average  or  mean  velocities,  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  luminxuies,  t.  e.  in  opposition  to  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion,  or  from  west  to  east :  all  of  them 
make  the  entire  tour  of  the  heavens,  though  \mder  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances;  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eight  telescopic  planets, — Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  Astraea, 
Hebe,  Iris,  and  Flora  (which  may  therefore  be  termed  ultra' 
zodiacal),  —  are  confined  in  their  visible  paths  witlun  very 
narrow  limits  on  either  side  the  ecliptic,  and  perform  their 
movements  within  that  zone  of  the  heavens  we  have  called, 
above,  the  Zodiac  (art.  303.). 

(458.)  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  whatever 
be,  otherwise,  the  nature  and  law  of  their  motions,  they  are 
performed  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic — that  plane,  namely, 
in  which  our  own  motion  about  the  sun  is  performed.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  we  see  their  evolutions,  not  in  plan,  but  in  ifc- 
tion;  their  real  angular  movements  and  linear  distances  being 
all  foreshortened  and  confounded  imdistinguishably,  wlule 
only  their  deviations  from  the  ecliptic  appear  of  their  natural 
magnitude,  undiminished  by  the  effect  of  perspective. 

(459.)  The  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  though 
not  uniform,  do  not  deviate  very  greatly  from  uniformity ;  a 
moderate  acceleration  and  retardation,  accountable  for  by  the 
ellipticity  of  their  orbits,  being  all  that  is  remarked.  But 
the  case  is  widely  different  with  the  planets :  sometimea  they 
advance  rapidly  ;  then  relax  in  their  apparent  speed — come 
to  a  momentary  stop ;  and  then  actually  reverse  their  motion, 
and  run  back  upon  their  fonner  course,  with  a  rapidity  at 
first  increasing,  then  diminishing,  till  the  reversed  or  retro- 
grade motion  ceases  altogether.     Another  station,  or  moment 
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of  apparent  rest  or  indecision,  now  takes  place;  after  which 
the  movement  is  again  reversed,  aud  resmnes  its  original  di- 
rect character.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  amount  of  direct 
motion  more  than  compensates  the  retrograde ;  and  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  former  over  the  latter,  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
planet  from  west  to  east  is  maintained  •  Thus,  supposing 
the  Zodiac  to  be  unfolded  into  a  plane  surface,  (or  repre- 
sented as  in  Mercator's  projection,  art.  283.  taking  the  ecliptic 
EC  for  its  groimd  line,)  the  track  of  a  planet  when 
mapped  down  by  observation  from  day  to  day,  will  oflfer  the 


appearance  PQRS,  &c.  ;  the  motion  from  P  to  Q  being 
direct,  at  Q  stationary,  from  Q  to  R  retrograde,  at  R  again 
stationary,  from  R  to  S  direct,  and  so  on, 

(460.)  In  the  midst  of  the  irregularity  and  fluctuation  of 
this  motion,  one  remarkable  feature  of  uniformity  is  observed. 
Whenever  the  planet  crosses  the  ecliptic,  as  at  N  in  the 
figure,  it  is  said  (like  the  moon)  to  be  in  its  node ;  and  as 
the  earth  necessarily  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
planet  cannot  be  apparently  or  uranographically  situated  in 
the  celestial  circle  so  called,  without  being  really  and  locally 
situated  in  that  plane.  The  visible  passage  of  a  planet 
through  its  node,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  indicative  of  a  cir- 
cumstance in  its  real  motion  quite  independent  of  the  station 
from  which  we  view  it.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by 
observation,  when  a  planet  passes  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  the  ecliptic :  we  have  only  to  convert  its  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  into  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  the 
change  from  north  to  south  latitude  on  two  successive  days 
will  advertise  us  on  what  day  the  transition  took  place; 
while  a  simple  proportion,  grounded  on  the  observed  state  of 
its  motion  in  latitude  in  the  interval,  will  suffice  to  fix  the 
precise  hour  and  minute  of  its  arrival  on  the  ecliptic  Now, 
this  being  done  for  several  transitions  from  side  to  side  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  their  dates  thereby  fixed,  we  find,  universallv, 
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that  the  interval  of  time  elapeing  between  the  saooesave 
passages  of  each  planet  through  the  same  node  (whether  it  be 
the  ascending  or  the  descending)  is  always  alike,  whether  the 
planet  at  the  moment  of  such  passage  be  direct  or  retrograde, 
dwift  or  slow,  in  its  apparent  movement. 

(461.)  Here,  then,  we  have  a  circumstance  which,  while 
it  shows  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  are  in  hd  subject  to 
certain  laws  and  fixed  periods,  may  lead  us  very  naturally  to 
suspect  that  the  apparent  irregularities  and  complexities  of 
their  movements  may  be  owing  to  our  not  seeing  them  from 
their  natural  center  (art.  338.  371.),  and  from  our  mixing  up 
with  their  own  proper  motions  movements  of  a  parallactic  kind, 
due  to  our  own  change  of  place,  in  virtue  of  the  orbitual 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun. 

(462.)  If  we  abandon  the  earth  as  a  center  of  the  planetaiy 
motions,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  hesitation  where  we 
should  place  that  center  with  the  greatest  probability  of  truth. 
It  must  surely  be  the  sun  which  is  entitled  to  the  first  trial, 
as  a  station  to  which  to  refer  to  them.  If  it  be  not  connected 
with  them  by  any  physical  relation,  it  at  least  possesses  the 
advantage,  which  the  earth  does  not,  of  comparative  immo- 
bility. But  after  what  has  been  shown  in  art.  449.,  of  the 
immense  mass  of  that  luminary,  and  of  the  office  it  perfixrma 
to  us  as  a  quiescent  center  of  our  orbitual  motion,  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  it  may  perform  the  same 
to  other  globes  which,  like  the  earth,  may  be  revolving  round 
it ;  and  these  globes  may  be  visible  to  us  by  its  light  reflected 
from  them,  as  the  moon  is.  Now  there  many  fiu^ts  which 
give  a  strong  support  to  the  idea  that  the  planets  are  in  this 
predicament. 

(463.)  In  the  first  place,  the  planets  really  are  great 
globes,  of  a  size  commensurate  with  the  earth,  and  several 
of  them  much  greater.  When  examined  throu^  powerful 
telescopes,  they  are  seen  to  be  round  bodies,  of  sensible  and 
and  even  of  considerable  apparent  diameter,  and  ofiering 
distinct  and  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  diow  them  to 
l)e  solid  masses,  each  possessing  its  individual  structure  and 
mechanism ;  and  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  an  exceedingly 
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artificial  and  complex  one.  (See  the  representations  of  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  Plate  III.)  That  their  distances  from 
us  are  great,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  some 
of  them  even  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  we  infer,  1st, 
from  their  being  occulted  by  the  moon,  and  2dly,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  diurnal  parallax,  which,  even  for  the 
nearest  of  them,  when  most  favourably  situated,  does  not 
exceed  a  few  seconds,  and  for  the  remote  ones  is  almost 
imperceptible.  From  the  comparison  of  the  diurnal  parallax 
of  a  celestial  body,  with  its  apparent  semidiameter,  we  can  at 
once  estimate  its  real  size.  For  the  parallax  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as 
seen  from  the  body  in  question  (art  339.  et  seq.);  and,  the 
intervening  distance  being  the  same,  the  real  diameters  must 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  apparent  ones. 
Without  going  into  particulars,  it  will  suffice  to  state  it  as  a 
general  result  of  that  comparison,  that  the  planets  are  all  of 
them  incomparably  smaller  than  the  sun,  but  some  of  them 
as  large  as  the  earth,  and  others  much  greater. 

(464.)  The  next  fact  respecting  them  is,  that  their  dis- 
tances from  us,  as  estimated  from  the  measurement  of  their 
angular  diameters,  are  in  a  continual  state  of  change,  period- 
ically increasing  and  decreasing  within  certain  limits,  but  by 
no  means  corresponding  with  the  supposition  of  regular 
circular  or  elliptic  orbits  described  by  them  about  the  earth 
as  a  center  or  focus,  but  maintaining  a  constant  and-  obvious 
relation  to  their  apparent  angular  distances  or  elongations 
from  the  sim.  For  example ;  the  apparent  diameter  of  Mars 
is  greatest  when  in  opposition  (as  it  is  called)  to  the  sun,  i.  e. 
when  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  ecliptic,  or  when  it  comes  on 
the  meridian  at  midnight,  —  being  then  about  18^',  —  but 
diminishes  rapidly  from  that  amount  to  about  4'',  which  is  its 
apparent  diameter  when  in  conjunction^  or  when  seen  in 
nearly  the  same  direction  as  that  luminary.  This,  and  facts 
of  a  similar  cliaracter,  observed  with  respect  to  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  other  planets,  clearly  point  out  the  sun  as 
having  more  than  an  accidental  relation  to  their  movements. 

(465.)  Lastly,  certain   of  the  planets,  (Mercury,  Venus, 
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and  Mars,)  when  viewed  through  telescopes^  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  phases  like  those  of  the  moon.  This  proves 
that  they  arc  opaque  bodies,  shining  only  by  reflected  light, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  sun's;  not  only  becMise 
there  is  no  other  source  of  light  external  to  them  sufficiently 
powerful,  but  because  the  appearance  and  suocesdon  of  the 
phases  themselves  are  (like  their  visible  diameters)  intimately 
connected  with  their  elongations  from  the  sun,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  shown. 

(466.)  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that,  when  we  refer  the 
planetary  movements  to  the  sim  as  a  center,  all  that  apparent 
irregularity  which  they  offer  when  viewed  from  the  earth 
disappears  at  once,  and  resolves  itself  into  one  simple  and 
general  law,  of  which  the  earth's  motion,  as  explained  in  a 
former  chapter,  is  only  a  particular  case.  In  order  to  show 
how  this  happens,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  single  planet, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  revolve  round  the  sun,  in  a  plane 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  but 
passing  through  the  sun,  and  of  course  intersecting  the  eclip- 
tic in  a  fixed  line,  which  is  the  line  of  the  planet's  nodes. 
This  line  must  of  course  divide  its  orbit  into  two  s^ments ; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
planet's  motion  remain  otherwise  unchanged,  the  times  of 
describing  these  segments  must  remain  the  same.  The  in- 
terval, then,  between  the  planet's  quitting  either  node,  and 
returning  to  the  same  node  again,  must  be  that  in  which  it 
describes  one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  its 
periodic  time ;  and  thus  we  are  furnished  with  a  direct  method 
of  ascert^ning  the  periodic  time  of  each  planet. 

(467.)  We  have  said  (art.  457.)  that  the  planets  make  the 
entire  tour  of  the  heavens  under  very  different  circumstances. 
This  must  be  explmned.  Two  of  them — Mercury  and  Venus 
—  perform  this  circuit  evidently  as  attendants  upon  the  sun, 
from  whose  vicinity  they  never  depart  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
They  are  seen  sometimes  to  the  east,  sometimes  to  the  west 
of  it.  In  the  former  case  they  appear  conspicuous  over  the 
wcHtern  horizon,  just  after  sunset,  and  are  called  evening 
stars :  Venui?,  eci[>eciall y,  appears  occasionally  in  this  situation 
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with  a  dazzling  lustre  ;  and  in  favoiirable  circumstances  may 
be  observed  to  cast  a  pretty  strong  shadow.*  When  they 
happen  to  be  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  they  rise  before  that 
luminary  in  the  morning,  and  appear  over  the  eastern  horizon 
as  morning  stars:  they  do  not,  however,  attain  the  same 
elongation  from  the  sun.  Mercury  never  attains  a  greater 
angular  distance  from  it  than  about  29^  while  Venus  extends 
her  excursions  on  either  side  to  about  47^  When  they  have 
receded  from  the  sun,  eastward,  to  their  respective  distances, 
they  remain  for  a  time,  as  it  were,  immovable  with  respect 
to  ity  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  the  ecliptic  with  a 
motion  equal  to  its  own ;  but  presently  they  begin  to  approach 
it,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  their  motion  in  longitude 
diminishes,  and  the  sun  gains  upon  them.  As  this  approach 
goes  on,  their  continuance  above  the  horizon  after  sunset 
becomes  daily  shorter,  till  at  length  they  set  before  the 
darkness  has  become  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  being  seen. 
For  a  time,  then,  they  are  not  seen  at  all,  unless  on  very 
rare  occasions,  when  they  are  to  be  observed  passing  across 
the  sun's  disc  as  small,  round,  well-defined  black  spots,  totally 
different  in  appearance  from  the  solar  spots  (art.  386.).  These 
phenomena  are  emphatically  called  transits  of  the  respective 
planets  across  the  sun,  and  take  place  when  the  earth 
happens  to  be  passing  the  line  of  their  nodes  while  they  are 
in  that  part  of  their  orbits,  just  as  in  the  account  we  have 
given  (art.  412.)  of  a  solar  eclipse.  Ailer  having  thus 
continued  invisible  for  a  time,  however,  they  begin  to  appear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  at  first  showing  themselves  only 
for  a  few  minutes  before  sunrise,  and  gradually  longer  and 
longer  as  they  recede  from  him.  At  this  time  their  motion 
in  longitude  is  rapidly  retrograde.  Before  they  attain  their 
greatest  elongation,  however,  they  become  stationary  in  the 
heavens ;  but  their  recess  from  the  sim  is  still  maintained  by 
the  advance  of  that  luminary  along  the  ecliptic,  which 
continues  to  leave  them  behind,  until,  having  reversed  their 

*  It  must  be  thrown  upon  a  white  ground.  An  open  window  in  a  white- 
washed room  is  the  best  exposure.  In  this  situation  I  have  observed  not  only 
the  shadow,  but  the  difTracted  fringes  edging  its  outline. —  H,  Note  to  Mt 
rfiition  of  1 833.     Venus  may  often  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  daytime. 
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motion^  and  become  again  direct,  they  acquire  sufficient  speed 
to  commence  overtaking  him  —  at  which  moment  they  have 
their  greatest  western  elongation ;  and  thus  is  a  kind  of  oscil- 
latory movement  kept  up^  while  the  general  advance  along 
the  ecliptic  goes  on. 

(468.)  Suppose  PQ  to  be  the  ecliptic,  and  ABD  the 
orbit  of  one  of  these  planets,  (for  instance.  Mercury,)  seen 
almost  edgewise  by  an  eye  situated  very  nearly  in  its  plane ; 
S,  the  sun,  its  centre ;  and  A,  B,D,  S,  successive  positions  of 
the  planet,  of  which  B  and  S  are  in  the  nodes.     I£,  then,  the 


sun  S  stood  apparently  still  in  the  ecliptic,  the  planets  would 
simply  appear  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  firam  A  to 
D,  alternately  passing  before  and  behind  the  sun ;  and,  if  the 
eye  happened  to  lie  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  transU" 
ing  his  disc  in  the  former  case,  and  being  covered  by  it  in  the 
latter.  But  as  the  sun  is  not  so  stationary,  but  apparently 
carried  along  the  ecliptic  P  Q,  let  it  be  supposed  to  move 
over  the  spaces  ST,  TU,  UV,  while  the  planet  in  each  case 
executes  one  quarter  of  its  period.  Then  will  its  orbit  be 
apparently  carried  along  with  the  sun,  into  the  successive 
positions  represented  in  the  figure ;  and  while  its  real  motion 
round  the  sun  brings  it  into  the  respective  points,  B,D,S,A, 
its  apparent  movement  in  the  heavens  will  seem  to  have  been 
along  the  wavy  or  zigzag  line  A  N  II K.  In  this,  its  motion 
in  longitude  will  have  been  direct  in  the  parts  A  N,  N  H,  and 
retrograde  in  the  parts  H  n  K ;  while  at  the  tiums  of  the  zig- 
zag, ad  at  H,  it  wiU  have  been  stationary. 

(469.)  The  only  two  planets  —  Mercury  and  Venus  — 
whose  evolutions  are  such  as  above  described,  are  called 
inferior  planets ;  their  points  of  farthest  recess  from  the  sun 
arc  called  (as  above)  their  greatest  eastern  and  western  eloH" 
gations;  and  their  points  of  nearest  approach  to  it,  their 
inferior  and  superior  conjunctions, — the   former   when  the 
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planet  passes  between  the  earth  and  the  sun^  the  latter  when 
behind  the  siin. 

(470.)  In  art.  467.  we  have  traced  the  apparent  path  of  an 
inferior  planet,  by  considering  its  orbit  in  section,  or  as 
viewed  from  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Let  us 
now  contemplate  it  in  plan^  or  as  viewed  from  a  station  above 
that  plane,  and  projected  on  it.  Suppose  then^  S  to  represent 
the  sun,  abed  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  A  B  C  D  a  part  of 
that  of  the  earth — the  direction  of  the  circulation  being  the 
same  in  both,  viz.  that  of  the  arrow. 
When  the  planet  stands  at  a,  let  the 
earth  be  situated  at  A,  in  the  direction 
of  a  tangent,  a  A,  to  its  orbit ;  then 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  appear  at  its 
greatest  elongation  from  the  sim, —  the 
angle  a  A  S,  which  measures  their  ap- 
parent interval  as  seen  from  A,  being 
then  greater  than  in  any  other  situation  of  a  upon  its  own 
circle. 

(471.)  Now,  this  angle  being  known  by  observation,  we 
are  hereby  furnished  with  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining,  at 
least  approximately,  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun, 
or  the  radius  of  its  orbit,  supposed  a  circle.  For  the  triangle 
S  A  a  is  right-angled  at  a,  and  consequently  we  have  S  a  : 
S  A  :  :  sin.  S  A  a  :  radius,  by  which  proportion  the  radii  S  a, 
S  A  of  the  two  orbits  are  directly  compared.  K  the  orbits 
were  both  exact  circles,  this  would  of  course  be  a  perfectly 
rigorous  mode  of  proceeding:  but  (as  is  proved  by  the  inequality 
of  the  resulting  values  of  S  a  obtained  at  different  times)  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  an  excen- 
tricity  of  position,  and  a  deviation  from  the  exact  circular 
form  in  both  orbits,  to  account  for  this  difference.  Neglecting, 
liowever,  at  present  this  inequality,  a  mean  or  average  value 
of  S  a  may,  at  least,  be  obtained  from  the  frequent  repetition 
of  this  process  in  all  varieties  of  situation  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  calculations  being  performed,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
mean  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  is  about  36000000 
miles ;  and  that  of  Venus,  similarly  derived,  about  68000000 ; 
the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  95000000. 
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(472.)  The  sidereal  periods  of  the  planets  may  be  obtained 
(as  before  observed)^  with  a  considerable  approach  to  accmacy, 
by  observing  their  passages  through  the  nodes  of  their  orbits ; 
and  indeed^  when  a  certain  veiy  minute  motion  of  these  nodes 
and  the  apsides  of  their  orbits  (similar  to  that  of  the  moon's 
nodes  and  apsides,  but  incomparably  slower)  is  allowed  for, 
with  a  precision  only  limited  by  the  imperfection  of  the  iqp- 
propriate  observations.  By  such  observation,  so  corrected,  it 
uppears  that  the  sidereal  period  of  Mercury  is  87*  23**  15" 
43-9« ;  and  that  of  Venus,  224**  16*^  49"  80".  These  periods, 
however,  are  widely  different  &om  the  intervals  at  which  the 
successive  appearances  of  the  two  planets  at  their  eastern  and 
western  elongations  from  the  sun  are  observed  to  happen. 
Mercury  is  seen  at  its  greatest  splendour  as  an  evening  star, 
at  average  intervals  of  about  116,  and  Venus  at  intervab  of 
about  584  days.  The  difference  between  the  sidereal  and  syno* 
dical  revolutions  (art.  4 18.)  accounts  for  this.  Referring  again 
to  the  figure  of  art.  470.,  if  the  earth  stood  still  at  A,  while 
the  planet  advanced  in  its  orbit,  the  lapse  of  a  sidereal  period, 
which  should  bring  it  round  again  to  a,  would  also  produce  a 
similar  elongation  fix>m  the  sun.  But,  meanwhile,  the  earth 
has  advanced  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  direction  towards  E,  and 
therefore  the  next  greatest  elongation  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sun  will  happen — not  in  the  position  a  A  of  the  two  bodies, 
but  in  some  more  advanced  position,  e  E.  The  determination 
of  this  position  depends  on  a  calculation  exactly  similar  to 
what  has  been  explained  in  the  article  referred  to;  and 
we  need,  therefore,  only  here  state  the  resulting  synodical 
revolutions  of  the  two  pknets,  which  come  out  respectively 
115-877S  and  583-920*. 

(473.)  In  this  interval,  the  planet  will  have  described  a 
whole  revolution  plus  the  arc  acey  and  the  earth  only  the  arc 
A  C  £  of  its  orbit.  Dining  its  lapse,  the  inferior  conjunction 
will  happen  when  the  earth  has  a  certain  intermediate  utua- 
lion,  B,  and  the  planet  has  reached  5,  a  point  between  the 
sun  and  earth*  The  greatest  elongation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  sun  will  happen  when  the  earth  has  come  to  C,  and 
the  planet  to  c,  where  the  line  of  junction  C  c  is  a  tangent 
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to  the  interior  circle  on  the  opposite  side  from  M.  Lastly, 
the  superior  conjunction  will  happen  when  the  earth  arrives 
at  D,  and  the  planet  at  cf  in  the  same  line  prolonged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sun.  The  intervals  at  which  these  phaeno- 
mena  happen  may  easily  be  computed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  synodical  periods  and  the  radii  of  the  orbits. 

(474.)  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  in  the  proportion 
of  their  radii.  If,  then,  we  calculate  the  circumferences  of 
the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  and  the  earth,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  times  in  which  their  revolutions  are 
performed,  we  shall  find  that  the  actual  velocities  with  which 
they  move  in  then:  orbits  differ  greatly ;  that  of  Mercury 
being  about  109360  miles  per  hour,  of  Venus  80000,  and  of 
the  earth  68040.  From  this  it  follows,  that  at  the  inferior 
conjunction,  or  at  ^,  either  planet  is  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  earth,  but  with  a  greater  velocity ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, leave  the  earth  behind  it ;  and  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  planet  viewed  from  the  earth,  will  be  as  if  the  planet 
stood  still,  and  the  earth  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  from 
wliat  it  really  does.  In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  planet  must  be  contrary  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  retrograde.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  superior  conjunction,  the  real  motion  of  the 
planet  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  earth,  the 
relative  motion  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  planet  stood  still, 
and  the  earth  advanced  with  their  united  velocities  in  its  own 
proper  direction.  In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent  motion 
will  be  direct.  Both  these  results  are  in  accordance  with 
observed  fact. 

(475.)  The  stationary  points  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  consideration.  At  a  or  c,  the  points  of  greatest 
elongation,  the  motion  of  the  planet  is  directly  to  or  fit>m 
the  earth,  or  along  their  line  of  junction,  while  that  of  the 
earth  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  it.  Here,  then,  the  apparent 
motion  must  be  direct.  At  i,  the  inferior  conjunction,  we 
have  seen  that  it  must  be  retrograde,  owing  to  the  planet's 
motion  (which  is  there,  as  well  as  the  earth's,  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  junction)  surpassing  the  earth's.     Hence,  the 
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stationary  points  ought  to  lie»  as  it  is  found  by  observation 
they  do>  between  a  and  by  or  c  and  b,  viz.  in  suck  a  position 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  planet's  motion  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  junction  shall  just  compensate  for  the  excess  of  its 
velocity^  and  cause  an  equal  advance  of  each  extremity  ot 
that  line^  by  the  motion  of  the  planet  at  one  end,  and  of  tlie 
earth  at  the  other:  so  that,  for  an  instant  of  time,  the  whole 
line  shall  move  parallel  to  itself.  The  question  thus  proposed 
is  purely  geometrical,  and  its  solution  on  the  supposition  of 
circular  orbits  is  easy.     Let  E  e  and  P  p  represent  small 


arcs  of  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  planet  described  contem- 
poraneously, at  the  moment  when  the  latter  appears  stationary, 
about  S,  the  sun.  Produce  p  P  and  e  E,  tangents  at  P 
and  E,  to  meet  at  B,  and  prolong  E  P  backwards  to  Q,  join 
ep.  Then  since  P  E,  /> «  are  parallel  we  have  by  similar 
triangles  P/?:E«::PK:RE,  and  since,  putting  v  and  V 
for  the  respective  velocities  of  the  planet  and  the  eartfa» 
P  /?  :  E  e ::  r  :  V ;  therefore 

»  :  V ::  P  R  :  R  E  ::  sin.  P  E  R  :  sia  E  P  R 

::co8.  SEP  :  COS.  SPQ 
::co8.  SEP  :  cos.  (SE  P  +  E  SP) 

because  the  angles  S  E  R  and  S  P  R  arc  right  angles.    More- 
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over,  if  r  and  R  be  the  radii  of  the  respective  orbits,  we  have 
also 

r  :  R::sin.  SEP  :  sin.  (SEP  +  ESP) 

from  which  two  relations  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  values  of 
the  two  angles  SEP  and  ESP;  the  former  of  which  is  the 
apparent  elongation  of  the  planet  from  the  sun*,  the  latter 
the  difference  of  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  earth  and 
planet 

(476.)  When  we  regard  the  orbits  as  other  than  circles 
(which  they  really  are),  the  problem  becomes  somewhat  com- 
plex— too  much  so  to  be  here  entered  upon.  It  will  suffice 
to  state  the  resxilts  which  experience  verifies,  and  which 
assigns  the  stationary  points  of  Mercury  at  from  15°  to  20° 
of  elongation  from  the  sun,  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
of  Venus,  at  an  elongation  never  varying  much  fit)m  29°. 
The  former  continues  to  retrograde  during  about  22  days ; 
the  latter,  about  42. 

(477.)  We  have  said  that  some  of  the  planets  exhibit  phases 
like  the  moon.  This  is  the  case  with  both  Mercury  and 
Venus ;  and  is  readily  explained  by  a  consideration  of  their 
orbits,  such  as  we  have  above  supposed  them.  In  fact,  it 
requires  little  more  than  mere  inspection  of  the  figure  annexed, 
to  show,  that  to  a  spectator 
situated  on  the  earth  E,  an 
inferior  planet,  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  and  therefore 
bright  on  the  side  next  to 
him,  and  dark  on  that  turn- 
ed from  him,  will  appear 
full  at  the  superior  con- 
junction A ;  gibbous  (t.  e,  more  than  half  ftill,  like  the  moon 
between  the  first  and  second  quarter)  between  that  point  and 
the  points  B  C  of  its  greatest  elongation;  half-mooned  at 
these  points ;  and  crescent-shaped,  or  homed,  between  these 
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and  the  inferior  conjunction  D.  As  it  approaches  this  point, 
the  crescent  ought  to  thin  off  till  it  vanishes  altogether,  ren- 
dering the  planet  invisible,  unless  in  those  cases  where  it 
transits  the  sun's  disc,  and  appears  on  it  as  a  black  spot.  All 
these  phenomena  are  exactly  conformable  to  observation* 

(478.)  The  variation  in  brightness  of  Venus  in  different 
parts  of  its  apparent  orbit  is  very  remarkable.  This  arises 
from  two  causes:  1st,  the  varying  proportion  of  its  visible 
illuminated  area  to  its  whole  disc ;  and,  2dly,  the  varying 
angular  diameter,  or  whole  apparent  magnitude  of  the  disc 
itself.  As  it  approaches  its  inferior  conjunction  from  its 
greater  elongation,  the  half-moon  becomes  a  crescent,  which 
thins  off;  but  this  is  more  than  compensated,  for  some  time, 
by  the  increasing  apparent  magnitude,  in  consequence  of  its 
diminishing  distance.  Thus  the  total  light  received  from  it 
goes  on  increasing,  till  at  length  it  att^ns  a  maximum,  which 
takes  place  when  the  planet's  elongation  is  about  40^ 

(479.)  The  transits  of  Venus  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
taking  place  alternately  at  the  very  unequal  but  r^ularly 
recurring  intervals  of  8,  122,  8,  105,  8,  122,  &c,  years  in 
succession,  and  always  in  June  or  December.  As  astrononucal 
pha^nomena,  they  are  extremely  important ;  since  they  afford 
the  best  and  most  exact  means  we  possess  of  ascertaining  the 
sun's  distance,  or  its  parallax.  Without  going  into  the  niceties 
of  calculation  of  this  problem,  which,  owing  to  the  great  mul- 
titude of  circiunstances  to  be  attended  to,  are  extremely 
intricate,  we  shall  here  explain  its  principle,  which,  in  the 
abstract,  is  very  simple  and  obvious.  Let  E  be  the  earth, 
V  Venus,  and  S  the  sun,  and  C  D  the  portion  of  Venus's 
relative  orbit  which  she  describes  while  in  the  act  of  transiting 
the  sun's  disc.  Suppose  A  B  two  spectators  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  that  diameter  of  the  earth  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic,  and,  to  avoid  complicating  the  case,  let  us  lay 
out  of  consideration  the  earth's  rotation,  and  suppose  A,  B,  to 
retain  that  situation  during  the  whole  time  of  the  transit. 
Then,  at  any  moment  when  the  spectator  at  A  sees  the  center 
of  Venus  projected  at  a  on  the  sun's  disc,  he  at  B  will  see  it 
projected  at  b.     If  then  one  or  other  spectator  could  suddenly 
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transport  himself  from  A  to  B,  he  would  see  Venus  suddenly 
displaced  on  the  disc  from  a  to  b  ;  and  if  he  had  any  means  of 
noting  accurately  the  place  of  the  points  on  the  disc,  either 
by  micrometrical  measures  from  its  edge,  or  by  other  means, 
he  might  ascert^dn  the  angular  measure  of  a  6  as  seen  from 
the  eartL     Now,  since  A  V  a,  B  V  ^,  are  straight  lines,'  and 


therefore  make  equal  angles  on  each  side  Y^  a  b  will  be  to  A 
B  as  the  distance  of  Venus  from  the  sim  is  to  its  distance  from 
the  earth,  or  as  68  to  27,  or  nearly  as  2^  to  1 ;  ab  therefore 
occupies  on  the  sun's  disc  a  space  2^  times  as  great  as  the 
earth's  diameter ;  and  its  angular  measure  is  therefore  equal 
to  about  2^  times  the  earth's  apparent  diameter  at  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  to  five  times  the  sun's 
horizontal  parallax  (art.  298.).  Any  error,  therefore,  which 
may  be  committed  in  measuring  a  by  will  entail  only  one  fifth 
of  that  error  on  the  horizontal  parallax  concluded  from  it. 

(480.)  The  thing  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  is,  in  fact, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  zone  P  Q  R  S, 
pqr Sy  included  between  the  extreme  apparent  paths  of  the 
center  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disc,  from  its  entry  on  one 
side  to  its  quitting  it  on  the  other.  The  whole  business  of 
the  observers  at  A,  B,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this ; — to 
ascertain,  with  all  possible  care  and  precision,  each  at  his  own 
station,  this  path, — where  it  enters,  where  it  quits,  and  what 
segment  of  the  sun's  disc  it  cuts  off.  Now,  one  of  the  most 
exact  ways  in  which  (conjoined  with  careful  micrometric 
measures)  this  can  be  done,  is  by  noting  the  time  occupied  in 
the  whole  transit :  for  the  relative  angular  motion  of  Venus 
being,  in  fact,  very  precisely  known  from  the  tables  of  her 
motion,  and  the  apparent  path  being  very  nearly  a  straight 
line,  these  times  give  us  a  measure  {on  a  very  enlarged  scale) 
of  the  lengths  of  the  chords  of  the  segments  cut  off;  and  the 
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sun's  diameter  being  known  also  with  great  preciaon,  their 
Tcrsed  sines,  and  therefore  their  difference,  or  the  breadth  of 
the  zone  required,  becomes  known.  To  obtain  these  timea 
correctly,  each  observer  must  ascertidn  the  instants  of  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  center.  To  do  this,  he  must  note,  Ist,  the 
instant  when  the  first  yisible  impression  or  notch  on  the  edge 
of  the  disc  at  P  is  produced,  or  the  Jirst  external  contact; 
2dly,  when  the  planet  is  just  wholly  immersed,  and  the 
broken  edge  of  the  disc  just  closes  again  at  Q,  or  the  first 
interna/ contact ;  and,  lastly,  he  must  make  the  same  observa- 
tions at  the  egress  at  B,  S.  The  mean  of  the  internal  and 
external  contacts,  corrected  for  the  curvature  of  the  sun's 
limb  in  the  intervals  of  the  respective  points  of  contact,  in- 
ternal and  external,  gives  the  entry  and  egress  of  the  planet's 
center. 

(48 1 .)  The  modifications  introduced  into  this  process  by  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  other  geographical  stations 
of  the  observers  thereon  than  here  supposed,  are  similar  in 
their  principles  to  those  which  enter  into  the  calculation  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  or  the  occultation  of  a  star  by  ihi^  moon,  only 
more  refined.  Any  consideration  of  them,  however,  here, 
would  lead  us  too  far ;  but  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
subject,  it  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  way  in  which 
minute  elements  in  astronomy  may  become  magnified  in  their 
effects,  and,  by  being  made  subject  to  measurement  on  a 
greatly  enlarged  scale,  or  by  substituting  the  measure  of  time 
for  space,  may  be  ascertained  with  a  degree  of  precision 
adequate  to  every  purpose,  by  only  watching  favourable 
opportunities,  and  taking  advantage  of  nicely  adjusted  com- 
binations of  circiunstance.  So  important  has  this  observation 
appeared  to  astronomers,  that  at  the  last  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  on  the  most  efficient  scale^ 
by  the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  other  governments,  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
performing  it.  The  celebrated  expedition  of  Captain  Cook 
to  Otaheite  was  one  of  them.  The  general  result  of  all  the 
observations  made  on  this  most  memorable  occasion  gives 
8^'5776   for   the   sun's  horizontal  parallax.     The  two  next 
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occurrences  of  this  phsenomenon  will  happen  on  Dec  8.  1874 
and  Dec  6.  1882. 

(482.)  The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  very  elliptical^  the  ex- 
centricity  being  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  mean  distance. 
This  appears  fix)m  the  inequality  of  the  greatest  elongations 
from  the  sun,  as  observed  at  different  times,  and  which  vary 
between  the  limits  16°  12'  and  28®  48',  and,  from  exact 
measures  of  such  elongations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  orbit  of  Venus  also  is  slightly  excentric,  and  that 
both  these  planets,  in  fact,  describe  ellipses,  having  the 
sun  in  their  commom  focus. 

(483.)  Transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc  occasionally 
occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Venus,  but  more  frequently;  those 
at  the  ascending  node  in  November,  at  the  descending  in 
May.  The  intervals  (considering  each  node  separately)  are 
usually  either  13  or  7  years,  and  in  the  order  13,  13,  13,  7, 
&c. ;  but  owing  to  the  considerable  inclination  of  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  to  the  ecliptic,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
exact  expression  of  the  said  recurrence,  and  it  requires  a 
period  of  at  least  217  years  to  bring  round  the  transits  in 
regular  order.  One  will  occur  in  the  present  year  (1848), 
the  next  in  1861.  They  are  of  much  less  astronomical 
importance  than  that  of  Venus,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
Mercury  to  the  sim,  which  affords  a  much  less  favourable 
combination  for  the  determination  of  the  sun's  parallax. 

(484.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  superior  planets,  or  those 
whose  orbits  enclose  on  all  sides  that  of  the  earth.  That 
they  do  so  is  proved  by  several  circumstances :  —  1st,  They 
are  not,  like  the  inferior  planets,  confined  to  certain  limits 
of  elongation  frx>m  the  sun,  but  appear  at  all  distances  from 
it,  even  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  in  opposition;  which  could  not  happen,  did  not  the 
earth  at  such  times  place  itself  between  them  and  the  sun : 
2clly,  They  never  appear  homed,  like  Venus  or  Mercury, 
nor  even  semilimar.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  from 
the  minuteness  of  their  parallax,  we  conclude  to  be  the  most 
distant  from  us,  viz.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune, 
never  appear  otherwise   than  roimd;  a  sufficient  proo^  of 
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itself^  that  we  see  them  always  in  a  direction  not  very 
remote  from  that  in  which  the  sun's  rays  illuminate  them ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  occupy  a  station  which  is  never  very 
widely  removed  from  the  centre  of  their  orbits,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  earth's  orbit  is  entirely  enclosed  within  theirs, 
and  of  comparatively  small  diameter.  One  only  of  them. 
Mars,  exhibits  any  perceptible  phase,  and  in  its  deficiencgr 
i'rom  a  circular  outline,  never  surpasses  a  moderately  ^ibbouM 
appearance, —  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  disc  being 
never  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  whole.  To  understand 
this,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the  annexed  figure,  in 
which  E  is  the  earth,  at  its  apparent  greatest  elongation 
from  the  sun  S,  as  seen  &om  Mars,  M.  In  this  position, 
the  angle  S  M  E,  included  between  the  lines 
S  M  and  E  M,  is  at  its  maximum ;  and  there- 
fore, in  this  state  of  things,  a  spectator  on  the 
earth  is  enabled  to  see  a  greater  portion  of 
the  dark  hemisphere  of  Mars  than  in  any  other 
situation.  The  extent  of  the  phase,  then,  or 
greatest  observable  degree  of  gibbosity,  affords 
a  measure — a  sure,  although  a  coarse  and  rude 
one — of  the  angle  S  M  E,  and  therefore  of  the 
proportion  of  the  distance  SM,  of  Mars,  to 
S  E,  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars  cannot  be  less  than  1^  times  that  of  the 
earth's.  The  phases  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, being  imperceptible,  it  follows  that  their  orbits  must 
include  not  only  that  of  the  earth,  but  of  Mars  alsa 

(485.)  All  the  superior  planets  are  retrograde  in  their 
apparent  motions  when  in  opposition,  and  for  some  time 
before  and  after ;  but  they  differ  greatly  from  each  other, 
both  in  the  extent  of  their  arc  of  retrogradation,  in  the 
duration  of  their  retrograde  movement,  and  in  its  rapidity 
when  swiftest.  It  is  more  extensive  and  rapid  in  the  case 
of  Mai*8  than  of  Jupiter,  of  Jupiter  than  of  Saturn,  of  that 
planet  than  of  Uranus,  and  of  Uranus  again  than  Neptune. 
The  angular  velocity  with  which  a  planet  appears  to  re* 
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trograde  is  easily  ascert^ed  by  observing  its  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens  from  day  to  day;  and  from  such 
observations^  made  about  the  time  of  opposition^  it  is  easy 
to  conclude  the  relative  magnitudes  of  their  orbits,  as 
compared  with  the  earth's,  supposing  their  periodical  times 
known.  For,  from  these,  their  mean  angular  velocities  are 
known  also,  being  inversely  as  the  times.  Suppose,  then, 
E  e  to  be  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  M  m  a  corresponding 
portion  of  that  of  a  superior  planet,  described  on  the  day 
of  opposition,  about  the  sun  S,  on  which  day  the  three 
bodies  lie  in  one  straight  line  S  E  M  X.  Then  the  angles 
E  S  ^  and  M  S  m  are  given.  Now,  i(  e  m  be  joined  and 
prolonged  to  meet  SM  continued  in  X,  the  angle  eXE, 
which  is  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  X  e  Y,  is  evidently 
the  retrogradation  of  Mars  on  that  day,  and  is,  therefore, 
also  given.  E  e,  therefore,  and  the  angle  E  X  tf,  being  given 
in  the  right-angled  triangle  E  e  X,  the  side  E  X  is  easily 
calculated,  and  thus  S  X  becomes  known.  Consequently, 
in  the  triangle  S  wi  X,  we  have  given  the  side  S  X  and  the 
two  angles  m  S  X,  and  w  X  S,  whence  the  other  sides,  S  m, 
m  X,  are  easily  determined.  Now,  S  m  is  no  other  than  the 
radius  of  the  orbit  of  the  superior  planet  required,  which  in 
tliis  calculation  is  supposed  circular,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
earth ;  a  supposition  not  exact,  but  sufficiently  so  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  approximation  to  the  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  and 
which,  if  the  process  be  often  repeated,  in  every  variety  of 
situation  at  which  the  opposition  can  occur,  will  ultimately 
afford  an  average  or  mean  value  of  its  diameter  ftdly  to  be 
depended  upon. 

(486.)  To  apply  this  principle,  however,  to  practice,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  periodic  times  of  the  several  planets. 
These  may  be  obtained  directly,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
by  observing  the  intervals  of  their  passages  through  the 
ecliptic;  but,  owing  to  the  very  small  inclination  of  the 
orbits  of  some  of  them  to  its  plane,  they  cross  it  so  obliquely 
that  the  precise  moment  of  their  arrival  on  it  is  not  ascer- 
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tainable>  unless  by  very  nice  observations.  A  better  method 
consists  in  determining,  fix>m  the  obseryations  of  seTeral 
successive  days^  the  exact  moments  of  their  arriving  in  appo^ 
sition  with  the  sun^  the  criterion  of  which  is  a  difference  of 
longitudes  between  the  sun  and  planet  of  exactly  180^. 
The  interval  between  successive  oppositions  thus  obtained 
is  nearly  one  tynodical  period;  and  would  be  exactly  ao^ 
were  the  planet's  orbit  and  that  of  the  earth  both  circles^ 
and  uniformly  described ;  but  as  that  is  found  not  to  be  the 
case  (and  the  criterion  is,  the  inequality  of  successive  syno-. 
dical  revolutions  so  observed),  the  average  of  a  great 
number^  taken  in  all  varieties  of  situation  in  whidi  the 
oppositions  occur^  will  be  freed  from  the  elliptic  inequality* 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  mean  synodical  fenod.  From  this, 
by  the  considerations  and  by  ihe  process  of  calculation,  in- 
dicated (art  418.)  the  sidereal  periods  are  readily  obtained* 
The  accuracy  of  this  determination  will^  of  course,  be  greatly 
increased  by  embracing  a  long  interval  between  the  ex- 
treme observations  employed  In  point  of  fiict,  that  interval 
extends  to  nearly  2000  years  in  the  cases  of  the  planets 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  have  recorded  their  observations 
of  them  in  a  manner  sufficiently  careful  to  be  made  use  of. 
Their  periods  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ascertained 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  Their  numerical  values  will 
be  found  stated,  as  well  as  the  mean  distances,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits,  in  the  synoptic  table  at 
the  end  of  the  voliune,  to  which  (to  avoid  repetition)  the 
reader  is  once  for  all  referred. 

(487.)  In  casting  our  eyes  down  the  list  of  the  planetary 
distances,  and  comparing  them  with  the  periodic  times,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  certain  correspondence.  The 
greater  the  distance,  or  the  larger  the  orbit,  evidently  the 
longer  the  period.  The  order  of  the  planets,  beginning 
from  the  sun,  is  the  same,  whether  we  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  their  distances,  or  to  the  time  they  occupy  in 
completing  their  revolutions ;  and  is  as  follows :  —  Mercury, 
Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  —  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets,  or,  as 
they  arc  sometimes  also  called,  Asteroids,— Jupiter,  Saturn^ 
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Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  nmnbers  expressing  them,  we  find  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  series  is  not  that  of  simple  pro- 
portional  increase.  The  periods  increase  more  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distances.  Thus,  the  period  of  Mercury 
is  about  88  days,  and  that  of  the  Earth  365  —  being  in 
proportion  as  1  to  4*15,  while  their  distances  are  in  the 
less  proportion  of  1  to  2*56 ;  and  a  similar  remark  holds 
good  in  every  instance.  Still,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
times  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
The  square  of  2*56  is  ^'55Z%y  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  4*15.  An  intermediate  rate  of  increase,  between  the 
simple  proportion  of  the  distances  and  that  of  their  squares 
is  therefore  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  sequence  of  the 
numbers ;  but  it  required  no  ordinary  penetration  in  the 
illustrious  Kepler,  backed  by  imcommon  perseverance  and 
industry,  at  a  period  when  the  data  themselves  were  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  when  the  processes  of  trigonometry 
and  of  niunerical  calculation  were  encumbered  with  difficulties, 
of  which  the  more  recent  invention  of  logarithmic  tables 
has  happily  left  us  no  conception,  to  perceive  and  demonstrate 
the  real  law  of  their  connection.  This  connection  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  proposition:  —  "The  squares  of 
the  periodic  times  of  any  two  planets  are  to  each  other,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun."  Take,  for  example,  the  Earth  and  Mars  *, 
whose  periods  are  in  the  proportion  of  3652564  to  6869796, 
and  whose  distance  &om  the  sun  is  that  of  100000  to  152369 ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  the  calculation,  that  — 

(3652564)^  :  (6869796)^ ::  (100000/ :  (152369)». 

(488.)  Of  all  the  laws  to  which  induction  from  pure 
observation  has  ever  conducted  man,  this  third  law  (as  it  is 
called)  of  Kepler  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  remark- 

*  The  expression  of  this  law  of  Kepler  requires  a  slight  modificatioii  when 
we  come  to  the  extreme  nicety  of  numerical  calculation,  for  the  greater  planets, 
due  to  the  influence  of  tbvir  masses.  This  correction  is  imperceptible  for  tbe 
Earth  and  Mars. 
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Me,  and  the  most  pregnant  with  unportant  conseqnenoes. 
When  we  contemplate  the  constituents  of  the  pUmetaiy 
system  from  the  point  of  view  which  this  relation  affords  ub, 
it  is  no  longer  mere  analogy  which  strikes  us  —  no  longer 
a  general  resemblance  among  them,  as  individuals  independent 
of  each  other,  and  circulating  about  the  sun,  each  acoording 
to  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  connected  with  it  by  its  own 
peculiar  tie.  The  resemblance  is  now  perceived  to  be  a 
true  family  likeness;  they  are  bound  up  in  one  chain — 
interwoven  in  one  web  of  mutual  relation  and  harmonious 
agreement  —  subjected  to  one  pervading  influence,  which 
extends  from  the  centre  to  the  farthest  limits  of  that  great 
system,  of  which  all  of  them,  the  earth  included,  must  hence- 
forth be  regarded  as  members. 

(489.)  The  laws  of  elliptic  motion  about  the  son  as  a 
focus,  and  of  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  lines 
joining  the  sun  and  planets,  were  originally  established  by 
Kepler,  from  a  consideration  of  the  observed  motions  of 
Mars;  and  were  by  him  extended,  analogically,  to  all  the 
other  planets.  However  precarious  such  an  extension  might 
then  have  appeared,  modem  astronomy  has  completely  verified 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  general  coincidence  of  its  results 
with  entire  series  of  observations  of  the  apparent  places  of 
the  planets.  These  are  found  to  accord  satisfactorily  with 
the  assumption  of  a  particular  ellipse  for  each  planet,  whose 
magnitude,  degree  of  excentricity,  and  situation  in  space, 
are  numerically  assigned  in  the  synoptic  table  before  referred 
to.  It  is  true,  that  when  observations  are  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  precision,  and  when  each  planet  is  traced  through 
many  successive  revolutions,  and  its  history  carried  back,  by 
the  aid  of  calculations  founded  on  these  data,  for  many 
centuries,  we  learn  to  regard  the  laws  of  Kepler  as  only 
first  approximations  to  the  much  more  complicated  ones 
which  actually  prevail ;  and  that  to  bring  remote  observations 
into  rigorous  and  mathematical  accordance  with  each  other^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retidn  the  extremely  convenient 
nomenclature  and  relations  of  the  elliptic  system,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  modify,  to  a  certwi  extent,  our  verbal 
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expression  of  the  laws,  and  to  regard  the  numerical  data  or 
elliptic  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits  as  not  absolutely 
permanent,  but  subject  to  a  series  of  extremely  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  changes.  These  changes  may  be 
neglected  when  we  consider  only  a  few  revolutions;  but 
going  on  from  century  to  century,  and  continually  accumu- 
lating, they  at  length  produce  material  departures  in  the 
orbits  from  their  original  state.  Their  explanation  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter ;  but  for  the  present  we 
must  lay  them  out  of  consideration,  as  of  an  order  too 
minute  to  affect  the  general  conclusions  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  By  what  means  astronomers  are  enabled  to 
compare  the  results  of  the  elliptic  theory  with  observation, 
and  thus  satisfy  themselves  of  its  accordance  with  nature, 
will  be  explained  presently. 

(490.)  It  will  first,  however,  be  proper  to  point  out  what 
particular  theoretical  conclusion  is  involved  in  each  of  the 
three  laws  of  Kepler,  considered  as  satisfactorily  established, 
—  what  indication  each  of  them,  separately,  affords  of  the 
mechanical  forces  prevalent  in  our  system,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  parts  are  connected,  —  and  how,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, they  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  Newtonian 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  mainly 
supported.  To  begin  with  the  first  law,  that  of  the  equable 
description  of  areas.  —  Since  the  planets  move  in  curvilinear 
paths,  they  must  (if  they  be  bodies  obeying  the  laws  of 
dynamics)  be  deflected  from  their  otherwise  natural  recti- 
linear progress  bi/  force.  And  from  this  law,  taken  as  a 
matter  of  observed  fact,  it  follows,  that  the  direction  of  such 
force,  at  every  point  of  the  orbit  of  each  planet,  always 
passes  through  the  suru  No  matter  from  what  ultimate  cause 
the  power  which  is  called  gravitation  originates,  —  be  it  a 
virtue  lodged  in  the  sun  as  its  receptacle,  or  be  it  pressure 
from  without,  or  the  resultant  of  many  pressures  or 
solicitations  of  unknown  fluids,  magnetic  or  electric  ethers, 
or  impulses, — still,  when  finally  brought  under  our  con- 
templation, and  summed  up  into  a  single  resultant  energy — 
its  direction  is,  from  every  point  on  all  sides,  towards  the 
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surCs  center.  As  an  abstract  dynamical  proposition,  the 
reader  will  find  it  demonstrated  bj  Newton,  in  the  first 
proposition  of  the  Principioy  with  an  elementary  simplicity 
to  which  we  really  could  add  nothing  but  obscurity  by 
amplification,  that  any  body,  urged  towards  a  certain  central 
point  by  a  force  continually  directed  thereto,  and  thereby 
deflected  into  a  curvilinear  path,  will  describe  about  that 
center  equal  areas  in  equal  times :  and  vice  versd,  that  such 
equable  description  of  areas  is  itself  the  essential  criterion  of 
a  continual  direction  of  the  acting  force  towards  the  center 
to  which  this  character  belongs.  The  first  law  of  Kepler, 
then,  ^ves  us  no  information  as  to  the  nature  or  intensity  of 
the  force  ur^ng  the  planets  to  the  sun ;  the  only  condosion 
it  involves  is,  that  it  does  so  urge  them.  It  is  a  property 
of  orbitual  rotation  under  the  influence  of  central  forces 
generallt/y  and,  as  such,  we  daily  see  it  exemplified  in  a 
thousand  familiar  instances.  A  simple  experimental  illus- 
tration of  it  is  to  tie  a  bullet  to  a  thin  string,  and,  having 
whirled  it  roimd  with  a  moderate  velocity  in  a  vertical  plane, 
to  draw  the  end  of  the  string  through  a  small  ring,  or  allow 
it  to  coil  itself  round  the  finger,  or  round  a  cylindrical  rod 
held  very  firmly  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  bullet  will 
then  approach  the  center  of  motion  in  a  spiral  line ;  and  the 
increase  not  only  of  its  angular  but  of  its  linear  velocity,  and 
the  rapid  diminution  of  its  periodic  time  when  near  the 
center,  will  express,  more  clearly  than  any  words,  the  compen- 
sation by  which  its  uniform  description  of  areas  is  maintained 
under  a  constantly  diminiflhing  distance.  K  the  motion  be 
reversed,  and  the  thread  allowed  to  uncoil,  b^inning  with  a 
rapid  impulse,  the  velocity  will  dinunish  by  the  same  degrees 
as  it  before  increased.  The  increasing  rapidity  of  a  dancer's 
pirouette,  as  he  draws  in  his  limbs  and  straightens  his  whole 
person,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  his  frame  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  axis  of  his  motion,  is  another  instance  where 
the  connection  of  the  observed  effect  with  the  central  force 
exerted,  though  equally  real,  is  much  less  obvious. 

(491.)    The  second  law  of  Kepler,  or  that  which  asserts 
that  the  planets  describe  ellipses  about  the  sun  as  their  focos^ 
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involves,  as  a  consequence,  the  law  of  solar  gravitation  (so  be 
it  allowed  to  call  the  force,  whatever  it  be,  which  urges  them 
towards  the  sun)  as  exerted  on  each  individual  planet,  apart 
from  all  connection  with  the  rest.  A  straight  line,  dynamic- 
allj  speaking,  is  the  only  path  which  can  be  pursued  by  a 
body  absolutely/ free,  and  under  the  action  of  no  external  force* 
All  deflection  into  a  curve  is  evidence  of  the  exertion  of  a 
force  ;  and  the  greater  the  deflection  in  equal  times,  the 
more  intense  the  force*  Deflection  from  a  straight  line 
is  only  another  word  for  curvature  of  path ;  and  as  a  circle 
is  characterized  by  the  uniformity  of  its  curvatures  in  all  its 
parts — so  is  every  other  curve  (as  an  ellipse)  characterized 
by  the  particular  law  which  regulates  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  its  curvature  as  we  advance  along  its  circum- 
ference. The  deflecting  force,  then,  which  continually  bends 
a  moving  body  into  a  curve,  may  be  ascertained,  provided 
its  direction,  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  the  law  of  cur- 
vature of  the  curve  itself,  be  known*  Both  these  enter  as 
elements  into  the  expression  of  the  force*  A  body  may 
describe,  for  instance,  an  ellipse,  imder  a  great  variety  of 
dispositions  of  the  acting  forces :  it  may  glide  along  it,  for 
example,  as  a  bead  upon  a  polished  wire,  bent  into  an  elliptic 
form ;  in  which  case  the  acting  force  is  always  perpendicular 
to  the  wire,  and  the  velocity  is  uniform*  In  this  case  the 
force  is  directed  to  no  fixed  center,  and  there  is  no  equable 
description  of  areas  at  all.  Or  it  may  describe  it  as  we 
may  see  done,  if  we  suspend  a  ball  by  a  very  long  strings 
and,  drawing  it  a  little  aside  &om  the  perpendicular,  throw 
it  round  with  a  gentle  impulse*  In  this  case  the  acting  force 
is  directed  to  the  center  of  the  ellipse,  about  which  areas  are 
described  equably,  and  to  which  a  force  proportional  to  the 
distance  (the  decomposed  result  of  terrestrial  gravity)  per- 
petually urges  it.  *  This  is  at  once  a  very  easy  experiment, 
and  a  very  instructive  one,  and  we  shall  again  refer  to  it. 
In  the  case  before  us,  of  an  ellix)se  described  by  the  action  of 

*  If  the  suspended  body  be  a  vessel  full  of  fine  sand»  having  a  small  hole  at 
its  bottom,  the  elliptic  trace  of  its  orbit  will  be  left  in  a  sand  streak  on  a  table 
placed  below  it.  This  neat  illustration  is  due,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to 
Mr.  Babbage. 
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a  force  directed  to  the  foctu^  the  steps  of  the  myesdgation 
of  the  law  of  force  are  these :  1st,  The  law  of  the  areas 
determines  the  actual  velocity  of  the  reyolving  body  at  every 
point,  or  the  space  really  run  over  by  it  in  a  given  minute 
portion  of  time ;  2dly,  The  law  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse 
determines  the  linear  amount  of  deflection  from  the  tangent 
in  the  direction  of  thefocusy  which  corresponds  to  that  space 
so  run  over ;  3dly,  and  lastly,  The  laws  of  accelerated  motion 
declare  that  the  intensity  of  the  acting  force  causing  such 
deflection  in  its  oum  directiony  is  measured  by  or  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  that  deflection,  and  may  therefore  be  cal- 
culated in  any  particular  position,  or  generally  expressed  by 
geometrical  or  algebraic  symbols,  as  a  law  independent  of 
particular  positions,  when  that  deflection  is  so  calculated  or 
expressed.  We  have  here  the  spirit  of  the  process  by  which 
Newton  has  resolved  this  interesting  problenu  For  its 
geometrical  detail,  we  must  refer  to  the  3d  section  of  his 
Principicu  We  know  of  no  artificial  mode  of  imitating  this 
species  of  elliptic  motion ;  though  a  rude  approximation  to  it 
— enough,  however,  to  give  a  conception  of  the  alternate  iq>- 
proach  and  recess  of  the  revolving  body  to  and  from  the  focus^ 
and  the  variation  of  its  velocity — ^may  be  had  by  suspending 
a  small  steel  bead  to  a  fine  and  very  long  silk  fibre,  and 
setting  it  to  revolve  in  a  small  orbit  round  the  pole  of  a 
powerful  cylindrical  magnet,  held  upright,  and  vertically 
under  the  point  of  suspension. 

(492.)  The  third  law  of  Kepler,  which  connects  the  dis- 
tances and  periods  of  the  planets  by  a  general  rule,  bears 
with  it,  as  its  theoretical  interpretation,  this  important  con- 
sequence, viz.  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  force,  modified  only 
by  distance  from  the  sun,  which  retains  all  the  planets  in 
their  orbits  about  it.  That  the  attraction  of  the  sun  (if  such 
it  be)  is  exerted  upon  all  the  bodies  of  our  system  indiffer- 
ently, without  regard  to  the  peculiar  materials  of  which 
they  may  consist,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their  inertias,  or 
quantities  of  matter ;  that  it  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  the  elective  attractions  of  chemistry  or  of  magnetic  action^ 
which  ifl  powerless  on  other  8ul>8tances  than  iron  and  soiE»6 
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one  or  two  more^  but  is  of  a  more  universal  character^  and 
extends  equally  to  all  the  material  constituents  of  our  system^ 
and  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  abimdant  reason  to  admit)  to 
those  of  other  systems  than  our  own.  This  law>  important 
and  general  as  it  is,  results,  as  the  simplest  of  corollaries,  from 
the  relations  established  by  Newton  in  the  section  of  the 
Principia  referred  to  (Prop,  xv.),  from  which  proposition  it 
results,  that  if  the  earth  were  taken  from  its  actual  orbit,  and 
launched  anew  in  space  at  the  place,  in  the  direction,  and 
with  the  velocity  of  any  of  the  other  planets,  it  would  de- 
scribe the  very  same  orbit,  and  in  the  same  period,  which 
tliat  planet  actually  does,  a  minute  correction  of  the  period 
only  excepted,  arising  from  the  difference  between  the 
mass  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  planet.  Small  as  the 
planets  arc  compared  to  the  sun,  some  of  them  are  not,  as 
the  earth  is,  mere  atoms  in  the  comparison.  The  strict 
wording  of  Kepler's  law,  as  Newton  has  proved  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  proposition,  is  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  planets 
whose  proportion  to  the  central  body  is  absolutely  inappre- 
tiable.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  periodic  time  is 
shortened  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  root  of  the  number 
expressing  the  sun's  mass  or  inertias,  to  that  of  the  smn  of 
the  numbers  expressing  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  planet ; 
and  in  general,  whatever  be  the  masses  of  two  bodies  revolv- 
innr  round  each  other  under  the  influence  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravity,  the  square  of  their  periodic  time  will  be  expressed 
by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  cube  of  their  mean 
distance,  i,  e.  the  greater  semi-axis  of  their  elliptic  orbit, 
and  whose  denominator  is  the  sum  of  their  masses.  When 
one  of  the  masses  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  other, 
this  resolves  into  Kepler's  law ;  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  proposition  thus  generalized  stands  in  lieu  of  that 
law.  In  the  system  of  the  sun  and  planets,  however,  the 
numerical  correction  thus  introduced  into  the  results  of 
Kepler's  law  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  importance,  the  mass 
of  the  largest  of  the  planets  (Jupiter)  being  much  less  than 
a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  sun.  We  shall  presently, 
however,  perceive  all  the  importance  of  this  generalizatioD, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  satellites. 
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(493.)  It  will  first,  however,  be  proper  to  ezpUun  by  what 
process  of  calculation  the  expression  of  a  planet's  elliptio 
orbit  by  its  elements  can  be  compared  with  observation^  and 
how  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  numerical  data  ood* 
tained  in  a  table  of  such  elements  for  the  whole  system  does 
really  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  it,  and  afford  the  means  of 
determining  its  state  at  every  instant  of  time,  by  the  mere 
application  of  Kepler's  laws.  Now,  for  each  planet,  it  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  know,  1st,  the  magnitude  and 
form  of  its  ellipse ;  2dly,  the  situation  of  this  ellipse  in  space;, 
with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  and  to  a  fixed  line  drawn  therein ; 
3dly,  the  local  situation  of  the  planet  in  its  ellipse  at  some 
known  epoch,  and  its  periodic  time  or  mean  angular  velocity^ 
or,  as  it  is  called,  its  mean  motion. 

(494.)  The  magnitude  and  form  of  an  ellipse  are  deter* 
mined  by  its  greatest  length  and  least  breadth,  or  its  two 
principal  axes ;  but  for  astronomical  uses  it  is  preferable  to 
use  the  semi-axis  major  (or  half  the  greatest  length),  and 
the  excentricity  or  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  center, 
which  last  is  usually  estimated  in  parts  of  the  former.  Thns^ 
an  ellipse,  whose  length  is  10  and  breadth  8  parts  of  any 
scale,  has  for  its  major  semi-axis  5,  and  for  its  excentricity 
3  such  parts ;  but  when  estimated  in  parts  of  the  semi-axis^ 
regarded  as  a  unit,  the  excentricity  is  expressed  by  the 
fraction  f . 

(495.)  The  ecliptic  is  the  plane  to  which  an  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  most  naturally  refers  the  rest  of  the  solar  system, 
as  a  sort  of  ground-plane ;  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit  might  be 
taken  for  a  line  of  departure  in  that  plane  or  origin  of  angular 
reckoning.  Were  tiie  bxjb  Jixedy  this  would  be  the  best 
possible  ori^  of  longitudes ;  but  as  it  has  a  motion  (though 
an  excessively  slow  one),  there  is,  in  fact,  no  advantage  in 
reckoning  from  the  axis  more  than  from  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  astronomers  therefore  prefer  the  latter,  taking 
accoimt  of  its  variation  by  the  effect  of  precession,  and  re» 
storing  it,  by  calculation  at  every  instant,  to  a  fixed  position* 
Now,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  ellipse  described  by 
a  planet  with  respect  to  this  plane,  three  elements  require  to 
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be  known:  —  1st,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  2dl7^  the  line  in  which 
these  two  planes  intersect  each  other^  which  of  necessity 
passes  through  the  sun>  and  whose  position  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  therefore  given  by  stating  its 
longitude.  This  line  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes.  When 
the  planet  is  in  this  line>  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  in  its  ascending  node, 
and  its  longitude  at  that  moment  is  the  element  called  the 
longitude  of  the  node.  These  two  data  determine  the  situation 
of  the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and  there  only  remains,  for  the 
complete  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  planet's  ellipse, 
to  know  how  it  is  placed  in  that  plane,  which  (since  its  focus 
is  necessarily  in  the  sun)  is  ascertained  by  stating  the  longitude 
of  its  periheliony  or  the  place  which  the  extremity  of  the  axis 
nearest  the  sim  occupies,  when  orthographically  projected  on 
the  ecliptic 

(496.)  The  dimensions  and  situation  of  the  planet's  orbit 
thus  determined,  it  only  remains,  for  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  its  history,  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  its  motion 
in  the  orbit  so  precisely  fixed.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  know  the  moment  of  time  when  it  is 
either  at  the  perihelion,  or  at  any  other  precisely  determined 
point  of  its  orbit,  and  its  whole  period ;  for  these  being 
known,  the  law  of  the  areas  determines  the  place  at  every 
other  instant.  This  moment  is  called  (when  the  perihelion 
is  the  point  chosen)  the  perihelion  passage,  or,  when  some 
point  of  the  orbit  is  fixed  upon,  without  q>ecial  reference  to 
the  perihelion,  the  epoch. 

(497.)  Thus,  then,  we  have  seven  particulars  or  elements, 
which  must  be  numerically  stated,  before  we  can  reduce  to 
calculation  the  state  of  the  system  at  any  given  moment. 
But,  these  known,  it  is  easy  to  ascertun  the  apparent 
positions  of  each  planet,  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  sun, 
or  Is  seen  from  the  earth  at  any  time.  The  former  is  called 
the  heliocentricy  the  latter  the  geocentric,  place  of  the  planet. 

(498.)  To  commence  with  the  heliocentric  places.  Let  S 
represent  the  sun ;  P  A  N  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  being  an 
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ellipse,  haying  the  S  in  its  focus,  and  A  for  its  perihelion ; 
and  let  /?  a  N  T  represent  the  projection  of  the  orbit  on  the 

plane  of  the  ecliptic,  intersecting  the 
line  of  equinoxes  ST  in  T,  which, 
therefore,  is  the  ori^  of  longitudes. 
Then  will  S  N  be  the  line  of  nodes ; 
and  if  we  suppose  B  to  lie  on  the 
south,  and  A  on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  planet's  motion  to  be  from  B  to  A,  N  will  be 
the  ascending  node,  and  the  angle  T  S  N  the  longitude  of 
the  node.  In  like  manner,  if  P  be  the  place  of  the  planet  at 
any  time,  and  if  it  and  the  perihelion  A  be  projected  on  the 
ecliptic,  upon  the  points  p,  a,  the  angles  T  S  /?,  T  S  a,  will 
be  the  respective  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  planet  and  of 
the  perihelion,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  and 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  ^ven  elements.  Lastly,  the  angle 
/?  S  P  is  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  planet,  which  is  also 
reqmred  to  be  known. 

(499.)  Now,  the  time  being  ^ven,  and  also  the  moment  of 
the  planet's  passing  the  perihelion,  the  interval,  or  the  time 
of  describing  the  portion  A  P  of  the  orbit,  is  given,  and  the 
periodical  time,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  being 
known,  the  law  of  proportionality  of  areas  to  the  times  of 
their  description  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  area  ASP. 
From  this  it  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  determine  the 
corresponding  angle  ASP,  which  is  called  the  planet's  true 
anomaly.  Tins  problem  is  of  the  kind  called  transcendental, 
and  has  been  resolved  by  a  great  variety  of  processes,  some 
more,  some  less  intricate.  It  offers,  however,  no  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  is  practically  resolved  with  great  facility  by 
the  help  of  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose,  adapted  to 
the  case  of  each  particular  planet.  * 

•  It  will  readily  be  understood,  th«t,  ezeept  in  the  eeae  of  untftirm  circular 
motion,  an  equable  description  of  oreoj  about  any  center  b  incompatible  with 
an  equable  description  of  amgles.  The  object  of  the  problem  in  the  text  b  to 
pass  from  the  area^  supposed  known,  to  the  angle,  supposed  unknown  :  in  other 
words,  to  derive  the  true  amount  of  angular  motion  from  the  perihelion,  or  tlio 
true  anomaly  from  what  b  technically  calliHl  the  mean  anomaly,  that  is,  the  mean 
angular  motion  which  would  have  been  performed  had  the  motion  ta  amok  been 
uniform  instead  of  the  motion  t»  area.     It  happens  fortunately,  that  thia  b  th* 
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(500.)  The  true  anomaly  thus  obtained^  the  planet's 
angular  distance  from  the  node,  or  the  angle  N  S  P,  is  to  be 
found.  Now,  the  longitudes  of  the  perihelion  and  node  being 
respectively  T  a  and  T  N,  which  are  given,  their  difference 
a  N  is  also  given,  and  the  angle  N  of  the  spherical  right- 
angled  triangle  A  N  a,  being  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  is  known.  Hence  we  calculate 
the  arc  N  A,  or  the  angle  N  S  A,  which,  added  to  A  S  P, 
gives  the  angle  N  S  P  required.  And  from  this,  regarded 
as  the  measure  of  the  arc  N  P,  forming  the  hypothenuse 
of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  P  N  /?,  whose  angle  N, 
as  before,  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  obtidn  the  other  two  sides, 
N  p  and  P  p.  The  latter,  being  the  measure  of  the  angle 
/?  S  P,  expresses  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude ;  the  former 
measures  the  angle  N  S  /?,  or  the  planet's  distance  in  lon- 
gitude from  its  node,  which,  added  to  the  known  angle 
T  S  N,  the  longitude  of  the  node,  gives  the  heliocentric  lon- 
gitude. This  process,  however  circuitous  it  may  appear, 
when  once  well  understood  may  be  gone  through  numerically 
by  the  aid  of  the  usual  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical 
tables,  in  little  more  time  than  it  will  have  taken  the  reader 
to  peruse  its  description. 

(501.)  The  geocentric  differs  from  the  heliocentric  place 
of  a  planet  by  reason  of  that  parallactic  change  of  apparent 
situation  which  arises  from  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit. 
Were  the  planets'  distances  as  vast  as  those  of  the  stars,  the 
earth's  orbitual  motion  would  be  insensible  when  viewed 
from  them,  and  they  would  always  appear  to  us  to  hold  the 
same  relative  situations  among  the  fixed  stars  as  if  viewed 
from  the  sun,  t.  e.  they  would  then  be  seen  in  their  heliocentric 
places.  The  difference,  then,  between  the  heliocentric  and 
geocentric  places  of  a  planet  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  with 
its  parallax,  arising  from  the  earth's  removal  from  the  centre 

simplest  of  all  problems  of  the  transcendental  kind,  and  can  be  resolved,  in  the 
most  difficult  case,  by  the  rule  of**  false  position,**  or  trial  and  error,  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  resolved  instantly  on  inspection  by  a  simple 
and  easily  constructed  piece  of  mechanism,  of  which  the  reader  may  see  a 
(k'scription  in  the  Cambridge  Pliilosophical  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  425.,  by 
tlie  author  of  this  Work. 
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of  the  system  and  its  annual  motion.  It  follows  from  tlus, 
that  the  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  its  amount,  and 
the  consequent  determination  of  the  apparent  place  of  each 
planet,  as  referred  from  the  earth  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  must  be  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  its  linear  di^ 
tanccs  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sun,  as  compared  with 
the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  angular  podtionB 
of  all  three  with  respect  to  each  other. 

(502.)  Suppose,  therefore,  S  to  represent  the  sun,  E  the 
earth,  and  P  the  planet;  S  T  the  line  of  equinoxes,  T  £ 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  F/7  a  perpendicular  let  fall  born  the 
planet  on  the  ecliptic.  Then  will  the  angle  S  P  E  (according 
to  the  general  notion  of  parallax  conveyed  in  art  69)  re- 
present the  parallax  of  the  planet 
arising  from  the  change  of  station 
from  S  to  E  ;  E  P  will  be  the  appa- 
rent direction  of  the  planet  seen  from 
E ;  and  if  S  Q  be  drawn  parallel  to 
E  fy  the  angle  T  S  Q  wiU  be  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the 
planet,  while  T  S  E  represents  the  heliocentric  lon^tude  of 
the  earth,  T  S  p  that  of  the  planet.  The  fonner  of  these, 
SET,  is  given  by  the  solar  tables ;  the  latter,  T  S  p,  is 
found  by  the  process  above  described  (art  500).  Moreover, 
S  P  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  planet's  orbit,  and  S  E  that 
of  the  earth's,  both  of  which  are  determined  from  the  known 
dimensions  of  their  respective  ellipses,  and  the  places  of  the 
bodies  in  them  at  the  assigned  time.  Lastly,  the  angle 
P  S  />  is  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude. 

(503.)  Our  object,  then,  is,  from  all  these  data,  to  de- 
termine the  angle  T  S  Q,  and  P  E  /?,  which  is  the  geocentric 
latitude.  The  process,  then,  will  stand  as  follows:  —  1st, 
In  the  triangle  S  P  />,  right-angled  at  /?,  given  S  P,  and  the 
angle  P  S  />  (the  planet's  radius  vector  and  heliocentric 
latitude),  find  S  p  and  F  p ;  2dly,  In  the  triangle  S  E  z^, 
given  S  p  (just  found),  S  E  (the  earth's  radius  vector),  and 
the  angle  E  S  p  (the  difference  of  heliocentric  longitudes  of 
the  earth  and  planet),  find  the  angle  S/>E,  and  the  side 
E  p.     The  former  being  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  pSQ, 
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is  the  parallactic  removal  of  the  planet  in  longitude,  which, 
added  to  T  S  />,  gives  its  geocentric  longitude.  The  latter, 
E  p  (which  is  called  the  curtate  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  earth),  gives  at  once  the  geocentric  latitude,  by  means  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  P  E  ;>,  of  which  E  p  and  P  /?  are 
known  sides,  and  the  angle  P  E  />  is  the  geocentric  latitude 
sought. 

(504.)  The  calculations  required  for  these  purposes  are 
nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  processes  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry ;  and,  though  somewhat  tedious,  are  neither  intricate 
nor  difficult  When  executed,  however,  they  aflford  us  the 
means  of  comparing  the  places  of  the  planets  actually 
observed  with  the  elliptic  theory,  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
and  thus  putting  it  to  the  severest  trial ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
testimony  of  such  computations,  so  brought  into  comparison 
with  observed  facts,  that  we  declare  that  theory  to  be  a  true 
representation  of  nature. 

(505.)  The  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  in  which 
astronomy  has  been  cultivated.  Uranus  was  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  in  1781,  March  13th,  in  the  course  of  a 
review  of  the  heavens,  in  which  every  star  visible  in  a 
telescope  of  a  certain  power  was  brought  under  close  ex 
amination,  when  the  new  planet  was  immediately  detected 
by  its  disc,  under  a  high  magnifying  power.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  to  have  been  observed  on  many  previous 
occasions,  with  telescopes  of  insufficient  power  to  show  its 
disc,  and  even  entered  in  catalogues  as  a  star ;  and  some  of 
the  observations  which  have  been  so  recorded  have  been 
used  to  improve  and  extend  our  knowledge  of  its  orbit 
The  discovery  of  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets  dates  from  the 
first  day  of  1801,  when  Ceres  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  at 
l^alermo ;  a  discovery  speedily  followed  by  those  of  Juno  by 
]>rofes8or  Harding,  of  Gottingen,  in  1804 ;  and  of  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  in  1802  and  1807  re- 
spectively. It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  this  important 
addition  to  our  system  had  been  in  some  sort  surmised  as  a 
thing  not  unlikely,  on  the  ground  that  the  interval  between 
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the  orbit  of  Mercury  and  the  other  planetary  orbits,  go  on 
doubling  as  we  recede  from  the  sun,  or  nearly  sa  Thni^ 
the  interval  between  the  orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Mercury  is 
nearly  twice  that  between  those  of  Venus  and  Mercury; 
that  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Mercury  neariy  twice 
that  between  the  Earth  and  Mercury;  and  |^  on.  The 
interval  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  M^rcuiy,  how- 
ever, is  much  too  great,  and  would  form  an  exception  to  this 
law,  which  is,  however,  again  resumed  in  the  case  of 
the  three  planets  next  in  order  of  remoteness,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus.  It  was  therefore  thrown  out,  by  the 
late  professor  Bode,  of  Berlin,*  as  a  possible  surmise,  that 
a  planet  not  then  yet  discovered  might  exist  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  astronomers  on  finding  not  one  only,  but 
four  planets,  diiBfering  greatly  in  all  the  other  elements  of  their 
orbits,  but  agreeing  very  nearly,  both  inter  se,  and  with  the 
above  stated  empirical  law,  in  respect  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun.  No  account,  d  priori  or  from  theory,  was  to 
be  given  of  this  singular  progression,  which  is  not,  like 
Kepler's  laws,  strictly  exact  in  numerical  verification:  but 
the  circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned  tended  to  create 
a  strong  belief  that  it  was  something  beyond  a  mere  ac- 
cidental coincidence,  and  bore  reference  to  the  essential 
structure  of  the  planetary  system.  It  was  even  conjectured 
that  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets  are  fragments  of  some  greater 
planet  which  formerly  circidated  in  that  interval,  but  which 
has  been  blown  to  atoms  by  an  explosion;  an  idea  coun- 
tenanced by  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  these  bodies  which 
present  discs ;  and  it  was  argued  that  in  that  case  innumerable 
more  such  fragments  must  exist  and  might  come  to  be  here- 
after discovered.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a 
speculation  as  a  physical  hypothesis,  this  conduaon  has  been 
verified  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  matter  of  fact  by 
subsequent  discovery,  the  result  of  a  carefnl   and  minute 

*  The  empirical  law  itself,  as  tre  have  aboTe  stated  it,  is  ascribed  by  Voiroo, 
not  to  Bode  (who  would  appear,  howerer,  at  all  erents,  to  have  first  drawn 
attention  to  this  interpretation  of  its  interruption,)  but  to  profcwor  Titiua  of 
Wittemberg     (Voiron,  Supplement  to  Bailly.) 
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examination  and  mapping  down  of  the  smaller  stars  in 
and  near  the  zodiac,  undertaken  with  that  express  object 
Zodiacal  charts  of  this  kind,  the  product  of  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  many  astronomers,  have  been  constructed,  in 
which  every  star  down  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude  is 
inserted,  and  these  stars  being  compared  with  the  actual 
stars  of  the  heavens,  the  intrusion  of  any  stranger  within 
their  limits  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  when  the  comparison 
itj  systematically  conducted.  The  discovery  of  Astra^a,  and 
that  of  Hebe  by  professor  Hcncke,  date  respectively  from 
December  8th,  1845,  and  July  1st,  1847  ;  those  of  Iris  and 
Flora,  by  Mr.  Hind,  from  August  13th  and  October  18th, 
1847  ;  of  Metis,  by  Mr.  Graham,  from  April  25th,  1848 ;  and 
of  Ilygeia,  by  M.  De  Gasparis,  April  12th,  1849. 

(506.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  marks  in  a  signal  manner 
the  maturity  of  astronomical  science.  The  proof,  or  at  least 
the  urgent  presumption  of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet,  as 
a  means  of  accounting  (by  its  attraction)  for  certain  small 
irregularities  observed  in  the  motions  of  Uranus,  was  afforded 
almost  simultaneously  by  the  independent  researches  of  two 
geometers,  Messrs.  Adams  of  Cambridge  and  Leverrier  of 
l^aris,  who  were  enabled,  from  theory  aloncy  to  calculate 
whereabouts  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  heavens,  if  visible , 
the  places  thus  independently  calculated  agreeing  suipris- 
ingly.  Within  a  single  degree  of  the  place  assigned  by 
M.  Leverrier*s  calculations,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
Dr.  Galle  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  it  was  actually 
found  by  that  astronomer  on  the  very  first  night  after  the 
receipt  of  that  communication,  on  turning  a  telescope  on  the 
spot,  and  comparing  the  stars  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood with  those  previously  laid  down  in  one  of  the  zodiacal 
charts  already  alluded  to.*  This  remarkable  verification 
of  an  indication  so  extraordinary  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1846.t 

*  Constructed  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  of  Berlin.     On  reading  the  history  of  this 
nuble  dlscoTery,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Schiller — 

"  Mit  dem  Genius  stcbt  die  Natur  in  ewigem  Bunde^ 
Was  der  Eine  verspricht  leistct  die  Andre  gewisa.** 

t  Professor  C!)a]lia,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  directing  the  Northum* 
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(507.)  The  mean  distanoe  of  Neptune  firom  the  mm,  how- 
ever^ 80  far  from  falling  in  with  the  supposed  law  of  planetary 
distances  above  mentioned,  offers  a  decided  case  of  discord- 
ance. The  interval  between  its  orbit  and  that  of  Mercury, 
instead  of  being  nearly  double  the  interval  between  those  of 
Uranus  and  Mercury,  does  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the  latter 
interval  by  much  more  than  half  its  amount  This  remark* 
able  exception  may  serve  to  make  us  cautious  in  the  too 
ready  admission  of  empirical  laws  of  this  nature  to  the  rank 
of  fundamental  truths,  though,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
they  may  prove  useful  auxiliaries,  and  serve  as  stej^ung 
stones,  affording  a  temporary  footing  in  the  path  to  great 
discoveries.  The  force  of  this  remark  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  come  to  explfun  more  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  theoretical  views  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune 
itself. 

(508.)  We  shaU  devote  the  rest  of  this  chapter  to  an 
account  of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  probable  condition  of 
the  several  planets,  so  far  as  the  former  are  known  by  ob- 
servation, or  the  latter  rest  on  probable  grounds  of  conjecture. 
In  this,  three  features  principally  strike  us  as  necessarily 
productive  of  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  provisions  by 
which,  if  they  be,  like  our  earth,  inhabited,  annual  life  must 
be  supported.  These  are,  first,  the  difference  in  their  re- 
spective supplies  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun;  secondly, 
the  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  gravitating  forces  which 
must  subsbt  at  their  surfaces,  or  the  different  ratios  which, 
on  their  several  globes,  the  inertiiB  of  bodies  must  bear  to 
their  weights;  and,  thirdly,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  which,  &om  what  we  know  of  their  mean 
density,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  consist  The 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  is  nearly  seven  times  greater  on 
Mercury  than  on  the  Earth,  and  on  Uranus  330  times  less; 

berland  telescope  of  that  Inititution  to  the  place  astigncd  by  Mr.  AduiMrt 
calculations  and  its  Ticinity,  on  the  AXh  and  12th  of  August  1846,  wmm  the 
planet  on  both  those  dajs,  and  noted  its  place  (among  those  of  other  stars)  lor 
re^bsenration.  He,  however,  poUpomtd  the  comparuom  ai  the  placet  obeenred, 
and,  not  possessing  Dr.  Dremiker's  chart  (which  would  have  at  once  indicated 
the  presence  of  an  unmapped  star),  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  planet*^ 
existence  a.%  a  visible  object  till  its  announcement  as  such  by  Dr.  GaUc 
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the  proportion  between  the  two  extremes  being  that  of  up- 
wards of  2000  to  1.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the 
condition  of  our  globe,  were  the  sun  to  be  septupled,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  greater  ratio  I  or  were  it  diminished  to  a 
seventh,  or  to  a  300th  of  its  actual  power  I  Again,  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity,  or  its  efficacy  in  counteracting  muscular 
power  and  repressing  animal  activity,  on  Jupiter,  is  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  that  on  the  Earth,  on  Mars  not  more 
than  one-half,  on  the  Moon  one-sixth,  and  on  the  smaller 
planets  probably  not  more  than  one-twentieth ;  giving  a  scale 
of  which  the  extremes  are  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  one. 
Lastly,  the  density  of  Saturn  hardly  exceeds  one-eighth  of 
the  mean  density  of  the  Earth,  so  that  it  must  consist  of  ma- 
terials not  much  heavier  than  cork.  Now,  under  the  various 
combinations  of  elements  so  important  to  life  as  these,  what 
iininense  diversity  must  we  not  admit  in  the  conditions  of 
that  great  problem,  the  maintenance  of  animal  and  intel- 
lectual existence  and  happiness,  which  seems,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  what  we  see  around  us  in  our  own  planet,  and 
by  the  way  in  which  every  comer  of  it  is  crowded  with  living 
beings,  to  form  an  unceasing  and  worthy  object  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Benevolence  and  Wisdom  which  preside  over  all  I 
(509.)  Quitting,  however,  the  region  of  mere  speculation, 
we  will  now  show  what  information  the  telescope  affords  us 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  planets  within  its  reach. 
Of  Mercury  we  can  see  little  more  than  that  it  is  round,  and 
exhibits  phases.  It  is  too  small,  and  too  much  lost  in  the 
constant  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  to  allow  us  to  make 
out  more  of  its  nature.  The  real  diameter  of  Merciuy  is 
about  3200  miles :  its  apparent  diameter  varies  from  5''  to 
12'^  Nor  does  Venus  offer  any  remarkable  peculiarities: 
although  its  real  diameter  is  7800  miles,  and  although  it  oc- 
casionally attains  the  considerable  apparent  diameter  of  61^', 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  planet,  it  is  yet  the 
most  difficult  of  them  all  to  define  with  telescopes.  The 
intense  lustre  of  its  illuminated  part  dazzles  the  sight,  and 
exaggerates  every  imperfection  of  the  telescope ;  yet  we  see 
clearly  that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over  with  permanent 
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spots  like  the  Moon ;  we  notice  in  it  neither  mountains  nor 
shadows^  but  a  imiform  brightness,  in  which  sometimes  we 
may  indeed  fancy,  or  perhaps  more  than  fancy,  brighter  or 
obscurer  portions,  but  can  seldom  or  never  rest  fiilly  satisfied 
of  the  fact.  It  is  from  some  observations  of  this  kind  that  both 
Venus  and  Mercury  have  been  concluded  to  revolve  on  their 
axes  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  Earth,  though  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  Bianchini,  and  other  more  recent  observers 
have  contended  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  times  that  length. 
The  mQ3t  natural  conclusion,  from  the  very  rare  ^peanmce 
and  want  of  permanence  in  the  spots,  is,  that  we  do  not  see, 
as  in  the  Moon,  the  real  surface  of  these  planets,  but  only 
their  atmospheres,  much  loaded  with  douds,  and  which  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  their  sun* 
shine. 

(510.)  The  case  is  very  different  ¥rith  Mars.  In  this 
planet  we  frequently  discern,  with  perfect  distinctness,  the 
outlines  of  what  may  be  continents  and  sea&  (See  Plate  III. 
Jig.  1.,  which  represents  Mars  in  its  gibbous  state,  as  seen 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1830,  in  the  20-feet  reflector  at 
Slough.)  Of  these,  the  former  are  distinguished  by  that 
ruddy  colour  which  characterizes  the  light  of  this  planet 
(which  always  appears  red  and  fiery),  and  indicates,  no 
doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil,  like  what  the  red 
sandstone  districts  on  the  Earth  may  possibly  offer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mars,  only  more  decided.  Contrasted  with 
this  (by  a  general  law  in  optics),  the  seas,  as  we  may  call 
them,  appear  greenish.*  These  spots,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  seen  equally  distinct,  but,  when  seen,  they  offer 
the  appearance  of  forms  considerably  definite  and  highly 
characteristic,t  brought  successively  into  view  by  the  rotation 
of  the  planet,  from  the  assiduous  observation  of  which  it  has 
even  been  found  practicable  to  construct  a  rude  chart  of  the 

*  I  hare  noticed  the  phenomena  described  in  the  teit  on  mmny  oceMiom,  but 
never  more  distinct  than  on  the  occasion  when  the  drawing  was  made  from 
whicli  the  figure  in  Plate  I.  is  engraved Author. 

t  The  reader  will  find  many  of  these  forms  represented  in  Schumadber*s  At^ 
tronomUche  Sachrichten^  No.  191,  434,  and  in  the  chait  in  No.  349.  by  Mi 
IK'vr  ami  MaMlcr. 
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surface  of  the  planet.  The  variety  in  the  spots  may  arise 
from  the  planet  not  being  destitute  of  atmosphere  and  clouds ; 
and  what  adds  greatly  to  the  probability  of  this  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  brilliant  white  spots  at  its  poles^  —  one  of  which 
appears  in  our  figure,  —  which  have  been  conjectured,  with 
some  probability,  to  be  snow ;  as  they  disappear  when  they 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  sim,  and  are  greatest  when 
just  emerging  from  the  long  night  of  their  polar  winter,  the 
snow  line  then  extending  to  about  six  degrees  (reckoned  on 
a  meridian  of  the  planet)  from  the  pole.  By  watching  the 
spots  during  a  whole  night,  and  on  successive  nights,  it  is 
found  that  Mars  has  a  rotation  on  an  axis  inclined  about 
30**  18'  to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  a  period  of  24'*  37°*  23»»  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Earth's,  or  from  west  to  east.  The 
greatest  and  least  apparent  diameters  of  Mars  are  ^"  and 
18^^,  and  its  real  diameter  about  4100  miles. 

(511.)  We  now  come  to  a  much  more  magnificent  planet, 
Jupiter,  the  largest  of  them  all,  being  in  diameter  no  less 
than  87,000  miles,  and  in  bulk  exceeding  that  of  the  Earth 
nearly  1300  times.  It  is,  moreover,  dignified  by  the  atten- 
dance of  four  moons  J  satellites y  or  secondary  planets,  as  they  are 
called,  which  constantly  accompany  and  revolve  about  it,  as 
the  Moon  does  round  the  Earth,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
forming  with  their  principal,  or  primary ,  a  beautifrd  miniature 
system,  entirely  analogous  to  that  greater  one  of  which  their 
central  body  is  itself  a  member,  obeying  the  same  laws,  and 
exemplifying,  in  the  most  striking  and  instructive  manner, 
the  prevalence  of  the  gravitating  power  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  their  motions :  of  these,  however,  we  shall  speid^  more 
at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 

(512.)  The  disc  of  Jupiter  is  always  observed  to  be 
crossed  in  one  certain  direction  by  dark  bands  or  belts  pre- 
senting the  appearance,  in  Plate  HI,  Jig.  2.,  which  represents 
this  planet  as  seen  on  the  23d  of  September,  1832,  in  the 
20-feet  reflector  at  Slough.  These  belts  are,  however,  by  no 
means  alike  at  all  times ;  they  vary  in  breadth  and  in  situa- 

•  Beer  and  Madler,  A$tr,  Nachr.  349. 
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lion  on  the  disc  (though  never  in  their  general  (firection). 
Thej  have  even  been  seen  broken  up  and  distributed  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  planet ;  but  this  phaenomenon  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Branches  running  out  firom  them,  and  sabdi- 
vitiions^  as  represented  in  the  figure,  as  well  as  evident  daric 
Biyots,  are  by  no  means  uncommon;  and  from  these,  atteiH 
tivcly  watched,  it  is  concluded  that  this  planet  revolves  in 
the  surprisingly  short  period  of  9^  55^  50*  (sid.  time),  on  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  belts.  Now,  it  is 
very  remarkable,  and  forms  a  most  satisfactory  comment  on 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  Earth  has 
been  deduced  from  its  diurnal  rotation,  that  the  outline  of 
Jupiter's  disc  is  evidently  not  circular,  but  elliptic,  being 
considerably  flattened  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  of  rotation. 
This  appearance  is  no  optical  illusion,  but  is  authenticated  by 
micrometrical  measures,  which  assign  107  to  100  for  the 
proportion  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  And  to 
confirm,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  those  principles 
on  which  our  former  conclusions  have  been  founded,  and 
fully  to  authorize  their  extension  to  this  remote  system,  it 
appears,  on  calculation,  that  this  is  really  the  degree  of  ob- 
lateness  which  corresponds,  on  those  principles,  to  the  di- 
mensions of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  time  of  his  rotation* 

(513.)  The  parallelism  of  the  belts  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter, 
their  occasional  variations,  and  the  appearances  of  spots  seen 
upon  them,  render  it  extremely  probable  that  they  subsist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet,  forming  tracts  dT  compa- 
ratively clear  sky,  determined  by  currents  analogoos  to  our 
trade-winds,  but  of  a  much  more  steady  and  decided  charac- 
ter, as  might  indeed  be  expected  irom  the  immense  velocity 
of  its  rotation*  That  it  is  the  comparatively  darker  body  of 
the  planet  which  appears  in  the  belts  is  evident  from  this,— 
that  tiiey  do  not  come  up  in  all  their  strength  to  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  but  fade  away  gradually  before  they  reach  it.  (See 
Plato  111.  Jiff.  2.)  The  apparent  diameter  of  Jupiter  varies 
from  30''  to  46". 

(514.)  A  still  more  wonderful,  and,  as  it  may  be  tenned, 
elaborately  artificial  mechanism,  is  disi)laycd  in  Saturn,  the 
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next  in  order  of  remoteness  to  Jupiter,  to  which  it  is  not 
much  inferior  in  magnitude,  being  about  79,000  miles  in  dia* 
meter,  nearly  1000  times  exceeding  the  earth  in  bulk,  and 
subtending  an  apparent  angular  diameter  at  the  earth,  of 
about  18'^  at  its  mean  distance.  This  stupendous  globe, 
besides  being  attended  by  no  less  than  eight  satellites,  or 
moons,  is  surrounded  with  three  broad,  flat,  extremely  thin 
rings,  concentric  with  the  planet  and  with  each  other,  the 
inner  being  very  faint  and  semi-transparent ;  all  lying  in  one 
plane,  and  separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval  from  each 
other  throughout  their  whole  circumference,  as  they  are  from 
the  planet  by  a  much  wider.  The  dimensions  of  thb  extra- 
ordinary appendage  are  as  follow*  : — 

"  Milef. 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  bright  ring     -         -         -  40*095  =  176,418 

Interior  ditto -         -         -  35-289=155,272 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  bright  ring      ...  34*475  =  151,690 

Interior  ditto 26*668=117,339 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body           ...         -  17*991  =   79,160 

Interval  between  the  planet  and  interior  bright  ring     -  4*339  ^   1 9,090 

Interval  of  the  rings  •         .--.--  0*408=      1,791 

Thickness  of  the  rings  not  cxeeediog  •         .         -         .  .       s        250 

The  figure  {Jip-  3.  Plate  III.)  represents  Saturn  surrounded 
by  its  rings,  and  having  its  body  striped  with  dark  belts, 
somewhat  similar,  but  broader  and  less  strongly  marked  than 
those  of  Jupiter,  and  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  similar  cause,  f 
That  the  ring  is  a  solid  opake  substance  is  shown  by  its 
throwing  its  shadow  on  the  body  of  the  planet,  on  the  side 
nearest  the  sun,  and  on  the  other  side  receiving  that  of  the 
body,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  From  the  parallelism  of  the 
belts  with  the  plane  of  the  ring,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  planet  is  perpendicular  to,  that 
plane;  and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional 
appearance  of  extensive  dusky  spots  on  its  surface,  which 

*  These  dimensions  are  calculated  from  Prof.  Stnive's  micrometric  messures^ 
Mem.  Art.  Soc.  iii.  301.,  with  the  exception  of  the  thickness  of  the  ring,  which 
is  concluded  from  its  total  disappearance  in  )  833,  in  a  telescope  which  would 
certainly  have  shown,  as  a  visible  object,  a  line  of  light  one>twentieth  of  a 
second  in  breadth.  The  interval  of  the  rings  here  stated  is  possibly  somewhat 
too  small. 

f  The  equatorial  bright  belt  is  generally  weU  seen.  The  subdiviiioii  of  the 
dark  one  by  two  narrow  bright  bands  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  represented  in  the 
plate. 
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when  watched,  like  the  spots  on  Mars  or  Jupiter,  indicate  a 
rotation  in  10^  29°^  17'  about  an  axis  so  situated. 

(515.)  The  axis  of  rotation,  like  that  of  the  earth,  preserves 
its  parallelism  to  itself  during  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  its 
orbit ;  and  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  ring,  whose 
plane  is  constantly  inclined  at  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  angle  to  that  of  the  orbit,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
ecliptic,  viz.  28^  IV;  and  intersects  the  latter  plane  in  a 
line,  which  makes  at  present*  an  angle  with  the  line  of 
equinoxes  of  167^  31^  So  that  the  nodes  of  the  ring  lie  in 
167**  31'  and  347"*  31'  of  longitude.  Whenever,  then,  the 
planet  happens  to  be  situated  in  one  or  other  of  these  longi- 
tudes, as  at  C,  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  sui^ 
which  then  illuminates  only  the  edge  of  it.  And  if  the 
earth  at  that  moment  be  in  F,  it  will  see  the  ring  edgeways, 
the  planet  being  in  opposition,  and  therefore  most  favour- 
ably situated  (ccstens  paribus)  for  observation.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ring,  if  seen  at  all,  can  only  appear  as  a 
very  narrow  straight  line  of  light  projecting  on  either  side 
of  the  body  as  a  prolongation  of  its  diameter.  In  &ct,  it  is 
quite  invisible  in  any  but  telescopes  of  extraordinary  power.f 
This  remarkable  phenomenon  takes  place  at  intervals  of  fif- 
teen years  nearly  (being  a  semi-period  of  Saturn  in  its  orbit). 
One  disappearance  at  least  must  take  place  whenever  Saturn 
passes  either  node  of  its  orbit;  but  three  must  frequently 
happen,  and  two  are  possible.  To  show  this,  suppose  S  to 
be  the  sun,  A  B  C  D  part  of  Satum^s  orbit  situated  eo  as  to 
include  the  node  of  the  ring  (at  C) ;  £  F  G  H  the  Earth's 
orbit;  SC  the  line  of  the  node;  £B,  OD  parallel  to  SC 
touching  the  earth's  orbit  in  £  G  ;  and  let  the  direction  of 
motion  of  both  bodies  be  that  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Then 
since  the  ring  preserves  its  parallelism,  its  plane  can  nowhere 
intersect  the  earth's  orbit,  and  therefore  no  disappearance 
can  take  plac^  unless  the  planet  be  between  B  and  D :  and, 

*  According  to  Bcessi,  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  ring  increieci  be 
46"462-  per  annum.      In  1800  it  was  166^  53^  8"-9. 

f  Its  dixappcarancc  was  complete  when  obecnred  with  a  reflector  eighteen 
inches  in  a|>orture  and  twenty  feet  in  focal  length  on  the  S9th  of  April,  1838, 
by  the  author. 
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on  the  other  hand^  a  disappearance  is  possible  (if  the  earth 
be  rightly  situated)  during  the  whole  time  of  the  description 


of  the  arc  B D.  Now,  since  SB  or  S D,  the  distance  of 
Saturn  from  the  Sun,  is  to  S  E  or  S  G,  that  of  the  Earth,  as 
9-54  to  1,  the  angle  C  S  D  or  C  S  B  z=  6M',  and  the  whole 
angle  B  S  D  =  12**  2',  which  is  described  by  Saturn  (on  an 
average)  in  359*46  days,  wanting  only  5'8  days  of  a  complete 
year.  The  Earth  then  describes  very  nearly  an  entire  revo- 
lution within  the  limits  of  time  when  a  disappearance  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  since,  in  either  half  of  its  orbit  E  F  G  or  G  H  F, 
it  may  equally  encounter  the  plane  of  the  ring,  one  such 
encounter  at  least  is  unavoidable  within  the  time  specified. 

(516.)  Let  G  a  be  the  arc  of  the  Earth's  orbit  described 
from  G  in  5*8  days.  Then  if,  at  the  moment  of  Saturn's 
arrival  at  B,  the  Earth  be  at  <?,  it  will  encounter  the  plane 
of  the  ring  advancing  parallel  to  itself  and  to  B  E  to  meet 
it,  somewhere  in  the  quadrant  HE,  as  at  M,  after  which 
it  will  be  behind  that  plane  (with  reference  to  the  direction 
of  Saturn's  motion)  through  all  the  arc  ME FG  up  to  G, 
where  it  will  again  overtake  it  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
planet  quitting  the  arc  B  D.  In  this  state  of  things  there 
will  be  two  disappearances.  If,  when  Saturn  is  at  B,  the 
Earth  be  anywhere  in  the  arc  a  H  E,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  it  will  meet  and  pass  through  the  advancing  plane  of  the 
ring   somewhere  in  the  quadrant  HE,  that  it  will  again 
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overtake  and  pass  through  it  somewhere  in  the  semidrde  E  F  GK 
and  again  meet  it  in  some  point  of  the  quadrant  G  H,  so  that 
three  disappearances  will  take  place.  So,  also,  if  the  Earth 
be  at  E  when  Saturn  is  at  B,  the  motion  of  the  Earth  being  at 
that  instant  directly  towards  B,  the  plane  of  the  ring  will 
for  a  short  time  leave  it  behind ;  but  the  ground  so  lost  being 
rapidly  regained  as  the  earth's  motion  becomes  oblique  to 
the  line  of  junction,  it  will  soon  overtake  and  pass  through 
the  plane  in  the  early  part  of  the  quadrant  EF,  and  passing 
on  through  G  before  Saturn  arrives  at  D,  will  meet  the  plane 
again  in  the  quadrant  GH.  The  same  will  continue  up  to 
a  certain  point  b,  at  which,  if  the  earth  be  initially  situated, 
there  will  be  but  two  disappearances  —  the  plane  of  the  ring 
there  overtaking  the  earth  for  an  instant,  and  bdng  unme- 
diately  again  left  behind  by  it,  to  be  again  encountered  by 
it  in  G  H.  Finally,  if  the  initial  place  of  the  earth  (when 
Saturn  is  at  B)  be  in  the  arc  iFa,  there  will  be  but  one 
passage  through  the  plane  of  the  ring,  viz.,  in  the  semicirdo 
GHE,  the  earth  being  in  advance  of  that  plane  throughout 
the  whole  of  ^G. 

(517.)  The  appearances  will  moreover  be  varied  according 
as  the  Earth  passes  from  the  enlightened  to  the  unenlight^ 
encd  side  of  the  ring,  or  vice  versd.  K  C  be  the  ascending 
node  of  the  ring,  and  if  the  under  side  of  the  paper  be  sup- 
posed south  and  the  upper  north  of  the  ecliptic,  then,  when 
the  Earth  meets  the  plane  of  the  ring  in  the  quadrant  HE, 
it  passes  from  the  bright  to  the  dark  side :  where  it  overtake* 
it  in  the  quadrant  EF,  the  contrary.  Vice  versd,  when  it 
overtakes  it  in  FG,  the  transition  is  {com  the  bright  to  the 
dark  side,  and  the  contrary  where  it  meets  it  in  GH.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  earth  is  overtaken  by  the  ring-plane 
in  the  interval  Eb,  the  change  is  from  the  bright  to  the  dark 
side.  When  the  dark  side  is  exposed  to  sight,  the  aspect  of 
the  planet  is  very  singular.  It  appears  as  a  bright  round 
disc,  with  its  belts,  &c,  but  crossed  equatorially  by  a  narrow 
and  perfectly  black  line.  This  can  never  of  course  happen 
when  the  planet  is  more  than  6^  1'  from  the  node  of  the  ring. 
Generally,  the  northern  side  is  enlightened  and  visible  when 
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the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn  is  between  173°  32'  and 
341°  3(y,  and  the  southern  when  between  353°  32'  and  161^ 
30'.  The  greatest  opening  of  the  ring  occurs  when  the 
planet  is  situated  at  90°  distance  from  the  node  of  the  ring, 
or  in  longitudes  77°  31'  and  257°  31',  and  at  these  points 
the  longer  diameter  of  its  apparent  ellipse  is  almost  exactly 
double  the  shorter. 

(518.)  It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  so  stupendous  an 
arch,  if  composed  of  solid  and  ponderous  materials,  can  be 
sustained  without  collapsing  and  falling  in  upon  the  planet? 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  foimd  in  a  swift  rotation  of  the 
ring  in  its  own  plane,  which  observation  has  detected,  owing  to 
some  portion  of  the  ring  being  a  little  less  bright  than  others, 
and  assigned  its  period  at  10^  32"  15%  which,  fix)m  what  we 
know  of  its  dimensions,  and  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
Satumian  system,  is  very  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  a  satel- 
lite revolving  at  the  same  distance  as  the  middle  of  its 
breadth.  It  is  the  centrifugal  force,  then,  arising  from  this 
rotation,  which  sustains  it;  and,  although  no  observation  nice 
enough  to  exhibit  a  difference  of  periods  between  the  outer  and 
inner  rings  have  hitherto  been  made,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  a  difference  does  subsist  as  to  place  each  independ- 
ently of  the  other  in  a  similar  state  of  equilibrium. 

(519.)  Although  the  rings  are,  as  we  have  said,  very 
nearly  concentric  with  the  body  of  Saturn,  yet  micrometri- 
ciil  measurements  of  extreme  delicacy  have  demonstrated  that 
the  coincidence  is  not  mathematicaUy  exact,  but  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscillates  round  that  of  the 
body  describing  a  very  minute  orbit,  probably  imder  laws 
of  much  complexity.  Trifling  as  this  remark  may  appear, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the  system 
of  the  rings.  Supposing  them  mathematically  perfect  in  their 
circular  form,  and  exactly  concentric  with  the  planet,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  they  would  form  a  system  in  a  state  of  wn- 
stable  equilibriumy  which  the  slightest  external  power  would 
subvert — not  by  causing  a  rupture  in  the  substance  of  the 
rings — but  by  precipitating  them,  unbroken^  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet.     For  the  attraction  of  such  a  ring  or  rings  on  a 
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point  or  sphere  excentrically  within  them,  is  not  the  same  in 
all  directions,  but  tends  to  draw  the  point  or  sphere  towards 
the  nearest  part  of  the  ring,  or  away  fix)m  the  center*  Hence, 
supposing  the  body  to  become,  firom  any  cause,  ever  so  little 
excentric  to  the  ring,  the  tendency  of  their  mutual  gravity  is 
not  to  correct  but  to  increase  this  excentricity,  and  to  bring 
the  nearest  parts  of  them  together.  Now,  external  powers, 
capable  of  producing  such  excentricity,  exist  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  satellites,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chap.XIL; 
and  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  stable^  and  possess 
within  itself  a  power  of  resisting  the  first  inroads  of  such 
a  tendency,  while  yet  nascent  and  feeble,  and  opposing 
them  by  an  opposite  or  maintaining  power,  it  has  been  shown 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  rings  to  be  loaded  in  some 
part  of  their  circumference,  either  by  some  minute  inequality 
of  thickness,  or  by  some  portions  being  denser  than  others. 
Such  a  load  would  ^ve  to  the  whole  ring  to  which  it  waa 
attached  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  heavy  and  sluggish 
satellite  maintaining  itself  in  an  orbit  with  a  certain  enei^ 
sufficient  to  overcome  minute  causes  of  disturbance,  and 
establish  an  average  bearing  on  its  center.  But  even  without 
supposing  the  existence  of  any  such  load,  —  of  which,  after 
all,  we  have  no  proof,  —  and  granting,  in  its  fiill  extent,  the 
general  instability  of  the  equilibrium,  we  think  we  perceive, 
in  the  rapid  periodicity  of  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  its  preservation.  However  homely  bo 
the  illustration,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  apt,  in  every 
way,  to  give  a  general  conception  of  this  maintenance  of 
equilibrium  under  a  constant  tendency  to  subversion,  than 
the  mode  in  which  a  practised  hand  will  sustain  a  long  pole 
in  a  perpendicular  position  resting  on  the  finger  by  a  con- 
tinual and  ahnost  imperceptible  variation  of  the  point  of  sup- 
port Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  observed  oscillation 
of  the  centers  of  the  rings  about  that  of  the  planet  is  in  itself 
the  evidence  of  a  perpetual  contest  between  conservative  and 
destructive  powers — both  extremely  feeble,  but  so  anta- 
gonizing one  another  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  ever 
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acquiring  an  uncontrollable  ascendancy^   and  rushing  to  a 
catastrophe. 

(520.)  This  is  also  the  place  to  observe,  that  as  the  smallest 
difference  of  velocity  between  the  body  and  the  rings  must 
infallibly  precipitate  the  latter  on  the  former,  never  more  to 
separate  (for  they  would,  once  in  contact,  have  attained  a 
position  of  stable  equilibrium^  and  be  held  together  ever  after 
by  an  immense  force) ;  it  follows,  either  that  their  motions 
in  their  common  orbit  round  the  sun  must  have  been  adjusted 
to  each  other  by  an  external  power,  with  the  minutest  pre- 
cision, or  that  the  rings  must  have  been  formed  about  the 
])Ianet  while  subject  to  their  common  orbitual  motion,  and 
under  the  full  and  free  influence  of  all  the  acting  forces. 

(521.)  [The  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  is  described  by  many 
observers  as  rather  less  luminous  than  the  interior,  and  the 
inner  portion  of  this  latter  than  its  outer.  On  the  night  of 
Nov.  11.  1850,  however,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory  (Cambridge,  U.  S.),  using  the  great  Fraunhofer 
equatorial  of  that  institution,  became  aware  of  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  these  two  portions  so  definite,  and  an 
extension  inwards  of  the  dusky  border  to  such  an  extent 
(one  fifth,  by  measurement^  of  the  joint  breadth  of  the  two  old 
rings),  as  to  justify  him  in  considering  it  as  a  newly-discovered 
ring.  On  the  nights  of  the  25th  and  29th  of  the  same 
month,  and  without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bond's  observations, 
Mr.  Dawes,  at  his  observatory  at  Wateringbury,  by  the  aid 
of  an  exquisite  achromatic  by  Merz,  of  6^  inches  aperture, 
observed  the  very  same  fact,  and  even  more  distinctly,  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  a  decidedly  darker  interval  between  the  old  and 
new  rings,  and  even  to  subdivide  the  latter  into  two  of  une- 
qual degrees  of  obscurity,  separated  by  a  line  more  obscure 
than  either. 

(522.)  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  (June  10.  1838),  a  faint  ex- 
tension of  the  inner  ring  towards  the  body  of  the  planet,  to 
about  half  the  interval  between  the  then  recognised  inner  ring 
and  the  body,  as  shown  by  micrometrical  measures.  But  this 
result   remained    unpublished,    (or   at    least   not   generally 
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known)  until  after  the  observatlonB  of  Messrs.  Bond  and 
Dawes.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  singular  dis- 
covery is,  that  subsequent  observations,  firom  many  quarters, 
have  concurred  in  showing  the  new  ring  to  consist  of  semi' 
transparent  materials  throtigh  which  the  limb  of  the  planet  may 
be  seen  up  to  the  edge  of  the  interior  bright  ring.  Dark  lines 
(apparently  of  a  transitory  nature)  have  been  observed  on  the 
bright  rings  parallel  to  the  permanent  dark  interval  dividing 
them,  and  appear  to  indicate  a  fluid  (possibly  a  vaporous) 
constitution  of  these  wonderful  appendages.*] 

(523.)  Of  Uranus  we  see  nothing  but  a  small  round 
uniformly  illuminated  disc,  without  rings,  belts,  or  discernible 
spots.  Its  apparent  diameter  is  about  A/'y  from  which  it 
never  varies  much,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  orbit  in  com- 
parison of  its  own.  Its  real  diameter  is  about  35,000  miles, 
and  its  bulk  82  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  attended  by  sa- 
tellites—  four  at  least,  probably  five  or  six — whose  orbits  (as 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter)  offer  remarkable  peculiarities. 

(524.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  is  so  recent,  and  its 
situation  in  the  ecliptic  at  present  so  little  favourable  for 
seeing  it  with  perfect  distinctness,  that  nothing  very  positive 
can  be  stated  as  to  its  physical  appearance.  To  two  observers 
it  has  afforded  strong  suspicion  of  being  surrounded  with  a 
ring  very  highly  inclined.  And  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Lassell,  M.  Otto  Struve,  and  Mr.  Bond,  it  appears  to  be 
attended  certainly  by  one,  and  very  probably  by  two  satellites 
— though  the  existence  of  the  second  can  hardly  yet  be  con- 
sidered as  quite  demonstrated. 

(525.)  If  the  immense  distance  of  Neptune  precludes  all 
hope  of  coming  at  much  knowledge  of  its  phyacal  state,  the 
minuteness  of  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets  is  no  less  a  bar  to 
any  enquiry  into  theirs.  One  of  them,  Pallas,  has  been  said 
to  have  somewhat  of  a  nebulous  or  hazy  appearance,  indicative 
of  an  extensive  and  vaporous  atmosphere,  little  repressed  and 
condensed  by  the  inadequate  gravity  of  so  small  a  mass.     It 

*  Tlie  passage  of  Saturn  across  any  considerable  star  would  afford  an  admir- 
able opportunity  of  testing  the  existence  of  fissures  in  the  rings,  as  it  would  flash  in 
succession  through  them.  The  opportunity  of  watching  for  sudi  occultations— 
when  Saturn  traverses  the  Milky- Way,  fur  instanoe  —  lAiould  not  be  neglected. 
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is  probable,  however,  that  the  appearance  in  question  has 
originated  in  some  imperfection  in  the  telescope  employed  or 
other  temporary  causes  of  illusion.  In  Vesta  and  Pallas 
only  have  sensible  discs  been  hitherto  observed,  and  those 
only  with  very  high  magnifying  powers.  Vesta  was  once 
seen  by  Schroeter  with  the  naked  eye.  No  doubt  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  peculiarities  must  lie  in  this  condition 
of  their  state.  A  man  placed  on  one  of  them  would  spring 
with  ease  60  feet  high,  and  sustain  no  greater  shock  in  his 
descent  than  he  does  on  the  earth  from  leaping  a  yard.  On 
such  planets  giants  might  exist ;  and  those  enormous  animals, 
which  on  earth  require  the  buoyant  power  of  water  to 
counteract  their  weight,  might  there  be  denizens  of  the  land. 
But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end. 

(526.)  We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  illustration 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  general 
impression  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the 
parts  of  our  system.  Choose  any  well  levelled  field.  On  it 
place  a  globe,  two  feet  in  diameter ;  this  will  represent  the 
Sun ;  Mercury  will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  164  feet  in  diameter 
for  its  orbit ;  Venus  a  pea^  on  a  circle  284  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  Earth  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet ;  Mars  a  rather 
large  pin*s  head,  on  a  circle  of  654  feet ;  Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta, 
and  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  1000  to  1200 
feet ;  Jupiter  a  moderate-sized  orange^  in  a  circle  nearly  half 
a  mile  across ;  Saturn  a  small  orange,  on  a  circle  of  four- 
fifths  of  a  mile ;  Uranus  a  fullnsized  cherry,  or  small  plum, 
upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half ;  and  Neptune  a  good-sized  plum,  on  a  circle  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  diameter.  As  to  getting  correct  notions 
on  this  subject  by  drawing  circles  on  paper,  or,  still  worse, 
from  those  very  childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  To  imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets,  in  the 
above-mentioned  orbits,  Mercury  must  describe  its  own 
diameter  in  41  seconds;  Venus  in  4"  14»;  the  Earth,  in  7 
minutes ;  Mars,  in  4°*  48" ;  Jupiter,  2^  56"^ ;  Saturn,  in  3^ 
13™ ;  Uranus,  in  2**  16™ ;  and  Neptune,  in  Z^  30». 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF   THE  SATELLITES. 

OF  THE  MOON,  AS  A  SATELLITE  OF  THE  EARTH.  —  OEKERAL  PBOX* 
IMITT  OF  SATELLITES  TO  THEIB  PRIMARIES,  AND  CONSEQUEKT 
SUBORDINATION  OF  THEIR  MOTIONS.  —  MASSES  OF  THE  PRIMARIES 
CONCLUDED  FROM  THE  PERIODS  OF  THEIR  SATELLITES.  —  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  Kepler's  laws  in  the  secondary  systems.  —  or 
Jupiter's  satellites.  —  their  eclipses,  etc. — velocity  of 

LIGHT  discovered  BY  THEIR  MEANS. — SATELLITfiS  OF  8ATUBM 
—  OF   URANUS  —  OF  NEPTUNE. 

(527.)  In  the  annual  circuit  of  the  earth  about  the  eon,  it  ib 
constantly  attended  by  its  satellite^  the  moon,  which  revolves 
round  it,  or  rather  both  round  their  conunon  center  of 
gravity ;  while  this  center,  strictly  speaking,  and  not  either  of 
the  two  bodies  thus  connected,  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit, 
undisturbed  by  their  mutual  action,  just  as  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  large  and  small  stone  tied  together  and  flung 
into  the  air  describes  a  parabola  as  if  it  were  a  real  material 
substance  imder  the  earth's  attraction,  while  the  stones 
circulate  round  it  or  round  each  other,  as  we  choose  to 
conceive  the  matter. 

(528.)  If  we  trace,  therefore,  the  real  curve  actually  de- 
scribed by  either  the  moon's  or  the  earth's  centers,  in  virtue 
of  this  compound  motion,  it  will  appear  to  be,  not  an  exact 
ellii)8e,  but  an  undulated  curve,  like  that  represented  in  the 
figure  to  article  324. ,  only  that  the  number  of  undulations  in 
a  whole  revolution  is  but  13,  and  their  actual  deviation  from 
the  general  ellipse,  which  serves  them  as  a  central  Une,  is 
comparatively  very  much  smaller — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
every  part  of  the  curve  described  by  either  the  earth  or  moon  is 
concave  towards  the  sun.  The  excursions  of  the  earth  on 
either  side  of  the  ellipse,  indeed,  arc  so  very  small  as  to  be 
hardly  appretiable.     In  fact,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
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earth  and  moon  lies  always  toithin  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so 
that  the  monthly  orbit  described  by  the  earth's  center  about 
the  common  center  of  gravity  is  comprehended  within  a  space 
less  than  the  size  of  the  earth  itself.  The  eflTect  w,  never- 
theless, sensible,  in  producing  an  apparent  monthly  displace- 
ment of  the  sun  in  lon^tude,  of  a  parallactic  kind,  which  is 
called  the  menstrual  equation;  whose  greatest  amount  is,  how- 
ever, less  than  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax,  or  than  8*6''. 

(529.)  The  moon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  60  radii  of  the 
earth  distant  from  the  center  of  the  latter.  Its  proximity, 
therefore,  to  its  center  of  attraction,  thus  estimated,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets  to  the  sun;  of  which  Mercury, 
the  nearest,  is  84,  and  Uranus  2026  solar  radii  from  its 
center.  It  is  owing  to  this  proximity  that  the  moon  remains 
attached  to  the  earth  as  a  satellite.  Were  it  much  farther, 
the  feebleness  of  its  gravity  towards  the  earth  would  be  in- 
adequate to  produce  that  alternate  acceleration  and  re- 
tardation in  its  motion  about  the  sim,  which  divests  it  of  the 
character  of  an  independent  planet,  and  keeps  its  movements 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  earth.  The  one  would  outrun, 
or  be  left  behind  the  other,  in  their  revolutions  round  the 
sun  (  by  reason  of  Kepler's^ third  law  ),  according  to  the  re- 
lative dimensions  of  their  heliocentric  orbits,  after  which  the 
whole  influence  of  the  earth  would  be  confined  to  producing 
some  considerable  periodical  disturbance  in  the  moon's  motion, 
as  it  passed  or  was  passed  by  it  in  each  synodical  revolution. 

(530.)  At  the  distance  at  which  the  moon  really  is  from  us, 
its  gravity  towards  the  earth  is  actually  less  than  towards  the 
sun.  That  this  is  the  case,  appears  sufficiently  from  what 
we  have  already  stated,  that  the  moon's  real  path,  even  when 
between  the  earth  and  sun,  is  concave  towards  the  latter. 
But  it  will  appear  still  more  clearly  if,  from  the  known 
periodic  times  *  in  which  the  earth  completes  its  annual  and 

*   R  and  r  radii  of  two  orbits  (supposed  circular),  P  and  p  the  periodic 

R  r 

times ;  then  the  arcs  in  question  (A  and  a)  are  to  each  other  as  p  to  -;  and 

since  the  versed  sines  are  as  the  squares  of  the  arcs  directly  and  the  radii  in- 

versely,  these  arc  to  each  other  as  p;  to   .;  and  in  this  ratio  are  the  foroea  acting 

(>u  the  rcvulviiig  boilics  in  cither  case. 

^  S 
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the  moon  its  monthly  orbit,  and  firom  the  dimennoiiB  of  those 
orbits,  we  calculate  the  amount  of  deflection,  in  dther,  finom 
their  tangents,  in  equal  very  minute  portions  of  time,  as  one 
second.  These  are  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs  described  in 
that  time  in  the  two  orbits,  and  these  are  the  measures  of 
the  acting  forces  which  produce  those  deflections.  If  we 
execute  the  numerical  calculation  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
shall  find  2*233 :  1  for  the  proportion  in  which  the  intensity 
of  the  force  which  retains  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun 
actually  exceeds  that  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its 
orbit  about  the  eartL 

(531.)  Now  the  sun  is  399  times  more  remote  fiom  the 
earth  than  the  moon  is.  And,  as  gravity  increases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  decrease,  it  must  follow  that  at  ejual 
distances,  the  intensity  of  solar  would  exceed  that  of  terres- 
trial gravity  in  the  above  proportion,  augmented  in  the 
further  ratio  of  the  square  of  400  to  1 ;  that  is,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  355000  to  1 ;  and  therefore,  if  we  grant  that  the 
intensity  of  the  gravitating  energy  is  commensurate  with  the 
mass  or  inertia  of  the  attracting  body,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  no  more  than  3737^x^9  oi 
that  of  the  sun. 

(532.)  The  argument  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
capitulation of  what  has  been  adduced  in  Chap  VUI.  (art 
448.)  But  it  is  here  re-introduced,  in  order  to  show  how 
the  mass  of  a  planet  which  is  attended  by  one  or  more  satel- 
lites can  be  as  it  were  weighed  against  the  sun,  provided  we 
have  learned  from  observation  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits 
described  by  the  planet  about  the  sun,  and  by  the  satellites 
about  the  planet,  and  also  the  periods  in  which  these  orbits 
are  respectively  described.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the 
masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  have  been 
ascertained.  (  See  Synoptic  Table.) 

(533.)  Jupiter,  as  already  stated,  is  attended  by  four 
satellites,  Saturn  by  seven ;  Uranus,  certainly  by  four,  and 
perliaps  by  six ;  and  Neptune  by  two  or  more.  These,  with 
their  respective  primaries  (as  the  central  planets  are  called), 
forin  ill  each  cose  miniature  systems  entirely  analogous,  in  the 
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general  laws  by  which  their  motions  are  governed,  to  the 
great  system  in  which  the  sun  acts  the  part  of  the  primary, 
and  the  planets  of  its  satellites.  In  each  of  these  systems 
the  laws  of  Kepler  are  obeyed,  in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  they  are  obeyed  in  the  planetary  system  —  approxim- 
ately, and  without  prejudice  to  the  effects  of  mutual  pertur- 
bation, of  extraneous  interference,  if  any,  and  of  that  small 
but  not  imperceptible  correction  which  arises  from  the  elliptic 
form  of  the  central  body.  Their  orbits  are  circles  or  ellipses 
of  very  moderate  excentricity,  the  primary  occupying  one 
focus.  About  this  they  describe  areas  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  times ;  and  the  squares  of  the  periodical  times 
of  all  the  satellites  belonging  to  each  planet  are  in  proportion 
to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances.  The  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  exhibit  a  synoptic  view  of  the  distances 
and  periods  in  these  several  systems,  so  far  as  they  are  at 
present  known ;  and  to  all  of  them  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  same  remark  respecting  their  proximity  to  their  primaries 
holds  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  with  a  similar  reason 
for  such  close  connection. 

(534.)  Of  these  systems,  however,  the  only  one  which  has 
been  studied  with  attention  to  all  its  details,  is  that  of  Jupiter; 
partly  on  account  of  the  conspicuous  brilliancy  of  its  four 
attendants,  which  are  large  enough  to  offer  visible  and 
measiuuble  discs  in  telescopes  of  great  power ;  but  more  for 
the  sake  of  their  eclipses,  which,  as  they  happen  very  fre- 
quently, and  are  easily  observed,  afford  signals  of  conidderable 
use  for  the  determination  of  terrestrial  lon^tudes  (art.  266.). 
This  method,  indeed,  until  thrown  into  the  back  ground  by 
the  greater  facility  and  exactness  now  attainable  by  lunar 
observations  (art.  267.),  was  the  best,  or  rather  the  only 
one,  which  could  be  relied  on  for  great  distances  and  long 
intervals. 

(535.)  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve  from  west  to  east 
(following  the  analogy  of  the  planets  and  moon,)  in  planes 
very  nearly,  although  not  exactly,  coincident  with  that  of 
the  equator  of  the  planet,  or  paraUel  to  its  belts.  This  latter 
plane  is  inclined  3°  5'  SC/'  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  is 

Y    4 
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therefore  but  little  different  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Accordingly,  we  see  their  orbits  projected  very  neariy  into 
Btnught  lines,  in  which  they  appear  to  osdUate  to  and  ho, 
sometimes  passing  before  Jupiter,  and  casting  shadows  on 
his  disc,  (which  are  very  visible  in  good  telescopes,  like  small 
round  ink  spots,  the  circular  form  of  which  is  very  evident,) 
and  sometimes  disappearing  behind  the  body,  or  being 
eclipsed  in  its  shadow  at  a  distance  from  it.  It  is  by  these 
eclipses  that  we  are  ftimished  with  accurate  data  for  the 
construction  of  tables  of  the  satellites'  motions,  as  well  as 
with  signals  for  determining  differences  of  longitude. 

(536.)  The  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  in  their  general  con- 
ception, are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  in 
their  detail  they  differ  in  several  particulars.  Owing  to  the 
much  greater  distance  of  Jupiter  fix>m  the  sun,  and  its 
greater  magnitude,  the  cone  of  its  shadow  or  umbra  (art  420.) 
is  greatly  more  elongated,  and  of  far  greater  dimenaon,  than 
that  of  the  earth.  The  satellites  are,  moreover,  much  less  in 
proportion  to  their  primary,  their  orbits  less  inclined  to  Us 
ecliptic,  and  (comparatively  to  the  diameter  of  the  planet)  of 
smaller  dimensions,  than  is  the  case  with  the  moon.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  the  three  interior  satellites  of  Jupiter  pass 
through  the  shadow,  and  are  totally  eclipsed,  every  revolution; 
and  the  fourth,  though,  from  the  greater  inclination  of  its 
orbit,  it  sometimes  escapes  eclipse,  and  may  occasionaUy  graie 
as  it  were  the  border  of  the  shadow,  and  suffer  partial  eclipse, 
yet  does  so  comparatively  seldom,  and,  ordinarily  speaking, 
its  eclipses  happen,  like  those  of  the  rest,  each  revolution. 

(537.)  These  eclipses,  moreover,  are  not  seen,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  of  the  moon,  from  the  center  of  their  motion, 
but  from  a  remote  station,  and  one  whose  situation  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  shadow  is  variable.  This,  of  course, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  times  of  the  eclipses,  but  a  very 
great  one  in  their  visibility,  and  in  their  apparent  situations 
with  respect  to  the  planet  at  the  moments  of  their  entering 
and  rfuitting  the  shadow. 

(538.)  Suppose  S  to  be  the  sun,  E  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
E  F  G  K,  J  Jupiter,  and  a  h  the  orbit  of  one  of  its  satellites^ 
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The  cone  of  the  shadow,  then,  will  have  its  vertex  at  X,  a 
point  far  beyond  the  orbits  of  all  the  satellites;  and  the 


penumbra,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  sun,  and  the 
consequent  smallness  of  the  angle  (about  6'  only)  its  disc 
subtends  at  Jupiter,  will  hardly  extend,  within  the  limits  of 
the  satellites'  orbits,  to  any  perceptible  distance  beyond  the 
shadow, — for  which  reason  it  is  not  represented  in  the  figure. 
A  satellite  revolving  ftom  west  to  east  (in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows)  will  be  eclipsed  when  it  enters  the  shadow  at  a, 
but  not  suddenly,  because,  like  the  moon,  it  has  a  considerable 
diameter  seen  from  the  planet ;  so  that  the  time  elapsing 
from  the  first  perceptible  loss  of  light  to  its  total  extinction 
will  be  that  which  it  occupies  in  describing  about  Jupiter 
an  angle  equal  to  its  apparent  diameter  as  seen  from  the 
center  of  the  planet,  or  rather  somewhat  more,  by  reason  of 
the  penumbra ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  emergence 
at  b.  Now,  owing  to  the  difference  of  telescopes  and  of  eyes, 
it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  precise  moment  of  incipient 
obscuration,  or  of  total  extinction  at  a,  nor  that  of  the  first 
glimpse  of  light  falling  on  the  satellite  at  by  or  the  complete 
recovery  of  its  light.  The  observation  of  an  eclipse,  then, 
in  which  only  the  immersion,  or  only  the  emersion,  is  seen, 
is  incomplete,  and  inadequate  to  afford  any  precise  informa- 
tion, theoretical  or  practicaL  But,  if  both  the  immersion 
and  emersion  can  be  observed  with  the  same  telescope^  and  by 
the  same  person,  the  interval  of  the  times  will  give  the  duration, 
and  their  mean  the  exact  middle  of  the  eclipse,  when  the 
satellite  is  in  the  line  S  J  X,  ue.  the  true  moment  of  its 
opposition  to  the  sun.  Such  observations,  and  such  only,  are 
of  \iso  for  (letonuining  the  porioils  and  other  particulars  of 
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the  motions  of  the  satellites,  and  for  affording  data  of  any 
material  use  for  the  calculation  of  terrestrial  longitudes. 
The  intervals  of  the  eclipses,  it  will  be  observed,  give  the 
synodic  periods  of  the  satellites'  revolutions ;  from  which  their 
sidereal  periods  must  be  concluded  by  the  method  in  art.  418. 

(539.)  It  is  evident,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  our  figure, 
that  the  eclipses  take  place  to  the  west  of  the  planet,  when 
the  earth  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  line  S  J,  t.  e.  before 
the  opposition  of  Jupiter ;  and  to  the  east,  when  in  the  other 
half  of  its  orbit,  or  after  the  opposition.  When  the  earth 
approaches  the  opposition,  the  visual  line  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  shadow,  and 
the  apparent  place  where  the  eclipses  happen  will  be  con- 
tinually nearer  and  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  planet.  When 
the  earth  comes  to  F,  a  point  determined  by  drawing  6  F  to 
touch  the  body  of  the  planet,  the  emersions  will  cease  to  be 
visible,  and  will  thenceforth,  up  to  the  time  of  the  opposition, 
happen  behind  the  disc  of  the  planet.  Similarly,  from  the 
opposition  till  the  time  when  the  earth  arrives  at  I,  a  point 
determined  by  drawing  a  I  tangent  to  the  eastern  limb 
of  Jupiter,  the  immersions  will  be  concealed  from  our  view. 
When  the  earth  arrives  at  G  (or  H)  the  immersion  (or  emer* 
sion)  will  happen  at  the  very  edge  of  the  visible  disc,  and 
when  between  G  and  H  (a  very  small  space),  the  satellites 
will  pass  uneclipsed  behind  the  limb  of  the  planet. 

(540.)  Both  the  satellites  and  their  shadows  are  frequently 
observed  to  transit  or  pass  across  the  disc  of  the  planet. 
When  a  satellite  comes  to  m,  its  shadow  will  be  thrown  on 
Jupiter,  and  will  appear  to  move  across  it  as  a  black  spot  till 
the  satellite  comes  to  n.  But  the  satellite  itself  will  not 
appear  to  enter  on  the  disc  till  it  comes  up  to  the  line  drawn 
from  E  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  disc,  and  will  not  leave  it 
till  it  attains  a  similar  line  drawn  to  the  western  edge.  It 
appears  then  that  the  shadow  will  precede  the  satellite  in  its 
progress  over  the  disc  before  the  opposition  of  Jupiter,  and 
vice  versa.  In  these  transits  of  the  satellites,  which,  with 
very  powerful  telescopes,  may  be  obser\'ed  with  great 
precision,  it  frequently  happens  that   the   satellite  itself  is 
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discernible  on  the  disc  as  a  bright  spot  if  projected  on  a  dark 
belt;  but  occasionally  also  as  a  dark  spot  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  shadow.  This- curious  fact  (observed  by  Schroeter 
and  Harding)  has  led  to  a  conclusion  that  certain  of  the 
satellites  have  occasionally  on  their  own  bodies^  or  in  their 
atmospheres,  obscure  spots  of  great  extent.  We  say  of  great 
extent ;  for  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  small  as  they  appear  to 
us,  are  really  bodies  of  considerable  size,  as  the  following 
comparative  table  will  show :  *  — 


Mean  apparent 
diameter  at  seen 
fitDm  tbe  £artb. 

Mean  apparent 

diameter  ai  seen 

from  Jupiter. 

Diameter  In 
miles. 

Masi.t 

Jupiter 

1st  satellite 

2d 

3d 

4th  

38''-327 
1-017 
0-911 
1-488 
1-273 

33'     11" 

17  35 

18  0 
8     46 

87000 
2508 
2068 
8377 
2890 

1-0000000 
0-0000173 
0  0000232 
0-0000885 
0-0000427 

From  which  it  follows,  that  the  first  satellite  appears  to  a 
spectator  on  Jupiter,  as  large  as  our  moon  to  us ;  the  second 
and  third  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and  of  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
about  one  quarter  of  that  diameter.  So  seen,  they  will 
frequently,  of  course,  eclipse  one  another,  and  cause  eclipses 
of  the  Sim  (the  latter  visible,  however,  only  over  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  planet),  and  their  motions  and  aspects  with 
respect  to  each  other  must  offer  a  perpetual  variety  and 
singular  and  pleasing  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
primary. 

(541.)  Besides  the  eclipses  and  the  transits  of  the  satellites 
across  the  disc,  they  may  also  disappear  to  us  when  not 
eclipsed,  by  passing  behind  the  body  of  the  planet.  Thus, 
when  the  earth  is  at  E,  the  immersion  of  the  satellite  will  be 
seen  at  a,  and  its  emersion  at  by  both  to  the  west  of  the 
planet,  after  which  the  satellite,  still  continuing  its  course  in 
the  direction  aby  will  pass  behind  the  body,  and  agun  emerge 
on  the  opposite  side,  after  an  interval  of  occultation  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  distance  of  the  satellite.    This  interval 

*  Struvc,  Mem.  Art.  Soc.  ilL  301.        f  Laplace,  Mee.  Cel.  Ut.  ▼iit  §  97. 
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(on  account  of  the  great  (Ustance  of  the  earth  compared 
the  radii  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites)  varies  but  little  in 
the  case  of  each  satellite,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  time 
which  the  satellite  requires  to  describe  an  arc  of  its  orbit, 
equal  to  the  angular  diameter  of  Jupiter  as  seen  from  its 
center,  which  time,  for  the  several  satellites,  is  as  follows: 
viz.,  for  the  first,  2'*  20" ;  for  the  second,  2'*  56"» ;  for  the 
tliird,  3^  43™ ;  and  for  the  fourth,  4^  56^ ;  the  corresponding 
diameters  of  the  planet  as  seen  fix)m  these  respective  satellites 
being,  19^  49';  12^  25';  7**  47';  and  4^  25'.»  Before  the 
opposition  of  Jupiter,  these  occultations  of  the  satellites  happen 
after  the  eclipses :  after  the  opposition  (when,  for  instancy 
the  earth  is  in  the  situation  K),  the  occultations  take  place 
before  the  eclipses.  It  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  orbits  of  the  first  and  second  satellites  to 
the  planet,  both  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  either  of 
them  can  never  be  observed  in  any  single  eclipse,  the 
immersion  being  concealed  by  the  body,  if  the  planet  be  past 
its  op{X)sition,  the  emersion  if  not  yet  arrived  at  it.  So  also 
of  the  occultation.  The  commencement  of  the  occultation,  or 
the  passage  of  the  satellite  behind  the  disc,  takes  place  while 
obscured  by  the  shadow,  before  opposition,  and  its  re-emergence 
after.  All  these  particulars  will  be  easily  apparent  on  mere 
inspection  of  the  figure  (art.  536.).  It  is  only  during  the 
short  time  that  the  earth  is  in  the  arc  G  II  (i.e.  between 
the  sun  and  Jupiter,  that  the  cone  of  the  shadow  converging 
(while  that  of  the  visual  rays  diverges)  behind  the  pkuiet, 
jKjnnits  their  occultations  to  be  completely  observed  both  at 
ingress  and  egress,  unobscured,  the  eclipses  being  then 
invisible. 

(542.)  An  extremely  singular  relation  subsists  between  the 
mean  angular  velocities  or  mean  motions  (as  they  are  termed) 
of  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter.  If  the  mean  angular 
velocity  of  the  first  satellite  be  added  to  twice  that  of  the 
thinl,  the  sum  will  equal  three  times  that  of  the  second. 
From  this  relation  it  follows,  that  if  from  the  mean  longitude 

*   Tlicsc  datA  are  taki-n  approximately  from   Mr.  WooUK>U9e*t  paper  in  Um 
•upplcmviit  to  tliv  Nautical  Aliiiaiuick  for  1835. 
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of  the  first  added  to  twice  that  of  the  third,  be  subducted 
three  times  that  of  the  second,  the  remainder  will  always  be 
the  same,  or  constant,  and  observation  informs  us  that  this 
constant  is  180°,  or  two  right  angles;  so  that,  the  situations 
of  any  two  of  them  being  given,  that  of  the  third  may  be 
found.  It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
fact,  on  the  theory  of  gravity  by  their  mutual  action ;  and 
Laplace  has  demonstrated,  that  if  this  relation  were  at  any 
one  epoch  approximately  true,  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  satellites  would,  in  process  of  time,  render  it  exactly 
so.  One  curious  consequence  is,  that  these  three  sastellites 
cannot  be  ail  eclipsed  at  once ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
last-mentioned  relation,  when  the  second  and  third  lie  in  the 
same  direction  from  the  center,  the  first  must  lie  on  the 
opposite ;  and  therefore,  when  at  such  a  conjuncture  the  first  is 
eclipsed,  the  other  two  must  lie  between  the  sun  and  planet, 
throwing  its  shadow  on  the  disc,  and  vice  versd. 

(543.)  Although,  however,  for  the  above  mentioned  reason, 
the  satellites  cannot  be  all  eclipsed  at  once,  yet  it  may  happen, 
and  occasionally  does  so,  that  all  are  either  eclipsed,  occulted, 
or  projected  on  the  body,  in  which  case  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  equally  invisible,  since  it  requires  an  excellent  tel^ 
scope  to  discern  a  satellite  on  the  body,  except  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Instances  of  the  actual  observations  of  Jupiter  thus 
denuded  of  its  usual  attendance  and  offering  the  appearance 
of  a  solitary  disc,  though  rare,  have  been  more  than  once 
recorded.  The  first  occasion  in  which  this  was  noticed  was 
by  Molyneux,  on  November  2d,  (old  style)  1681.*  A 
similar  observation  is  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  as  made 
by  him  on  May  23d,  1802.  The  pha^nomenon  has  also  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Wallis,  on  April  15th,  1826 ;  (in  which  case 
the  deprivation  continued  two  whole  hours ;)  and  lastly  by 
Mr.  H.  Griesbach,  on  September  27th,  1843. 

(544.)  The  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  of  Galileo's 
early  and  happy  idea  of  directing  its  new-found  powers  to 
the   examination   of  the  heavens,   forms  one  of  the  most 

*  Moljneui,  Optics,  p.  S71. 
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memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  fint 
astronomical  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  '^  the  Umgitude^ 
—  practically  the  most  important  for  the  interests  of  mftnlnn^ 
which  has  ever  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  strict 
scientific  principles,  dates  immediately  from  their  disooyeiy. 
The  final  and  conclusive  establishment  of  the  Copemican 
system  of  astronomy  may  also  be  considered  as  referable  to 
the  discovery  and  study  of  this  exquisite  miniature  system,  in 
which  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  as  ascertained  by 
Kepler,  and  especially  that  which  connects  their  periods  and 
distances,  were  speedily  traced,  and  found  to  be  satisfifustorily 
maintained.  And  (as  if  to  accumulate  historical  interest  on 
this  point)  it  is  to  the  observation  of  their  eclipses  that  we 
owe  the  grand  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  li^t»  and  the 
consequent  determination  of  the  enormous  velodty  of  that 
wonderful  element     This  we  must  explain  now  at  large. 

(545.)  The  earth's  orbit  being  concentric  with  that  of 
Jupiter  and  interior  to  it  (see  Jig.  art  536.),  their  mutual 
distance  is  continuaUy  varying,  the  variation  extending  firom 
the  sum  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  two  orbits;  and 
the  difference  of  the  greater  and  least  distances  being  equal 
to  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  Now,  it  was  observed  by 
Rocmer,  (a  Danish  astronomer,  in  1675,)  on  comparing  to- 
gether observations  of  eclipses  of  the  satellites  during 
many  successive  years,  that  the  eclipses  at  and  about  the 
opposition  of  Jupiter  (or  its  nearest  point  to  the  earth)  took 
place  too  soon — sooner,  that  is,  than,  by  calculation  fiom  an 
average,  he  expected  them;  whereas  those  which  hi^ypened 
when  the  earth  was  in  the  part  of  its  orbit  most  remote  from 
Jupiter  were  always  too  late.  Connecting  the  observed  error 
in  their  computed  times  with  the  variation  of  dbtance,  he 
concluded,  that,  to  make  the  calculation  on  an  average  period 
correspond  with  &ct,  an  allowance  in  respect  of  time  bdioved 
to  be  made  proportional  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  Jupiter's 
distance  from  the  earth  above  or  below  its  average  amount, 
and  such  that  a  difference  of  distance  of  one  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  should  correspond  to  16°^  26**6  of  time  allowed. 
Speculating  on  the  probable  physical  cause,  he  was  naturally 
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led  to  think  of  a  gradual  inatcad  of  an  instantaneous  pro- 
pagation of  light.  This  explained  every  particular  of  the 
observed  phenomenon,  but  the  velocity  required  (192000 
miles  per  second)  was  so  great  as  to  startle  many,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  require  confirmation.  This  has  been  afforded  since, 
and  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind,  by  Bradley's  discovery  of 
the  aberration  of  light  (art.  329.).  The  velocity  of  light  de- 
duced from  this  last  phaenomenon  differs  by  less  than  one 
eightieth  of  its  amount  from  that  calculated  from  the  eclipses, 
and  even  this  difference  will  no  doubt  be  destroyed  by  nicer 
and  more  rigorously  reduced  observations. 

(546.)  The  orbits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  but  little  ex- 
centric,  those  of  the  two  interior,  indeed,  have  no  perceptible 
excentricity.  Their  mutual  action  produces  in  them  per- 
turbations analagous  to  those  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  which  have  been  diligently  investigated  by  Laplace  and 
others.  By  assiduous  observation  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  are  subject  to  marked  fluctuations  in  respect  of 
brightness,  and  that  these  fluctuations  happen  periodically, 
according  to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  From 
this  it  has  been  concluded,  apparently  with  reason,  that  they 
turn  on  their  axes,  like  our  moon,  in  periods  equal  to  their 
respective  sidereal  revolutions  about  their  primary. 

(547.)  The  satellites  of  Saturn  have  been  much  less 
studied  than  those  of  Jupiter,  being  far  more  difficult  to  ob- 
serve. The  most  distant  has  its  orbit  materially  inclined 
(no  less  than  12**  14')*  to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  with  which 
the  orbits  of  all  the  rest  nearly  coincide.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
circumstance  which  separates  it  by  a  marked  difference  o? 
character  from  the  system  of  the  six  interior  ones,  and  renders 
it  in  some  sort  an  anomalous  member  of  the  Satumian 
system.  Its  distance  from  the  planet's  center  exceeds  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one  that  of  the  most  distant  of 
all  the  rest,  being  no  less  than  64  times  the  radius  of  the 
globe  of  Saturn,  a  distance  from  the  primary  to  which  our 
own  moon  (at  60  radii)  offers  the  only  parallel.  Its  variation 
of  light  also  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit  is  very  much  greater 

*  Lalande,  Astron.  Art.  3075. 
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than  in  the  case  of  any  other  secondary  planet.  Dominio 
Cassini  indeed  (its  first  discoverer^  ad.  1671)  found  it  to 
disappear  for  nearly  half  its  revolution,  when  to  the  east  of 
Saturn,  and  though  the  more  powerful  telescopes  now  in  use 
enable  us  to  follow  it  round  the  whole  of  its  circuit,  its 
diminution  of  light  is  so  great  in  the  eastern  half  of  its  orbit 
as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive.  From  this 
circumstance  (viz.  from  the  defalcation  of  light  occurring 
constantly  on  the  same  side  of  Saturn  cls  seen  from  the  earth, 
the  visual  ray  from  which  is  never  very  oblique  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  sim's  light  falls  on  it)  it  is  presumed 
with  much  certainty  that  this  satellite  revolves  on  its  axis  in 
the  exact  time  of  rotation  about  the  primary ;  as  we  know 
to  be  the  case  with  the  moon,  and  as  there  is  considerable 
ground  for  believing  to  be  so  with  all  secondaries. 

(548.)  The  next  satellite  in  order  proceeding  inwards 
(the  first  in  order  of  discovery  *)  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  and  is  probably  not  much  inferior  to 
Mars  in  size.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  whose  theory 
and  perturbations  have  been  at  all  enquired  intof  further 
than  to  verify  Kepler's  law  of  the  periodic  times,  which  holds 
good,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  under  the  requisite  reservations, 
in  this,  as  in  the  system  of  Jupiter.  The  three  next  satellites 
still  proceeding  inwards}  are  very  minute  and  require  pretty 
powerful  telescopes  to  see  them;  while  the  two  interior  sa- 
tellites which  just  skirt  the  edge  of  the  ring  §  can  only  be 
seen  with  telescopes  of  extraordinary  power  and  perfection, 
and  under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  circumstances.  At 
the  epoch  of  their  discovery  they  were  seen  to  thread,  like 
beads,  the  almost  infinitely  thin  fibre  of  light  to  which  the 
ring  then  seen  edgeways  was  reduced,  and  for  a  short  time  to 
advance  off  it  at  either  end,  speedily  to  return,  and  hastemng 
to  their  habitual  concealment  behind  the  body.  |      An  eighth 

•   By  Hujghens,  March  2S.  1655. 

f  By  Besael,  Astr.  Naekr,  Nos   193.  214. 

1   DiscoTered  by  Dominic  Cassini  in  1672  and  1684. 

§  DiscoTered  by  Sir  William  Hertchi-l  in  1789. 

I  Considerable  confusicm  preTails  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Satumiao 
tystem,  owing  to  the  order  <^  discoTcry  not  coinciding  with  that  of  dittaneea. 
Astronomert  hare  not  yet  agreed  whether  to  call  the  two  interior  Mtdlitca  th* 
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satellite  (Hyperion)  has  been  recently  detected  (between  the 
two  outermost  of  the  old  satellites)  simultaneously  {perhaps 
at  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time)  by  Mr.  Dawes  and  Pro- 
fessor Bond.  It  is  extremely  minute,  which  accounts  for  its 
previous  non-observance. 

(549.)  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ring  and  of  the  orbits 
of  the  satellites  to  Saturn's  ecliptic,  there  are  no  eclipses,  oc- 
cultatioDs,  or  transits  of  these  bodies  or  their  shadows  across 
the  disc  of  their  primary  (the  interior  ones  excepted),  until 
near  the  time  when  the  ring  is  seen  edgewise,  and  when  they 
do  take  place,  their  observation  is  attended  with  too  much 
difficulty  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  like  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  for  the  determination  of  longitudes,  for  which  reason 
they  have  been  hitherto  little  attended  to  by  astronomers. 

(550.)  A  remarkable  relation  subsists  between  the  periodic 
times  of  the  two  interior  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  those  of  the 
two  next  in  order  of  distance ;  viz.  that  the  period  of  the 
third  (Tethys)  is  double  that  of  the  first  (Mimas),  and  that 
of  the  fourth  (Dione)  double  that  of  the  second  (Enceladus). 
The  coincidence  is  exact  in  either  case  to  about  one  800th 
part  of  the  larger  period. 

(551.)  The  satellites  of  Uranus  require  very  powerful 
and  perfect  telescopes  for  their  observation.  Two  are, 
however,  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  and  their 


6th  and  7th  (reckoning  inward)  and  the  older  ones  the  1st,  8d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th, 
reckoning  outward  ;  or  to  coroxnence  with  the  innermost  and  reckon  outwards, 
from  1  to  7.  This  confusion  has  been  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  a  mytho- 
logical nonoenclature,  in  consonance  with  that  at  length  completely  established 
for  the  primary  planets.  Taking  the  names  of  the  Tltanian  dirinities,  the 
following  pentameters  afford  an  easy  artihcial  memory,  commencing  with  the 
most  distant. 

lapctus.  Titan ;   Rhea,  Dione,  Tethys ;  (pron.  Tethys) 
Enceladus,  Mimas 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  Simon  Marius,  who  disputed  the  priority  of  the 
discovery  of  Jupiter*s  satellites  with  Galileo,  proposed  for  them  mythological 
names,  viz  : — lo,  Europa,  Ganymede,  and  Callisto.  The  rerival  of  these  nannea 
would  savour  of  a  preference  of  Marius*s  claim,  which,  even  if  an  absolute 
priority  were  conceded  (which  it  is  not),  would  stiU  leare  Galileo's  general 
claim  to  the  use  of  the  telescope  as  a  mewu  of  astronomical  discovery  intact. 
But  in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  satellites  there  exists  no  confusion  to  rectify. 
They  are  constantly  referred  to  by  their  numerical  designations  in  every 
almanack. 
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periods  and  distances  from  the  planet  have  been  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty.  They  are  the  second  and  fourth  of 
those  set  down  in  the  synoptic  table.  Of  the  remaining  four, 
whose  existence,  though  announced  with  considerable  confi- 
dence by  their  original  discoverer,  could  hardly  be  r^ardedas 
fully  demonstrated,  two  only  have  been  hitherto  reobserved  ; 
viz.  the  first  of  our  table,  interior  to  the  two  larger  ones,  by 
the  independent  observations  of  Mr.  Lassell*,  and  M.  Otto 
Struvet>  and  the  fourth,  intermediate  between  the  larger  ones, 
by  the  former  of  these  astronomers.  The  remaining  two^  if 
future  observation  should  satisfactorily  establish  their  real 
existence,  will  probably  be  found  to  revolve  in  orbits  exterior 
to  all  these. 

(552.)  The  orbits  of  these  satellites  offer  remarkable,  and, 
indeed,  quite  unexpected  and  unexampled  peculiarities.  Con- 
trary to  the  unbroken  analogy  of  the  whole  planetary  system 
—  whether  of  primaries  or  secondaries  —  the  planes  of  their 
orbits  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic^  being  inclined  no 
less  than  78^  58'  to  that  plane,  and  in  these  orbits  their 
motions  are  retrograde  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  positions,  when 
projected  on  the  ecliptic,  instead  of  advancing  from  west  to 
east  round  the  centre  of  their  primary,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  other  planet  and  satellite,  move  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Their  orbits  are  nearly  or  quite  circular,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  sensible,  or,  at  least,  any  rapid 
motion  of  nodes,  or  to  have  undergone  any  material  change  of 
inclination,  in  the  course,  at  least,  of  half  a  revolution  of  their 
primary  round  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of 
their  orbits  or  nearly  so,  their  apparent  paths  are  straight  lines 
or  very  elongated  ellipses,  in  which  case  they  become  in- 
visible, their  feeble  light  being  effaced  by  the  superior  light  of 
the  planet,  long  before  they  come  up  to  its  disc,  so  that  the 
observations  of  any  eclipses  or  occultations  they  may  undergo 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  with  our  present  telescopes. 

(553.)   If  the  observation  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  be 


*  Si>pteinber  14th  to  NoTember  9th,    847. 
t  October  8th  to  December  10th.  1847. 
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difficulty  those  of  Neptune,  owing  to  the  immense  distance  of 
that  planet,  may  be  readily  imagined  to  offer  still  greater 
difficulties.  Of  the  existence  of  one,  discovered  by  Mr.  Las- 
sell*,  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  it  having  also  been  observed 
by  other  astronomers,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Otto  Struvef  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
at  the  considerable  angle  of  35^ ;  but  whether,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  the  direction  of  its  motion  be 
retrograde,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  until  it  shall  have  been 
longer  observed. 

•  On  July  8th,  1847. 

f  Astron.   Naehr.  No.  629.,  from  bis  own  obsenrations,  Sqitember  1 1th  to 
December  20th,  1847. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  COMETS. 

GREAT  NUMBER  OP  RECORDED  COMETS. — ^THE  NUMBER  OF  THOSE 
UNRECORDED  PROBABLY  MOCH  GREATER.  —  GENERAL  DESCRIP- 
TION   OF   A    COMET.  —  COMETS    WITHOUT   TAILS,  OR  WITH  MORE 

THAN     ONE.  —  THEIR    EXTREME    TENUITY.  THEIR     PROBABLE 

STRUCTURE. — MOTIONS  CONFORMABLE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  GRAVITY. 
—  ACTUAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  COMETS.  —  PERIODICAL  RETURN  OP 
SEVERAL. — HALLEY's  COMET. — OTHER  ANCIENT  COMETS  PROBABLY 

PERIODIC. — ENCKE'S  COMET. — BIELA's. FA YE'S. — LEXELL'S. — ^DE 

Vice's.  —  BRORSEN's.  —  PETEBS'S.  — GREAT  COMET  OF  1843.  — ^ITS 

PROBABLE    IDENTITY    WITH   SEVERAL   OLDER    COMETS. GREAT 

INTEREST  AT  PRESENT  ATTACHED  TO  COMETARY  ASTRONOMY, 
AND  ITS  REASONS.  — REMARKS  ON  COMETARY  ORBITS  IN  GENERAL. 

(554.)  The  extraordinary  aspect  of  comets,  their  rapid  and 
seemingly  irregular  motions,  the  unexpected  manner  in  which 
they  often  burst  upon  us,  and  the  imposmg  magnitudes  which 
they  occasionally  assume,  have  in  all  ages  rendered  them 
objects  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  superstitious  dread 
to  the  uninstructed,  and  an  enigma  to  those  most  conversant 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  operations  of  natural 
causes.  Even  now,  that  we  have  ceased  to  regard  their 
movements  as  irregular,  or  as  governed  by  other  laws  than 
those  which  retain  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  their  intimate 
nature,  and  the  oflSces  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  our 
system,  arc  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  No  distinct  and 
satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  rendered  of  those  immensely 
voluminous  appendages  which  they  bear  about  with  them,  and 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  tails,  (though  impro- 
perly, since  they  often  precede  them  in  their  motions,)  any 
more  than  of  several  other  singularities  which  they  present. 

{555,)  The   number  of  comets  which  have  been  astro- 
nomically observed,  or  of  which  nctices  have  been  recorded 
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in  liistory,  is  very  great,  amounting  to  several  hundreds  • ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  astronomy, 
and  indeed  in  more  recent  times,  before  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  only  large  and  conspicuous  ones  were  noticed ;  and 
that,  since  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject, 
scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  the  observation  of  one  or 
two  of  these  bodies,  and  that  sometimes  two  and  even  three 
have  appeared  at  once ;  it  will  be  easily  supposed  that  their 
actual  nvmiber  must  be  at  least  many  thousands.  Multitudes, 
indeed,  must  escape  all  observation,  by  reason  of  their  paths 
traversing  only  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  above  the 
horizon  in  the  daytime.  Comets  so  circumstanced  can  only 
become  visible  by  the  rare  coincidence  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  —  a  coincidence  which  happened,  as  related  by  Seneca, 
sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  when  a  large  comet  was  ac- 
tually observed  very  near  the  sun.  Several,  however,  stand 
on  record  as  having  been  bright  enough  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  daytime,  even  at  noon  and  in  bright  sun- 
shine. Such  were  the  comets  of  1402,  1532,  and  1843,  and 
that  of  43  B.  c.  which  appeared  during  the  games  celebrated 
by  Augustus  in  honour  of  Venus  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Cajsar,  and  which  the  flattery  of  poets  declared  to  be  the 
soul  of  that  hero  taking  its  place  among  the  divinities. 

(556.)  That  feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment  should  be 
excited  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  a  great 
comet,  is  no  way  surprising ;  being,  in  fact,  according  to  the 
accounts  we  have  of  such  events,  one  of  the  most  imposing 
of  all  natural  phasnomena.  Comets  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  a  large  and  more  or  less  splendid,  but  ill  defined  nebulous 
mass  of  light,  called  the  head,  which  is  usually  much  brighter 
towards  its  center,  and  offers  the  appearance  of  a  vivid  nucleus^ 

*  See  catalogues  in  the  Almagest  of  Riccioli;  Pingr^*8  Cometographie ; 
Delambre*s  Astron.  vol.  iii.  ;  Astronomische  Abbandlungeo,  No.  1.  (which 
contains  the  elements  of  all  the  orbits  of  comets  which  have  been  computed  to 
the  time  of  its  publication,  1823);  also  a  catalogue,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey. 
Lond.  &  £d.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  Na  9.  et  »eq.  In  a  list  cited  by  Lalande  from 
the  1st  vol.  of  the  Tables  de  Berlin,  700  comets  are  enumerated.  See  also 
notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  and  Astron.  Naehr.  passim.  A  great  many 
of  the  more  ancient  comets  are  recorded  in  the  Chinese  Annals,  and  in  aome 
cases  with  sufficient  precision  to  allow  of  the  calculation  c^  rudely  approximate 
orbits  from  their  motions  so  described. 

I  S 
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like  a  star  or  planet.  From  the  head,  and  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  sitiuited  from  the  oomet 
appear  to  diverge  two  streams  of  light,  wluch  grow  broader 
and  more  diffused  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  and  which 
most  commonly  close  in  and  unite  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hind it,  but  sometimes  continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of 
their  course ;  producing  an  effect  like  that  of  the  tndns  left 
by  some  bright  meteors,  or  like  the  diverging  fire  of  a  sky- 
rocket (only  without  sparks  or  perceptible  motion).  This  10 
the  tail  This  magnificent  appendage  attains  occasionally 
an  immense  apparent  length.  Aristotle  relates  of  the  Uil 
of  the  comet  of  371  b.  c,  that  it  occupied  a  third  of  the 
hemisphere,  or  60^ ;  that  of  A.  D.  1618  is  stated  to  have  been 
attended  by  a  train  no  less  than  104^  in  length.  The 
comet  of  1680,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  times,  and 
on  many  accounts  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  with  a 
head  not  exceeding  in  brightness  a  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, covered  with  its  tail  an  extent  of  more  than  70^  of 
the  heavens,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  90^ ;  that  of  the 
comet  of  1769  extended  97^  and  that  of  the  last  ffreat  comet 
(1843)  was  estimated  at  about  65^  when  longest  The 
figure  (/f/7.  2.,  Plate  II.)  is  a  representation  of  the  comet  of 
1819  —  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  considerable,  but  which 
was,  however,  very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye. 

(557.)  The  tfdl  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invariable 
appendage  of  comets.  Many  of  the  brightest  have  been 
observed  to  have  short  and  feeble  tails,  and  a  few  great 
comets  have  been  entirely  without  them.  Those  of  1585 
and  1763  offered  no  vestige  of  a  tail;  and  Cassini  describes 
the  comets  of  1665  and  1682  as  being  as  round*  and  as  well 
defined  as  Jupiter.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  comets  furnished  with  many  tails  or  streams  of 
diverging  light.     That  of  1744  had  no  less  than  six,  spread 

*  This  description  however  Applies  to  the  **  disc  **  of  the  head  of  tbcte  comets 
as  seen  in  a  telescope.  Cassini's  expressions  are,  **  auw  rond,  aussi  net,  et  aiian 
r.'iiir  que  Jupiter,**  (where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter  epithet  must  bj 
iH>  means  be  translated  bripht).  To  understand  this  passage  fully,  the  reader 
r.Hiii  rct'cr  to  tlie  description  f^iven  further  on,  of  the  **  disc**  of  Halley's  comet. 
sf^cr  iU  pcriliclion  pavNagc  in  I835-G. 
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out  like  an  immense  fan,  extending  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
30^  in  length.  The  small  comet  of  1823  had  two,  making 
an  angle  of  about  160°,  the  brighter  turned  as  usual  irom 
the  sun,  the  fainter  towards  it,  or  nearly  so.  The  tails  of 
comets,  too,  are  often  somewhat  curved,  bending,  in  general, 
towards  the  region  which  the  comet  has  left,  as  if  moving 
somewhat  more  slowly,  or  as  if  resisted  in  their  course. 

(558.)  The  smaller  comets,  such  as  are  visible  only  in 
telescopes,  or  with  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye,  and  which 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  offer  very  frequently  no 
appearance  of  a  tail,  and  appear  only  as  round  or  somewhat 
oval  vaporous  masses,  more  dense  towards  the  center, 
where,  however,  they  appear  to  have  no  distinct  nucleus,  or 
any  thing  which  seems  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  solid 
body.  Stars  of  the  smallest  magnitudes  remain  distinctly 
visible,  though  covered  by  what  appears  to  be  the  densest 
portion  of  their  substance ;  although  the  same  stars  would  be 
completely  obliterated  by  a  moderate  fog,  extending  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  since  it  is 
an  observed  fact,  that  even  those  larger  comets  which  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  have  yet  exhibited 
no  phasesy  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  shine  by  the 
reflected  solar  light,  it  follows  that  even  these  can  only  be 
regarded  as  great  masses  of  thin  vapour,  susceptible  of  being 
penetrated  through  their  whole  substance  by  the  sunbeams, 
and  reflecting  them  alike  from  their  interior  parts  and  from 
their  surfaces.  Nor  will  any  one  regard  this  explanation  as 
forced,  or  feel  disposed  to  resort  to  a  phosphorescent  quality 
in  the  comet  itself,  to  account  for  the  pha^nomena  in  question, 
when  we  consider  (what  will  be  hereafter  shown)  the  enor- 
mous magnitude  of  the  space  thus  illuminated,  and  the  ex- 
tremely small  mass  which  there  is  ground  to  attribute  to 
these  bodies.  It  will  then  be  evident  that  the  most  un*> 
substantial  clouds  which  float  in  the  highest  regions  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  seem  at  sunset  to  be  drenched  in  light,  and 
to  glow  throughout  their  whole  depth  as  if  in  actual  ignition,, 
without  any  shadow  or  dark  side,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
dense  and  massive  bodies  compared  with  the  filmy  and  all 

z  4 
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but  spiritual  texture  of  a  comet.  AcconlingIy>  whenever 
powerful  telescopes  have  been  turned  on  these  bodies,  thej 
have  not  failed  to  dispel  the  illusion  which  attributes  MoHdiiy 
to  that  more  condensed  part  of  the  head^  which  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  nucleus ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  some,  a  yexy 
minute  stellar  point  has  been  seen,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  solid  body. 

(559.)  It  is  in  all  probability  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the 
elastic  power  of  their  gaseous  parts,  by  the  grayitation  of  so 
small  a  central  mass,  that  we  must  attribute  this  extnir 
ordinary  developement  of  the  atmospheres  of  comets.  If  the 
earth,  retaining  its  present  size,  were  reduced,  by  any 
internal  change  (as  by  hollowing  out  its  central  parts)  to  one 
thousandth  part  of  its  actual  mass,  its  coerdve  power  over 
the  atmosphere  would  be  diminished  in  the  same  prc^XHrtion, 
and  in  consequence  the  latter  would  expand  to  a  thousand 
times  its  actual  bulk ;  and  indeed  much  more,  owing  to  the 
still  farther  diminution  of  gravity,  by  the  recess  of  the  upper 
parts  from  the  center.*  An  atmosphere,  however,  free  to 
expand  equally  in  all  directions,  would  envelope  the  nudeiis 
spherically,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  the  action 
of  other  causes  to  account  for  its  enormous  extension  in  the 
direction  of  the  tail, — a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently 
take  occasion  to  recur. 

(560.)  That  the  luminous  part  of  a  comet  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  smoke,  fog,  or  cloud,  suspended  in  a  trans- 
parent atoiospherc,  is  evident  from  a  fact  which  has  been 
often  noticed,  viz. — that  the  portion  of  the  tail  where  it 
comes  up,  and  surrounds  the  head,  is  yet  separate  from  it 
by  an  interval  less  luminous,  as  if  sustained  and  kept  off 
from  contact  by  a  transparent  stratum,  as  we  often  see  one 
layer  of  clouds  over  another  with  a  considerable  clear  spa^ 
between.     These,  and  most  of  the  other  facts  observed  in 

•  Newton  has  calcuUted  (Prine.  III.  p.  518.)  that  a  globe  of  air  at  ordi- 
iiary  density  at  the  earth's  siu^ace,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  if  redueed  to  th« 
dcnftity  due  to  the  altitude  above  the  surface  of  one  radius  of  the  earth,  would 
uccupy  a  splierc  exceeding  in  radius  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  The  tail  of  a  great 
(*oniot  then,  for  aught  wc  can  tell,  may  consist  of  only  a  very  lew  pounds  or  even 
ounces  of  matter. 
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the  history  of  comets^  appear  to  indicate  that  the  structure 
of  a  cornet^  as  seen  in  section  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
must  be  that  of  a  hollow  envelope,  of  a  parabolic  form, 
enclosing  near  its  vertex  the  nucleus  and  head,  something  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  would  account  for 
the  apparent  division  of  the  tail  into  two  principal  lateral 


branches,  the  envelope  being  oblique  to  the  line  of  sight  at 
its  borders,  and  therefore  a  greater  depth  of  illuminated 
matter  being  there  exposed  to  the  eye.  In  all  probability, 
however,  they  admit  great  varieties  of  structure,  and  among 
them  may  very  possibly  be  bodies  of  widely  different  physical 
constitution,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  and  the  same 
comet  at  different  epochs  imdergoes  great  changes,  both  in 
the  disposition  of  its  materials  and  in  their  physical  state. 

(561.)  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  motions  of  comets. 
These  are  apparently  most  irregular  and  capricious.  Some- 
times they  remain  in  sight  only  for  a  few  days,  at  others  for 
many  months;  some  move  with  extreme  slowness,  others 
with  extraordinary  velocity;  while  not  imfrequently,  the 
two  extremes  of  apparent  speed  are  exhibited  by  the  same 
comet  in  different  parts  of  its  coiu*8e.  The  comet  of  1472 
described  an  arc  of  the  heavens  of  40®  of  a  great  drcle*  in 
a  single  day.  Some  pursue  a  direct,  some  a  retrograde,  and 
others  a  tortuous  and  very  irregular  course;  nor  do  they 
confine  themselves,  like  the  planets,  within  any  certain  region 
of  the  heavens,  but  traverse  indifferently  every  part.  Their 
vanations  in  apparent  size,  during  the  time  they  continue 
visible,  are  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  their  velocity ; 
sometimes  they  make  their  first  appearance  as  fiitint  and  slow 
moving  objects,  with  little  or  no  tail ;  but  by  degrees  ac- 
celerate, enlarge,  and  throw  out  from  them  this  appendage, 

*  120^  in  extent  in  the  former  editions.     But  this  was  the  arc  described  m 
longitude,  and  the  comet  at  the  time  referred  to  had  g^reat  north  latitude. 
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which  increases  in  length  and  brightness  till  (as  always 
happens  in  such  cases)  they  approach  the  sun,  and  are  lost 
in  his  beams.  After  a  time  they  again  emerge,  on  the 
other  side,  receding  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity  at  first 
rapid,  but  gradually  decaying.  It  is  for  the  most  part  after 
thus  passing  the  sun,  that  they  shine  forth  in  all  their 
splendour,  and  that  their  tails  acquire  their  greatest  length 
and  developement ;  thus  indicating  plainly  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  as  the  exciting  cause  of  that  extraordinary  emanar 
tion.  As  they  continue  to  recede  from  the  sun,  their  motion 
diminishes  and  the  tail  dies  away,  or  is  absorbed  into  the 
head,  which  itself  grows  continually  feebler,  and  is  at  length 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
never  to  be  seen  more. 

(562.)  Without  the  clue  furnished  by  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, the  enigma  of  these  seemingly  irregular  and  capriciouB 
movements  might  liave  remained  for  ever  unresolved.  But 
Newton,  ha\dng  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  any  conic 
section  whatever  being  described  about  the  sun,  by  a  body 
revolving  under  the  dominion  of  that  law,  inmiediately  per- 
ceived the  applicability  of  the  general  proposition  to  the  case 
of  cometary  orbits;  and  the  great  comet  of  1680,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record,  both  for  the  immense  length  of 
its  tail  and  for  the  excessive  closeness  of  its  approach  to  the 
sun  (within  one  sixth  of  the  diameter  of  that  luminary), 
afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  his 
theory.  The  success  of  the  attempt  was  complete.  He 
ascertained  that  this  comet  described  about  the  sun  as  its 
focus  an  elliptic  orbit  of  so  great  an  excentricity  as  to  be 
undistinguishable  from  a  parabola,  (which  is  the  extreme,  or 
limiting  form  of  the  ellipse  when  the  axis  becomes  infinite,) 
and  that  in  this  orbit  the  areas  described  about  the  sun  were, 
as  in  the  planetary  ellipses,  proportional  to  the  times.  The 
representation  of  the  apparent  motions  of  this  comet  by  such 
an  orbit,  throughout  its  whole  observed  course,  was  found 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  motions  of  the  planets 
in  their  nearly  circular  paths.  From  that  time  it  became 
a  received  truth,  that  the  motions  of  comets  are  regulated 
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by  the  same  general  kws  as  those  of  the  planets — the 
difference  of  the  cases  consisting  only  in  the  extrayagant 
elongation  of  their  ellipses,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  limit 
to  the  inclinations  of  their  planes  to  that  of  the  ecliptic — or 
any  general  coincidence  in  the  direction  of  their  motions 
from  west  to  east,  rather  than  from  east  to  west,  like  what  is 
observed  among  the  planets. 

(563.)  It  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry,  from  the  general 
laws  of  elliptic  or  parabolic  motion,  to  find  the  situation  and 
dimensions  of  the  ellipse  or  parabola  which  shall  represent 
the  motion  of  any  given  comet.  In  general,  three  complete 
observations  of  its  right  ascension  and  declination,  with  the 
times  at  which  they  were  made,  suffice  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  (which  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,) 
and  for  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit. 
These  consist,  mutatis  mutandisy  of  the  same  data  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  computation  of  the  motion  of  a  planet ;  (that 
is  to  say,  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of  the  ascend- 
ing node,  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  the  semiaxis,  excen- 
tricity,  and  time  of  perihelion  passage,  as  also  whether  the 
motion  is  direct  or  retrograde;)  and,  once  determined,  it 
becomes  very  easy  to  compare  them  with  the  whole  observed 
course  of  the  comet,  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
art.  502.,  and  thus  at  once  to  ascertain  their  correctness, 
and  to  put  to  the  severest  trial  the  truth  of  those  general 
laws  on  which  all  such  calculations  are  founded. 

(564.)  For  the  most  part,  it  is  found  that  the  motions  of 
comets  may  be  sufficiently  well  represented  by  parabolic 
orbits, — that  is  to  say,  ellipses  whose  axes  are  of  infinite 
length,  or,  at  least,  so  very  long  that  no  appretiable  error 
in  the  calculation  of  their  motions,  during  all  the  time  they 
continue  visible,  would  be  incurred  by  supposing  them  actually 
infinite.  The  parabola  is  that  conic  section  which  is  the 
limit  between  the  ellipse  on  the  one  hand,  which  returns 
into  itself,  and  the  hyperbola  on  the  other,  which  runs  out 
to  infinity.  A  comet,  therefore,  which  should  describe  an 
elliptic  path,  however  long  its  axis,  must  have  visited  the 
sun  before,  and  must  again  return  (unless  disturbed)  in  some 
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determinate  period, — but  should  its  orbit  be  of  the  hyperbolie 
character,  when  once  it  had  passed  its  perihelion,  it  could 
never  more  return  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  but 
must  run  off  to  visit  other  systems,  or  be  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  space.  A  very  few  comets  have  been  ascertained  to  move 
in  hyperbolas*,  but  many  more  in  ellipses.  These  latter,  in 
so  far  as  their  orbits  can  remain  unaltered  by  the  attractionB 
of  the  planets,  must  be  regarded  as  permanent  members  of 
our  system. 

(565.)  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  actual  di- 
mensions of  comets.  The  calculation  of  the  diameters  of 
their  heads,  and  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  their  tuls,  offers 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  when  once  the  elements  of  thdr 
orbits  are  known,  for  by  these  we  know  their  real  distances 
from  the  earth  at  any  time,  and  the  true  direction  of  the  tail, 
which  we  see  only  foreshortened.  Now  calculations  instituted 
on  these  principles  lead  to  the  surprising  fact,  that  the  comets 
arc  by  far  the  most  voluminous  bodies  in  our  system.  The 
following  arc  the  dimensions  of  some  of  those  which  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  such  enquiry. 

(566.)  The  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  inunediately 
after  its  perihelion  passage,  was  found  by  Newton  to  have 
been  no  less  than  20000000  of  leagues  in  length,  and  to  have 
occupied  only  two  days  in  its  emission  firom  the  comet's  body  I 
a  decisive  proof  tliis  of  its  being  darted  forth  by  some  active 
force,  the  origin  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
tsul,  must  be  sought  in  the  sun  itself.  Its  greatest  length 
amounted  to  41000000  leagues,  a  length  much  exceeding  the 
whole  interval  between  the  sun  and  earth.  The  tful  of  the 
comet  of  1769  extended  16000000  leagues,  and  that  of  the 
great  comet  of  181 1,  36000000.  The  portion  of  the  head  of 
this  last,  comprised  within  the  transparent  atmoq>heric  en- 
velope which  separated  it  from  the  tail,  was  180000  leagues 
in  diameter.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  matter  once  pro- 
jected to  such  enormous  distances  should  ever  be  collected 

*  For  example,  that  of  1723,  calculated  by  Burckhardt ;  that  of  1771,  bj  both 
Burckhardt  and  Encke ;  and  the  second  comet  of  1818,  by  Rownbcrc  and 
Schwabe. 
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again  by  the  feeble  attraction  of  such  a  body  as  a  comet  —  a 
consideration  which  accounts  for  the  surmised  progressive 
diminution  of  the  taik  of  such  as  have  been  frequently 
observed. 

(567.)  The  most  remarkable  of  those  comets  which  have 
been  ascertained  to  move  in  elliptic  orbits  is  that  of  Halley, 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  Edmimd  Halley,  who,  on  cal- 
culating its  elements  from  its  perihelion  passage  in  1682, 
when  it  appeared  in  great  splendour,  with  a  tail  30**  in 
length,  was  led  to  conclude  its  identity  with  the  great 
comets  of  1531  and  1607,  whose  elements  he  had  also 
ascertained.  The  intervals  of  these  successive  apparitions 
being  75  and  76  years,  Halley  was  encouraged  to  predict 
its  reappearance  about  the  year  1759.  So  remarkable  a 
prediction  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  as- 
tronomers, and,  as  the  time  approached,  it  became  extremely 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  attractions  of  the  larger  plar 
nets  might  not  materially  interfere  with  its  orbitual  motion. 
The  computation  of  their  influence  from  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravity,  a  most  diflBcult  and  intricate  piece  of  calculation, 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Clairaut,  who  found 
that  the  action  of  Saturn  would  retard  its  return  by  100 
days,  and  that  of  Jupiter  by  no  less  than  518,  making  in  all 
618  days,  by  which  the  expected  return  would  happen  later 
than  on  the  supposition  of  its  retaining  an  unaltered  period,  — 
and  that,  in  short,  the  time  of  the  expected  perihelion  passage 
would  take  place  within  a  month,  one  way  or  other,  of  the 
middle  of  April,  1759. — It  actually  happened  on  the  I2th 
of  March  in  that  year.  Its  next  return  was  calculated  by 
several  eminent  geometers*,  and  fixed  successively  for  the 
4th,  the  7th,  the  11th,  and  the  26th  of  November,  1835; 
the  two  latter  determinations  appearing  entitled  to  the 
higher  degree  of  confidence,  owing  partly  to  the  more  com- 
plete discussion  bestowed  on  the  observations  of  1682  and 
1759,  and  partly  to  the  continually  improving  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  estimating  the  disturbing  eflTect 

*  Damoiseau,  Pontccoiilant,  Roscnberger,  and  lichmann. 
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of  the  several  planets.  The  last  of  these  predietionsy  that  of 
M.  Lehmann,  was  published  on  the  25th  of  July.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  comet  first  became  visible  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  Bome  as  an  exceedingly  faint  telescopic 
nebula^  within  a  degree  of  its  place  as  predicted  by  M. 
Rosenberger  for  that  day.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust it  became  generally  visible^  and,  pursuing  very  nearly 
its  calculated  path  among  the  stars,  passed  its  perihelion  on 
the  16th  of  November;  after  which,  its  course  carrying 
it  south,  it  ceased  to  be  visible  in  Europe,  though  it  continued 
to  be  conspicuously  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere  throughout 
February,  March,  and  April,  1836,  disappearing  finally  on 
the  5th  of  May. 

(568.)  Although  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated  comet 
at  its  last  apparition  was  not  such  as  might  be  reasonably 
considered  likely  to  excite  lively  sensations  of  terror,  even  in 
superstitious  ages,  yet,  having  been  an  object  of  the  moot 
diligent  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  astronomeT8» 
furnished  with  telescopes  very  far  surpassing  in  power  those 
which  had  been  applied  to  it  at  its  former  appearance  in  1759, 
and  indeed  to  any  of  the  greater  comets  on  record,  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  studying  its  physical  structure, 
and  the  extraordinary  phenomena  which  it  presented  when 
so  examined  have  rendered  this  a  memorable  epoch  in  cometic 
history.  Its  first  appearance,  while  yet  very  remote  from  the 
sun,  was  that  of  a  small  round  or  somewhat  oval  nebula* 
quite  destitute  of  tail,  and  having  a  minute  point  of  more 
concentrated  light  excentrically  situated  within  it.  It 
was  not  before  the  2d  of  October  that  the  tail  began  to  be 
developed,  and  thenceforward  increased  pretty  rapidly,  being 
already  4''  or  5^  long  on  the  5th.  It  attained  its  greatest 
apparent  length  (about  20^)  on  the  15th  of  October.  From 
that  time,  though  not  yet  arrived  at  its  perihelion,  it  decreased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  already  on  the  29th  it  was  only  3% 
and  on  November  the  5th  2^^  in  length.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  before  the  perihelion,  the  tail  had 
altogether  disappeared,  as,  though  it  continued  to  be  observed 
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at  Pulkowa  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  perihelion  passage,  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  tail  being  then  seen. 

(569.)  By  far  the  most  striking  phasnomena,  however,  ob- 
served in  this  part  of  its  career,  were  those  which,  commencing 
simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  tail,  connected  them- 
selves evidently  with  the  production  of  that  appendage  and 
its  projection  from  the  head.  On  the  2d  of  October  (the 
very  day  of  the  first  observed  commencement  of  the  tail) 
the  nucleus,  which  had  been  faint  and  small,  was  observed 
suddenly  to  have  become  much  brighter,  and  to  be  in  the  act 
of  throwing  out  a  jet  or  stream  of  light  from  its  anterior  part, 
or  that  turned  towards  the  sun.  This  ejection  after  ceasing 
awhile  was  resumed,  and  with  much  greater  apparent  violence, 
on  the  8  th,  and  continued,  with  occasional  intermittences,  so 
long  as  the  tail  itself  continued  visible.  Both  the  form  of 
this  luminous  ejection,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  issued 
from  the  nucleus,  meanwhile  underwent  singular  and  capri- 
cious alterations,  the  different  phases  succeeding  each  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  on  no  two  successive  nights  were  the 
appearances  alike.  At  one  time  the  emitted  jet  was  single, 
and  confined  within  narrow  limits  of  divergence  fix)m  the 
nucleus.  At  others  it  presented  a  fan-shaped  or  swallow- 
tailed  form,  analogous  to  that  of  a  gas-flame  issuing  from  a 
flattened  orifice :  while  at  others  again  two,  three,  or  even 
more  jets  were  darted  forth  in  different  directions.*  (See 
figiu'es  a,  by  c,  d,  plate  I.  fig  4.,  which  represent,  highly  mag- 
nified, the  appearances  of  the  nucleus  with  its  jets  of  light, 
on  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  12th  of  October,  and  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head,  or  that  fronting 
the  sun,  is  supposed  alike  in  all,  viz.  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  engraving.  In  these  representations  the  head  itself 
is  omitted,  the  scale  of  the  figures  not  permitting  its  intro- 
duction: e  represents  the  nucleus  and  head  as  seen  October 
9th  on  a  less  scale.)  Tha  direction  of  the  principal  jet  was 
observed  meanwhile  to  oscillate  to  and  fit)  on  either  side  of 

*  See  the  exquisite  lithographic  representations  of  these  phenomena  by  l5essel. 
Astron.  Nachr.  Na  302.,  and  the  fine  series  by  Schwabe  in  No.  297.  of  that 
collection,  a&  also  the  magnificent  drawings  of  Struve,  from  which  our  figures  a, 
6,  c,  fl,  are  copied. 
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a  line  directed  to  the  sun  in  the  manner  of  a  compuB-iieedlB 
when  thrown  into  vibration  and  oscillating  aboat  a  mean 
position,  the  change  of  direction  being  conspicaons  even  fiom 
hour  to  hour.  These  jets,  though  yery  bright  at  their  point 
of  emanation  from  the  nucleus,  faded  rajndly  awajr^  and 
became  diffused  as  they  expanded  into  the  coma,  at  the  tame 
time  curving  backwards  as  streams  of  steam  or  smoke  would 
do,  if  thrown  out  from  narrow  orifices,  more  or  less  obliquely 
in  opposition  to  a  powerful  wind,  agiunst  which  th^  were 
unable  to  make  way,  and,  ultimately  yielding  to  its  foroe»  so 
as  to  be  drifted  back  and  confounded  in  a  vaporoua  tnin^ 
following  the  general  direction  of  the  current.* 

(570.)  Reflecting  on  these  phsenomena,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering the  evidence  afforded  by  the  numerous  and  elabo- 
rately executed  drawings  which  have  been  placed  on  reoord 
by  observers,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  following  con- 
clusions. 1st.  That  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is 
powerfrdly  excited  and  dilated  into  a  vaporous  state  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  escaping  in  streams  and  jets  at  thoee 
points  of  its  surface  which  oppose  the  least  rcsbtance,  and  in 
all  probability  throwing  that  surface  or  the  nucleus  itself  into 
irregular  motions  by  its  reaction  in  the  act  of  so  escaping^ 
and  thus  altering  its  direction. 

2dly.  That  this  process  chiefly  takes  place  in  that  portion 
of  the  nucleus  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun ;  the  vapour 
escaping  chiefly  in  that  direction. 

3dly.  That  when  so  emitted,  it  is  prevented  from  proceeding 
in  the  direction  originally  impressed  upon  it,  by  some  force 
directed  from  the  sun,  drifting  it  back  and  canying  it  out  to 
vast  distances  behind  the  nucleus,  forming  the  tail  or  so  much 
of  the  tail  as  can  be  considered  as  consisting  of  material 
substance. 

4thly.  That  this  force,  whatever  its  nature,  acts  unequally 
on  the  materials  of  the  comet,  the  j^reater  portion  remaining 
unvaporized,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vapour  actually 

*  On  this  point  Schwabe'i  and  Bcssers  dn wings  are  very  cxprev  and  un« 
i><)uiv()cal.  StruveN  attention  aeema  to  ha?*  been  more  especially  directed  tn  the 
^rutiny  of  the  nucleus. 
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produced,  remaining  in  its  neighbourhood,  forming  the  head 
and  coma. 

5thl7.  That  the  force  thus  acting  on  the  materials  of  the 
tail  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  gravitation 
of  matter,  being  centrifugal  or  repulsive,  as  respects  the  sun, 
and  of  an  energy  very  far  exceeding  the  gravitating  force 
towards  that  luminary.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
the  enormous  velocity  with  which  the  matter  of  the  tail  is 
carried  backwards,  in  opposition  both  to  the  motion  which  it 
had  as  part  of  the  nucleus,  and  to  that  which  it  acquired  in 
the  act  of  its  emission,  both  which  motions  have  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  movement  in  the 
contrary  direction  can  be  impressed. 

6thly.  That  imless  the  matter  of  the  tail  thus  repelled 
from  the  sun  be  retained  by  a  peculiar  and  highly  energetic 
attraction  to  the  nucleus,  differing  from  and  exceptional  to 
the  ordinary  power  of  gravitation,  it  must  leave  the  nucleus 
altogether ;  being  in  effect  carried  far  beyond  the  coercive 
power  of  so  feeble  a  gravitating  force  as  would  correspond  to 
the  minute  mass  of  the  nucleus ;  and  it  b  therefore  very 
conceivable  that  a  comet  may  lose,  at  every  approach  to  the 
sun,  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  matter,  whatever  it  be,  on  which 
the  production  of  its  tail  depends,  the  remainder  being  of 
course  less  excitable  by  the  solar  action,  and  more  impassive 
to  his  rays,  and  therefore,  pro  tanto^  more  nearly  approximating 
to  the  nature  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

(571.)  After  the  perihelion  passage,  the  comet  was  lost 
sight  of  for  upwards  of  two  months,  and  at  its  reappearance 
(on  the  24th  of  January  1836)  presented  itself  under  quite 
a  different  aspect,  having  in  the  interval  evidently  undergone 
some  great  physical  change  which  had  operated  an  entire 
transformation  in  its  appearance.  It  no  longer  presented 
any  vestige  of  tail,  but  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  hazy 
star  of  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  and  in  powerfril 
telescopes  as  a  small,  round,  well  defined  disc,  rather  more 
than  2'  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  nebulous  chevelure  or 
coma  of  much  greater  extent.  Within  the  disc,  and  somewhat 
cxcentrically  situated,  a  minute  but  bright  nucleus  appeared^ 
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from  which  exten^kd  toinzds  die  pceterior  edge  of  the  diao 
(r,T  that  remote  fr*jm  the  sunt  »  short  TiTid  ImniiioiiB  zmj. 
( See  fig.  4.  of  pL  1. 1  A*  the  ccMnet  receded  firom  the  son, 
the  coma  speedilj  disappeared,  as  if  abeorfoed  into  the  diflc, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  continually  in  SmamoiDB, 
and  that  with  such  n4>idity,  that  in  the  wedc  elapaed  firom 
Jannarr  25th  to  Feboary  Ist,  (calcolating  firom  micrometrical 
meaeureSy  and  firom  the  known  distance  of  the  comet  from 
the  earth  on  those  days)  the  actual  Tolome  or  real  toHd  cam- 
tent  of  the  illnminated  space  had  dilated  in  the  ratio  of 
npwarda  of  40  to  1.  And  so  it  continued  to  swell  out  with 
undiminished  rapidity,  until  fi^m  this  cause  alone  it  ceaacd 
to  be  visible,  the  illumination  becoming  fainter  as  the  magni- 
tude increased ;  tiU  at  length  the  outline  became  un^sdngoiBli- 
able  firom  simple  want  of  light  to  trace  it.  While  thia  in- 
crease of  dimension  proceeded,  the  form  of  the  disc  passed, 
by  gradual  and  successive  a^Mitions  to  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  sun,  to  that  of  a  paraboloid,  as  represented 
in  g  fig.  4.  plate  I.,  the  anterior  curved  portion  preserving  its 
planetary  sharpnc5->,  but  the  base  being  fiiint  and  ill-defined. 
It  is  c\*idcnt  that  had  this  pnxess  continued  with  suflBcient 
light  to  render  the  result  visible,  a  tail  would  have  been 
ultimately  reproduced ;  but  the  increase  of  dimension  being 
accompanied  with  diminution  of  brightness,  a  short,  im- 
perfect, and  as  it  were  rurlimentary  tail  only  was  formed, 
visible  as  f-uch  for  a  few  nights  to  the  naked  eye,  or  in  a  low 
magnifying  telescope,  and  that  only  when  the  comet  itself 
had  l)egun  to  fa<Ic  away  by  reason  of  its  increaung  distance. 
(572.)  While  the  parabolic  envelope  was  thus  continually 
dilating  and  growing  fainter,  the  nucleus  underwent  little 
change,  but  the  ray  proceeding  from  it  increased  in  length 
and  cr>mpanitive  brightness,  preserving  all  the  time  its  direc- 
tion along  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid,  and  offering  none 
of  those  irregular  and  capricious  phenomena  which  chano- 
torized  the  jets  of  light  emitted  anteriorly,  previous  to  the 
perihelion.  If  the  office  of  those  jets  was  to  feed  the  tail, 
the  converse  office  of  conducting  back  its  successively  con- 
densing matter  to  the  nucleus   would  seem  to  be  that  of 
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the  ray  now  in  question.  By  degrees  this  also  faded,  and 
the  last  appearance  presented  by  the  comet  was  that  which 
it  offered  at  its  first  appearance  in  August ;  viz.  that  of  a 
small  round  nebula  with  a  bright  point  in  or  near  the  center. 

(573.)  Besides  the  comet  of  Halley,  several  other  of  the 
great  comets  recorded  in  history  have  been  surmised  with 
more  or  less  probability  to  return  periodically^  and  therefore 
to  move  in  elongated  ellipses  around  the  sun.  Such  is  the 
great  comet  of  1680,  whose  period  is  estimated  at  575  years, 
and  which  is  considered,  with  the  highest  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, to  be  identical  with  a  magnificent  comet  observed 
at  Constantinople  and  in  Palestine,  and  referred  by  con- 
temporary historians,  both  European  and  Chinese,  to  the  year 
A.  D.  1105 ;  with  that  of  a.d.  575,  which  was  seen  at  noon- 
day close  to  the  sun;  with  the  comet  of  43  B.C.,  already 
spoken  of  as  having  appeared  after  the  death  of  Ctesar,  and 
which  was  also  observed  in  the  day-time ;  and  finally  with 
two  other  comets,  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  of  Homer,  and  which  are  referred,  as 
well  as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  indications  them- 
selves will  allow,  to  the  years  618  and  1194  b.c.  It  is  to 
the  assumed  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  earth  about 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  that  Whiston  ascribed  that  over- 
whelming tide  wave  to  whose  agency  his  wild  fimcy  ascribed 
that  great  catastrophe  —  a  speculation,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
purely  visionary. 

(574.)  Another  great  comet,  whose  return  in  the  year 
actually  ciurent  (1848)  has  been  considered  by  more  than 
one  eminent  authority  in  this  department  of  astronomy* 
highly  probable,  is  that  of  1556,  to  the  terror  of  whose  aspect 
Rome  historians  have  attributed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  This  comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  1 264,  mentioned  by  many  historians  as  a  great  comet, 
and  observed  also  in  China,  —  the  conclusion  in  this  case 
resting  upon  the  coincidence  of  elements  calculated  on  the 
observations,  such  as  they  are,  which  have  been  recorded.  On 
the  subject  of  this  coincidence  Mr.  Hind  has  recently  entered 

*  Pingr^.  Cometographie,  L  411.     Lalande.  Astr.  S1S5. 
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into  many  elaborate  calcuIationB,  the  result  of  which  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  supposed  identity.  This  probability 
is  farther  increased  by  the  fact  of  a  comet  with  a  tail  of  40^ 
and  a  head  bright  enough  to  be  visible  after  sunrise  having 
appeared  in  a.  d.  975 ;  and  of  two  others  having  been  re- 
corded by  the  Chinese  annalists  in  A.  d.  395  and  104.  It 
is  true  that  if  these  be  the  same,  the  mean  period  would 
be  somewhat  short  of  292  years.  But  the  effect  of  planetary 
perturbation  might  reconcile  even  greater  differences,  ai^ 
though  up  to  the  time  of  our  writing  no  such  comet  has  yet 
been  observed,  at  least  another  year  must  elapse  before  its 
return  can  be  pronounced  hopeless. 

(575.)  In  1661,  1532,  1402,  1145,  891,  and  243  great 
comets  appeared — that  of  1402  being  bright  enough  to  be 
seen  at  noon  day.  A  period  of  129  years  would  condliate 
all  these  appearances,  and  should  have  brought  back  the 
comet  in  1789  or  1790  (other  circumstances  agreeing). 
That  no  such  comet  was  observed  about  that  time  is  no 
proof  that  it  did  not  return,  since,  owing  to  the  situation 
of  its  orbit,  had  the  perihelion  passage  taken  place  in  July 
it  might  have  escaped  observation.  Mechain,  indeed,  from  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  observations  of  1532  and  1661,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  comets  were  not  the  same;  but 
the  elements  assigned  by  Olbers  to  the  earlier  of  them,  differ 
so  widely  from  those  of  Mechidn  for  the  same  comet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  agree  so  well  with  those  of  the  last  named 
astronomer  for  the  other*,  that  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  set  at  rest. 

(576.)  We  come  now,  however,  to  a  class  of  comets  of 
short  period,  respecting  whose  return  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  two  at  least  of  them  have  been  indentified  as 
having  performed  successive  revolutions  round  the  sun ;  have 
had  their  return  predicted  already  several  times ;  and  have 
on  each  occasion  scrupulously  kept  to  their  appointments. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  comet  of  Encke,  so  called  from 
Professor  Encke  of  Berlin,  who  first  ascertained  its  periodical 

*  See  Schuaiacher*!  C«uL  Astron.  AbbandL  i. 
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return.  It  revolves  in  an  ellipse  of  great  excentridty  (though 
not  comparable  to  that  of  Halley's),  the  plane  of  which  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  13"  22^  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  in  the  short  period  of  1211  days,  or  about  3^  years.  This 
remarkable  discovery  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  its  fourth 
recorded  appearance,  in  1819.  From  the  ellipse  then  cal- 
culated by  Encke,  its  return  in  1822  was  predicted  by  him, 
and  observed  at  Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  by  M. 
Biimker,  being  invisible  in  Europe :  since  which  it  has  been 
re-predicted  and  re-observed  in  all  the  principal  observatories, 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  regular  occurrence. 

(577.)  On  comparing  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
perihelion  passages  of  this  comet,  after  allowing  in  the  most 
careful  and  exact  manner  for  all  the  disturbances  due  to  the 
actions  of  the  planets,  a  very  singular  fact  has  come  to  light, 
viz.  that  the  periods  are  continually  diminishing,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  or  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse,  dwindling  by  slow  and  regular  degrees  at  the 
rate  of  about  0^'  1 1  per  revolution.  This  is  evidently  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  resistance  experienced  by  the 
comet  from  a  very  rare  ethereal  medium  pervading  the  regions 
in  which  it  moves ;  for  such  resistance,  by  diminishing  its 
actual  velocity,  would  diminish  also  its  centrifugal  force,  and 
thus  give  the  sun  more  power  over  it  to  draw  it  nearer. 
Accordingly  this  is  the  solution  proposed  by  Encke,  and  at 
present  generally  received.  It  will,  therefore,  probably  fall 
ultimately  into  the  sun,  should  it  not  first  be  dissipated 
altogether, — a  thing  no  way  improbable,  when  the  lightness 
of  its  materials  is  considered. 

(578.)  By  measuring  the  apparent  magnitude  of  this  comet 
at  different  distances  from  the  sim,  and  thence,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  actual  distance  from  the  earth  at  the  time,  con- 
cluding its  real  volume,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  contract 
in  bulk  as  it  approaches  to,  and  to  expand  as  it  recedes 
from,  that  luminary.  M.  Valz,  who  was  the  first  to  notice 
this  fact,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  it  to  imdergo  a  real 
compression   or   condensation   of  volume  arising  from  the 
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pressure  of  an  ssthercxd  medium  which  he  oonocivcB  to  groir 
more  dense  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood.  But  such  an  Iiypo- 
thesis  is  evidently  inadmissible,  since  it  would  require  us  to 
assume  the  exterior  of  the  comet  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  skin 
or  bag  impervious  to  the  compressing  medium.  The  phi^ 
nomenon  is  analogous  to  the  increase  of  dimennon  above 
described  as  observed  in  the  comet  of  Halley  when  in  the 
act  of  receding  from  the  sun,  and  is  doubtless  referable  to  a 
similar  cause,  viz.  the  alternate  conversion  of  evaporaUe 
matter  into  the  states  of  viable  cloud  and  invisible  gas  by 
the  alternating  action  of  cold  and  heat.  This  comet  has  no 
tail,  but  ofiers  to  the  view  only  a  small  ill-defined  nndeiiay 
excentrically  situated  within  a  more  or  less  elongated  oval 
mass  of  vapours,  being  nearest  to  that  vertex  which  ia 
towards  the  sun. 

(579.)  Another  comet  of  short  period  is  that  of  Bteta^  so 
called  from  M.  Biela,  of  Josephstadt,  who  first  arrived  at  tUa 
interesting  conclusion  on  the  occasion  of  its  lypearanoe  in 
1826.  It  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  comets  which 
appeared  in  1772,  1805,  &c.,  and  describes  its  very  exoentric 
ellipse  about  the  sun  in  2410  days  or  about  (5}  years;  and  in 
a  plane  inclined  12°  34^  to  the  ecliptia  It  appeared  again 
according  to  the  prediction  in  1832,  and  in  1846.  Its  orbit, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  very  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth ;  and  had  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  its  passage  in  1832» 
been  a  month  in  advance  of  its  actual  place,  it  would  have 
passed  through  the  comet, — a  singular  rencontre,  perhaps 
not  unattended  with  danger.  * 


*  Should  calculation  establish  the  fact  of  a  reaittancc  czperieneed  alio  by  ttw* 
comet,  the  subject  of  periodical  comets  will  assume  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
interest  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  more  will  be  discovered,  and  by 
their  resistance  questions  will  come  to  be  decided,  such  as  tbc  following :— What 
is  the  law  of  density  of  the  resisting  medium  which  surrounds  the  sun  ?  Is  it 
at  rest  or  in  motion  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what  direction  does  it  more?  Ciraulariy 
round  the  sun,  or  traversing  space  ?  If  circularly,  in  what  plane  ?  It  b  obrioua 
that  a  circular  or  vorticose  motion  of  the  ether  would  tutdtrait  Mm*  eamttt  amd 
retard  otkera,  according  as  their  revolution  was,  relative  to  such  motion,  direct 
or  retrograde.  Supposing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  to  be  filled  vrith  a 
material  fluid,  it  U  not  conceivable  that  the  circulation  of  the  planets  in  it  Ibr 
tk^  should  not  have  impressed  upon  it  wmc  degree  of  rotation  in  their  owo 
direction.  And  this  may  preserve  them  from  the  extreme  effixts  of  accumulated 
resistance.  —  Auihor. 
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(580.)  This  comet  is  small  and  hardly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  even  when  brightest.  Nevertheless,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  its  seeming  insignificance  by  the  interest  attaching  to  it  in 
a  physical  point  of  view,  it  exhibited  at  its  last  appearance 
in  1846,  a  phsenomenon  which  struck  every  astronomer  with 
amazement,  as  a  thing  without  previous  example  in  the 
history  of  our  system.*  It  was  actually  seen  to  separate 
itself  into  two  distinct  comets,  which,  after  thus  parting 
company,  continued  to  joiuney  along  amicably  through  an  arc 
of  upwards  of  70**  of  their  apparent  orbit,  keeping  all  the 
while  within  the  same  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  pointed 
towards  them.  The  first  indication  of  something  imusual 
being  about  to  take  place,  might  be,  perhaps,  referred  to  the 
1 9th  of  December  1845,  when  the  comet  appeared  pear-shaped, 
the  nebulosity  being  unduly  elongated  in  the  north  following 
direction.t  But  on  the  13th  of  January,  at  Washington  in 
America,  and  on  the  15th  and  subsequently  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  it  was  distinctly  seen  to  have  become  double ;  a  very 
small  and  faint  cometic  body,  having  a  nucleus  of  its  0¥nQ, 
being  observed  appended  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  about  2^  (in 
arc)  from  its  center,  and  in  a  direction  forming  an  angle  of 
about  328°  with  the  meridian,  running  northwards  from  the 
principal  or  original  comet  (see  art.  204).  From  this  time  the 
separation  of  the  two  comets  went  on  progressively,  though 
slowly.  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  nucleus  had  increased  to  3',  on  the  7th  of  February  to  4', 
and  on  the  13th  to  5^  and  so  on,  until  on  the  5th  of  March 
the  two  comets  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  9'  19",  the 

*  Perhaps  not  quite  so.  To  say  nothing  of  a  singular  surmise  of  Kepler, 
that  two  great  comets  seen  at  once  in  1618,  might  be  a  single  comet  separated  into 
two,  the  following  passage  of  Hcvelius  cited  by  M.  Littrow  (Nachr.  564.)  does 
renlly  seem  to  refer  to  some  phaenomenon  bearing  at  least  a  certain  analogy  to  it. 
"  In  i})so  disco/*  he  says  (  Cometographia,  p.  326.)  quatuor  vel  quinque  corpus- 
cula  quaedam  sire  nucleos  rcliquo  corpore  aliquanto  densiores  ostendebat. 

f  According  to  Mr.  Hind's  observation.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  a  mi&take  of  the  most  common  occurrence,  when  no  measure  of  the  position 
is  taken,  north  following  is  an  error  of  entry  or  printing  for  north  preceding 
(n  f  fur  n  p).  In  fact,  an  elongation  from  north  following  to  south  preceding 
would  agree  with  the  regular  direction  of  the  tail  and  would  ooession  no 
remark. 
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apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junction  all  the  while  varying 
but  little  with  respect  to  the  parallel.* 

(581.)  During  this  separation,  very  remarkable  changes  were 
observed  to  be  going  on  both  in  the  original  comet  and  its 
companion.  Both  had  nuclei^  both  had  short  tails,  parallel  in 
direction,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  Kne  of  junctioi^  bat 
whereas  at  its  first  observation  on  January  ISth,  the  new  oomet 
was  extremely  small  and  faint  in  comparison  with  the  old,  the 
difference  both  in  point  of  light  and  apparent  magnitude  di- 
minished. On  the  10th  of  February,  they  were  nearly  equal, 
although  the  day  before  the  moonlight  had  efiaced  the  new  on^ 
leaving  the  other  bright  enough  to  be  well  observed.  On  the 
I4th  and  16th,  however,  the  new  comet  had  gained  a  decided 
superiority  of  light  over  the  old,  presenting  at  the  same  time 
a  sharp  and  starlike  nucleus  compared  by  Lieut  Mauiy  to  a 
diamond  spark.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  continue. 
Already,  on  the  18th,  the  old  comet  had  regained  its  sape- 
riority,  being  nearly  twice  as  bright  as  its  companion,  and 
offering  an  unusually  bright  and  starlike  nucleus.  From 
this  period  the  new  companion  began  to  fade  away,  but 
continued  visible  up  to  the  15th  of  March.  On  the  24th  the 
comet  was  again  single,  and  on  the  22d  of  April  both  had 
disappeared. 

(582.)  While  this  singular  interchange  of  light  was  going 
forwards,  indications  of  some  sort  of  conununication  between 
the  comets  were  exhibited.  The  new  or  companion  comet, 
besides  its  tail,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  threw  out  a  faint  arc  of  light  which  extended  as  a 
kind  of  bridge  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  ofter  the  resto- 
ration of  the  original  comet  to  its  former  preeminence,  it,  on 
its  part,  threw  forth  additional  rays,  so  as  to  present  (on  the 
22d  and  23d  February)  the  appearance  of  a  comet  with  three 
faint  tails  forming  angles  of  about  120^  with  each  other,  one 
of  which  extended  towards  its  companion.! 

*  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  increase  of  apparent  distance  was  due  to 
the  comet's  incrvased  proximity  to  the  earth,  llie  real  increase  reduced  to  a 
distance  ^i  1  of  the  comet  was  at  the  rate  of  about  S"  per  diem. 

f  Thc^  last  mentioned  particulars,  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Lientenant 
Maury  of  Washington,  who  had  tlic  advantage  of  using  a  nine-inch  object  giav 
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(583.)  Professot  Plantamour,  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Geneva,  having  investigated  the  orbits  of  both  these 
comets  as  separate  and  independent  bodies,  from  the  extensive 
and  careful  series  of  observations  made  upon  them,  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  distance  between 
the  two  nuclei,  at  least  during  the  interval  from  February  \Oth 
to  March  22r/,  was  simply  apparent,  being  due  to  the  variation 
of  distance  from  the  earth,  and  to  the  angle  under  which 
their  line  of  junction  presented  itself  to  the  visual  ray ;  the 
real  distance  during  all  that  interval  (neglecting  small 
fractions)  having  been  on  an  average  about  thirty-nine  times 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  or  less  than  two-thirds  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  its  center.  From  this  it  would 
appear,  that  already,  at  this  distance,  the  two  bodies  had 
ceased  to  exercise  any  perceptible  amount  of  perturbative 
gravitation  on  each  other ;  as,  indeed,  from  the  probable  mi- 
nuteness of  cometary  masses  we  might  reasonably  expect. 
Calculating  upon  the  elements  assigned  by  him*,  we  find 
16*^-4  for  the  interval  of  their  next  perihelion  passages.  And 
it  will  be,  therefore,  necessary  at  their  next  reappearance,  to 
look  out  for  each  comet  as  a  separate  and  independent  body, 
computing  its  place  from  tliese  elements  as  if  the  other  had 
no  existence.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  still  perfectly  possible 
that  some  link  of  connection  may  subsist  between  them,  (if 
indeed,  by  some  unknown  process  the  companion  has  not 
been  actually  reabsorbed,)  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  rely  on 
this  calculation  to  the  neglect  of  a  most  vigilant  search 
throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  more  conspicuous 

of  Munich  manufacture.   It  does  not  appear  that  any  karg*  telescope  was  turned 
upon  it  in  Europe  on  the  dates  in  question. 

•                                                  Original  Comet.  Companion. 

Perihelion  passage,  1846,  Feb.        11<X)476  -  11-07111  Genera  11.T. 

Lo^.  semiaxis  major       -         -     0*5471008  -  0'5451271 

Perihelion  distance           -         -     9*9327011  -  9*9326965 
Angle    of  excentricity   or 

whose  sine«e          -         -     49®  12'    2"*5  -  49®    6^  14"*4 

Inclination           -         -         -     12    S4  53   *3     -  12    34   14  *3 

Node    ^    -         -         -         -  245    54  38  -8  -  245   S6     I   •? 

Perihelion           •         -         -  109      2  20    1  -  109      8  89  -6 

Mean  equinox  of  1846,  Ol 
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one,  lest  the  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  pursuing  to  its 
conclusion  the  history  of  this  strange  occurrence. 

(584.)  A  third  comet  of  short  period  has  still  more  recently 
been  added  to  our  list  by  M.  Faye,  of  the  observatory  of 
Paris,  who  detected  it  on  the  22d  of  November  1843.  A 
very  few  observations  sufficed  to  show  that  no  parabola  would 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  its  motion,  and  that  to  represent 
them  completely,  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to  it  an  elliptic 
orbit  of  very  moderate  excentricity.  The  calculations  of 
M.  Nicold,  subsequently  revised  and  slightly  corrected  by 
M.  Leverrier,  have  shown  that  an  almost  perfect  represen- 
tation of  its  motions  during  the  whole  period  of  its  visibility 
would  be  afforded  by  assuming  it  to  revolve  in  a  period  of 
2717^*68  (or  somewhat  less  than  7^  years)  in  an  ellipse 
whose  excentricity  is  0*55596,  and  inclination  to  the  ecliptic 
1 1°  22'  SV;  and  taking  this  for  a  basis  of  further  calculation, 
and  by  means  of  these  data  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
orbit  estimating  the  effect  of  planetary  perturbation  during 
the  revolution  now  in  progress,  he  has  fixed  its  next  return 
to  the  perihelion  for  the  3d  of  April  1851,  with  a  probable 
error  one  way  or  other  not  exceeding  one  or  two  days. 

(585.)  The  effect  of  planetary  perturbation  on  the  motion 
of  comets  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  what  has 
been  above  said.  Without  going  minutely  into  this  part  of 
the  subject,  which  will  be  better  understood  after  the  perusal 
of  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  as  the 
orbits  of  comets  are  very  excentric,  and  inclined  in  all  sorts 
of  angles  to  the  ecliptic,  they  must  in  many  instances,  if  not 
actually  intersect,  at  least  pass  very  near  to  the  orbits  of 
some  of  the  planets.  We  have  already  seen,  for  instance, 
that  the  orbit  of  Biela's  comet  so  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth,  that  an  actual  collision  is  not  impossible,  and  indeed 
(supposing  neither  orbit  variable)  must  in  all  likelihood  happen 
in  the  lapse  of  some  millions  of  years.  Neither  are  instances 
wanting  of  comets  having  actually  approached  the  earth 
within  comparatively  short  distances,  as  that  of  1770,  which 
on  the  1  st  of  July  of  that  year  was  within  little  more  than 
seven  thnc.«  the  moon's  distance.     Tlic  same  comet  in  1767 
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passed  Jupiter  at  a  distanee  only  one  58th  of  the  radius 
of  that  planet's  orbit^  and  it  has  been  rendered  extremely 
probable  that  it  is  to  the  disturbanee  its  former  orbit  under- 
went during  that  appulse  that  we  owe  its  appearance  within 
our  own  range  of  vision.  This  exceedingly  remarkable 
comet  was  found  by  Lexell  to  describe  an  elliptic  orbit  with 
an  excentricity  of  0*78589  with  a  periodic  time  of  about 
five  years  and  a  half^  and  in  a  plane  only  1^  34^  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  having  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  13th  of 
August  1770.  Its  return  of  course  was  eagerly  expected^ 
but  in  viun,  for  the  comet  has  never  been  seen  since.  Its 
observation  on  its  first  return  in  1776  was  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  relative  situations  of  the  perihelion  and  of  the 
earth  at  the  time,  and  before  another  revolution  could  be 
accomplished  (as  has  since  been  ascertained),  viz :  about  the 
23d  of  August  1779,  by  a  singular  coincidence  it  again 
approached  Jupiter  within  one  491st  part  of  its  distance 
from  the  sim,  being  nearer  to  that  planet  by  one-fifth  than 
its  fourth  satelUte.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  planet's 
attraction  (which  at  that  distance  would  exceed  that  of  the 
sun  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  200  to  1)  should  completely 
alter  the  orbit  and  deflect  it  into  a  curve,  not  one  of  whose 
elements  would  have  the  least  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
ellipse  of  LexelL  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  this  ren- 
contre with  the  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  none  of  their 
motions  suffered  any  perceptible  derangement, — a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  smallness  of  its  mass.  Jupiter  indeed,  seems, 
by  some  strange  fatality,  to  be  constantly  in  the  way  of 
comets,  and  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  to  theoL 
(586.)  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1844,  Signor  De  Vico, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  discovered 
a  comet,  the  motions  of  which,  a  very  few  observations 
sufficed  to  shew,  deviated  remarkably  from  a  parabolic  orbit. 
It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  imtil  the  7th  of  December.  EUiptio 
elements  of  this  comet,  agreeing  remarkably  well  with  each 
other,  were  accordingly  calculated  by  several  astronomers; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  period  of  revolution  is  about 
1990  days,  or  5^  (5*4357)  years,  which  (supposing  its  orbit 
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undisturbed  in  the  interim)  would  bring  it  back  to  the  peri- 
helion on  or  about  the  13th  of  January^  1850.  As  the 
assemblage  and  comparison  of  these  elements  thus  computed 
independently,  will  serve  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
example,  to  afford  the  student  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  arith- 
metical certainty  capable  of  being  attained  in  this  branch  of 
astronomy,  difficult  and  complex  as  the  calculations  them- 
selves are,  and  liable  to  error  as  individual  observations  of  a 
body  so  ill-defined  as  the  smaller  comets  are  for  the  most 
part ;  we  shall  present  them  in  a  tabular  form,  as  on  the  next 
page :  the  elements  being  as  usual ;  the  time  of  perihelion 
passage,  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of  the  ascending 
node,  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  semiaxis  and  excentricity 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  periodic  time. 

This  comet,  when  brightest,  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye^ 
and  had  a  small  taiL  It  is  especially  interesting  to  astrono- 
mers from  the  circumstance  of  its  ha^dng  been  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly probable  by  the  researches  of  M.  Leverrier,  that  it 
is  identical  with  one  which  appeared  in  1678  with  some  of  its 
elements  considerably  changed  by  perturbation.  This  comet 
is  further  remarkable,  from  having  been  concluded  by 
Messrs.  Laugier  and  Mauvais,  to  be  identical  with  the  comet 
of  1585  observed  by  Tycho  Brahe,  and  possibly  also  with 
those  of  1743,  1766,  and  1819. 

(587.)  Elliptic  elements  have  in  like  manner  been  assigned 
to  the  comet  discovered  by  M.  Brorsen,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1846,  which,  like  that  last  mentioned^  speedily 
after  its  discovery  began  to  show  evident  symptoms  of 
deviation  from  a  parabola.  These  elements,  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  calculators,  are  as  follow.  The  dates  are 
for  February  1846,  Greenwich  time. 


Computed  by 

Brunnow. 

Hind 

VanWUIlQgni 
aDdDcHMa. 

Periliclion  passage 

Liing.  of  Perihelion 

I^ng.  of  g^ 

Inclination 

Semiaxis       ... 

Esccntricity 

Peruxl  (days) 

25^'  37794 

1 160  28'  34"  0 

102    39  36-  5 

30     55     6'  5 

315021 

079363 

2042 

25*- 33109 

1160  28'  17"-8 

102    45  20-  9 

30    49     3-  6 

3- 1 2292 

0-79771 

2016 

25*- 02227 

1160  23'52"«9 

103    31    25'  7 

SO     so  30- S 

2-870  S2 

0-773  IS 

1776 
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This  comet  is  faint,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  appearance.  Its  chief  interest  arises  from  the  great 
similiarity  of  its  parabolic  elements  to  those  of  the  comet  of 
1532,  the  place  of  the  perihelion  and  node,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  orbit,  being  almost  identical 

(588.)  Elliptic  elements  have  also  been  calculated  by 
M.  D' Arrest,  for  a  comet  discovered  by  M.  Peters,  on  the 
26th  of  June  1846,  which  go  to  assign  it  a  place  among  the 
comets  of  short  period,  viz.  6804*'3,  or  very  nearly  16  yean. 
The  excentricity  of  the  orbit  is  0*75672,  its  semiaxis  6*32066, 
and  the  inclination  of  its  plane  to  that  of  the  ecliptic 
31°  2^  W,  This  comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  Ist  of 
June  1846. 

(589.)  By  far  the  most  remarkable  comet,  however^  which 
has  been  seen  during  the  present  century,  is  that  which 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  whose  tail  became 
visible  in  the  twilight  of  the  17th  of  March  in  England  as 
a  great  beam  of  nebulous  light,  extending  from  a  point 
above  the  western  horizon,  through  the  stars  of  Eridanus  and 
Lepus,  under  the  belt  of  Orion.  This  situation  was  low  and 
unfavourable;  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  that  the  head  was 
seen,  and  then  only  as  a  fiunt  and  ill-defined  nebula,  very 
rapidly  fading  on  subsequent  nights.  In  more  southern 
latitudes,  however,  not  only  the  tidl  was  seen,  as  a  magnificent 
train  of  light  extending  50°  or  60°  in  length ;  but  the  head 
and  nucleus  appeared  with  extraordinary  splendour,  exciting 
in  every  coimtry  where  it  was  seen  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  Indeed,  all  descriptions  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  stupendous  spectacle,  such  as  in  superstitious 
ages  would  not  fail  to  have  carried  terror  into  every  bosom. 
In  tropical  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  tail 
appeared  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  in  Van  Diemcn*s  Land,  so 
early  as  the  Ist,  the  comet  having  passed  its  perihelion  on 
the  27th  of  February.  Already  on  the  3d  the  head  was  so 
far  disengaged  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun,  as  to 
appear  for  a  short  time  above  the  horizon  after  sunset  On 
this  day  when  viewed  through  a  46-inch  achromatic 
telescope  it  presented   a  planetary   disc,  from   which  rays 
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emerged  in  the  direction  of  the  tail  The  tail  was  double, 
consisting  of  two  principal  lateral  streamers,  making  a  very 
small  angle  with  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  comparatively 
dark  line,  of  the  estimated  length  of  25**,  prolonged  however 
on  the  north  side  by  a  divergent  streamer,  making  an  angle 
of  5°  or  6°  with  the  general  direction  of  the  axis,  and  trace- 
able as  far  as  65"*  from  the  head.  A  similar  though  fainter 
lateral  prolongation  appeared  on  the  south  side.  A  fine 
drawing  of  it  of  this  date  by  C.  P.  Smyth,  Esq.  of  the 
Royal  Observatory,  C.  G.  H.,  represents  it  as  highly  sym- 
metrical, and  gives  the  idea  of  a  vivid  cone  of  light,  with  a 
dark  axis,  and  nearly  rectilinear  sides,  inclosed  in  a  fainter 
cone,  the  sides  of  which  curve  slightly  outwards.  The  light 
of  the  nucleus  at  this  period  is  compared  to  that  of  a  star  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude ;  and  on  the  11th,  of  the  third ; 
from  which  time  it  degraded  in  light  so  rapidly,  that  on  the 
19th  it  was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  tail  all  the 
while  continuing  brilliantly  visible,  though  much  more  so  at 
a  distance  from  the  nucleus,  with  which,  indeed,  its  connexion 
was  not  then  obvious  to  the  unassisted  sight  —  a  singular 
feature  in  the  history  of  this  body.  The  tail,  subsequent  to 
the  3d,  was  generally  speaking  a  single  straight  or  slightly 
curved  broad  band  of  light,  but  on  the  11th  it  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Clerihew,  who  observed  it  at  Calcutta,  to  have  shot  forth 
a  lateral  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  regular  one  but 
fainter,  and  making  an  angle  of  about  18^  with  its  direction 
on  the  southern  side.  The  projection  of  this  ray  (which 
was  not  seen  either  before  or  after  the  day  in  question)  to 
80  enormous  a  length,  (nearly  100**)  in  a  single  day  conveys  an 
impression  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  acting  to  produce 
such  a  velocity  of  material  transfer  through  space,  such  as 
no  other  natural  phasnomenon  is  capable  of  exciting.  It  is 
clear  that  if  tee  have  to  deal  here  with  matter,  such  as  we 
conceive  it,  viz.  possessing  inertia  —  at  all,  it  must  be  under 
the  dominion  of  forces  incomparably  more  energetic  than 
gravitation. 

(590.)  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  comet  in  question 
having  been  seen  in  full  daylight,  and  in  the  sun*s  immediate 
vicinity.     It  was  so  seen  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  day 
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after  its  perihelion  passage^  by  every  person  on  board  the 
II.  E.  I.  C.  S.  Owen  Glendower,  then  off  the  Cape,  as  a  short 
dagger-like  object  close  to  the  sun  a  little  before  sunset.  On 
the  same  day  at  3^  6™  p.  m.^  and  consequently  in  full  sun- 
ehine,  the  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  sun  was  actually 
measured  with  a  sextant  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Portland,  United 
States^  the  distance  center  from  center  being  then  only 
3°  5(y  43''.  He  describes  it  in  the  following  terms :  «  The 
nucleus  and  also  every  part  of  the  tail  were  as  well  defined 
as  the  moon  on  a  clear  day.  The  nucleus  and  tail  bore  the 
same  appearance^  and  resembled  a  perfectly  pure  white  cloud 
without  any  variation,  except  a  slight  change  near  the  head, 
just  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  nucleus  from  the  tail  at  that 
point.^  The  denseness  of  the  nucleus  was  so  oonsidermble, 
that  Mr.  Clarke  had  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  visible  upon 
the  Sim's  disc,  had  it  passed  between  that  and  the  observer** 
The  length  of  the  visible  tail  resulting  from  these  measures 
was  59'  or  not  far  from  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun ;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see  that  on  the  day  in  question 
the  di:<tance  from  the  earth  of  the  sun  and  comet  must  have 
been  very  nearly  equal,  this  gives  us  about  1700000  miles 
for  the  linear  dimensions  of  this  the  densest  portion  of  that 
appendage,  making  no  allowance  for  the  foreshortening^ 
which  at  that  time  was  very  considerable. 

(591.)  The  elements  of  this  comet  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  any  recorded.  They  have  been  calculated  by 
SQ\  eral  eminent  astronomers,  among  whose  results  we  shall 
specify  only  those  which  agree  best ;  the  earlier  attempts  to 
compute  its  path  having  been  rendered  imcertain  by  the  di£> 
ficulty  attending  exact  observations  of  it  in  the  first  part  of 
its  visible  career.  The  following  are  those  which 
entitled  to  most  confidence :  — 
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(592.)  What  renders  these  elements  so  remarkable  is  the 
smallness  of  the  perihelion  distance.  Of  all  comets  which 
have  been  recorded  this  has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
sun.  The  smi's  radius  being  the  sine  of  his  apparent  semi- 
diameter  (16'  1^'  '5)  to  a  radius  equal  to  the  earth's  mean 
distance  =  1,  is  represented  on  that  scale  by  0*00466,  which 
falls  short  of  0*00534,  the  perihelion  distance  found  by  taking 
a  mean  of  all  the  foregoing  results,  by  only  000067,  or  about 
one  seventh  of  its  whole  magnitude.  The  comet,  therefore, 
approached  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  within  about  a 
seventh  part  of  the  sun's  radius  I  It  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider what  is  implied  in  such  a  fact.  In  the  first  place,  the 
intensity  both  of  the  light  and  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  at 
different  distances  from  that  luminary  increase  proportionally 
to  the  spherical  area  of  the  portion  of  the  visible  hemisphere 
covered  by  the  sun's  disc.  This  disc,  in  the  case  of  the  earth, 
at  its  mean  distance  has  an  angular  diameter  of  32'  3^\  At 
our  comet  in  perihelio  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  the  sun 
was  no  less  than  1 2 1*»  32'.  The  ratio  of  the  spherical  surfaces 
thus  occupied  (as  appears  from  spherical  geometry)  is  that  of 
the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  fourth  parts  of  these  angles  to 
each  other,  or  that  of  1  ;  47042.  And  in  this  proportion  are 
to  each  other  the  amounts  of  light  and  heat  thrown  by  the  sun 
on  an  equal  area  of  exposed  surface  on  our  earth  and  at  the 
comet  in  equal  instants  of  time.  Let  any  one  imagine  the 
effect  of  so  fierce  a  glare  as  that  of  47000  suns  such  as  we 
experience  the  warmth  of,  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed.  To  form  some  practical  idea  of 
it  we  may  compare  it  with  what  is  recorded  of  Parker's  great 
lens,  whose  diameter  was  32^  inches  and  focal  length  six  feet 
eight  inches.  The  effect  of  this,  supposing  all  the  light  and 
heat  transmitted,  and  the  focal  concentration  perfect,  (both 
conditions  very  imperfectly  satbfied,)  would  be  to  enkrge  the 
Sim's  effective  angular  diameter  to  23°  26',  Vhich,  compared 
on  the  same  principle  with  a  sun  of  32'  in  diameter,  would 
give  a  multiplier  of  only  1915  instead  of  47000.  The  heat 
to  which  the  comet  was  subjected  therefore  surpassed  that  in 
the  focus  of  the  lens  in  question,  oo  the  lowest  calculation,  in 
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the  proportion  of  24^  to  1.     Yet  that  lens  melted  camelian^ 
agate^  and  rock  crystal  I 

(593.)  To  this  extremity  of  heat  however  the  comet  was 
exposed  but  for  a  short  time«  Its  actual  velocity  in  perihelio 
was  no  less  than  366  miles  per  second,  and  the  whole  of  that 
segment  of  its  orbit  above  (ue.  north  of)  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  in  which,  as  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of 
the  elements,  the  perihelion  was  situated,  was  described  in 
little  more  than  two  hours ;  such  being  the  whole  duration 
of  the  time  from  the  ajscending  to  the  descending  node,  or  in 
which  the  comet  had  north  latitude.  Arrived  at  the  descend- 
ing node,  its  distance  from  the  sun  would  be  already  doubled, 
and  the  radiation  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  maximum 
amount.  The  comet  of  1680,  whose  perihelion  distance  was 
0*0062,  and  which  therefore  approached  the  sun's  surface 
within  one  third  part  of  his  radius  (more  than  double  the 
distance  of  the  comet  now  in  question)  was  computed  by 
Newton  to  have  been  subjected  to  an  intensity  of  heat  2000 
times  that  of  red-hot  iron, — a  term  of  comparison  indeed  of  a 
very  vague  description,  and  which  modem  thermotics  do  not 
recognize  as  affording  a  legitimate  measure  of  radiant  heat.^ 

(594.)  Although  some  of  the  observations  of  this  comet 
were  vague  and  inaccurate,  yet  there  seem  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  its  whole  course  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  a  parabolic  orbit,  and  that  it  really  describes  an  ellipse. 
Previous  to  any  calculation,  it  was  remarked  that  in  the 
year  1668  the  tail  of  an  immense  comet  was  seen  in  Lisbon, 
at  Bologna,  in  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  occupying  nearly  the 
same  situation  among  the  stars,  and  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year,  viz.  on  the  5th  of  March  and  the  following  days. 
Its  brightness  was  such  that  its  reflected  trace  was  easily 

*  A  transit  of  this  comet  over  the  sun's  disc  must  probably  have  taken  place 
shortly  after  its  passage  through  its  descending  node.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  interesting  a  phenomenon  should  have  passed  unobserred. 
Whether  it  be  possible  that  some  offwt  of  its  tail,  darted  off  so  late  as  the  7th 
of  March,  when  the  comet  was  already  fsr  south  of  the  ecliptic,  should  have 
crowed  that  plane  and  been  seen  near  the  Pleiades,  may  be  doubted.  Certain  it 
in,  that  on  the  erening  of  that  day,  a  decidedly  cometic  ray  iras  seen  in  the 
immc<liatc  neighbourhood  of  those  stars  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  (Ast  Soe.  Notiee% 
vol.  T.  o.  270. 'i 
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distinguished  on  the  sea.  The  head>  when  it  at  length  came 
in  sight,  was  comparatively  faint  and  scarce  discernible.  No 
precise  observations  were  made  of  this  comet,  but  the  singular 
coincidence  of  situation,  season  of  the  year,  and  physical 
resemblance,  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  bodies,  implying  a  period  of  175  years  unthin  a  day  or 
two  more  or  less.  This  suspicion  has  been  converted  ahnost 
into  a  certainty  by  a  careful  examination  of  what  is  recorded 
of  the  older  comet.  Locating  on  a  celestial  chart  the  situa- 
tion of  the  head,  concluded  firom  the  direction  and  appearance 
of  the  tail,  when  only  that  was  seen,  and  its  visible  place, 
when  mentioned,  according  to  the  descriptions  ^ven,  it  has 
been  foimd  practicable  to  derive  a  rough  orbit  from  the 
course  thus  laid  down:  and  this  agrees  in  all  its  features 
so  well  with  that  of  the  modem  comet  as  nearly  to  remove 
all  doubt  on  the  subject  Comets,  moreover,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  seen  in  a.d.  268,  442-3,  791,  968,  1143,  1317, 
1494,  which  may  have  been  returns  of  this,  since  the  period 
above-mentioned  would  bring  roimd  its  appearance  to  the 
years  268,  443,  618,  793,  968, 1143,  1318,  and  1493,  and  a 
certain  latitude  must  always  be  allowed  for  unknown  pertur- 
bations. 

(595.)  But  this  is  not  the  only  comet  on  record  whose 
identity  with  the  comet  of  '43  has  been  maintained.  In 
1689  a  comet  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it  was 
observed  from  the  8th  to  the  23d  of  December,  and  from 
the  few  and  rudely  observed  places  recorded,  its  elements  liad 
been  calculated  by  Pingrc,  one  of  the  most  diligent  enquirers 
into  this  part  of  astronomy.*  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  perihelion  distance  of  that  comet  was  very  remarkably 
small,  and  a  sufiScient  though  indeed  rough  coincidence  in  the 
places  of  the  perihelioil  and  node  tended  to  corroborate  the 
suspicion.  But  the  inclination  (69**)  assigned  to  it  by  Pingrc 
appeared  conclusive  against  it.  On  recomputing  the  elements, 
however,  from  his  data,  Professor  Pierce  has  assigned  to  that 
comet   an   inclination   widely  differing   from  Pingr6's,   viz. 

*   Author  of  the  *'  Com^togTapbie,**  a  work  indispensable  to  alt  who  would 
study  this  interefiCing  department  of  the  science. 
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30^  A!  *9  and  quite  within  reasonable  limits  of  resemblance. 
But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  longer  period  of  175  years 
before  assigned?  To  reconcile  this  we  must  suppose  that 
these  175  years  comprise  at  least  eight  returns  of  the  comet, 
and  that  in  effect  a  mean  period  of  2P'875  must  be  allowed 
for  its  return.  Now  it  is  worth  remarking  that  this  period 
calculated  backwards  from  1843*156  will  bring  us  upon  a  series 
of  years  remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  great  comets,  many 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  descriptions  we  have  of 
their  appearance  and  situation  in  the  heavens,  offer  at  least 
no  obvious  contradiction  to  the  supposition  of  their  identity 
with  this.  Besides  those  already  mentioned  as  indicated  by 
the  period  of  175  years,  we  may  specify  as  probable  or 
possible  intermediate  returns,  those  of  the  comets  of  1733  ?t» 
1689  above-mentioned,  1559?,  1537 1,  1515§,  1471,  1426, 
1405-6,  1383,  1361,  1340  p,  1296,  1274,  1230T,  1208, 
1098,  1056,  1034,1012*»,990?tt,925?,858??,684JJ,  552, 
530§§,  421,  245  or  247 1||,  180lf1f,  158.  Should  this  view  of 
the  subject  be  the  true  one,  wc  may  expect  its  return  about 


•  United  SUtes  Gazette,  May  29.  1843.  Con8ideriii|;  that  all  the 
vationt  lie  near  the  descending  node  of  the  orbit,  the  proximity  of  the  eomct  at 
that  time  to  the  sun,  and  the  loose  nature  of  the  recorded  obsenratioiia,  no 
doubt  almost  any  giren  inclination  might  be  deduced  Arom  them.  The  true 
test  in  such  cases  is  not  to  ascend  from  the  old  incorrect  data  to  elements,  bat 
to  descend  from  known  and  certain  elements  to  the  older  data,  and  aacertain 
whether  tlie  recorded  phienomena  can  be  represented  by  them  (perturbatioas 
included)  within  fair  limits  of  interpretation.  Such  is  the  course  pursued  by 
Clausen. 

f  P.  Passage  1733*781.  The  great  southern  comet  of  May  17th  seenis  too 
early  in  the  year. 

\  P.  P.   1536-906.     In  January  1537,  a  comet  was  seen  in  I^sces. 

§  P.  P.   1515*031.     A  comet  pm/iV/€d  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catbolie 
He  died  Jan.  23.  1515. 

II  P.  P.  1340O31.  Evidently  a  southern  comet,  and  a  Tcry  probable  apptar* 
anee. 

^    P.  P.    1 230*656,  was  perhaps  a  return  of  HalleyV 

**  P.  P.  101 1  -906.  In  1012,  a  very  great  comet  in  the  southern  part  oTtfio 
heavens.  *«  Son  ^lat  blessait  les  yeux.*  (Pingre  Com^tographie^  from  wbom 
all  these  recorded  appearances  are  taken.) 

ft  P-  P*  990-031.  *'  Com^te  fort  ^pouvanuble,**  mm*  ptar  between  989  and 
998. 

\\  P.  P.  683*781.  In  684,  appeared  two  or  three  comets.  Datca  begin  to  bo 
obscure. 

§§  Two  distinct  comets  (one  probably  the  comet  of  Caesar  and  1680)  m^ 
peared  in  530  and  531,  the  former  observed  in  China,  the  latter  in  Europe. 

nil  P.  P.  246*281  ;  both  southern  comets  of  the  Chinese  annals.  The  year  of 
one  or  other  mny  be  wrong. 

\^    P.P.  180*656.   Nov6.  A.D.  180.   A  southern  comet  of  the  Chii 
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the  end  of  1864  or  beginning  of  1865,  in  which  event  it  will 
be  observable  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  both  before  and 
after  its  perihelion  passage.* 

(596.)  M.  Clausen,  from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  obser- 
vations of  this  comet  known  to  him,  has  calculated  elliptic 
elements  which  give  the  extraordinarily  short  period  of 
6*38  years.  And  in  effect  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  still 
further  subdivision  of  the  period  of  21 '875  into  three  of 
7*292  years  would  reconcile  this  with  other  remarkable 
comets.  This  seems  going  too  far,  but  at  all  events  the 
possibility  of  representing  its  motions  by  so  short  an  ellipse 
will  easily  reconcile  us  to  the  admission  of  a  period  of  21 
years.  That  it  should  only  be  visible  in  certain  apparitions^ 
and  not  in  others,  is  sufficiently  expliuned  by  the  situation 
of  its  orbit. 

(597.)  We  have  been  somewhat  diffuse  on  the  subject  of 
this  comet,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  degree  and  kind  of 
interest  which  attaches  to  cometic  astronomy  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  there  is  no  branch  of  astronomy 
more  replete  with  interest,  and  we  may  add  more  eagerly 
pursued  at  present,  inasmuch  as  the  hold  which  exact  calcu- 
lation gives  us  on  it  may  be  regarded  as  completely  esta- 
blished ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  motions 
of  any  comet  which  shall  henceforward  come  to  be  observed, 
will  be  concluded  on  sure  grounds  and  with  numerical  pre- 
cision ;  while  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  calculation  of  cometary  perturbation,  and  the  daily 
increasing  familiarity  of  numerous  astronomers  with  compu- 
tations of  this  nature,  enable  us  to  trace  their  past  and  future 
history  with  a  certainty,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  could  hardly  have  been  looked  upon  as 
attainable.  Every  comet  newly  discovered  is  at  once  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  a  most  rigorous  enquiry.  Its  elements, 
roughly  calculated  within  a  few  days  of  its  appearance,  are 
gradually  approximated  to  as  observations  accumulate,  by  a 
multitude  of  ardent  and  expert  computists.  On  the  least 
indication  of  a  deviation  from  a  parabolic  orbit,  its  elliptic 

*  Clausen,  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  4S5. 
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elements  become  a  subject  of  universal  and  lively  interest  and 
discussion.  Old  records  are  ransacked,  and  old  obeervations 
reduced,  with  all  the  advantage  of  improved  data  and 
methods,  so  as  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  orbits  of  ancient 
comets  which  present  any  similarity  to  that  of  the  new  vidtor. 
The  disturbances  undergone  in  the  interval  by  the  action  of 
the  planets  are  investigated,  and  the  past,  thus  brought  into 
unbroken  connexion  with  the  present,  is  made  to  afford  sob- 
stantial  ground  for  prediction  of  the  future.  A  great  impulse 
meanwhile  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  discovery  of 
comets  by  the  establishment  in  1840*,  by  his  late  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  of  a  prize  medal  to  be  awarded  finr 
every  such  discovery,  to  the  first  observer,  (the  influence  of 
which  may  be  most  unequivocally  traced  in  the  great  number 
of  these  bodies  which  every  successive  year  sees  added  to  our 
list,)  and  by  the  circulation  of  notices,  by  special  letter  f,  of 
every  such  discovery  (accompanied,  when  possible,  by  an 
cphcmeris),  to  all  observers  who  have  8ho¥m  that  they  take 
an  interest  in  the  enquiry,  so  as  to  ensure  the  full  and  com- 
plete obsenation  of  the  new  comet  so  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  reach  of  our  telescopes. 

(598.)  It  is  by  no  means  merely  as  a  subject  of  antiquarian 
interest,  or  on  account  of  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  comets 
occasionally  afford,  that  astronomers  attach  a  high  degree  of 
importance  to  all  that  regards  them.  Apart  even  from  the 
singularity  and  mystery  which  appertains  to  their  physical 
constitution,  they  have  become,  through  the  medium  of  exact 
calculation,  unexpected  instruments  of  enquiry  into  points 
connected  with  the  planetary  system  itself,  of  no  small  im- 
portance. We  have  seen  that  the  movements  of  the  comet 
of  Encke,  thus  minutely  and  perseveringly  traced  by  the 
eminent  astronomer  whose  name  is  used  to  dLstioguish  it,  has 
affonled  ground  for  believing  in  the  presence  of  a  resisting 
medium  filling  the  whole  of  our  system.  Similar  enquiries, 
pr()?ocuted  in  the  cases  of  other  periodical  comets,  will  extend, 
confinn,  or  modify  our  conclusions  on  this  head.     The  pcr- 

*  S«.i>  the  anmmncvment  of  this  institution  in  Afttron.  Nachr.  No.  400. 

*  U\   VuA     Siliiimftchcr.  Diri^ctor  oflho  Hiival  Olivcrratorv  of  Altona. 
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turbations,  too^  which  comets  experience  in  passing  near  any 
of  the  planets,  may  afford,  and  have  afforded  information  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  masses,  which  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  obtained.  Thus  the  approach  of  this  comet 
to  the  planet  Mercury  in  1838  afforded  an  estimation  of  tlie 
mass  of  that  planet  the  more  precious,  by  reason  of  the  great 
uncertainty  under  which  all  previous  determinations  of  that 
element  laboured  Its  approach  to  the  same  planet  in  the 
present  year  (1848)  will  be  still  nearer.  On  the  22d  of 
November  their  mutual  distance  will  be  only  fifteen  times 
the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth. 

(599.)  It  is,  however,  in  a  physical  point  of  view  that  these 
bodies  offer  the  greatest  stimulus  to  our  curiosity.  There  is, 
beyond  question,  some  profound  secret  and  mystery  of  nature 
concerned  in  the  phaenomenon  of  their  tails.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  future  observation,  borrowing 
every  aid  &om  rational  speculation,  grounded  on  the  progress 
of  physical  science  generally,  (especially  those  branches  of  it 
which  relate  to  the  astherial  or  imponderable  elements),  may 
ere  long  enable  us  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to  declare 
whether  it  is  really  matter  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  tiie 
term  which  is  projected  firom  their  heads  with  such  extrar 
vagant  velocity,  and  if  not  impelled,  at  least  directed  in  its 
course  by  a  reference  to  the  sun,  as  its  point  of  avoidance. 
In  no  respect  is  the  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  tail 
more  forcibly  pressed  on  us  for  consideration,  thim  in  that  of 
the  enormous  sweep  which  it  makes  round  the  sun  in  perihe- 
lio,  in  the  manner  of  a  stnught  and  rigid  rod,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  nay,  even  of  the  received  laws  of  motion, 
extending  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  comets  of  1680  and  1843) 
from  near  the  sun's  sur&ce  to  the  earth's  orbit,  yet  whirled 
round  unbroken ;  in  the  latter  case  through  an  angle  of  180^ 
in  little  more  than  two  hours.  It  seems  utterly  incredible 
that  in  such  a  case  it  is  one  and  the  same  material  object 
wliich  is  thus  brandished.  If  there  could  be  conceived  such 
a  thing  as  a  negative  shadow^  a  momentary  impression  made 
u}X)n  the  luminiferous  aether  behind  the  comet,  this  would 
represent  in  some  degree  the  conception  such  a  phnnomenon 
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irresistiblj  calls  up.  But  this  is  not  alL  Even  such  an  ex- 
traordinary excitement  of  the  ssther,  conceive  it  as  we  will, 
will  afford  no  account  of  the  projection  of  lateral  streamers ; 
of  the  cSusion  of  light  from  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  towards 
the  sun ;  and  its  subsequent  rejection ;  of  the  irr^ular  and 
capricious  mode  in  which  that  effusion  has  been  seen  to  take 
place ';  none,  of  the  clear  indications  of  alternate  evaporation 
and  condensation  going  on  in  the  immense  r^ons  of  space 
occupied  by  the  tail  and  coma,  —  none,  in  short,  of  innu- 
merable other  fiicts  which  link  themselves  with  almost  equally 
irresistible  cogency  to  our  ordinary  notions  of  matter  and 
force. 

(600.)  The  great  number  of  comets  which  appear  to  move 
in  parabolic  orbits,  or  orbits  at  least  undiRtinguishable  fiom 
parabolas  during  their  description  of  that  comparatively  small 
part  within  the  range  of  their  visibility  to  us,  has  given  rise 
to  an  impression  that  they  are  bodies  extraneous  to  our 
system,  wandering  through  space,  and  merely  yielding  a 
local  and  temporary  obedience  to  its  laws  during  their  sojourn. 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  view,  we  may  never  have 
satisfactory  grounds  for  deciding.  On  such  an  hypothesis^ 
our  elliptic  comets  owe  their  permanent  denizenship  within 
the  sphere  of  the  sun's  predominant  attraction  to  the  action 
of  one  or  other  of  the  planets  near  which  they  may  have 
passed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminiwh  their  velocity,  and 
render  it  compatible  with  elliptic  motion.  *  A  similar  cause 
acting  the  other  way,  might  with  equal  probability,  give  tiae 
to  a  hyperbolic  motion.  But  whereas  in  the  former  case,  the 
comet  would  remtun  in  the  system,  and  might  make  an  inde- 
finite number  of  revolutions,  in  the  latter  it  would  return  no 
more.  This  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  exceedingly 
rare  occurrence  of  a  hyperbolic  comet  as  compared  with 
elliptic  ones. 

(601.)  All  the  planets  without  exception,  and  almost 
all  the  satellites,  circulate  in  one  direction.  Betrograde 
comets,    however,  are  of   very  common  occurrence,    which 

*  I'he  velocity  in  an  ellipse  is  always  ]cs%  than  in  a  parabola,  at  equal  dit- 
taiicea  froin  tlie  sun  ;  in  an  hypi'rbvla  always  grt-atcr. 
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certainly  would  go  to  assign  them  an  exterior  or  at  least  an 
independent  origin.  Laplace,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the 
cometary  orbits  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, concluded,  that  the  mean  or  average  situation  of  the 
planes  of  all  the  cometary  orbits,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic, 
was  so  nearly  that  of  perpendicularity,  as  to  afford  no  pre- 
sumption of  any  cause  biassing  their  directions  in  this  respect. 
Yet  we  think  it  worth  noticing  that  among  the  comets  which 
are  as  yet  known  to  describe  elliptic  orbits,  not  one  whose 
inclination  is  under  17°  is  retrograde ;  and  that  out  of  thirty- 
six  comets  which  have  had  elliptic  elements  assigned  to  them, 
whether  of  great  or  small  excentricities,  and  without  any 
limit  of  inclination,  only  five  are  retrograde,  and  of  these, 
only  two,  viz.  Halley's  and  the  great  comet  of  1843,  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactorily  made  out.  Finally,  of  the  125 
comets  whose  elements  are  given  in  the  collection  of  Schu- 
macher and  Olbers,  up  to  1823,  the  number  of  retrograde 
comets  under  10°  of  inclination  is  only  2  out  of  9,  and  under 
20°,  7  out  of  23.  A  plane  of  motion  therefore,  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  ecliptic,  and  a  periodical  return,  are  cir- 
cumstances eminently  favourable  to  direct  revolution  in  the 
cometary  as  they  are  decisive  among  the  planetary  orbits. 
[Here  also  we  may  notice  a  very  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Hind, 
( Ast.  Nachr.  No.  724.)  respecting  periodic  comets,  viz.,  that, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  they  divide  themselves  for  the 
most  part  into  two  families,  — the  one  having  periods  of  about 
75  years,  corresponding  to  a  mean  distance  about  that  of  Ura- 
nus ;  the  other  corresponding  more  nearly  with  those  of  the 
asteroids,  and  with  a  mean  distance  between  those  small 
planets  and  Jupiter.  The  former  groupe  consists  of  four 
members,  Halley's  comet  revolving  in  76  years,  one  dis- 
covered by  Olbers  in  74,  De  Vice's  4th  comet  in  73,  and 
Brorsen's  3d  in  75  respectively.  Examples  of  the  latter 
groupe  are  to  be  seen  in  the  table,  p.  652.,  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
asteroids  are  described  as  having  a  faint  nebulous  envelope 
about  them,  indicating  somewhat  of  a  cometic  nature.] 
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PART    II. 
OF   THE   LUNAB   AND   PLANETARY   PEBTUBBATION&. 

**  MiigDus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo."  — Vibq.  iVOMu 

CHAPTER  XII. 

SUBJECT  PROPOUNDED.  —  PROBLEM  OF  THREE  BODIES.  —  8UPEB- 
1*0SITI0N  OF  SMALL  MOTIONS.  —  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  DISTLIKBIXa 
FORCE.  —  ITS  GKOMKTRICAL  REPRESENTATION.  —  NUMERICAL  ES- 
TIMATION IN  PARTICULAR  CASES.  —  RESOLUTION  INTO  RECT- 
ANGULAR COMI'ONENTS.  —  RADIAL,  TRANSVERSAL,  AND  ORTHO- 
GONAL DISTURBING  FORCES. — NORMAL  AND  TANGENTIAL. THEIR 

CHARACTERISTIC  EFFECTS. — EFFECTS  OF  THE  ORTHOGONAL  FORCE. 

—  MOTION  OF  THE  NODES. — CONDITIONS  OF  THEIR  ADVAKCB 
AND   RECESS.  —  CASES  OF    AN    EXTERIOR  PLANET   DISTURBED   BY 

AN  INTERIOR. —  THE  REVERSE  CASE. IN  EVERT  CASE  THE  MOIlB 

OF  THE  DISTURBED  ORBIT  RECEDES  ON  THE  PLANE  OF  THE 
DISTURBING  ON  AN  AVERAGE. — COMBINED  EFFECT  OF  MANT  SUCH 
DISTURBANCES.  —  MOTION  OF  THE  MOON's  NODES.  —  CHANGE  OF 
INCLINATION.  —  CONDITIONS   OF    ITS    INCREASE    AND  DIMINCTION. 

—  AVERAGE  EFFECT  IN  A  WHOLE    REVOLUTION. —  COMPENSATION 

IN    A    COMPLETE     REVOLUTION    OF     THE     NODES.  LAGRAKGE'S 

THEOREM  OF  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  INCLINATIONS  OF  THE  PLA- 
NETARY ORBITS. —  CHANGE    OF    OBLIQL^TY   OF   THE    ECU1*T1C. 

PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES  EXPLAINED. — NUTATION. —  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  FORCED  VIBILVTIONS. 

(602.)  In  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  have  more  than  once 
called  the  reader  s  attention  to  the  existence  of  inequalities 
in  the  lunar  and  planetary  motions  not  included  in  the 
expression  of  Kepler's  laws,  but  in  some  sort  supplcmcntaxy 
to  them,  and  of  an  order  so  far  subordinate  to  those  leading 
features  of  the  celestial  movements,  as  to  require,  for  their 
detection,  nicer  observations,  and  longer-continued  comparison 
between  facts  and  theories,  than  suHice  for  the  establishment 
and  verification  of  the  elli{)tic  theory.     These  inequalities 
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are  known,  in  physical  astronomy,  by  the  name  of  perturbor 
tions.  They  arise,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  planets,  firom 
the  mutual  gravitations  of  these  planets  towards  each  other, 
which  derange  their  elliptic  motions  round  the  sun ;  and  in 
that  of  the  secondaries,  partly  firom  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
the  secondaries  of  the  same  system  similarly  deranging  their 
elliptic  motions  round  their  common  primary,  and  partly  from 
the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  planets  on  them  and  on 
their  primary.  These  perturbations,  although  small,  and,  in 
most  instances,  insensible  in  short  intervals  of  time,  yet, 
when  accumulated,  as  some  of  them  may  become,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  alter  very  greatly  the  original  elliptic  relations;, 
so  as  to  render  the  same  elements  of  the  planetary  (Mrbits, 
which  at  one  epoch  represented  perfectly  well  their  move- 
ments, inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  after  long  intervals  of 
time. 

(603.)  When  Newton  first  reasoned  his  way  fix>m  the 
broad  features  of  the  celestial  motions,  up  to  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  as  afiecting  all  matter,  and  rendering 
every  particle  in  the  universe  subject  to  the  influence  of 
every  other,  he  was  not  imaware  of  the  modifications  which 
this  generalization  would  induce  upon  the  r^ults  of  a  more 
partial  and  limited  application  of  the  same  law  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  the  satellites 
about  their  primaries,  as  their  only  centers  of  attraction. 
So  far  from  it,  his  extraordinary  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
perceive  very  distinctly  how  several  of  the  most  important 
of  the  lunar  inequalities  take  their  origin,  in  this  more 
general  way  of  conceiving  the  agency  of  the  attractive  power, 
especially  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes,  and  the  direct 
revolution  of  the  apsides  of  her  orbit.  And  if  he  did  not 
extend  his  investigations  to  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the 
planets,  it  was  not  for  want  of  perceiving  that  such  perturba- 
tions must  exist,  and  miffht  go  the  length  of  producing  great 
derangements  from  the  actual  state  of  the  system,  but  was 
owing  to  the  then  undeveloped  state  of  the  practical  part  of 
astronomy,  which  had  not  yet  attuned  the  precision  requiate 
to  make  such  an  attempt  inviting,  or  indeed  feasible.     What 
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Newton  Icflb  undone,  however,  his  suocessors  have  accom- 
plished ;  and,  at  tliis  day,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  a  single  perturbation,  great  or  small,  which 
oljservation  has  become  precise  enough  clearly  to  detect  and 
place  in  evidence  which  has  not  been  traced  up  to  its  origin 
in  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  our  system,  md 
minutely  accounted  for,  in  its  numerical  amount  and  valuer 
by  strict  calculation  on  Newton's  principles. 

(604.)  Calculations  of  this  nature  require  a  very  high 
analysis  for  their  successful  performance,  such  as  is  far  beyond 
the  scope  and  object  of  this  work  to  attempt  exhibiting. 
The  reader  who  would  master  them  must  prepare  himself  for 
the  undertaking  by  an  extensive  course  of  preparatory  stadj, 
and  must  ascend  by  steps  which  we  must  not  here  even 
digress  to  point  out  It  will  be  our  object,  in  this  chapter, 
however,  to  give  some  general  insight  into  the  nature  and 
manner  of  operation  of  the  acting  forces,  and  to  point  out 
what  are  the  circumstances  which,  in  some  cases,  give  them 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency — a  sort  o(  purchase  on  the  balance 
of  the  system ;  while,  in  others,  with  no  less  amount  of 
intensity,  their  effective  agency  in  producing  extensive  and 
lasting  changes  is  compensated  or  rendered  abortive ;  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  admirable  results  respecting 
the  stability  of  our  system,  to  which  the  researches  of 
geometers  have  conducted  them ;  and  which,  under  the  form 
of  mathematical  theorems  of  great  simplicity  and  el^ance, 
involve  the  history  of  the  past  and  future  state  of  the  planetary 
orbits  during  ages,  of  which,  contemplating  the  subject  in  thia 
point  of  view,  we  neither  perceive  the  beginning  nor  the 
end. 

(605.)  Were  there  no  other  bodies  in  the  universe  but  the 
sun  and  one  planet,  the  latter  would  describe  an  exact  ellipse 
about  the  former  (or  both  round  their  common  center  of 
gravity),  and  continue  to  perform  its  revolutions  in  one  and 
the  same  orbit  for  ever;  but  the  moment  we  add  to  our 
combination  a  third  bodv,  the  attraction  of  this  will  draw 
both  the  former  bodies  out  of  their  mutual  orbits,  and,  by 
acting  on  them  unequally,  will  distiu*b  their  relation  to  each 
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other^  and  put  an  end  to  the  rigorous  and  mathematical 
exactness  of  their  elliptic  motions,  not  only  about  a  fixed 
point  in  space,  but  about  one  another.  From  this  way  of 
propounding  the  subject,  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
attraction  of  the  newly -introduced  body  which  produces  per- 
turbation, but  the  difference  of  its  attractions  on  the  two 
originally  present 

(606.)  Compared  to  the  sun,  all  the  planets  are  of  extreme 
minuteness;  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
being  not  more  than  about  one  1100th  part  that  of  the  sun. 
Their  attractions  on  each  other,  therefore,  are  all  very  feeble, 
compared  with  the  presiding  central  power,  and  the  effects  of 
their  disturbing  forces  are  proportionally  minute.  In  the 
case  of  the  secondaries,  the  chief  agent  by  which  their  motions 
are  deranged  is  the  sun  itself,  whose  mass  is  indeed  great, 
but  whose  disturbing  influence  is  immensely  diminished  by 
their  near  proximity  to  their  primaries,  compared  to  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  which  renders  the  difference  of 
attractions  on  both  extremely  small,  compared  to  the  whole 
amount  In  this  case  the  greatest  part  of  the  sun's  attraction, 
viz.  that  which  is  common  to  both,  is  exerted  to  retaia  both 
primary  and  secondary  in  their  common  orbit  about  itself, 
and  prevent  their  parting  company.  Only  the  small  overplus 
of  force  on  one  as  compared  with  the  other  acts  as  a 
disturbing  power.  The  mean  value  of  this  overplus,  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun,  is  calculated  by 
Newton  to  amoimt  to  no  higher  a  fraction  than  ^y^^^  of 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  y|^  of  the  principal  force 
wliich  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit. 

(607.)  From  this  extreme  minuteness  of  the  intensities 
of  the  disturbing,  compared  to  the  principal  forces,  and  the 
consequent  smallness  of  their  momentary  effects,  it  happens 
that  we  can  estimate  each  of  these  effects  separately,  as  if 
the  others  did  not  take  place,  without  fear  of  inducing  error 
in  our  conclusions  beyond  the  limits  necessarily  incident  to  a 
first  approximation.  It  is  a  principle  in  mechanics,  im- 
mediately flowing  from  the  primary  relations  between  forces 
and  the  motions  they  produce,  that  when  a  number  of  very 
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minute  forces  act  at  once  on  a  system,  their  joint  effect  is  tho 
sum  or  aggregate  of  their  separate  effects,  at  least  within 
such  limits,  that  the  original  relation  of  the  parts  of  tho 
system  shall  not  have  been  materially  changed  by  their 
action.     Such  effects  supervening  on  the  greater  movements 
due  to  the  action  of  the  primary  forces  may  be  compared  to 
the  small  riplings  caused  by  a  thousand  varying  breezes  on 
the  broad  and  regular  swell  of  a  deep  and  rolling  ocean, 
which  run  on  as  if  the  surface  were  a  plane,  and  cross  in  all 
directions  without  interfering,  each  as  if  the  other  had  no 
existence.     It  is  only  when  their  effects  become  accnmnlated 
in  lapse  of  time,  so  as  to  alter  the  primary  relations  or  data 
of  the  system,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  especial 
regard  to  the  changes  correspondingly  introduced  into  the 
estimation  of  their  momentary  efficiency,  by  which  the  rate 
of  the  subsequent  changes  is  affected,  and  periods  or  cycles 
of  immense  length  take  their  origin.     From  this  consideration 
arise  some  of  the  most  curious  theories  of  physical  astronomy. 
(608.)  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  estimating  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  several  bodies  forming  a  system,  in  which 
one  has  a  remarkable  preponderance  over  all  the  rest,  we 
need  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  combinations  of  the  dis- 
turbing powers  one  among  another,  unless  where  inunensely 
long  periods  are  concerned;  such  as  consist  of  many  hundreds 
of  revolutions  of  the  bodies  in  question  about  their  common 
center.     So  that,  in  effect,  so  far  as  we  propose  to  go  into 
its   consideration,   the  problem  of  the  investigation  of  the 
])crturb«itions  of  a  system,  however  numerous,  constituted  as 
ours  is,  reduces  itself  to  that  of  a  system  of  three  bodies :  a 
predominant  central  body,  a  disturbing,  and  a  disturbed ;  the 
two  latter  of  which  may  exchange  denominations,  according 
as  the  motions  of  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  subject  of 
enquiry. 

(609.)  Both  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  disturbing 
force  are  continually  varying,  according  to  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  body  <vith  respect  to 
the  sun.  If  the  attraction  of  the  di^^turbing  body  M,  on  the 
central  body  S,  and  the  disturbeil  body  P,  (by  wliich  dcsig- 
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nations,  for  brevity,  wc  shall  hereafter  indicate  them,)  were 
equal,  and  acted  in  parallel  lines,  whatever  might  otherwise 
be  its  law  of  variation,  there  would  be  no  deviation  caused 
in  the  elliptic  motion  of  P  about  S,  or  of  each  about  the 
other.  The  case  would  be  strictly  that  of  art.  454. ;  the 
attraction  of  M,  so  circumstanced,  being  at  every  moment 
exactly  analogous  in  its  effects  to  terrestrial  gravity,  which 
acts  in  parallel  lines,  and  is  equally  intense  on  all  bodies, 
great  and  smalL  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  nature.  What- 
ever is  stated  in  the  subsequent  article  to  that  last  cited,  of 
the  disturbing  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, applicable  to  every  case  of  perturbation  ;  and  it  must 
be  now  our  business  to  enter,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  into 
the  general  heads  of  the  subject  there  merely  hinted  at. 

(610.)  To  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
disturbing  force  produces  its  various  effects,  we  must  ascer- 
tain at  any  given  moment,  and  in  any  relative  situations  of 
the  three  bodies,  its  direction  and  intensity  as  compared  with 
the  gravitation  of  P  towards  S,  in  virtue  of  which  latter  force 
alone  P  would  describe  an  ellipse  about  S  regarded  as  fixed, 
or  rather  P  and  S  about  their  common  center  of  gravity  in 
virtue  of  their  mutual  gravitation  to  each  other.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  it  is  convenient, 
and  tends  to  clearness  of  apprehension,  to  regard  one  of  them 
as  fixed,  and  refer  the  motions  of  the  others  to  it  as  to  a  rela- 
tive center.  In  the  case  of  two  planets  disturbing  each 
other's  motions,  the  sun  is  naturally  chosen  as  this  fixed 
center;  but  in  that  of  satellites  disturbing  each  other,  or 
disturbed  by  the  sun,  the  center  of  their  primary  is  taken  as 
their  point  of  reference,  and  the  sun  itself  is  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  very  distant  and  massive  satellite  revolving  about 
the  primary  in  a  relative  orbit,  equal  and  similar  to  that 
which  the  primary  describes  absolutely  round  the  sun.  Thus 
the  generality  of  our  language  is  preserved,  and  when,  re- 
ferring to  any  particular  central  body,  we  speak  of  an  exterior 
and  an  interior  planet,  we  include  the  cases  in  which  the 
former  is  the  sun  and  the  latter  a  satellite ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Lunar  theory.     It  is  a  principle  in  dynamics,  that  the 
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relative  motions  of  a  system  of  bodies  inter  $e  are  no  way 
altered  by  impressing  on  all  of  them  a  conmion  motion  or 
motions^  or  a  common  force  or  forces  accelerating  or  retard- 
ing them  all  equally  in  common  directions^  i.  e.  in  parallel  lines. 
Suppose^  therefore^  we  apply  to  all  the  three  bodies,  S>  P,  and 
M,  alike,  forces  equal  to  those  with  which  M  and  P  attract 
S9  but  in  opposite  directions.  Then  will  the  relative  motions 
both  of  M  and  P  about  S  be  unaltered ;  but  S,  being  now 
urged  by  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  and  from  both  M  and 
P,  will  remain  at  rest.  Let  us  now  consider  how  either  of 
the  other  bodies,  as  P,  stands  affected  by  these  newly-intro- 
duced forces,  in  addition  to  those  which  before  acted  on  it. 
It  is  clear  that  now  P  will  be  simultaneously  acted  on  by 
four  forces ;  firstly,  the  attraction  of  Sin  the  direction  P  S; 
secondly,  an  additional  force,  in  the  same  direction,  equal  to 
its  attraction  on  S ;  thirdly,  the  attraction  of  Mia  the  direc- 
tion P  M  ;  and  fourthly,  a  force  parallel  to  M  S,  and  equal 
to  M's  attraction  on  S.  Of  these,  the  two  first,  following  the 
same  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  S  P,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  force,  precisely  as  if  the  sum  of  the  masses  of 
S  and  P  were  collected  in  S ;  and  in  virtue  of  their  joint 
action,  P  will  describe  an  ellipse  about  S,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  elliptic  motion  is  disturbed  by  the  other  two  forces* 
Thus  we  see  that  in  this  view  of  the  subject  the  relative  dis- 
turbing force  acting  on  P  is  no  longer  the  mere  single 
attraction  of  M,  but  a  force  resulting  from  the  composition  of 
that  attraction  with  M's  attraction  on  S  transferred  to  P  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

(611.)  Let  C  P  A  be  part  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  dis- 
turbed, and  M  B  of  the  disturbing  body,  their  planes  inter* 
sccting  in  the  line  of  nodes  SAB,  and  having  to  each  other 
the  inclination  expressed  by  the  spherical  angle  P  Aa.  In 
M  P,  produced  if  required,  take  M  N  :  M  S ::  M  S«  :  M  P*. 
Then,  if  S  M  *  be  taken  to  represent,  in  quantity  and  direction, 
the  accelerative  attraction  of  M  on  S,   MS  will  represent 


*  The  reader  will  be  careful  to  observe  the  order  of  the  letten,  wbert  fc 
arc  represented  by  lines.     M  S  represents  a  force  acting  from  M  towards  Sb  8  It 
from  S  towards  M. 
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in  quantity  and  direction  the  new  force  applied  to  P^  parallel 
to  that  line^  and  N  M  will  represent  on  the  same  scale  the 
accelcrative  attraction  of  M  on  P.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
turbing force  acting  on  P  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
applied  at  P,  represented  respectively  by  N  M  and  M  S, 


which  by  the  laws  of  dynamics  are  equivalent  to  a  single 
force  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  N  S^  but  having 
Vfor  its  point  of  application. 

(612.)  The  line  N  S,  is  easily  calculated  by  trigonometry , 
when  the  relative  situations  and  real  distances  of  the  bodies 
are  known  ;  and  ihe  force  expressed  by  that  line  is  directly 
comparable  with  the  attractive  forces  of  S  on  P  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportions,  in  which  M,  S,  represent  the  masses  of 
those  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  be  known,  and  to  which, 
at  equal  distances,  their  attractions  are  proportional:  — 
Disturbing  force  :  M's  attraction  on  S ::  N  S  :  S  M ; 
M's  attraction  on  S  :  S's  attraction  on  M ::  M  :  S; 

S's  attraction  on  M  :  S's  attraction  on  P ::  S  P*  :  S  M*: 
by  compounding  which  proportions  we  collect  as  follows :  — 

Disturbing  force  :  S's  attraction  on  P::M.NS.  SP*  : 
S.SRP. 

A  few  numerical  examples  are  subjoined,  exhibiting  the 
results  of  this  calculation  in  particular  cases,  chosen  so  as  to 
exemplify  its  application  under  very  various  circumstances, 

c  c 
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throughout  the  planetary  system.  In  each  case  the  numben 
set  down  express  the  proportion  m  which  the  central  force 
retfdning  the  disturbed  body  in  its  elliptic  orbit  exceeds  the 
disturbing  force^  to  the  nearest  whole  number.  The  calculac 
tion  is  made  for  three  positions  of  the  disturbing  body  —  viz» 
at  its  greatest,  its  least,  and  its  mean  distance  from  the 
turbed. 


Ratio  at  the 

Ratio  at  tha 

Ratio  at  tha 

Ditturbiof  Body. 

DUturtMd  Body. 

grest^t  Dis- 
tance :  1. 

mean  DIsUiiee. 

:i. 

least  DIstaM*. 

:i. 

The  Sun 

The  Mooo 

90 

179 

89 

Jupiter  - 

Saturn    - 

354 

312 

128 

Jupiter  - 

The  Earth 

95683 

147575 

53268 

VenuB    - 

The  Earth       . 

955808 

210245 

96833 

Neptune 

Uranus  - 

57420 

56592 

5519 

Mercury 

Neptune 

526 

596 

596 

Jupiter  - 

Ceres      - 

6433 

6937 

1033 

Saturn  - 

Jupiter  - 

20248 

21579 

3065 

(613.)  If  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  be  circular,  S  M 
is  invariable.  In  this  case,  N  S  will  continue  to  represent  the 
disturbing  force  on  the  same  invariable  scale,  whatever  may 
be  the  configuration  of  the  three  bodies  with  respect  to  eadi 
other.  If  the  orbit  of  M  be  but  little  elliptic,  the  same  will 
be  nearly  the  case.  In  what  follows  throughout  this  chapter, 
except  where  the  contrary  is  expressly  mentioned,  we  shall 
neglect  the  excentricity  of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(614.)  If  P  be  nearer  to  M  than  S  is,  M  N  is  greater  than 
M  P,  and  N  lies  in  M  P  prolonged,  and  therefore  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  from  that  on  which  M 
is  situated.  The  force  N  S  therefore  urges  P  towards  M*0 
plane,  and  towards  a  point  X,  situated  between  S  and  M,  in 
the  line  S  M.  If  the  distance  M  P  be  equal  to  M  S  as  when 
P  is  situated,  suppose,  at  D  or  E,  M  N  is  also  equal  to  M  P 
or  M  S,  so  that  N  coincides  with  P,  and  therefore  X  with  S, 
the  disturbing  forces  being  in  these  cases  directed  towards 
the  central  body.  But  if  M  P  be  greater  than  M  S,  M  N  is 
less  than  M  P,  and  N  lies  between  M  and  P,  or  on  the  same 
side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  that  M  is  situated  on.  The 
force  N  S,  therefore,  applied  at  P,  urges  P  towards  the  con- 
trary Bide  of  that  plane  towards  a  point  in  the  line  M  S  pro- 
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ducedy  so  that  X  now  shifts  to  the  farther  aide  of  S.  In  all 
cases,  the  disturbing  force  is  wholly  effective  in  the  plane 
M  P  S>  in  which  the  three  bodies  lie. 


It  is  very  important  for  the  student  to  fix  distinctly  and 
bear  constantly  in  his  mind  these  relations  of  the  disturbing 
agency  considered  as  a  single  unresolved  forcey  since  their  re- 
collection will  preserve  him  from  many  mistakes  in  con- 
ceiving the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets,  &c  on  each  other. 
For  example,  in  the  figures  here  referred  to,  that  of  Art.  611. 
corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  nearer  disturbed  by  a  more 
distant  body,  as  the  earth  by  Jupiter,  or  the  moon  by  the 
Sun ;  and  that  of  the  present  article  to  the  converse  case : 
as,  for  instance,  of  Mars  disturbed  by  the  eartL  Now,  in 
this  latter  class  of  cases,  whenever  M  P  is  greater  than  M  S, 
or  S  P  greater  than  2  S  M,  N  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the 
plane  of  P's  orbit  with  M,  so  that  N  S,  the  disturbing  force, 
contrary  to  what  might  at  first  be  supposed,  always  urges 
the  disturbed  planet  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  towards  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  disturbing  planet  lies.  It 
will  tend  greatly  to  give  clearness  and  definiteness  to  his 
ideas  on  the  subject,  if  he  will  trace  out  on  various  sup- 
positions as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  and 
disturbed  orbits  (supposed  to  lie  in  one  plane)  the  form  of 
the  oval  about  M  considered  as  a  fixed  point,  in  which  the 
point  N  lies  when  P  makes  a  complete  revolution  round  S. 

(615.)  Although  it  is  necessary  for  obtaining  in  the  first 
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force.  This  is  the  mode  of  resolving  the  disturbing  force 
followed  by  Newton  and  his  immediate  successors. 

(616.)  The  immediate  actions  of  these  components  of  the 
disturbing  force  are  evidently  independent  of  each  other, 
being  rectangular  in  their  directions;  and  they  affect  the 
movement  of  the  disturbed  body  in  modes  perfectly  distinct 
and  characteristic.  Thus,  the  radial  component,  being 
directed  to  or  from  the  central  body,  has  no  tendency  to 
disturb  either  the  plane  of  P's  orbit,  or  the  equable  descrip- 
tion of  areas  by  P  about  S,  since  the  law  of  areas  propor- 
tional to  the  times  is  not  a  character  of  the  force  of  gravity 
only,  but  holds  good  equally,  whatever  be  the  force  whidi 
retains  a  body  in  an  orbit,  provided  only  its  direction  is  always 
towards  a  fixed  center.*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  law  of 
variation  is  not  conformable  to  the  simple  law  of  gravity,  it 
alters  the  elliptic  form  of  P's  orbit,  by  directly  affecting  both 
its  curvature  and  velocity  at  every  point.  In  virtue,  there- 
fore, of  the  action  of  this  disturbing  force,  the  orbit  deviates 
from  the  elliptic  form  by  the  approach  or  recess  of  P  to  or 
from  S,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  perturbations  produced  by 
this  part  of  the  disturbing  force  falls  wholly  on  the  radius 
vector  of  the  disturbed  orbit. 

(617.)  The  transversal  disturbing  force  represented  by 
Q  L,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  direct  action  to  draw  P  to  or 
from  S.  Its  whole  efficiency  is  directed  to  accelerate  or 
fctard  I^  8  motion  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  S  P.  Now 
the  area  inoiiientarily  described  by  P  about  S,  is,  eateri$ 
pfiHbusy  directly  as  the  velocity  of  P  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  S  P.  Wliatcvcr  force,  therefore,  increases  this  transverse 
vcl(x*ity  of*  P,  accelerates  the  description  of  areas,  and  tfiee 
versd.  ^Vith  the  area  ASP  is  directly  connected,  by  the 
nature  of  the  ellipse,  the  angle  ASP  described  or  to  be 
descrrilK^  by  P  from  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  so 
tliat  any  change  in  the  rate  of  description  of  areas  ultimately 
re:«olves  itcn^lf  into  a  change  in  the  amount  of  angular  motion 
alxiiit  S,  and  gives  rise  to  a  departure  from  the  elliptic  laws, 
lloncc  arise  what  are  called  in  the  perturbational  theory 

•   Ni'Wion.  I.  I. 
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instance  a  clear  conception  of  the  action  of  the  distniliing 
force,  to  consider  it  in  this  way  as  a  single  force  having  a 
definite  direction  in  space  and  a  determinate  intensitjy  jet  as 
that  direction  is  continually  varying  with  the  position  of 
N  S,  both  with  respect  to  the  radii  S  P^  S  M,  the  distance 
P  M9  and  the  direction  of  P's  motion,  it  would  be  impoflBible» 
by  so  considering  it,  to  attain  clear  views  of  its  dynamical 
effect  after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  resolve  it  into  other  equivalent  forces 
acting  in  such  directions  as  shall  admit  of  distinct  and  acpar 
rate  consideration.  Now  this  may  be  done  in  several  different 
modes.  First,  we  may  resolve  it  into  three  forces  acting  in 
fixed  directions  in  space  rectangular  to  one  another,  and  by 
estimating  its  effect  in  each  of  these  three  directions  sepa- 
rately, conclude  the  total  or  joint  effect.  Thb  is  the  mode 
of  procedure  which  affords  the  readiest  and  most  advan- 
tageous handle  to  the  problem  of  perturbations  when  taken 
up  in  all  its  generality,  and  is  accordingly  that  resorted  to  by 
geometers  of  the  modem  school  in  all  their  profound  re- 
searches on  the  subject.  Another  mode  consists  in  resolving 
it  also  into  three  rectangular  components,  not,  however,  in 
fixed  directions,  but  in  variable  ones,  viz.  in  the  directionB 
of  the  lines  N  Q,  Q  L,  and  L  S,  of  which  L  S  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  radius  vector  S  P,  Q  L  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  in  the  plane  in  which  S  P  and  a  tangent  to  P's 
orbit  at  P  both  lie ;  and  lastly,  N  Q  in  a  direction  peipen- 
dicular  to  the  plane  in  which  P  is  at  the  instant  moving 
about  S.  The  first  of  these  resolved  portions  we  may  term 
the  radial  component  of  the  disturbing  force,  or  simply  the 
radial  disturbing  force;  the  second  the  transversal;  and  the 
third  the  orthagonaL^  When  the  disturbed  orbit  is  one  of 
small  excentricity ,  the  transversal  component  acts  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  to  P's  orbit  at  P,  and  is  therefore 
confounded  with  that  resolved  component  which  we  shall 
presently  describe  (art  618.)  under  the  name  of  the 


*  Thi»  is  A  term  coined  for  the  occasion.     The  want  of  aonie  appeUatioo  isr 
this  component  of  the  disturbing  force  is  often  felt. 
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force.  This  is  the  mode  of  resolving  the  disturbing  force 
followed  by  Newton  and  his  immediate  successors. 

(616.)  The  immediate  actions  of  these  components  of  the 
disturbing  force  are  evidently  independent  of  each  other, 
being  rectangular  in  their  directions;  and  they  affect  the 
movement  of  the  disturbed  body  in  modes  perfectly  distinct 
and  characteristic  Thus,  the  radial  component,  being 
directed  to  or  from  the  central  body,  has  no  tendency  to 
disturb  either  the  plane  of  P's  orbit,  or  the  equable  descrip- 
tion of  areas  by  P  about  S,  since  the  law  of  areas  propor- 
tional to  the  times  is  not  a  character  of  the  force  of  gravity 
only,  but  holds  good  equally,  whatever  be  the  force  which 
retains  a  body  in  an  orbit,  provided  only  its  direction  is  always 
towards  a  fixed  center.*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  law  of 
variation  is  not  conformable  to  the  simple  law  of  gravity,  it 
alters  the  elliptic  form  of  P's  orbit,  by  directly  affecting  both 
its  curvature  and  velocity  at  every  point.  In  virtue,  there- 
fore, of  the  action  of  this  disturbing  force,  the  orbit  deviates 
from  the  elliptic  form  by  the  approach  or  recess  of  P  to  or 
from  S,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  perturbations  produced  by 
this  part  of  the  disturbing  force  falls  wholly  on  the  radius 
vector  of  the  disturbed  orbit. 

(617.)  The  transversal  disturbing  force  represented  by 
Q  L,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  direct  action  to  draw  P  to  or 
from  S.  Its  whole  efficiency  is  directed  to  accelerate  or 
retard  P's  motion  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  S  P.  Now 
the  area  momentarily  described  by  P  about  S,  is,  cmteris 
paribus,  directly  as  the  velocity  of  P  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  S  P.  Whatever  force,  therefore,  increases  this  transverse 
velocity  of  P,  accelerates  the  description  of  areas,  and  vice 
versa.  With  the  area  ASP  is  directly  connected,  by  the 
nature  of  the  ellipse,  the  angle  ASP  described  or  to  be 
described  by  P  from  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  any  change  in  the  rate  of  description  of  areas  ultimately 
resolves  itself  into  a  change  in  the  amount  of  angular  motion 
about  S,  and  ^ves  rise  to  a  departure  from  the  elliptic  laws. 
Hence  arise  what  are  called  in  the  perturbational  theory 

♦  Ni'wton,  i.  1. 
o  c  S 
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equations  {t.e.  changes  or  floctnationfl  to  and  fio  about 
an  average  quantity)  of  the  mean  modoQ  of  the  dirtuibed 
body. 

(618.)  There  is  yet  another  mode  of  resolving  the  dk- 
turbing  force  into  rectangular  components,  which,  though  not 
80  well  adapted  to  the  computation  of  results,  in  redudng 
to  numerical  calculation  the  motions  of  the  disturbed  body« 
ia  fitted  to  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
modifications  which  the  form,  magnitude,  and  situation  of 
its  orbit  undergo  in  virtue  of  its  action,  and  which  we  shall 
therefore  employ  in  preference.  It  consists  in  estimating 
the  components  of  the  disturbing  force,  which  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  not  in  the  direction  we  have  termed 
radial  and  transversal,  i.  e.  in  that  €£  the  radius  vector  P  S 
and  perpendicular  to  it,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent 
to  the  orbit  at  P,  and  in  that  of  a  normal  to  the  curves^ 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent,  for  which  reason  these 
components  may  be  called  the  toMgentkd  and  normal  disturbing 
forces.  When  the  orbit  of  the  disturbed  body  is  drcnlar,  or 
nearly  so,  this  mode  of  resolution  coincides  with  or  diflfers  but 
little  from  the  former,  but,  when  the  ellipticity  is  consider* 
able,  these  directions  may  deviate  frc»n  the  radial  and  trans- 
versal directions  to  any  extent.  As  in  the  Newtonian  mode 
of  resolution,  the  effect  of  the  one  component  falls  wholly 
upon  the  approach  and  recess  of  the  body  P  to  the  central 
body  S,  and  of  the  other  wholly  on  the  rate  of  description  of 
areas  by  P  round  S,  so  in  this  which  we  are  now  con- 
sideringy  the  direct  effect  of  the  one  component  (the  normal) 
falls  wholly  on  the  curvature  of  the  orbit  at  the  point  of  its 
action,  increasing  that  curvature  when  the  normal  force  acta 
inwards,  or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  orbit,  and  diminish- 
ing it  when  in  the  opposite  direction ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tangential  component  is  directly  effective  on  the 
velocity  of  the  disturbed  body,  increasing  or  <liminiiihing  it 
according  as  its  direction  conspires  with  or  opposes  its 
motion.  It  is  evident  enough  that  where  the  object  is  to 
trace  simply  the  changes  produced  by  the  ^turbing  force, 
in  angh'  and  distance  from  the  central  Inxly,  the  former  mode 
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of  resolution  must  have  the  advantage  in  perspicuity  of  view 
and  applicability  to  calculation.  It  is  less  obvious,  but  will 
abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel  that  the  latter  offers  pe* 
culiar  advantages  in  exhibiting  to  the  eye  and  the  reason 
the  momentary  influence  of  the  disturbing  force  on  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  itself. 

(619.)  Neither  of  the  last  mentioned  pairs  of  resolved  por- 
tions of  the  disturbing  force  tends  to  draw  P  out  of  the  plane 
of  its  orbit  PSA.  But  the  remaining  or  orthogonal  por- 
tion N  Q  acts  directly  and  solely  to  produce  that  effect.  In 
consequence,  under  the  influence  of  this  force,  P  must  quit 
that  plane,  and  (the  same  cause  continuing  in  action)  must 
describe  a  curve  of  double  curvature  as  it  is  called,  no  two 
consecutive  portions  of  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  passing 
through  S.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  a  continual  va- 
riation in  those  elements  of  the  orbit  of  P  on  which  the 
situation  of  its  plane  in  space  depends ;  t.  e.  on  its  inclination 
to  a  fixed  plane,  and  the  position  in  such  a  plane  of  the  node 
or  line  of  its  intersection  therewitL  As  this,  among  all  the 
various  effects  of  perturbation,  is  that  which  is  at  once  the 
most  simple  in  its  conception,  and  the  easiest  to  follow 
into  its  remoter  consequences,  we  shall  begin  with  its  ex- 
planation. 

(620.)  Suppose  that  up  to  P  (Art  611.  614.)  the  body 
were  describing  an  undisturbed  orbit  CP.  Then  at  P  it 
would  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  P  B  to  the 
ellipse  P  A,  which  prolonged  will  intersect  the  plane  of  M's 
orbit  somewhere  in  the  line  of  nodes,  as  at  B.  Now,  at  P, 
let  the  disturbing  force  parallel  to  N  Q  act  momentarily  on 
V ;  then  P  will  be  deflected  in  the  direction  of  that  force,  and 
instead  of  the  arc  P  /),  which  it  would  have  described  in  the 
next  instant  if  undisturbed,  will  describe  the  arc  P  q  lying  in 
the  state  of  things  represented  in  Art.  611.  below,  and  in  Art 
614.  above,  V p  with  reference  to  the  plane  PSA.  Thus, 
by  this  action  of  the  disturbing  force,  the  plane  of  P's  orbit 
will  have  shifted  its  position  in  space  from  P  S/?  (an  elementary 
portion  of  the  old  orbit)  to  P  S  5^,  one  of  the  new.  Now  the 
line  of  nodes  S  A  B  in  the  former  is  determined  by  prolon^ng 
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Pp  into  the  tangent  P R,  interaecdngthe  phne  M  SB  in  Ry 
and  joining  SB.  And  in  like  manner,  if  we  prolong  P9  into 
the  tangent  P  r,  meeting  the  same  plane  in  r,  and  join  S  r, 
this  wiU  be  the  new  line  of  nodes.  Tiras  we  see  that,  under  the 
circumstances  expressed  in  the  former  fignie»  the  momentarjr 
action  of  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  will  have  caused  the 
line  of  nodes  to  retrograde  upon  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the 
disturbing  body,  and  under  those  represented  in  the  latter 
to  advance.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  other 
resolved  portions  of  the  disturbing  force  will  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  this  result,  for  neither  of  them  tends  either  to 
carry  P  out  of  its  former  plane  of  motion,  or  to  prevent  its 
quitting  it.  Their  influence  would  merely  go  to  transfer  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  l?p  or  l?q  from  B  or  r 
to  R^  or  r^,  points  nearer  to  or  farther  from  S  than  B  r,  but 
in  the  same  lines. 

(621.)  Supposing,  now,  M  to  lie  to  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  side  of  the  line  of  nodes  in  fig.  I.,  P  retaining  its  sitnatjon^ 
and  M  P  being  less  than  M  S,  so  that  X  shall  still  lie  betweeo 
M  and  S.  In  this  situation  of  things  (or  coii/E^icrafum,  as  it  is 
termed  of  the  three  bodies  with  respect  to  each  other),  N  wiU 
lie  Maw  the  plane  ASP,  and  the  disturbing  force  will  tend 
to  raise  the  body  P  above  the  plane,  the  resolved  orthogonal 
portion  N  Q  in  this  case  acting  upwards.  The  disturbed  aro 
P  q  will  therefore  lie  above  P/7,  and  when  prolonged  to  meet 
the  plane  MSB,  will  intersect  it  in  a  point  in  advance  of  B ; 
so  that  in  this  configuration  the  node  will  advance  upon  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  of  M,  provided  always  that  the  latter  orbit 
remains  fixed,  or,  at  least,  does  not  itself  shift  its  position 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  defeat  this  result 

(622.)  Generally  speaking,  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orlnt 
will  recede  upon  any  plane  which  we  may  consider  as  Jixed^ 
whenever  the  action  of  tiie  orthogonal  disturbing  fierce  tends 
to  bring  the  disturbed  body  nearer  to  that  plime ;  and  ote* 
vend.  This  will  be  evident  on  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
annexed  figure,  in  which  C  A  represents  a  semicircle  of  the 
projection  of  the  fixed  plane  as  seen  from  S  on  the  sphere  of 
the  heavens,  and  C  P  A  that  of  the  plane  of  P's  undisturbed 
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orbit,  the  motion  of  P  being  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
from  C  the  ascending,  to  A  the  descending  node.     It  is  at 


r      A 


once  seen,  by  prolonging  Fq,  Fq'  into  arcs  of  great 
circles,  P  r,  P  r',  (forwards  or  backwards,  as  the  case  may 
be)  to  meet  C  A,  that  the  node  will  have  retrograded 
through  the  arc  A  r,  or  C  r,  whenever  P  q  lies  between 
C  P  A  and  C  A,  or  when  the  perturbing  force  carries  P 
towards  the  fixed  plane,  but  will  have  advanced  through  A  r' 
or  C  /  when  P  q'  lies  above  C  P  A,  or  when  the  disturbing 
impulse  has  lifted  P  above  its  old  orbit  or  away  from  the 
fixed  plane,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  whether  the  uit- 
disturbed  orbitual  motion  of  7  at  the  moment  is  carrying  it 
towards  the  plane  C  A  or  from  it,  as  in  the  two  cases 
represented  in  the  figure. 

(623.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  mutual  disturbance  of  two 
bodies  M  and  P,  in  the  various  configurations  in  which  they 
may  be  presented  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  central 
body.  And  first,  let  us  take  the  case,  as  the  simplest,  where 
the  disturbed  orbit  is  exterior  to  that  of  the  disturbing  body 
(as  in  fig.  art.  614.),  and  the  distance  between  the  orbits 
greater  than  the  semiaxis  of  the  smaller.  First,  let  both 
planets  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  of  nodes.  Then  (as 
in  art.  620.)  the  direction  of  the  whole  disturbing  force,  and 
therefore  also  that  of  its  orthogonal  component,  will  be  towards 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  from  that  on  which 
M  lies.  Its  eflTect  therefore  will  be,  to  draw  P  out  of  its  plane 
in  a  direction /ram  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  so  that  in  this  state 
of  things  the  node  will  advance  on  the  latter  plane,  however 
P  and  M  may  be  situated  in  these  semicircumferences  of  their 
respective  orbits.  Suppose,  next,  M  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  then  will  the  direction  of 
its  action  on  P,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  P's  orbit,  be 
reversed,  and  P  in  quitting  that  plane  will  now  approach  to 
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instead  of  receding  from  the  plane  of  M'a  oibit^  so  that  its 
node  will  now  recede  on  that  plane. 

(624.)  Thus,  while  M  and  P  revolve  about  S^  and  in  the 
course  of  many  revolutions  of  each  are  presented  to  each 
other  and  to  S  in  all  possible  configurations^  the  node  of  P*8 
orbit  will  always  advance  on  M's  when  both  bodies  are  <m 
the  same  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  and  recede  when  on  the 
opposite.  They  will  therefore,  on  an  average,  advance  and 
recede  during  equal  times  (supposing  the  orbits  nearij 
circular).  And,  therefore,  if  their  advance  were  at  eaeli 
instant  of  its  duration  equally  rapid  with  their  recess  at  eadi 
corresponding  instant  during  that  phase  of  the  movement,  thej 


would  merely  oscillate  to  and  fro  about  a  mean  positimiy 
without  any  permanent  motion  in  either  direction.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  rapidity  of  their  recess  in  every  position 
favourable  to  recess  is  greater  than  that  of  their  advance  in 
the  corresponding  opposite  position.  To  show  this,  let  as 
consider  any  two  configurations  in  which  M's  phases  are 
diametrically  opposite,  so  that  the  triangles  P  S  M,  P  S  M  ', 
shall  lie  in  one  plane,  having  any  inclination  to  P's  orbit» 
according  to  the  situation  of  P.  Produce  PS,  and  draw 
Mm,  M^m'  perpendicular  to  it,  which  will  therefore  be 
equal  Take  MN  :  MS::MS«  :  MP», and  M'N' :  M' S 
::  M'  S^  :  M'  P':  then,  if  the  orbits  be  nearly  circles,  and 
thei*cforeMS  =  M'S,  N'M'  will  be  less  than  MN;  and 
therefore  (since  PM'  is   greater  than    PM)  PN'  :  PM' 
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in  a  greater  ratio  than  P  N  :  P  M ;  and  oonsequentlj,  by 
similar  triangles^  drawing  N  Uy  N'lt'  perpendicular  to  PS} 
N'  n'  :  M^  m'  in  a  greater  ratio  than  Nit  :  Mfn,  and 
therefore  N'n'  is  greater  than  Nn.  Now  the  plane 
FMM'  intersects  P's  orbit  in  PS>  and  being  inclined  to 
that  orbit  at  the  same  angle  through  its  whole  extent,  if  from 
N  and  N' perpendiculars  be  conceived  let  fall  on  that  orbit, 
these  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  N  n,  N'  n'  ; 
and  therefore  the  perpendicular  &om  N'  will  be  greater  than 
that  from  N.  Now  since  by  art  611.  N '  S  and  N  S  repre- 
sent in  quantity  and  direction  the  total  disturbing  forces  of 
M^  and  M  on  P  respectively,  therefore  these  perpendiculars 
express  (art  615.)  the  orthogonal  disturbing  forces,  the 
former  of  which  tends  (as  above  shown)  to  make  the  nodes 
recede,  and  the  latter  to  advance ;  and  therefore  the  prepon- 
derance in  every  such  pair  of  situations  of  M  is  in  favour  of 
a  retrograde  motion. 

(625.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  case  where  the  distance 
between  the  orbits  is  less  than  the  semiaxis  of  the  interior, 
or  in  which  the  least  distance  of  M  from  P  is  less  than  MS. 


Take  any  situation  of  P  with  respect  to  the  lino  of  nodes 
A  C.  Then  two  points  d  and  e,  distant  by  less  than  120°, 
can  be  taken  on  the  orbit  of  M  equidistant  from  P  with  S. 
Suppose  M  to  occupy  successively  every  posrible  situation  in 
its  orbit,  P  retmning  its  place ;  —  then,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  arc  de^  in  which  the  relations  of  art  624.  are 
reversed,  it  would  appear  by  the  reasoning  of  that  article 
that  the  motion  of  the  node  is  direct  when  M  occupies  any 
part  of  the  semiorbit  F  M  B,  and  retrograde  when  it  is  in 
the  opposite,  but  that  the  retrograde  motion  on  the  whole 
would  predominate.     Much  more  then  will  it  predominate 
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when  there  exists  an  arc  dMe  within  which  if  M  be  placed^ 
its  action  will  produce  a  retrograde  instead  of  a  direct  motion* 
(626.)  This  supposes  that  the  arc  de  lies  wholly  in  the 
semicircle  "FdB.  But  suppose  it  to  lie,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  partly  within  and  partly  without  that  circle.  The 
greater  part  dH  necessarily  lies  within  it,  and  not  only  bo, 

but  within  that  portion,  the 
point  of  M's  orbit  nearest  to 
P,  in  which,  therefore,  the 
retrograding  force  has  its 
maximum,  is  situated.  Al- 
though, therefore,  in  the  por- 
tion B  Cy  it  is  true,  the  retrograde  tendency  otherwise  general 
over  the  whole  of  that  semicircle  (Art  624.)  iinll  be  re- 
versed, yet  the  effect  of  this  will  be  much  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  more  energetic  and  more  prolonged  re- 
trograde action  over  dB ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  case  also, 
on  the  average  of  every  possible  situation  of  M,  the  motion 
of  the  node  will  be  retrograde. 

(627.)  Let  us  lastly  consider  an  interior  planet  disturbed  by 
an  exterior.  Take  M  D  and  M  E  (fig.  of  art  61 1.)  each  equal 
to  MS.  Then  first,  when  P  is  between  D  and  the  node  A, 
being  nearer  than  S  to  M,  the  disturbing  force  acts  towards 
M's  orbit  on  the  side  on  which  M  lies,  and  the  node  recedes.  It 
also  recedes  when  (M  retaining  the  same  situation)  P  is  in 
any  part  of  the  arc  E  C  from  E  to  the  other  node,  because  in 
that  situation  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force,  it  is  true, 
is  reversed,  but  that  portion  of  P's  orbit  being  also  reversely 
situated  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  Ms,  P  is  still  urged 
towards  the  latter  plane,  but  on  the  side  opposite  to  M. 
Thus,  (M  holding  its  place)  whenever  P  is  anywhere  in 
DA  or  E  C,  the  node  recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
advances  whenever  P  is  between  A  and  E  or  between 
C  and  D,  because,  in  these  arcs,  only  one  of  the  two  deter- 
mining elements  (viz.  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force 
with  respect  to  the  plane  of  P's  orbit ;  and  the  situation  of 
the  one  plane  with  respect  to  the  other  as  to  above  and  below) 
has  undergone  reversal.     Now  first,  whenever  M  is  anywhere 
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but  in  the  line  of  nodes,  the  Bum  of  the  arcs  D  A  and  E  C 
exceeds  a  semicircle,  and  that  the  more,  the  nearer  M  is  to 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  nodes.  Secondly, 
the  arcs  favourable  to  the  recess  of  the  node  comprehend  those 
situations  in  which  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  is  most 
powerful,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  evident,  because  as  P 
approaches  D  or  E,  this  component  decreases,  and  vanishes 
at  those  points  (612.).  The  movement  of  the  node  itself 
also  vanishes  when  P  comes  to  the  node,  for  although  in  this 
position  the  disturbing  orthogonal  force  neither  vanishes  nor 
changes  its  direction,  yet,  since  at  the  instant  of  P's  passing 
the  node  (A)  the  recess  of  the  node  is  changed  into  an 
advance,  it  must  necessarily  at  that  point  be  stationary.* 
Owing  to  both  these  causes,  therefore,  (that  the  node  recedes 
during  a  longer  time  than  it  advances,  and  that  a  more 
energetic  force  acting  in  its  recess  causes  it  to  recede  more 
rapidly,)  the  retrograde  motion  will  preponderate  on  the 
whole  in  each  complete  synodic  revolution  of  P.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  reasoning  of  this  and  the  foregoing  articles, 
is  no  way  vitiated  by  a  moderate  amount  of  excentricity  in 
either  orbit. 

(628.)  It  is  therefore  a  general  proposition,  that  on  the 
average  of  each  complete  synodic  revolution,  the  node  of 
every  disturbed  planet  recedes  upon  the  orbit  of  the  disturb- 
ing one,  or  in  other  words,  that  in  every  pair  of  orbits,  the 

*  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  a  change  per  aofttrm  took  place  here,  but 
the  continuity  of  the  node's  motion  will  be  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the 
annexed  figure,  where  6  a  d  is  a  portion  of  P*s  disturbed  path  near  the  node  A, 


eoncavc  towards  the  plane  G  A.  The  momentary  place  of  the  moving  node  is 
determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  b  e  with  A  O,  which  as  b  passes 
through  a  to  ^  recedes  from  A  to  a,  rests  there  for  an  instant,  and  then  adranost 
agnin. 
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node  of  each  recedes  upon  the  other,  and  of  coufbc  apon  any 
intermediate  plane  which  we  may  r^ard  as  fixed.  On  m 
plane  not  intermediate  between  them,  however,  the  node  of  one 
orbit  will  advance,  and  that  of  the  other  will  recede.  Suppoae 
for  instance,  C  A  C  to  be  a  plane  intermediate  between  P  P 


and  M  M  the  two  orbits.  Jf  pp  and  m  m  be  the  new 
positions  of  the  orbits,  the  node  of  P  on  M  will  have  receded 
from  A  to  5,  that  of  M  on  P  from  A  to  4,  that  of  P  and  M 
on  C  C  respectively  from  A  to  1  and  from  A  to  2.  Bat  if 
F  A  F  be  a  plane  not  intermediate,  the  node  of  M  on  that 
plane  has  receded  from  A  to  6,  but  that  of  P  will  have 
advanced  from  A  to  7.  If  the  fixed  plane  have  not  a  common 
intersection  with  those  of  both  orbits,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
see  that  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orbit  may  either  recede  on 
both  that  plane  and  the  disturbing  orbit  or  advance  on  the 
one  and  recede  on  the  other,  according  to  the  relative  situation 
of  the  planes. 

(629.)  This  is  the  case  with  the  planetary  orbits.  They 
do  not  all  intersect  each  other  in  a  common  node.  Although 
perfectly  true,  therefore,  that  the  node  of  any  one  planet 
would  recede  on  the  orbit  of  any  and  each  other  by  die  in- 
dividual  action  of  that  other,  yet,  when  all  act  together,  recess 
on  one  plane  may  be  equivalent  to  advance  on  another,  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  node  of  any  one  orbit  on  a  given  plane^ 
arising  from  their  joint  action,  taking  into  account  the  different 
situations  of  all  the  planes,  becomes  a  curiously  complicated 
phsenomenon  whose  law  cannot  be  very  easily  expressed  in 
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words>  though  reducible  to  strict  numerical  statement,  being* 
in  fact,  a  mere  geometrical  result  of  what  is  above  shown. 

(630.)  The  nodes  of  aU  the  planetary  orbits  on  the  true 
ecliptic,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  retrograde,  though  they  are 
not  all  so  on  a  fixed  plane,  such  as  we  may  conceive  to  exist 
in  the  planetary  system,  and  to  be  a  plane  of  reference 
unaffected  by  their  mutual  disturbances.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  ecliptic,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring 
their  movements  from  our  station  in  the  system ;  and  if  we 
would  transfer  our  ideas  to  a  fixed  plane,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  variation  of  the  ecliptic  itself,  produced 
by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  planets. 

(631.)  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  masses  of  the  planets, 
and  their  great  distances  ficom  each  other,  the  revolutions  of 
their  nodes  are  excessively  slow,  being  in  every  case  less 
than  a  single  degree  per  centuiy,  and  in  most  cases  not 
amoimting  to  half  that  quantity.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
moon,  and  that  owing  to  two  distinct  reasons.  First,  that 
the  disturbing  force  itself  arising  &om  the  sun*s  action,  (as 
appears  from  the  table  given  in  art.  612.)  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  earth's  central  attraction  on  the 
moon  than  in  the  case  of  any  planet  disturbed  by  any  other. 
And  secondly,  because  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon, 
within  which  the  average  is  struck,  (and  always  on  the  side 
of  recess)  is  only  29^  days,  a  period  much  shorter  than  that 
of  any  of  the  planets,  and  vastly  so  than  that  of  several 
among  them.  AU  this  is  agreeable  to  what  has  ahready  been 
stated  (art.  407,  408.)  respecting  the  motion  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  when  cal- 
culated, as  it  has  been,  it  priori  fix>m  an  exact  estimation 
of  all  the  acting  forces,  the  result  is  found  to  coincide  with 
perfect  precision  with  that  immediately  derived  firom  obser- 
vation, so  that  not  a  doubt  can  subsist  as  to  this  being  the 
real  process  by  which  so  remarkable  an  effect  is  produced. 

(632.)  So  far  as  the  physical  condition  of  each  planet  is 
concerned,  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  their  nodes  cwx 
be  of  little  importance.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  mutual 
inclinations  of  their  orbits  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to 
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the  equator  of  each.  A  variation  in  the  position  of  the 
ecliptic,  for  instance,  by  which  its  pole  should  shift  its  distance 
from  the  pole  of  the  equator,  would  disturb  our  seasons. 
Should  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  for  instance,  ever  be  so 
changed  as  to  bring  the  ecliptic  to  coincide  with  the  equator, 
we  should  have  perpetual  spring  over  all  the  world ;  and,  oa 
the  other  hand,  should  it  coincide  with  a  meridian,  the 
extremes  of  simuner  and  winter  would  become  intolerable. 
The  enquiry,  then,  of  the  variations  of  inclination  of  the 
planetary  orbits  inter  se,  is  one  of  much  higher  practical 
interest  than  those  of  their  nodes. 

(633.)  Referring  to  the  figures  of  art  610.  et  seg.,  it  is 
evident  that  the  plane  S  P  g^,  in  which  the  disturbed  body 
moves  during  an  instant  of  time  from  its  quitting  P,  ts 
differently  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  M,  or  to  a  fixed  plane, 
from  the  original  or  undisturbed  plane  P  S/?.  The  difierenee 
of  absolute  position  of  these  two  planes  in  space  is  the  angle 
made  between  the  planes  P  S  B  and  P  S  r,  and  is  therefore 
calculable  by  spherical  trigonometry,  when  the  angle  B  S  r 
or  the  momentary  recess  of  the  node  is  known,  and  also 
the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  to  each  other. 
We  perceive,  then,  that  between  the  momentary  change  of 
inclination,  and  the  momentary  recess  of  the  node  there 
exists  an  intimate  relation,  and  that  the  research  of  the  one 
is  in  fact  bound  up  in  that  of  the  other.  This  may  be, 
perhaps,  made  clearer,  by  considering  the  orbit  of  P  to  be 
not  merely  an  imaginary  line,  but  an  actual  circle  or  elliptio 
hoop  of  some  rigid  material,  without  inertia,  on  which,  as  on 
a  wire,  the  body  P  may  slide  as  a  bead.  It  is  evident  that 
the  position  of  this  hoop  will  be  determined  at  any  instant, 
by  its  inclination  to  the  ground  plane  to  which  it  is  referred, 
and  by  the  place  of  its  intersection  therewith,  or  node.  It 
will  also  be  determined  by  the  momentary  direction  of  P*8 
motion,  which  (having  no  inertia)  it  must  obey;  and  any 
change  by  which  P  should,  in  the  next  instant,  alter  its 
orbit,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  shifting,  bodily,  of  the  whole 
hoop,  changing  at  once  its  inclination  and  nodes. 

(634.)  One  immediate  conclusion   from  what  has  been 
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pointed  out  above^  is  that  where  the  orbits^  as  in  the  Case  of 
the  planetary  system  and  the  moon,  are  slightly  inclined  to 
one  another,  the  momentary  yariations  of  the  inclination  are 
of  an  order  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  in  the  place 
of  the  node.  This  is  evident  on  a  mere  inspection  of  our 
figure,  the  angle  R  P  r  being,  by  reason  of  the  small  in- 
clination of  the  planes  S  P  K  and  S  S  r,  necessarily  much 
smaller  than  the  angle  II S  r.  In  proportion  as  the  planes 
of  the  orbits  are  brought  to  coincidence,  a  very  trifling 
angular  movement  of  P  j9  about  P  S  as  an  axis  will  make  a 
great  variation  in  the  situation  of  the  point  r,  where  its 
prolongation  intersects  the  ground  plane. 

(635.)  Referring  to  the  figure  of  art  622.,  we  perceive 
that  although  the  motion  of  the  node  is  retrograde  whenever 
the  momentary  disturbed  arc  P  Q  lies  between  the  planes 
C  A  and  C  G  A  of  the  two  orbits,  and  vice  versdy  indifferently 
whether  P  be  in  the  act  of  receding  from  the  plane  C  A,  as 
in  the  quadrant  C  G,  or  of  approaching  to  it,  as  in  G  A,  yet 
the  same  identity  as  to  the  character  of  the  change  does  not 
subsist  in  respect  of  the  inclination.  The  inclination  of  the 
disturbed  orbit  (i.  e,  of  its  momentary  element)  P  ^  or  P^, 
is  measured  by  the  spherical  angle  P  r  H  or  P  r'  H.  Now 
in  the  quadrant  C  G,  P  r  H  is  less,  and  P  r'  H  greater  than 
P  C  H ;  but  in  G  A,  the  converse.  Hence  this  rule :  — 
1st.,  If  the  disturbing  force  urge  P  towards  the  plane  of 
M's  orbit,  and  the  undisturbed  motion  of  P  carry  it  also 
towards  that  plane ;  and  2dly,  if  the  disturbing  force  urge 
P  from  that  plane,  while  P's  undisturbed  motion  also  carries 
it  from  it,  in  either  case  the  inclination  momentarily  in- 
creases ;  but  if,  3dly,  the  disturbing  force  act  to,  and  P's 
motion  carry  it  from — or  if  the  force  act  from,  and  the 
motion  carry  it  to,  that  plane,  the  inclination  momentarily 
diminishes.  Or  (including  all  the  cases  under  one  alternative) 
if  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  and  the  undisturbed 
motion  of  P  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbit  be  of 
the  same  character,  the  inclination  increases ;  if  of  contrary 
characters,  it  diminishes. 

(636.)  To  pass  from  the  momentary  changes  which  take 
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place  in  the  relations  of  nature  to  the  aocamalated  effects 
produced  in  considerable  lapses  of  time  hj  the  continued 
action  of  the  same  causes,  under  dreumstances  varied  by 
these  very  effects,  is  the  business  of  the  intend  calcnlufc 
Without  going  into  any  calculations,  however,  it  will  be 
easy  for  us  to  demonstrate  from  the  principles  above  hud 
down,  the  leading  features  of  this  part  of  the  planetaiy 
theory,  viz.  the  periodic  nature  of  the  change  of  the  indinar 
tions  of  two  orbits  to  each  other,  the  re-establishment  of 
their  original  values,  and  the  consequent  osdllation  of  each 
plane  about  a  certain  mean  position.  As  in  expbdning  the 
motion  of  the  nodes,  we  will  commence,  as  the  amplest  case* 
with  that  of  an  exterior  planet  disturbed  by  an  interior  one 
at  less  than  half  its  distance  from  the  central  body.  Let 
A  C  A'  be  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  into  wUch  ITa 
orbit  seen  fix)m  S  is  projected,  extended  into  a  straight  line^ 
and  A  g  G  h  A!  the  corresponding  projection  of  the  orbit 
of  P  so  seen.  Let  M  occupy  some  fixed  situation,  suppose 
in  the  semicircle  A  C,  and  let  P  describe  a  complete  revolu- 
tion from  A  through  ^  C  A  to  A^  Then  while  it  is  between 
A  and  ^  or  in  its  first  quadrant,  its  motion  is  from  the  plane 
of  M's  orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  orthogonal  force  acts 
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from  that  plane :  the  inclination,  therefore,  (art  635.)  in^ 
creases.  In  the  second  quadrant  the  motion  of  P  is  f o^  bot 
the  force  continues  to  act  from,  the  plane,  and  the  indinadon 
again  decreases.  A  similar  alternation  takes  place  in  its 
course  through  the  quadrants  C  h  and  k  A.  Thus  the  plane 
of  P's  orbit  oscillates  to  and  fro  about  its  mean  position  twice 
in  each  revolution  of  P.  During  this  process  if  M  held  a 
fixeil  position  at  G,  the  forces  being  synunetrically  alike  on 
either  side,  the  extent  of  these  oscillations  would  be  exactly 
equal,  and  tlie  inclination  at  the  end  of  one  revolutum  of  P 
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would  revert  precisely  to  its  original  value.  But  if  M  be 
elsewhere,  this  will  not  be  the  case,  and  in  a  single  revolution 
of  P,  only  a  partial  compensation  will  be  operated,  and  ao 
overplus  on  the  side,  suppose  of  diminution,  will  remain  out* 
standing.  But  when  M  comes  to  M^,  a  point  equidistant 
from  6  on  the  other  side,  this  effect  will  be  precisely  reversed 
(supposing  the  orbits  circular).  On  the  average  of  both 
situations,  therefore,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  M  were 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  placed  at  M  and  the 
other  at  M^,  which  will  annihilate  the  preponderance  in 
question  and  effect  a  perfect  restoration.  And  on  an  average 
of  all  possible  situations  of  M,  the  effect  will  in  like  manner 
be  the  same  as  if  its  mass  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
circumference  of  its  orbit,  forming  a  ring,  each  portion  of 
which  will  exactly  destroy  the  effect  of  that  similarly  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes. 

(637.)  The  reasoning  is  precisely  similar  for  the  more 
complicated  cases  of  arts.  (625.)  and  (627.).  Suppose  that 
owing  either  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  orbits,  (in  the  case 
of  an  exterior  disturbed  planet)  or  to  the  disturbed  orbit 
being  interior  to  the  disturbing  one,  there  were  a  larger  or 
less  portion,  d  «,  of  P's  orbit  in  which  these  relations  were 
reversed.  Let  M  be  the  position  of  M^  corresponding  to 
dey  then  taking  6  M^=  G  M,  there  will  be  a  similar  portion 
d!  e'  bearing  precisely  the  same  reversed  relation  to  M^,  and 
therefore,  the  actions  of  M^  M,  will  equally  neutralize  each 
other  in  this  as  in  the  former  state  of  things. 

(638.)  To  operate  a  complete  and  rigorous  compensation, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  M  should  be  presented  to  P  in 
every  possible  configuration,  not  only  with  respect  to  P  itself 
but  to  the  line  of  nodes,  to  the  position  of  which  line  the 
whole  reasoning  bears  reference.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  for 
example,  the  disturbed  body  (the  moon)  revolves  in  27^*322, 
the  disturbing  (the  sun)  in  365^*256,  and  the  line  of  nodes 
iu  6793^*391,  numbers  in  proportion  to  each  other  about  as 
1  to  13  and  249  respectively.  Now  in  13  revolutions  of  P, 
and  one  of  M,  if  the  node  remained  fixed,  P  would  have 
been  presented  to  M  so  nearly  in  every  configuration  as  to 
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agsdn  increase,  and  thus  oscillate  backward  and  forwanlaboat 
a  mean  position,  the  extent  of  its  deviation  to  one  side  and 
the  other  being  less  than  1^  21^ 

(641.)  One  effect  of  this  variation  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic, —  that  which  causes  its  nodes  on  a  fixed  plane  to 
change, — is  mixed  up  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxei^ 
and  undistinguishable  from  it,  except  in  theory.  Tins  last- 
mentioned  phsBuomenon  is,  however,  due  to  another  causey 
analagous,  it  is  true,  in  ageneral  pmnt  of  view,  to  those  above 
considered,  but  singularly  modified  by  the  cJrcnmstanceB 
under  which  it  is  produced.  We  shall  endeavour  to  render 
these  modifications  intelligible,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  so 
without  the  intervention  of  analytical  formulas. 

(642.)  The  precesmon  of  the  equinoxes,  as  we  have  shown 
in  art  312.,  consists  in  a  continual  retrogradation  of  the  node 
of  the  earth's  equator  on  the  ecliptic;  and  is,  therefore^ 
obviously  an  effect  so  fieur  analogous  to  the  general  phe- 
nomenon of  the  retrogradation  of  the  nodes  of  the  odbita 
on  each  other.  The  inmiense  distance  of  the  planets^ 
however,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  the 
smallness  of  their  masses  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  pats 
their  action  out  of  the  question  in  the  enquiry  of  its  causey 
and  we  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  massive  though  distant 
sun,  and  to  our  near  though  minute  neighbour,  the  moon,  for  its 
explanation.  This  will,  accordingly,  be  found  in  their  dis- 
turbing action  on  the  redundant  matter  accumulated  on  the 
equator  of  the  earth,  by  which  its  figure  is  rendered  sphermdal, 
combined  with  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  It  is  to  the 
sagacity  of  Newton  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  Mugiilf 
mode  of  action. 

(643.)  Suppose  in  our  figure  (art  611.)  that  instead  of 
one  body,  P,  revolving  round  S,  there  were  a  succession  of 
particles  not  coherent,  but  forming  a  kind  of  fluid  rin^  fiee 
to  change  its  form  by  any  force  applied.  Then,  while  this 
ring  revolved  round  S  in  its  own  plane,  under  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  distant  body  M,  (which  now  represents  the 
moon  or  the  sun,  as  P  does  one  of  the  particles  of  the 
carth*8  equator,)  two  things   would  happen :  Ist,  its  figure 
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would  be  bent  out  of  a  plane  into  an  undulated  form,  thoee 
parts  of  it  within  the  arcs  D  A  and  E  C  being  rendered  more 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  and  those  within  the  arcs 
A E,  CD,  less  so  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  2dly, 
the  nodes  of  this  ring,  regarded  as  a  whole,  without  re- 
spect to  its  change  of  figure,  would  retreat  upon  that 
plane. 

(644.)  But  suppose  this  ring,  instead  of  conedsting  of  discrete 
molecules  free  to  move  independently,  to  be  rigid  and 
incapable  of  such  flexure,  like  the  hoop  we  have  supposed  in 
art.  633.,  but  having  inertia,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  efibrt 
of  those  parts  of  it  which  tend  to  become  more  inclined  will 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  ring  itself  (as  a  mechanical 
engine  or  lever)  to  counteract  the  efibrt  of  those  which  have  at 
the  same  instant  a  contrary  tendency.  In  so  far  only,  then,  as 
there  exists  an  excess  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  will 
the  inclination  change,  an  average  being  struck  at  every 
moment  of  the  ring's  motion ;  just  as  was  shown  to  happen 
in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  inclinations,  in  every  com- 
plete revolution  of  a  single  disturbed  body,  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  a  fixed  disturbing  one. 

(645.)  Meanwhile,  however,  the  nodes  qf  the  ri^d  ring 
will  retrograde,  the  general  or  average  tendency  of  the  nodes 
of  every  molecule  being  to  do  so.  Here,  as  in  the  other  case, 
a  struggle  will  take  place  by  the  counteracting  efforts  of  the 
molecules  contrarily  disposed,  propagated  through  the  solid 
substance  of  the  ring ;  and  thus  at  every  instant  of  time,  an 
average  will  be  struck,  whicli  being  identical  in  its  nature 
with  that  effected  in  the  complete  revolution  of  a  single 
disturbed  body,  will,  in  every  case,  be  in  favour  of  a  recess 
of  the  node,  save  only  when  the  disturbing  body,  be  it  sun 
or  moon,  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator. 

(646.)  This  reasoning  is  evidently  independent  of  any 
consideration  of  the  cause  which  maintains  the  rotation  of  the 
ring;  whether  the  particles  be  small  satellites  retained  in 
circular  orbits  imder  the  equilibrated  action  of  attractive  and 
centrifnigal  forces,  or  whether  they  be  small  masses  conceived 
as  attached  to   a  set  of  imaginary  spokes,   as  of  a  wheel, 
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centering  in  S,  and  free  only  to  shift  their  planes  by  a  mo- 
tion of  those  spokes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel 
This  makes  no  difference  in  the  general  effect ;  though  the 
different  velocities  of  rotation,  which  may  be  impressed  od 
such  a  system^  may  imd  will  have  a  very  great  influence  both 
on  the  absolute  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  two  efiects  ic 
question  —  the  motion  of  the  nodes  and  change  of  inclination. 
This  will  be  easily  understood,  if  we  suppose  the  ring  wUhmu 
a  rotatory  motion,  in  which  extreme  case  it  is  obvious  that  so 
long  as  M  remained  fixed  there  would  take  place  no  leoess 
of  nodes  at  all,  but  only  a  tendency  of  the  ring  to  tilt  its  plane 
round  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  position  of  M,  bringing 
it  towards  the  line  S  M. 

(647.)  The  motion  of  such  a  ring,  then,  as  we  have  been 
considering,  would  imitate,  so  far  as  the  recess  of  the  nodes 
goes,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  only  that  its  nodes  would 
retrograde  far  more  rapidly  than  the  observed  precession,  which 
is  excessively  slow.  But  now  conceive  tliis  ring  to  be  loaded 
with  a  spherical  mass  enormously  heavier  than  itself,  placed 
concentrically  within  it,  and  cohering  firmly  to  it,  but  in* 
different,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  any  such  cause  of  motion ;  ami 
suppose,  moreover,  that  instead  of  one  such  ring  there  are  a 
vast  multitude  hcajKxl  together  around  the  equator  of  such 
a  globe,  so  as  to  form  an  elliptical  protuberance,  enveloping 
it  like  a  shell  on  all  sides,  but  whose  mass,  taken  togetlier, 
should  form  but  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  whole  spheroid. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  tolerable  representation  of  the  coee 
of  nature  *  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rings,  having  to  drag 
round  with  them  in  their  nodal  revolution  this  great  inert 

*  Tliat  a  pcrfuct  sphere  would  lie  so  inert  and  indiifcrpnt  as  to  a  rcvolutioa 
of  the  nodes  of  its  eiiuator  under  the  influence  of  a  distant  attracting  body  appean 
from  this, — that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  attraction  of  such  a  body,  or  of 
tliat  single  force  which,  opiKined,  would  neutralise  and  dcsctroy  its  whole  action, 
is  necessarily  in  a  line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and,  therdbKi, 
can  have  no  tendency  to  turn  the  sphere  one  way  or  other.  It  may  be  ol({eetad 
by  the  reader,  that  the  whole  sphere  may  be  conceived  as  consistiDg  of  rings 
parallel  to  its  equator,  of  every  possible  diameter,  and  that,  therefore,  its  nodes 
should  retro^ade  even  without  a  pmtuborant  equntor  Tlie  inference  is  incorrect, 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  an  exposition  of  the  Allacy.  We 
shoulil,  however,  cauti«>n  liim,  ^lenerally,  that  no  dynaniicul  subject  is  open  to 
more  mi*»take^  of  this  kind,  uhicli  iu>tliiiig  but  tlu*  clt>sest  atteotioo,  in  ever j 
faiicd  |ioiut  of  view,  will  dvt<.vt. 
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mass,  will  have  their  velocity  of  retrogradation  proportionally 
diminished.  Thus,  then,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  motion 
similar  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and,  like  it, 
characterized  by  extreme  slowness,  will  arise  from  the  causes 
in  action. 

(648.)  Now  a  recess  of  the  node  of  the  earth's  equator, 
upon  a  given  plane,  corresponds  to  a  conical  motion  of  its  axis 
i*ound  a  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  But  in  the  case  before 
us,  that  plane  is  not  the  ecliptic,  but  the  moon's  orbit  for  the 
time  being ;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  we  are  to  reconcile  this 
with  what  is  stated  in  art  317.  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
motion  in  question.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  nodes  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  being  in  a  state  of  continual  and  rapid  retrograda- 
tion, while  its  inclination  b  preserved  nearly  invariable,  the 
point  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  roimd  which  the  pole  of  the 
earth's  equator  revolves  (with  that  extreme  slowness  character- 
istic of  the  precession)  is  itself  in  a  state  of  continual  circulation 
ix)und  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  with  that  much  more  rapid 
motion  which  belongs  to  the  lunar  node.  A  glance  at  the 
annexed  figure  will  explain  this  better  than  words.  P  is  the 
J.  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  A  the  pole  of  the 

/n^^  moon's  orbit,  moving  round  the  smaU  circle 

(        \p      \g         A  B  C  D  in  19  years ;  a  the  pole  of  the 
y  earth's  equator,  which  at  each  moment  of 

^/  its  progress  has  a  direction  perpendicular 

i  \  /  to  the  varying  position  of  the  line  A  a, 

\  y  and  a  velocity  depending  on  the  varying 

\/\  intensity  of  the  acting  causes  during  the 

\  \  ..•/  period  of  the  nodes.  This  velocily  how- 
-^y^^^^*^  ever  being  extremely  small,  when  A  comes 
*  ^  toB,C,D,  E,    the  line  A  a  will  have 

taken  up  the  positions  B  &,  C  c,  D  <f,  E  e,  and  the  earth's 
pole  a  will  thus,  in  one  tropical  revolution  of  the  node,  have 
arrived  at  e,  having  described  not  an  exactly  circular  arc  a  e, 
but  a  single  undulation  of  a  wave-shape  or  epicycloidal  curve> 
a  b  c  d  e,  with  a  velocity  alternately  greater  and  less  than 
its  mean  motion,  and  this  will  be  repeated  in  every  succeed* 
ing  revolution  of  the  node. 
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(649.)  Now  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  moUon  which,  as 
we  have  seen  in  art  325.,  the  pole  of  the  earth^s  equator 
really  has  round  the  pole  of  the  ediptic,  in  consequence  of  the 
joint  effects  of  precession  and  nutation,  which  axe  thus 
uranographically  represented.  If  we  superadd  to  the  efffcfc 
of  lunar  precession  that  of  the  solar,  which  alone  would  cauae 
the  pole  to  describe  a  circle  uniformly  about  P,  this  will 
only  affect  the  undulations  of  our  waved  cuire,  by  extending 
them  in  length,  but  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  depth 
of  the  waves,  or  the  excursions  of  the  earth's  axis  to  and  firom 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  Thus  we  see  that  the  two  phenomena 
of  nutation  and  precession  are  intimately  connected,  or  rather 
both  of  them  essential  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  xigorona 
analysis  of  this  great  problem,  by  an  exact  estimation  of  all 
the  acting  forces  and  smnmation  of  their  djrnamical  effects^ 
leads  to  the  precise  value  of  the  co-efficients  of  p^'wwmon 
and  nutation,  which  observation  assigns  to  them.  Hie  solar 
and  lunar  portions  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  is 
to  say,  those  portions  which  are  uniform,  are  to  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  5. 

(650.)  In  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  we  have  an  ex- 
ample (the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  occurred  to  us),  of  a 
periodical  movement  in  one  part  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to 
a  motion  having  the  same  precise  period  in  another.  The 
motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  here,  we  sec,  represented, 
though  under  a  very  different  form,  yet  in  the  same  exact 
periodic  time,  by  a  movement  of  a  peculiar  oscillatoiy  kind 
impressed  on  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth.  We  must  not  let 
the  opportunity  pass  of  generalizing  the  principle  involved  in 
this  result,  as  it  is  one  which  we  shall  find  again  and  again 
exemplified  in  every  part  of  physical  astronomy,  nay,  in  eveiy 
department  of  natural  science.  It  may  be  stated  as  '*  the 
principle  of  forced  oscillations,  or  of  forced  vibrations,  **  and 
thus  generally  announced :  — 

If  one  part  of  any  systqn  connected  either  by  material  tie$,  or 
by  the  mutual  attractions  of  its  members^  be  continually  mom- 
taincd  by  any  cause,  whether  in/iercnt  in  the  constitution  of  tkt 
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system  or  external  to  it,  in  a  state  of  regular  periodic  motion^ 
that  motion  toill  be  propagated  throughout  the  whole  systems 
and  will  give  rise^  in  every  member  of  it,  and  in  every  part  of 
each  member,  to  periodic  movements  executed  in  eqtuil  period, 
with  that  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  though  not  necessarily 
synchronous  with  them  in  their  maxima  and  minima*  * 

The  system  may  be  fayourably  or  mifayourably  constituted 
for  such  a  transfer  of  periodic  movements,  or  favourably  in 
some  of  its  parts  and  imfavourably  in  others ;  and  accordingly 
as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  the  derivative  oscillation  (as  it 
may  be  termed)  will  be  imperceptible  in  one  case,  of  appre- 
ciable magnitude  in  another,  and  even  more  perceptible  in  its 
visible  effects  than  the  ori^al  cause  in  a  third ;  of  this  last 
kind  we  have  an  instance  in  the  moon's  acceleration,  to  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

(651.)  It  so  happens  that  our  situation  on  the  earth,  and 
the  delicacy  which  our  observations  have  attained,  enable  us 
to  make  it  as  it  were  an  instrument  to  feel  these  forced 
vibrations,  —  these  derivative  motions,  communicated  from 
various  quarters,  especially  from  our  near  neighbour,  the 
moon,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  detect,  by  the  trembling 
of  a  board  beneath  us,  the  secret  transfer  of  motion  by  which 
the  sound  of  an  organ  pipe  is  dispersed  through  the  air,  and 
carried  down  into  the  earth.  Accordingly,  the  monthly  re- 
volution of  the  moon,  and  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun, 
produce,  each  of  them,  small  nutations  in  the  earth's  axis, 
whose  periods  are  respectively  half  a  month  and  half  a  year^ 
each  of  which,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  portion  of  a  period  consisting  of  two  equal  and  similar 
parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance,  by  far,  of  this 
propagation  of  periods,  and  one  of  high  importance  to  man* 
kind,  is  that  of  the  tides,  which  are  forced  oscillaiions,  excited 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  an  ocean  disturbed  from  its 
figure  by  the  varying  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  each 


*  See  a  demonstration  of  this  theorem  for  the  forced  Tibrations  of  systemn 
connected  by  material  ties  of  imperfect  elasticity,  in  my  treatise  on  Sound, 
Encyc.  Metrop.  art.  S2S.  llie  demonstration  is  easily  extended  and  geuemliiud 
to  take  in  other  systems. 
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(649.)  Now  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  motion  which,  ms 
we  have  seen  in  art.  S25.,  the  pole  of  the  earth^s  equator 
really  has  round  the  pole  of  the  ediptic,  in  consequence  of  the 
joint  effects  of  precession  and  nutation,  which  are  thus 
uranographically  represented  If  we  superadd  to  the  eSfct 
of  lunar  precession  that  of  the  solar,  which  alone  would  erase 
the  pole  to  describe  a  circle  uniformly  about  P,  this  will 
only  aifect  the  undulations  of  our  waved  curve,  by  extending 
them  in  length,  but  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  depth 
of  the  waves,  or  the  excursions  of  the  earth's  axis  to  and  from 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  Thus  we  see  that  the  two  phenomena 
of  nutation  and  precession  are  intimately  connected,  or  rather 
both  of  them  essential  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  rigorous 
analysis  of  this  great  problem,  by  an  exact  estimation  of  all 
the  acting  forces  and  summation  of  thdr  djmamical  effects^ 
leads  to  the  precise  value  of  the  co-efficients  of  procceoion 
and  nutation,  which  observation  assigns  to  them.  The  solar 
and  lunar  portions  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  thikt  is 
to  say,  those  portions  which  are  uniform,  are  to  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  5. 

(650.)  In  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  we  have  an  ex- 
ample (the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  occurred  to  us),  of  a 
periodical  movement  in  one  part  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to 
a  motion  having  the  same  predse  period  in  another.  The 
motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  here,  we  see,  represented, 
though  under  a  very  different  form,  yet  in  the  same  exact 
periodic  time,  by  a  movement  of  a  peculiar  oscillatory  kind 
impressed  on  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth.  We  must  not  let 
the  opportunity  pass  of  generalizing  the  principle  involved  in 
this  result,  as  it  is  one  which  we  shall  find  again  and  agun 
exemplified  in  every  part  of  physical  astronomy,  nay,  in  every 
department  of  natural  sdence.  It  may  be  stated  as  **  the 
principle  of  forced  oscillations,  or  of  forced  vibrations,  **  and 
thus  generally  announced :  — 

If  one  part  of  any  systepi  comected  either  ly  fnaterial  He$,  or 
by  the  mutual  attractions  of  its  members,  be  eontinualfy  mam^ 
tained  by  any  causcy  whether  inherent  in  tfie  constitution  of  the 
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system  or  external  to  it,  in  a  state  of  regular  periodic  motion^ 
that  motion  toill  be  propagated  ikroughxmt  the  whole  systems 
and  will  give  rise^  in  every  member  of  it,  and  in  every  part  of 
each  member,  to  periodic  movements  exeetUed  in  equal  period^ 
with  that  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  though  not  necessarily 
synchronous  with  them  in  their  maxima  and  minima.  * 

The  system  may  be  favourably  or  mifavourably  constituted 
for  such  a  transfer  of  periodic  movements,  or  favourably  in 
some  of  its  parts  and  unfavourably  in  others ;  and  accordingly 
as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  the  derivative  oscillation  (as  it 
may  be  termed)  will  be  imperceptible  in  one  case,  of  appre- 
ciable magnitude  in  another,  and  even  more  perceptible  in  its 
visible  effects  than  the  ori^nai  cause  in  a  third ;  of  this  last 
kind  we  have  an  instance  in  the  moon's  acceleration^  to  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

(651.)  It  so  happens  that  our  situation  on  the  earth,  and 
the  delicacy  which  our  observations  have  attained,  enable  us 
to  make  it  as  it  were  an  instrument  to  feel  these  forced 
vibrations,  —  these  derivative  motions,  communicated  from 
various  quarters,  especially  from  our  near  neighbour,  the 
moon,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  detect,  by  the  trembling 
of  a  board  beneath  us,  the  secret  transfer  of  motion  by  which 
the  sound  of  an  organ  pipe  is  dispersed  through  the  air,  and 
carried  down  into  the  eartL  Accordingly,  the  monthly  re- 
volution of  the  moon,  and  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun, 
produce,  each  of  them,  small  nutations  in  the  earth's  axis, 
whose  periods  are  respectively  half  a  month  and  half  a  year, 
each  of  which,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  to  be  r^arded 
as  one  portion  of  a  period  consisting  of  two  equal  and  similar 
parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance,  by  far,  of  this 
propagation  of  periods,  and  one  of  high  importance  to  man- 
kind, is  that  of  the  tides,  which  are  forced  oscillations,  excited 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  an  ocean  disturbed  ttom.  its 
figure  by  the  varying  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  each 

*  See  a  demonstration  of  this  theorem  for  the  forced  Tibrations  of  systemn 
connected  by  material  ties  of  imperfect  elasticity,  in  my  treatise  on  Sound, 
Encyc.  Metrop.  art  823.  llie  demonstration  is  easily  extended  and  geuerali^ 
to  take  in  other  systems. 
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revolving  in  its  own  orbit,  and  propagating  its  own  period 
into  the  joint  phenomenon.  The  explanation  of  the  Udes, 
however^  belongs  more  properly  to  that  part  of  the  general 
subject  of  perturbations  which  treats  of  the  action  of  the 
radial  component  of  the  disturbing  force,  and  is  therefore 
postponed  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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GENERAL   RESULTS. —  LAGRANGE'S    THEOREM  OF  THE    STABILITY 


(652.)  In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  sufficieiitly  ex- 
plained the  action  of  the  orthogonal  component  of  the  dis- 
turbing force,  and  traced  it  to  its  results  in  a  continual 
displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  nodes  of  that  plane  alternately  advance  and  recede 
upon  the  plane  of  the  disturbing  body's  orbit,  with  a  general 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  advance,  so  as  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  period  to  cause  the  nodes  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution and  come  round  to  their  former  situation.  At  the 
same  time  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  disturbed  mo- 
tion continually  changes,  alternately  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing ;  the  increase  and  diminution  however  compensating  each 
other,  nearly  in  single  revolutions  of  the  disturbed  and  dis- 
turbing bodies,  more  exactly  in  many,  and  with  perfect 
accuracy  in  long  periods,  such  as  those  of  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  nodes  and  apsides.     In  the  present  and  follow- 
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ing  chapters  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  eiFects  of  the 
other  components  of  the  disturbing  force, — those  which  act 
in  the  plane  (for  the  time  being)  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  and 
which  tend  to  derange  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  and  the 
laws  of  elliptic  motion  in  that  plane.  The  small  indinmtkniy 
generally  speaking,  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  satellitcg 
to  each  other,  permits  us  to  separate  these  effects  in  theorj 
one  firom  the  other,  and  thereby  greatly  to  amplify  their 
consideration.  Accordingly,  in  what  follows,  we  shall  throog|i- 
out  neglect  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  orbits  of  the  db- 
turbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  regard  all  the  forces  at 
acting  and  all  the  motions  as  performed  in  one  plane. 

(653.)  In  considering  the  dianges  induced  by  the  mutoal 
action  of  two  bodies  in  different  aspects  with  respect  to  eadi 
other  on  the  magnitudes  and  forms  of  their  orbits  and  in 
their  positions  therein,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  first  instance 
to  explain  the  conventions  under  which  geometers  and  as- 
tronomers have  alike  agreed  to  use  the  language  and  laws  of 
the  elliptic  system,  and  to  continue  to  apply  them  to  disturbed 
orbits,  although  those  orbits  so  disturbed  are  no  longer,  in 
mathematical  strictness,  ellipses,  or  any  known  curves.  Thia 
they  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  conoepticm 
and  calculation  which  attaches  to  this  system,  but  much  moce 
for  this  reason, — that  it  is  found,  and  may  be  demonstrated 
from  the  dynamical  relations  of  the  case,  that  the  departure 
of  each  planet  from  its  ellipse,  as  determined  at  any  epoch*  is 
capable  of  being  truly  represented,  by  supposing  the  ellipse 
itself  to  be  slowly  variable,  to  change  its  magnitude  and 
ezcentricity,  and  to  shift  its  position  and  the  plane  in  wluck 
it  lies  according  to  certain  laws,  while  the  planet  all  the  time 
continues  to  move  in  this  ellipse,  just  as  it  would  do  if  the 
ellipse  remained  invariable  and  the  disturbing  forces  had  no 
existence.  By  this  way  of  considering  the  subject,  the  whole 
effect  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  regarded  as  thrown  vfon 
the  orbit,  while  the  relations  of  the  planet  to  that  orUt 
remain  unchanged.  This  course  of  procedure,  indeed,  is  the 
most  natural,  and  is  in  some  sort  forced  upon  us  by  the 
extreme  slowness  with  which  the  variations  of  the  element^ 
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at  least  where  the  planets  only  are  concerned,  develope 
themselves.  For  instance,  the  fraction  expressing  the  ex- 
centricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  changes  no  more  than  0*00004 
in  its  amount  in  a  century  ;  and  the  place  of  its  perihelion,  as 
referred  to  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  by  only  19'  39''  in  the 
same  time.  For  several  years,  therefore,  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  distinguish  between  an  ellipse  so  varied  and 
one  that  had  not  varied  at  all ;  and  in  a  single  revolution,  the 
difference  between  the  original  ellipse  and  the  curve  really 
represented  by  the  varying  one,  is  so  excessively  minute, 
that,  if  accurately  drawn  on  a  table,  six  feet  in  diameter,  the 
nicest  examination  with  microscopes,  continued  along  the 
whole  outlines  of  the  two  curves,  would  hardly  detect  any 
perceptible  interval  between  theuL  Not  to  call  a  motion  so 
minutely  conforming  itself  to  an  elliptic  curve,  elliptic^  woidd 
be  affectation,  even  granting  the  existence  of  trivial  departures 
alternately  on  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  neglect  a  variation,  which  continues  to  accumulate 
from  age  to  age,  till  it  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  would  be 
wilful  blindness. 

(654.)  Geometers,  then,  have  agreed  in  each  single  re- 
volution, or  for  any  moderate  interval  of  time,  to  regard  the 
motion  of  each  planet  as  elliptic,  and  performed  according  to 
Kepler's  laws,  with  a  reserve  in  favour  of  those  very  small 
and  transient  fluctuations  which  take  place  within  that  time, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  regard  all  the  elements  of  each  ellipse 
as  in  a  continual,  though  extremely  slow,  state  of  change ; 
and,  in  tracing  the  effects  of  perturbation  on  the  system,  they 
take  account  principally,  or  entirely,  of  this  cluuige  of  the 
elements,  as  that  upon  which  any  material  change  in  the 
great  features  of  the  system  will  tdtimately  depend. 

(655.)  And  here  we  encounter  the  distinction  between 
what  are  termed  secular  variations,  and  such  as  are  rapidly 
periodic,  and  are  compensated  in  short  intervals.  In  our 
exposition  of  the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  a  disturbed 
orbit  (art  636.),  for  instance,  we  showed  that,  in  each  single 
revolution  of  the  disturbed  body,  the  plane  of  its  motion 
underwent  fluctuations  to  and  fro  in  its  inclination  to  that  of 
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the  disturbing  body,  which  nearly  compensated  each  other; 
leaving,  however,  a  portion  outstanding,  which  again  is 
nearly  compensated  by  the  revolution  of  the  disturbing  body, 
yet  stiU  leaving  outstanding  and  uncompensated  a  minute 
portion  of  the  change  which  requires  a  whole  revolution  of 
the  node  to  compensate  and  bring  it  back  to  an  average  <v 
mean  value.  Now,  the  two  first  compensations  wluch  are 
operated  by  the  planets  going  through  the  succession  of 
configurations  with  each  other,  and  therefore  in  comparatively 
short  periods,  arc  called  periodic  variations;  and  the  deviations 
thus  compensated  are  called  inequalities  depending  on  configu^ 
rations  ;  while  the  last,  which  is  operated  by  a  period  of  the 
node  (one  of  the  elements)^  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
figurations of  the  individual  planets,  requires  a  very  long 
period  of  time  for  its  consunmiation,  and  is,  therefore,  distiii* 
gmshed  firom  the  former  by  the  term  secular  variation. 

(656.)  It  is  true,  that,  to  afford  an  exact  representation  of 
the  motions  of  a  disturbed  body,  whether  planet  or  satellite, 
both  periodical  and  secular  variations,  with  their  corresponding 
inequalities,  require  to  be  expressed ;  and,  indeed,  the  former 
even  more  than  the  latter ;  seeing  that  the  secular  inequalities 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  what  remains  after  the  mutual 
destruction  of  a  much  larger  amount  (as  it  very  often  is)  of 
periodical  But  these  are  in  their  nature  transient  and 
temporary:  they  disappear  in  short  periods,  and  leave  no 
trace.  The  planet  is  temporarily  drawn  from  its  orbit  (its 
slowly  varying  orbit),  but  forthwith  returns  to  it,  to  deviate 
presently  as  much  the  other  way,  while  the  varied  orbit 
accommodates  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  average  of  these 
excursions  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  thus  continues  to  present, 
for  a  succession  of  indefinite  ages,  a  kind  of  medium  jncture 
of  all  that  the  planet  has  been  doing  in  their  lapse,  in  which 
the  expression  and  character  is  preserved ;  but  the  individual 
features  are  merged  and  lost.  These  periodic  inequalities, 
however,  are,  as  wc  have  observed,  by  no  means  neglected, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  account  of  them  by  a  separate 
process,  independent  of  the  secular  variations  of  the  elements. 

(657.)  In  order  to  avoid  complication,  while  endeavouring 
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to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  both  kinds  of  variations^ 
we  shall  for  the  present  conceive  all  the  orbits  to  lie  in  one 
plane,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  case  of  two  only,  that 
of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  body,  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  (as  we  have  seen)  comprehends  the  case  of  the 
moon  disturbed  by  the  sun,  since  any  one  of  the  bodies  may 
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be  regarded  as  fixed  at  pleasure,  provided  we  conceive  all  its 
motions  transferred  in  a  contrary  direction  to  each  of  the 
others.  Let  therefore  A  P  B  be  the  undisturbed  elliptic 
orbit  of  a  planet  P ;  M  a  disturbing  body,  join  M  P,  and 
supposing  M  K  =  M  S  take  M  N  :  M  K ::  M  K»  :  M  P», 
Then  if  S  N  be  joined,  N  S  will  represent  the  disturbing 
force  of  M  or  P,  on  the  same  scale  that  S  M  represents  M's 
attraction  on  S.  Suppose  Z  P  Y  a  tangent  at  P,  S  Y  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  N  T,  N  L  perpendicular  respectively  to 
S  Y  and  P  S  produced.  Then  will  N  T  represent  the  tan- 
gential, T  S  the  normal,  N  L  the  transversal,  and  L  S  the 
radial  components  of  the  disturbing  force.  In  circular  orbits 
or  orbits  only  slightly  elliptic,  the  directions  P  S  L  and  S  Y 
are  nearly  coincident,  and  the  former  pair  of  forces  will  differ 
but  slightly  from  the  latter.  We  shall  here,  however,  take  the 
general  case,  and  proceed  to  investigate  in  an  elliptic  orbit 
of  any  degree  of  excentricity  the  momentary  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  in  those  elements 
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the  action  of  that  force  may  have  produced  in  the  other 
elements  of  the  motion  in  the  same  time. 

(660.)  Now  it  is  not  the  whole  disturbing  force  whichiseffec- 
ti  ve  in  changing  P's  velocity,  but  only  its  tangential  component. 
The  normal  component  tends  merely  to  alter  the  curvature  of 
the  orbit  or  to  deflect  it  into  conformity  with  a  circle  of  cur- 
vature of  greater  or  lesser  radius,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in 
no  way  to  alter  the  velocity.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
variation  of  tlie  length  of  the  axis  is  due  entirely  to  the  iangevt' 
tial  force,  and  is  quite  independent  on  tlie  normoL  Now  it  is 
easily  shown  that  as  the  velocity  increases,  the  axis  increases 
(the  distance  remaining  unaltered  *)  though  not  in  the  same 
exact  proportion.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  the  tangential 
disturbing  force  conspires  with  the  motion  of  P,  its  momentary 
action  increases  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  whatever  be 
the  situation  of  P  in  its  orbit,  and  vice  versSL 

(661.)  Let  A  S  B  (fig.  art  657.)  be  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse  A  P  B,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  A  B  take  two  points 
P'  and  M^  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  axis  with  P 
and  M  on  their  side.  Then  if  at  P^  and  M'  bodies  equal  to 
P  and  M  be  placed,  the  forces  exerted  by  M^  on  P'  and  S 
will  be  equal  to  those  exerted  by  M  on  P  and  S,  and  there- 
fore the  tangential  disturbing  force  of  AP  on  P  exerted  in 
the  direction  P'  7/  (suppose)  will  equal  that  exerted  by  M  on 
P  in  the  direction  P  Z.  P'  therefore  (supposing  it  to  revolve 
in  the  same  direction  round  S  as  P)  will  be  retarded  (oracce- 
leratcd,  as  the  case  may  be)  by  precisely  the  same  force  by 
which  P  is  accelerated  (or  retarded),  so  that  the  variation  in 
the  axis  of  the  respective  orbits  of  P  and  P^  will  be  equal 
in  amount,  but  contrary  in  character.  Suppose  now  M*s 
orbit  to  be  circular.  Then  (Jf  the  periodic  times  of  M  and  P 
be  not  commensurate^  so  that  a  moderate  number  of  revohUiomM 
may  bring  them  baeh  to  the  same  precise  relative  positions)  it 
will  necessarily  happen,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  great 

*  If  a  be  the  Bi-miaxit,  r  the  radius  vector,  anti  v  the  velocitj  of  P  in  any 

point  uf  an  ellipse,  a  is  given  bv  the  relation  r'<-  —   ,  the  units  of  TclocitT 
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number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  P  will  have  been  pre- 
sented to  M  on  one  side  of  the  axis,  at  some  one  moment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  some  other  moment  on  the  other. 
Whatever  variation  may  have  been  effected  in  its  axis  in  the 
one  situation  will  have  been  reversed  in  that  symmetrically 
opposite,  and  the  tdtimate  result,  on  a  general  average  of  an 
infinite  nimiber  of  revolutions,  will  be  a  complete  and  exact 
compensation  of  the  variations  in  one  direction  by  those  in 
the  direction  opposite. 

(662.)  Suppose,  next,  P's  orbit  to  be  circular.  If  now  M's 
orbit  were  so  also,  it  is  evident  that  in  one  complete  synodic 
revolution,  an  exact  restoration  of  the  axis  to  its  original 
length  would  take  place,  because  the  tangential  forces  would 
be  symmetrically  equal  and  opposite  during  each  alternate 
quarter  revolution.  But  let  M,  during  a  synodic  revolution, 
have  receded  somewhat  from  S,  then  will  its  disturbing  power 
have  become  gradually  weaker,  so  that,  in  a  synodic  revolution 
the  tangential  force  in  each  quadrant,  though  reversed  in 
direction  being  inferior  in  power,  an  exact  compensation  will 
not  have  been  effected,  but  there  will  be  left  an  outstanding 
uncompensated  portion,  the  excess  of  the  stronger  over  the 
feebler  effects.  But  now  suppose  M  to  approach  by  the 
same  gradations  as  it  before  receded.  It  is  clear  that  this 
result  will  be  reversed ;  since  the  uncompensated  stronger 
actions  will  all  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  suppose 
M's  orbit  to  be  elliptic  Then  during  its  recess  from  S  or  in 
the  half  revolution  from  its  perihelion  to  its  aphelion,  a  con- 
tinual uncompensated  variation  will  go  on  accumulating  in  one 
direction.  But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  this 
will  be  destroyed,  during  M's  approach  to  S  in  the  other  half 
of  its  orbit,  so  that  here  again,  on  the  average  of  a  multitude 
of  revolutions  during  which  P  has  been  presented  to  M  in 
every  situation  for  every  distance  of  TA  from  S,  the  restoration 
will  be  effected. 

(663.)  If  neither  P's  nor  M's  orbit  be  circular,  and  if  more- 
over the  directions  of  their  axes  be  different,  this  reasoning, 
drawn  from  the  symmetry  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  does 
not  apply,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  more  general 
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the  action  of  that  force  may  have  produced  in  the  other 
elements  of  the  motion  in  the  same  time. 

(660.)  Now  it  is  not  the  whole  disturbing  force  which  iseffeo- 
tive  in  changing  P's  velocity,  but  only  its  tangential  component. 
The  normal  component  tends  merely  to  alter  the  curvature  of 
the  orbit  or  to  deflect  it  into  conformity  with  a  circle  of  cur- 
vature of  greater  or  lesser  radius,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in 
no  way  to  alter  the  velocity.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
variation  of  tJie  length  of  the  axis  is  due  entirely  to  the  tangett' 
tialforcey  and  is  quite  independent  on  the  normaL  Now  it  is 
easily  shown  that  as  the  velocity  increases,  the  axis  increases 
(the  distance  remaining  unaltered  *)  though  not  in  the  same 
exact  proportion.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  the  tangential 
disturbing  force  conspires  with  the  motion  of  P,  its  momentary 
action  increases  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  whatever  be 
the  situation  of  P  in  its  orbit,  and  vice  versd. 

(661.)  Let  A  S  B  (fig.  art  657.)  be  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse  A  P  B,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  A  B  take  two  pdnts 
P'  and  M',  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  axis  with  P 
and  M  on  their  side.  Then  if  at  P^  and  M^  bodies  equal  to 
P  and  M  be  placed,  the  forces  exerted  by  M^  on  P'  and  S 
will  be  equal  to  those  exerted  by  M  on  P  and  S,  and  there- 
fore the  tangential  disturbing  force  of  M^  on  P  exerted  in 
the  direction  P'  Z'  (suppose)  will  equal  that  exerted  by  M  on 
P  in  the  direction  P  Z.  P'  therefore  (supposing  it  to  revohe 
in  the  same  direction  round  S  as  P)  will  be  reta^ed  (or  acce- 
lerated, as  the  case  may  be)  by  precisely  the  same  force  by 
which  P  is  accelerated  (or  retarded),  so  that  the  variation  in 
the  axis  of  the  respective  orbits  of  P  and  P'  will  be  equal 
in  amount,  but  contrary  in  character.  Suppose  now  M*s 
orbit  to  be  circular.  Then  (if  the  periodic  times  of  M  and  P 
de  not  commensurate^  so  that  a  moderate  number  of  revoluHomM 
may  bring  them  back  to  the  same  precise  relative  positions)  it 
will  necessarily  happen,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  great 

*  ir  a  be  the  si>iniaxis,  r  the  radius  Tector,  and  p  the  velocitj  of  P  in  any 
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number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  P  will  have  been  pre- 
sented to  M  on  one  side  of  the  axis,  at  some  one  moment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  some  other  moment  on  the  other. 
Whatever  variation  may  have  been  effected  in  its  axis  in  the 
one  situation  will  have  been  reversed  in  that  symmetrically 
opposite,  and  the  ultimate  result,  on  a  general  average  of  an 
infinite  number  of  revolutions,  will  be  a  complete  and  exact 
compensation  of  the  variations  in  one  direction  by  those  in 
the  direction  opposite. 

(662.)  Suppose,  next,  P's  orbit  to  be  circular.  If  now  M's 
orbit  were  so  also,  it  is  evident  that  in  one  complete  synodic 
revolution,  an  exact  restoration  of  the  axis  to  its  original 
length  would  take  place,  because  the  tangential  forces  would 
be  symmetrically  equal  and  opposite  during  each  alternate 
quarter  revolution.  But  let  M,  during  a  synodic  revolution, 
have  receded  somewhat  from  S,  then  will  its  disturbing  power 
have  become  gradually  weaker,  so  that,  in  a  synodic  revolution 
the  tangential  force  in  each  quadrant,  though  reversed  in 
direction  being  inferior  in  power,  an  exact  compensation  will 
not  have  been  effected,  but  there  will  be  left  an  outstanding 
uncompensated  portion,  the  excess  of  the  stronger  over  the 
feebler  effects.  But  now  suppose  M  to  approach  by  the 
same  gradations  as  it  before  receded.  It  is  clear  that  this 
result  will  be  reversed ;  since  the  imcompensated  stronger 
actions  will  all  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  suppose 
M's  orbit  to  be  elliptic  Then  during  its  recess  from  S  or  in 
the  half  revolution  from  its  perihelion  to  its  aphelion,  a  con- 
tinual uncompensated  variation  will  go  on  accumulating  in  one 
direction.  But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  this 
will  be  destroyed,  during  M's  approach  to  S  in  the  other  half 
of  its  orbit,  so  that  here  again,  on  the  average  of  a  multitude 
of  revolutions  during  which  P  has  been  presented  to  M  in 
every  situation  for  every  distance  of  ^  from  S,  the  restoration 
will  be  effected. 

(663.)  If  neither  P's  nor  M's  orbit  be  circular,  and  if  more- 
over the  directions  of  their  axes  be  different,  this  reasoning, 
drawn  from  the  symmetry  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  does 
not  apply,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  more  genend 
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view  of  the  matter.  Among  the  fundamental  relatioDa  of 
dynamics,  relations  which  presuppose  no  particular  law  of 
force  like  that  of  gravitation,  but  which  express  in  general 
terms  the  results  of  the  action  o£  force  on  matter  during  time, 
to  produce  or  change  velocity,  is  one  usuaUj  died  as  the 
^^  Principle  of  the  conservation  of  the  vis  viva,^  which  appUes 
directly  to  the  case  before  us.  This  principle  (or  rather  tlus 
theorem)  declares  that  if  a  body  subjected  at  every  instant  of 
its  motion  to  the  action  of  forces  directed  to  fixed  centers  (no 
matter  how  niunerous),  and  having  their  intensity  dependent 
only  on  the  distances  from  their  respective  centers  of  aetioo» 
travel  from  one  point  of  space  to  another,  the  velocity  which 
it  has  on  its  arrival  at  the  latter  point  will  differ  firom  that 
which  it  had  on  setting  out  firom  the  former,  by  a  quantity 
depending  only  on  the  different  relative  situations  of  these  two 
points  in  space,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
curve  in  which  it  may  have  moved  m  passing  from  one  point 
to  the  other,  whether  that  curve  have  been  described  fireely 
under  the  simple  influence  of  the  central  forces,  or  the  body 
have  been  compelled  to  glide  upon  it,  as  a  bead  upon  a  smooth 
wire.  Among  the  forces  thus  acting  may  be  included  any 
constant  forces,  acting  in  parallel  directions,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  directed  to  fixed  centers  infinitely  distant.  It 
follows  from  this  theorem,  that,  if  the  body  return  to  the  pmnt 
P  from  which  it  set  out,  its  velocity  of  arrival  will  be  the  same 
with  that  of  its  departure ;  a  conclusion  which  (for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view)  sets  us  free  from  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  any  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the  disturbing  force, 
the  change  which  its  action  may  have  induced  in  the  form  of 
the  orbit  of  P,  or  the  successive  steps  by  winch  velocity  gene- 
rated at  one  point  of  its  intermediate  path  is  destroyed  at 
another,  by  the  reversed  action  of  the  tangential  force.  Now 
to  apply  this  theorem  to  the  case  in  question,  let  M  be  sop* 
posed  to  retain  a  fixed  position  during  one  whole  revolution 
of  P.  P  then  is  acted  on,  during  that  revolution,  by  three 
forces :  Ist.  by  the  central  attraction  of  S  directed  always  to 
S ;  2nd.  by  that  to  M,  always  directed  to  M ;  3rd.  by  a  fintse 
equal  to  M's  attractioc  on  S ;  but  in  the  direction  M  S,  which 
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therefore  is  a  constant  force,  acting  always  in  parallel  direc- 
tions. On  completing  its  revolution,  then,  P's  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit,  will  be  found  imaltered, 
at  least  neglecting  that  excessively  minute  difference  which 
will  result  from  the  non-arrival  after  a  revolution  at  the  exact 
point  of  its  departure  by  reason  of  the  perturbations  in  tiie 
orbit  produced  in  the  interim  by  the  disturbing  force,  which 
for  the  present  we  may  neglect. 

(664.)  Now  suppose  M  to  revolve,  and  it  will  appear,  by 
a  reasoning  precisely  similar  to  that  of  art  662.,  that  what- 
ever uncompensated  variation  of  the  velocity  arises  in  suc- 
cessive revolutions  of  P  during  M's  recess  from  S  will  be 
destroyed  by  contrary  imcompensated  variations  arising  during 
its  approach.  Or,  more  simply  and  generally  thus :  whatever  M's 
situation  may  be,  for  every  place  which  P  can  have,  there  must 
exist  some  other  place  of  P  (as  P'),  in  which  the  action  of 
M  shall  be  precisely  reversed.  Now  if  the  periods  be  income 
mensurable,  in  an  indefinite  number  of  revolutions  of  both 
bodies,  for  every  possible  combination  of  situations  (M,  P) 
there  will  occur,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  combination  (M,  P') 
which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  other,  when  carried  to  the 
general  account;  so  that  ultimately,  and  when  very  long 
periods  of  time  are  embraced,  a  complete  compensation  will 
be  found  to  be  worked  out. 

(665.)  This  supposes,  however,  that  in  such  long  periods 
the  orbit  of  M  is  not  so  altered  as  to  render  the  occurrence 
of  the  compensating  situation  (M,  P^)  impossible.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  M's  orbit  were  to  dilate  or  contract  indefinitely 
by  a  variation  in  its  axis.  But  the  same  reasoning  which 
applies  to  P,  applies  also  to  M.  P  retaining  vl  fixed  situation, 
M's  velocity,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  would  be 
exactly  restored  at  the  end  of  a  revolution  of  M ;  so  that  for 
every  position  P  M  there  exists  a  compensating  position 
P  M^  Thus  M's  orbit  is  maintained  of  the  same  magnitude, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  compensating 
situation  (M,  P')  is  secured. 

(666.)  To  demonstrate  as  a  rigorous  mathematical  truth 
the  complete  and  absolute  ultimate  compensation  of  the 
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nations  in  question^  it  would  be  requisite  to  show  that  the 
minute  outstanding  changes  due  to  the  non-arrivalB  of  P  and 
M  at  the  same  exact  points  at  the  end  of  each  revolutioiiy 
cannot  accumulate  in  the  course  of  infinite  ages  in  one 
direction.  Now  it  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
chapter,  that  the  effect  of  perturbation  on  the  excentridtiea 
and  apsides  of  the  orbits  is  to  cause  the  former  to  undergo 
only  periodical  variations,  and  the  latter  to  revolye  and  take 
up  in  succession  every  possible  situation.  Hence  in  the 
course  of  infinite  ages,  the  points  of  arrival  of  P  and  ,M 
at  fixed  lines  of  direction,  S  P,  S  M,  in  successive  revolutions^ 
though  at  one  time  they  will  approach  S,  at  another  will 
recede  from  it,  fluctuating  to  and  &o  about  mean  points 
from  which  they  never  greatly  depart  And  if  the  arrival 
of  cither  of  them  at  P,  at  a  point  nearer  S,  at  the  end  of  a 
complete  revolution,  cause  an  excess  of  velocity,  its  arrival 
at  a  more  distant  point  will  cause  a  deficiency,  and  thus,  as 
the  fluctuations  of  distance  to  and  fro  ultimately  balance 
each  other,  so  will  also  the  excesses  and  defects  of  velocity, 
though  in  periods  of  enormous  length,  being  no  less  than 
that  of  a  complete  revolution  of  P's  apsides  for  the  one  cause 
of  inequality,  and  of  a  complete  restoration  of  its  excentricity 
for  the  other. 

(667.)  The  dynamical  proposition  on  which  this  reasoning 
is  based  is  general,  and  applies  equally  well  to  cases  wherein 
the  forces  act  in  one  plane,  or  are  directed  to  centers  any* 
where  situated  in  space.  Hence,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  inclination  of  P's  orbit  to  that  of  M,  the  same 
reasoning  will  apply.  Only  that  in  this  case,  upon  a  com* 
plcte  revolution  of  P,  the  variation  of  inclination  and  the 
motion  of  the  nodes  of  P*s  orbit  will  prevent  its  returning 
to  a  point  in  the  exact  plane  of  its  original  orbit,  as  that  of 
the  excentricity  and  perihelion  prevent  its  arrival  at  the 
same  exact  distance  from  S.  But  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  inclination  fluctuates  round  a  mean  state  from  which 
it  never  departs  much,  and  since  the  node  revolves  and  makes 
a  complete  circuit,  it  b  obvious  that  in  a  complete  period  of 
the  latter  the  i)oints  of  arrival  of  P  at  the  same  longitude 
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will  deviate  as  often  and  by  the  same  quantities  above  as 
below  its  original  point  of  departure  from  exact  coincidence ; 
and,  therefore,  that  on  the  average  of  an  infinite  number 
of  revolutions,  the  effect  of  this  cause  of  non-compensation 
will  also  be  destroyed. 

(668.)  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  dynamical  proposition 
in  question  being  general,  and  applying  equally  to  any  num" 
her  of  fixed  centers,  as  well  as  to  any  distribution  of  tliem  in 
space,  the  conclusion  would  be  precisely  the  same  whatever 
be  the  number  of  disturbing  bodies,  only  that  the  periods  of 
compensation  would  become  more  intricately  involved.  We 
are,  therefore,  conducted  to  this  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant conclusion,  viz.  that  the  major  axes  of  the  planetary 
(and  lunar)  orbits,  and,  consequently,  also  their  mean  mo- 
tions and  periodic  times,  are  subject  to  none  but  periodical 
changes ;  that  the  length  of  the  year,  for  example,  in  the 
lapse  of  inBnite  ages,  has  no  preponderating  tendency  either 
to  increase  or  diminution,  —  that  the  planets  will  neither  re- 
cede indefinitely  from  the  sun,  nor  fall  into  it,  but  continue, 
60  far  as  their  mutual  perturbations  at  least  are  concerned, 
to  revolve  for  ever  in  orbits  of  very  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  at  present. 

(669.)  This  theorem  (the  Magna  Charta  of  our  system), 
the  dit^covcry  of  which  is  due  to  Lagrange,  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  most  important,  as  a  single  result,  of  any  which  have 
liitherto  rewarded  the  researches  of  mathematicians  in  this 
application  of  their  science;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of 
remark,  and  follows  evidently  from  the  view  here  taken  of 
it,  that  it  would  not  be  true  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
perturbing  forces  on  other  elements  of  tlie  orbit,  viz.  the 
periliclion  and  excentricity,  and  the  inclination  and  nodes; 
since  we  have  seen  that  the  revolution  of  the  apsides  and 
nodes,  and  the  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  the  ex- 
centricities  and  inclinations,  are  both  essential  towards  ope- 
rating that  final  and  complete  compensation  which  gives  it  a 
character  of  mathematical  exactness.  We  have  here  an  in- 
stance of  a  perturbation  of  one  kind  operating  on  a  perturba- 
tion of  another  to  annihilate  an  effect  which  would  otherwise 
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accumulate  to  the  destruction  of  the  system.  It  must,  how* 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  smallness  of  the  excen- 
tricities  of  the  more  influential  planets,  which  gives  this 
theorem  its  practical  importance,  and  distinguishes  it  from  % 
mere  barren  speculative  result.  Within  the  limits  of  ulti- 
mate restoration,  it  is  this  alone  which  keeps  the  periodical 
fluctuations  of  the  axis  to  and  fro  about  a  mean  value  within 
moderate  and  reasonable  limits.  Although  the  earth  might 
not  fall  into  the  sun,  or  recede  from  it  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  our  system,  any  conmderable  increase  or  diminution 
of  its  mean  distance,  to  the  extent,  for  instance,  of  a  tenth  of 
its  actual  amount,  would  not  fail  to  subvert  the  conditions  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  present  race  of  animated  beings 
depends.  Constituted  as  our  system  is,  however,  changes  to 
anything  like  this  extent  are  utterly  precluded.  The  great- 
est  departure  (torn  the  mean  value  of  the  axis  of  any  pla- 
netary orbit  yet  recogmzed  by  theory  or  observation  (that  of 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  disturbed  by  Jupiter),  does  not  amount 
to  a  thousandth  part  of  its  length.*  The  effects  of  these 
fluctuations,  however,  are  very  sensible,  and  manifest  them- 
selves in  alternate  accelerations  and  retardations  in  the  ai>- 
gular  motions  of  the  disturbed  about  the  central  body,  which 
cause  it  alternately  to  outrun  and  to  lag  behind  its  eWptie 
place  in  its  orbit,  ^ving  rise  to  what  are  called  equations  in 
its  motion,  some  of  the  cliief  instances  of  which  will  be  here- 
after specified  when  we  come  to  trace  more  particularly  in 
detail  the  efiects  of  the  tangential  force  in  various  configu- 
rations of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  to  explain 
the  consequences  of  a  near  approach  to  commensurability  in 
their  periodic  times.  An  exact  commensurability  in  this 
respect,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  bring  both  planets  round 
to  the  same  configuration  in  two  or  three  revolutions  of  one 
of  them,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  destroy  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  our  demonstration.  But  even  supposing 
such  an  exact  adjustment  to  subsist  at  any  epoch,  it  oould 

^  Greater  derUtions  will  probftbty  be  found  to  exist  in  the  orbits  of  the  tmaU 
extra>tropical  planets.     But  these  arc  too  iiisignificmnt  members  of  our  sj 
to  Deed  special  notice  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
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not  remain  permanent,  since  by  a  remarkable  property  of 
perturbations  of  this  class,  which  geometers  have  demon- 
strated, but  the  reasons  of  which  we  cannot  stop  to  explsdn, 
any  change  produced  on  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  planet's 
orbit  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  contrary 
direction  in  that  of  the  disturbing,  so  that  the  periods  would 
recede  from  commensurability  by  the  mere  effect  of  their 
mutual  action.  Cases  are  not  wanting  in  the  planetary  sys- 
tem of  a  certain  approach  to  commensurability,  and  in  one 
very  remarkable  case  (that  of  Uranus  and  Neptune)  of  a 
considerably  near  one,  not  near  enough,  however,  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  argument,  but 
only  to  give  rise  to  inequalities  of  very  long  periods,  of  which 
more  presently.* 

(670.)  The  variation  of  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the 
disturbed  orbit  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  tangential 
disturbing  force.  It  is  otherwise  with  that  of  its  excentricity 
and  of  the  position  of  its  axis,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
longitude  of  its  perihelion.  Both  the  normal  and  tangential 
components  of  the  disturbing  force  affect  these  elements. 
We  shall,  however,  consider  separately  the  influence  of  each. 


-B* 


and,  commencing,  as  the  eimplest  case,  with  that  of  the  tan- 
gential force ;  —  let  P  be  the  place  of  the  disturbed  planet 
in  its  elliptic  orbit  A  P  B,  whose  axis  at  the  moment  is  A  S  B 
and  focus  S.     Suppose  Y  P  Z  to  be  a  tangent  to  this  orbit  at 

*  41  revolutions  of  Neptune  are  nearly  equal  to  81  of  Uranus,  giving  rise 
to  an  inequality,  having  6805  years  for  ita  period. 
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P.  Then,  if  we  suppose  A  B=2  a,  the  other  focus  of  the 
ellipse,  H,  will  be  found  hj  making  the  angle  Z  P  H=Y  P  S 
or  rPH  =  180^— YPZ,orSPH  =  180^  — 2YPS,and 
taking  P  H=2  a  —  S  P.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  ellipse,  in  which  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  two 
foci  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent,  and  have  their  sum 
equal  to  the  major  axis.  Suppose,  now,  the  tangential  force 
to  act  on  P  and  to  increase  its  velocity.  It  will  therefore 
increase  the  axis,  so  that  the  new  value  assumed  by  a  (viz.  a') 
will  be  greater  than  cu  But  the  tangential  force  does  not 
alter  the  angle  of  tangency,  so  that  to  find  the  new  posi- 
tion (H^)  of  the  upper  focus,  we  must  measure  off  along 
the  same  line  P  H,  a  distance  P  H'  (  =2  a'  —  S  P)  greater 
than  P  H.  Do  this  then,  and  join  S  H^  and  produce  it. 
Then  will  A'  B'  be  the  new  position  of  the  axis,  and  ^  S  H' 
the  new  excentricity.  Hence  we  conclude,  1st,  that  the 
new  position  of  the  perihelion  A'  will  deviate  from  the  old 
one  A  towards  the  same  side  of  the  axis  A  B  on  which 
P  is  when  the  tangential  force  acts  to  increase  the  velocity, 
whether  P  be  moving  from  perihelion  to  aphelion,  or 
the  contrary.  2dly,  That  on  the  same  supposition  as  to 
the  action  of  the  tangential  force,  the  excentricity  increases 
when  P  is  between  the  perihelion  and  the  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  F  H  G  drawn  through  the  upper  focus,  and  dimi- 
nishes when  between  the  aphelion  and  the  same  perpendicular. 
3dly,  That  for  a  given  change  of  velocity,  t.  e.  for  a  given 
value  of  the  tangential  force,  the  momentary  variation  in  the 
place  of  the  perihelion  is  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  F  or  G, 
frx)m  which  situation  of  P  to  the  perihelion  or  aphelion,  it 
decreases  to  nothing,  the  perihelion  being  stationary  when  P 
is  at  A  or  R  4thly,  That  the  variation  of  the  excentricity 
due  to  this  cause  is  complementary  in  its  law  of  increase 
and  decrease  to  that  of  the  perihelion,  being  a  maximum  for 
a  given  tangential  force  when  P  is  at  A  or  B,  and  vanishing 
when  at  G  or  F.  And  lastly,  that  where  the  tangential  force 
acts  to  diminish  the  velocity,  all  these  results  are  reversed. 
If  the  orbit  be  very  nearly  circular*  the  points  F,  G,  will  be 

*  So  nearly  that  the  cube  of  the  eicentricit y  may  be  neglected. 
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60  situated  that,  although  not  at  opposite  extremities  of  a 
diameter^  the  times  of  describing  A  F,  F  B,  B  G,  and  G  A 
will  be  all  equal,  and  each  of  course  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
periodic  time  of  P. 

(671.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  eflTects  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  disturbing  force  upon  the  same  elements.  The 
direct  effect  of  this  force  is  to  increase  or  diminish  the  curva- 
ture of  the  orbit  at  the  point  P  of  its  action,  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  on  the  velocity,  so  that  the  length  of  the 


v 


axis  remains  unaltered  by  its  action.  Now,  an  increase  of 
curvature  at  P  is  synonymous  with  a  decrease  in  the  angle 
of  tangency  SPY  when  P  is  approaching  towards  S,  and  with 
an  increase  in  that  angle  when  receding  from  S.  Suppose 
the  former  case,  and  while  P  approaches  S  (or  is  moving 
from  aphelion  to  periheUon),  let  the  normal  force  act  inwards 
or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  ellipse.  Then  will  the  tangent 
P  Y  by  the  action  of  that  force  have  taken  up  the  position 
P  Y'.  To  find  the  corresponding  position  H'  taken  up  by 
the  focus  of  the  orbit  so  disturbed,  we  must  make  the  angle 
S  P  H'  =  180**  —  2  S  P  Y',  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  draw 
P  II'  on  the  side  of  P  H  opposite  to  S,  making  the  angle 
H  P  H'= twice  the  angle  of  deflection  Y  P  Y'  and  in  P  H' 
take  PH'=:P  H.  Joining,  then,  S  H'  and  producing  it, 
A'  S  H'  M'  will  be  the  new  position  of  the  axis.  A'  the  new 
perihelion,  and  ^  S  H'  the  new  excentricity.  Hence  we 
conclude,  1st,  that  the  normal  force  acting  inwards^  and  P 
moving  towards  the  perihelion,  the  new  direction  S  A'  of  the 
perihelion  is  in  advance  (with  reference  to  the  direction  of  P's 
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revolution)  of  the  old — or  the  apsides  advance  —  when  P  m 
anywhere  situated  between  F  and  A  (since  when  at  F  the 
point  H'  falls  upon  H  M  between  H  and  M).  When  P  is 
at  F  the  apsides  are  stationary,  but  when  P  is  anywheare 
between  M  and  F  the  apsides  retrograde,  H'  in  this  ease 
lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis.  2dly,  That  the  same 
directions  of  the  normal  force  and  of  P's  motion  being 
supposed,  the  excentridty  increases  while  P  moves  throng^ 
the  whole  semiellipse  from  aphelion  to  perihelion  —  the  rate 
of  its  increase  being  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  F,  and  nothing 
at  the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  3dly,  That  these  effects  are 
reversed  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  orbit,  A  G  M,  in 
which  P  passes  from  perihelion  to  aphelion  or  recedes  from  SL 
4thly,  That  they  are  also  reversed  by  a  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  the  normal  force,  outwards,  in  place  of  inwaida. 
5thly,  That  here  also  the  variations  of  the  excentridty  and 
perihelion  are  complementary  to  each  other;  the  one  vari- 
ation being  most  rapid  when  the  other  vanishes,  and  vice 
versd,  6thly,  And  lastly,  that  the  changes  in  the  situatioii 
of  the  focus  H  produced  by  the  actions  of  the  tangential 
and  normal  components  of  the  disturbing  force  are  at  rig^t 
angles  to  each  other  in  every  situation  of  P,  and  therefore 
where  the  tangential  force  is  most  efficacious  (in  prqportion 
to  its  intensity)  in  varying  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
elements  in  question,  the  normal  is  least  so,  and  vice  versd, 

(672.)  To  determine  the  momentary  effect  of  the  whole 
disturbing  force  then,  we  have  only  to  resolve  it  into  its 
tangential  and  normal  components,  and  estimating  by  theae 
principles  separately  the  effects  of  either  constituent  on  both 
elements,  add  or  subtract  the  results  according  as  they  con* 
spire  or  oppose  each  other.  Or  we  may  at  once  make  the 
angle  H  P  H''  equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  deflection  produced 
by  the  normal  force,  and  lay  off  P  H'^=:P  H-h twice  the 
variation  of  a  produced  in  the  same  moment  of  time  by  the 
tangential  force,  and  H^'  will  be  the  new  focus.  The  mo- 
mentary velocity  generated  by  the  tangential  force  is  cal- 
culable from  a  Imowledge  of  that  force  by  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  dynamics ;  and  from  this,  the  variation  of  the 
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easily  derived.  •  The  momentary  velocity  generated  by  the 
normal  force  in  its  own  direction  is  in  like  manner  calculable 
from  a  knowledge  of  that  force,  and  dividing  this  by  the 
linear  velocity  of  P  at  that  instant,  we  deduce  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  tangent  about  P,  or  the  momentary  variation 
of  the  angle  of  tangency  SPY,  corresponding. 

(673.)  The  following  resume  of  these  several  results  in  a 
tabular  form  includes  every  variety  of  case  according  as  P  is 
approaching  to  or  receding  from  S ;  as  it  is  situated  in  the 
arc  F  A  G  of  its  orbit  about  the  perihelion  or  in  the  remoter 
arc  G  M  F  about  the  aphelion^  as  the  tangential  force  accele^ 
rates  or  retards  the  disturbed  body,  or  as  the  normal  acts  tn- 
icards  or  outwards  with  reference  to  the  concavity  of  the  orbit. 

EFFECTS  OP  THE  TANGENTIAL  DISTURBING  FORCE. 


Direction  of  P's  motion. 

Situation  of  P  in  orbit. 

Action  of  Tangential 
Force. 

Effect  on  Element!. 

Approaching  S. 

'Ditto. 
Receding  from  S. 

Ditto. 
Indifferent. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Anywhere. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 
About  Aphelion. 

Ditto. 
About  Perihelion. 

Ditto. 

Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 
Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 
Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 
Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 

Apsides  recede. 

adrance. 

advance. 

recede. 
Excentr.  decreases.: 

increases. 

increases. 

decreases. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  NORMAL  DISTURBING  FORCE. 


Direction  of  P*»  motion . 

Situation  of  P  in  orbit 

Action  of  Normal 
Force. 

Effect  on  Ekmenti. 

IndifTt-rent. 

About  Aphelion. 

Inwards. 

Apsides  recede. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

advance. 

Ditto. 

About  Perihelion. 

Inwards. 

advance. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

recede. 

Approaching  S. 

Anywhere. 

Inwards. 

Excentr.  increases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

decreases. 

Receding  from  8. 

Ditto. 

Inwards. 

decreases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

increases. 

•  ^=^-r»,  and^=^-r'«/.  ' -!  =  «•- tr^  ^(h  +  o')  (t-i/)  or  when  in- 
a     r  a'     r  a'     a 

finitesimal  variations  only  are  considered — -—  =  2r  (»'  —  »)  or  o'— a«2o'r  (i/— ») 

or 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  variation  of  the  axis  arising  from  a  given  ▼». 

riation  of  velocity  is  independent  of  r,  or  is  the  same  at  whatever  distance  from  S 

the  change  takes  place,  and  that  eaterit  paribut  it  is  greater  for  a  given  change  of 

velocity  (or  for  a  given  tangential  force)  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  vdoeitjf  it9t^. 
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(674.)  From  the  momentary  changes  in  the  elements  of 
the  disturbed  orbit  corresponding  to  successiye  situations  of 
P  and  M,  to  conclude  the  total  amount  of  change  produced 
in  any  given  time  is  the  business  of  the  integral  cedculus,  and 
lies  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Without  its 
aid,  however,  and  by  general  considerations  of  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  conBgurations  of  the  same  character,  we  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  many  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
elusions  to  which  geometers  have  been  conducted,  examples 
of  which  have  already  been  given  in  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  permanence  of  the  axes,  the  periodicity  of  the  inclina* 
tions,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits 
have  been  demonstrated.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  apply 
similar  considerations  to  the  motion  of  the  apsides,  and  the 
variations  of  the  excentricities.  To  this  end  we  must  first 
trace  the  changes  induced  on  the  disturbing  forces  themselves, 
with  the  varying  positions  of  the  bodies,  and  here  as  in  treating 
of  the  inclinations  we  shall  suppose,  unless  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly indicated,  both  orbits  to  be  very  nearly  circular, 
without  which  limitation  the  complication  of  the  subject  would 
become  too  embarrassing  for  the  reader  to  follow,  and  defeat 
the  end  of  explanation. 

(675.)  On  this  supposition  the  directions  of  S  P  and  S  Y» 
the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  at  P,  may  be  regarded  as 
coincident,  and  the  normal  and  radial  disturbing  forces  become 
nearly  identical  in  quantity,  also  the  tangential  and  transversal, 
by  the  near  coincidence  of  the  points  T  and  L  (fig.  art  687.). 
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So  far  then  as  the  intensity  of  the  forces  is  coAcemed^  it  will 
make  very  little  difference  in  which  way  the  forces  are  re- 
sol  ved^  nor  will  it  at  all  materially  affect  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces^  if  in  estimating 
their  quantitative  values,  we  take  advantage  of  the  simplifica- 
tion introduced  into  their  numerical  expression  by  the  neglect 
of  the  angle  P  S  Y,  i.  e.  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  the 
radial  and  transversal  components.  The  character  of  these 
effects  depends  (art.  670,  671.)  on  the  direction  in  which  the 
forces  act,  which  we  shall  suppose  normal  and  tangential  as 
before,  and  it  is  only  on  the  estimation  of  their  quantitative 
effects  that  the  error  induced  by  the  neglect  of  this  angle  can 
falL  In  the  lunar  orbit  this  angle  never  exceeds  3°  10',  and 
its  influence  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  acting  forces 
may  therefore  be  safely  neglected  in  a  first  approximation. 
Now  MN  being  found  by  the  proportion  MP*  :  MS^:: 
M  S  :  M  N,  N  P  (=M  N— M  P)  is  also  known,  and  there- 
fore NL=NP.sinNPS=NP.sin(ASP-HSMP)  and 
LS=PL-PS=NP.cosNPS-PS=NP.cos(ASP 
-f  SMP)— SP  become  known,  which  express  respectively 
the  tangential  and  normal  forces  on  the  same  scale  that  S  M 
represents  M's  attraction  on  S.*  Suppose  P  to  revolve  in  the 
direction  E  A  D  B.  Then,  by  drawing  the  figure  in  various 
situations  of  P  throughout  the  whole  circle,  the  reader  will 
easily  satisfy  himself  — 1st.  That  the  tangential  force  acce- 
lerates P,  as  it  moves  from  E  towards  A,  and  from  D  towazds 
B,  but  retards  it  as  it  passes  from  A  to  D,  and  from  B  to  E. 
2nd.  That  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  the  four  points 
A,  D,  E,  B,  and  attains  a  maximum  at  some  intermediate  points. 
Srdly.  That  the  normal  force  is  directed  outwards  at  the 

♦  MS-R;  SP=r;  M  P«/;  A  S  P-«;  AM  P-M;  MN--5^  ;    NP 
^R*-/'^(R_y^/x  +  5+5l\  ;  whence  wo  have  NL=(R-./).  tin  («+ My 

7i+  y +  -!-);  LS=(R-/).  c«i(«+M).  (l  +5  +  ^j-r.  When  R 
and  /,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  M,  are  nearly  equal,  we  hare  R-/— 
FV,]^«l  nearly,  and  the  angle  M  may  be  neglected;  ao   that   we  have 

NP  =  3  PV. 
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So  &r  then  as  the  intensity  of  the  forces  is  coAcemedf  it  wiU 
make  yeiy  little  difference  in  which  way  the  forces  are  re- 
solved^ nor  will  it  at  all  materiallj  affect  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces,  if  in  estimating 
their  quantitative  values,  we  take  advantage  of  the  simplifica- 
tion introduced  into  their  numerical  expression  by  then^lect 
of  the  angle  P  S  Y,  t.  e,  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  the 
radial  and  transversal  components.  The  character  of  these 
effects  depends  (art  670,  671.)  on  the  direction  in  which  the 
forces  act,  which  we  shall  suppose  normal  and  tangential  as 
before,  and  it  is  only  on  the  estimation  of  their  quantitative 
effects  that  the  error  induced  by  the  neglect  of  this  angle  can 
fall  In  the  lunar  orbit  this  angle  never  exceeds  3^  10^,  and 
its  influence  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  acting  forces 
may  therefore  be  safely  neglected  in  a  first  approximation. 
Now  MN  being  found  by  the  proportion  MP*  :  MS*:: 
M  S  :  M  N,  N  P  (=M  N-M  P)  is  also  known,  and  there- 
fore NL=NP.sinNPS=NP.sm(ASP  +  SMP)  and 
LS=PL-PS=NP.cosNPS-PS=NP.cos(ASP 
+  SMP)— SP  become  known,  which  express  respectively 
the  tangential  and  normal  forces  on  the  same  scale  that  S  M 
represents  M's  attraction  on  S.*  Suppose  P  to  revolve  in  the 
direction  E  A  D  B.  Then,  by  drawing  the  figure  in  various 
situations  of  P  throughout  the  whole  circle,  the  reader  will 
easily  satisfy  himself  — Ist  That  the  tangential  force  acce- 
lerates P,  as  it  moves  from  E  towards  A,  and  from  D  towaids 
B,  but  retanls  it  as  it  passes  from  A  to  D,  and  from  B  to  E. 
2nd.  That  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  the  four  points 
A,  D,  E,  B,  and  attains  a  maximum  at  some  intermediate  points* 
Srdly.  That  the  normal  force  is  directed  outwards  at  the 

•  MS.R;SP-r;  M  P-/;  A  S  P'#;  AM  P-M;  M  N— ^  t    NP 
=  ^^!i::^-(R-/)A  +5^-».5'\;wheiiotw«lut«NL-(R-/).iin(#+M/ 

.(l+  ^-Hyl^);  LS-(R-/).  cot(«^.M).(l  +5-|.^)-r.  Wbn  B 
Ai  d  /,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  M,  art  nearly  equal,  we  have  R-/* 
rv,!^-.,l  nearly,  and  the  angle  M  may  be  n^fieeted}  to  that  wt  hftve 

N  r  =  3  PV. 
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syzigies  A^  B,  and  inwards  at  tho  points  D»  E,  at  which  points 
respectively  its  outward  and  inward  intenwties  atUun  their 
Tnaxima.  Lastly^  that  this  force  vanishes  at  points  intenne- 
diate  between  A  D,  D  B,  B  E,  and  E  A«  whidi  points,  when 
M  is  considerably  remote^  are  situated  nearer  to  the  qiiadni- 
ture  than  the  syzygiee. 

(676.)  In  the  lunar  theory,  to  which  we  shall  now  piooeed 
to  apply  these  prindples,  both  the  geometrical  representation 
and  the  algebraic  expression  of  the  disturbing  forces  admit  of 
great  simplification.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  ran 
M,  at  whose  center  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit  never 
subtends  an  angle  of  more  than  about  8^,  N  P  may  be  re- 
garded as  parallel  to  A  B.  And  D  S  E  becomes  astraij^t  line 
coincident  with  the  line  of  quadratures,  so  that  V  P  becomea 
the  cosine  of  A  S  P  to  radius  S  P,  and  N  LsN  P  •  nn 
ASP;  LP=NP  .  cos  AS  P.  Moreover,  in  this  caee 
(see  the  note  on  the  last  article)  N  P=3  P  V=3  S  P  .  cos 
ASP;  and  consequently NL=3SP. cos  ASP.  on  ASP 
=f  SP.8in2  ASP,andLS=SP(3.cosASP«  — 1) 
=^SP(l+3.  cos  2  ASP)  which  vanishes  when  cos 
A  S  P'=^,  or  at  64^  14^  from  the  syzygy.  Suppose  thioa|^ 
every  point  of  P's  orbit  there  be  drawn  S  Q=3  SP  •  ooa 
A  S  P\  then  will  Q  trace  out  a  certun  looped  oval,  as  in  the 
figure,  cutting  the  orbit  in  four  points  64**  14^  trcm  A  and  B 
respectively,  and  P  Q  will  always  represent  in  quantity  and 
direction  the  normal  force  acting  at  P. 


(677.)  It  is  important  to  remark  here,  because  iqpon  this 
the  whole  lunar  theory  and  especially  that  of  the  motion  of 
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the  apaklea  hingesy  that  all  the  acting  disturbing  forces,  at 
equal  angles  of  elongation  A  S  P  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
are  oBteris  paribus  proportional  to  S  P,  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  are  thoKtbre  greater  when  the  moon  is 
near  its  apogee  than  when  near  its  perigee;  the  extreme 
proportion  being  that  of  about  28  :  25.  This  premised,  let 
us  first  consider  the  effect  of  the  normal  force  in  displacing 
the  lunar  apsides.  This  we  shall  best  be  enabled  to  do  by 
examining  separately  those  cases  in  which  the  effects  are  most 
strongly  contrasted ;  viz.  when  the  major  axis  of  the  moon's 
orbit  is  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  when  at  right  angles 
to  that  direction.     First,  then,  let  the  line  of  apsides  be 


.-    o 


+  + 


-    o 


directed  to  the  sun  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  A  is  the 
perigee,  and  take  the  arcs  A  a,  A  ft,  B  c,  Bd  each=64^  14'. 
Then  while  P  is  between  a  and  b  the  normal  force  acting  out- 
wards, and  the  moon  being  near  its  perigee,  by  art.  671.  the 
apsides  will  recede,  but  when  between  c  and  d^  the  force  there 
acting  outwards,  but  the  moon  being  near  its  apogee,  they 
will  advance.  The  rapidity  of  these  movements  will  be  re- 
spectively at  its  maxima  at  A  and  B,  not  only  because  the 
disturbing  forces  are  then  most  intense,  but  also  because 
(see  art.  671.)  they  act  most  advantageously  at  those  points 
to  displace  the  axis.  Proceeding  from  A  and  B  towards  the 
neutral  points  abed  the  rapidity  of  their  recess  and  advance 
diminishes,  and  is  nothing  (or  the  apsides  are  stationary) 
when  P  is  at  either  of  these  points.  From  &  to  D,  or  rather 
to  a  point  some  little  beyond  D  (art  671.)  the  force  acts 
inwards,  and  the  moon  is  stiU  near  perigee,  so  that  in  this  ars 
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of  the  orbit  the  apsides  advance.  But  the  rate  of  advanoe 
is  feeble,  because  in  the  early  part  of  that  arc  the  nonnal 
force  is  small,  and  as  P  approaches  D  and  the  force  gaina 
power,  it  acts  disadvantageously  to  move  the  axis,  its  effect 
yanishing  altogether  when  it  arrives  beyond  D  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  perpendicular  to  the  upper  focus  of  the  lunar 
ellipse.  Thence  up  to  c  this  feeble  advance  is  reversed  and 
converted  into  a  recess,  the  force  still  acting  inwards,  but 
the  moon  now  being  near  its  apogee.  And  so  also  fiur 
the  arcs  if  E,  E  a.     In  the  figure  these  changes  are  indicated 

by  +  +  for  rapid  advance, for  rapid  recess, -f  and — 

for  feeble  advance  and  recess,  and  0  for  the  stationaxy  points. 
Now  if  the  forces  were  equal  on  the  sides  of  +  and  —  it  is 
evident  that  there  would  be  an  exact  counterbalance  of 
advance  and  recess  on  the  average  of  a  whole  revdlutioB. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  The  force  in  apogee  is  greater  than 
that  in  perigee  in  the  proportion  of  28  :  25,  while  in  the 
quadratures  about  D  and  E  they  are  equal  Thereforey 
while  the  feeble  movements  +  and — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  points  destroy  each  other  almost  exactly,  there  will 
necessarily  remain  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  advance 
in  this  situation  of  the  line  of  apsides. 

(678.)  Next,  suppose  the  apogee  to  lie  at  A,  and  the  peri- 
gee at  B.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  di* 
rection  of  the  motions  of  the  apsides  is  concerned,  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  will  be  reversed  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  perigee  for  apogee,  and  vice  versd  ; 
and  all  the  signs  in  the  figure  referred  to  will  be  changed. 
Bat  now  the  most  powerful  forces  act  on  the  side  of  A,  that 
is  to  say,  still  on  the  side  of  advance,  this  condition  also  being 
reversed.  In  either  situation  of  the  orbit,  then,  the  apsides 
advance. 

(679.)  (Case  3.)  Suppose,  now,  the  major  axis  to  have  the 
situation  D  E,  and  the  perigee  to  be  on  the  side  of  D.  Here, 
in  the  arc  &  c  of  P's  motion  the  normal  force  acts  inwards^ 
and  the  moon  is  near  perigee,  consequently  the  apsides 
advance,  but  with  a  moderate  rapidity,  the  maximum  of  the 
inward  normal  force  being  only  half  that  of  the  oatwaid* 
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In  the  arcs  A  b  and  c  B  the  moon  is  still  near  perigee,  and, 
the  force  acts  outwards^  but  though  powerfully  towards  A 
and  B,  yet  at  a  constantly  increasing  disadvantage  (art  071.) 
Therefore  in  these  arcs  the  apsides  recede,  but  moderately. 
In  a  A  and  B  d  (being  towards  apogee)  they  again  advance, 
still  with  a  moderate  velocity.  Lastly,  throughout  the  arc 
d  a,  being  about  apogee  with  an  inward  force,  they  recede. 
Here  as  before,  if  the  perigee  and  apogee  forces  were  equal, 
the  advance  and  recess  would  counterbalance;  but  as  in  fact 
the  apogee  forces  preponderate,  there  will  be  a  balance  on 
the  entire  revolution  in  favour  of  recess.  The  same  reasoning 
of  course  holds  good  if  the  perigee  be  towards  E.  But  now, 
between  these  cases  and  those  in  the  foregoing  articles,  there 
is  this  difference,  viz.  that  in  this  the  dominant  effect  results 
from  the  inward  action  of  the  normal  force  in  quadratures, 
while  in  the  others  it  results  from  its  outward,  and  doubly 
powerful  action  in  syzygies.  The  recess  of  the  apsides  in 
their  quadratures  arising  from  the  action  of  the  normal  force 
will  therefore  be  less  than  their  advance  in  their  syzygies; 
and  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  because  of  the  much 
less  extent  of  the  arcs  b  c  and  da  on  which  the  balance  is 
mainly  struck  in  this  case,  than  of  a  £  and  c  d,  the  correspond- 
ing most  influential  arcs  in  the  other. 

(680.)  In  intermediate  situations  of  the  line  of  apsides,  the 
effect  will  be  intermediate,  and  there  will  of  course  be  a  situa- 
tion of  them  in  which  on  an  average  of  a  whole  revolution, 
they  are  stationary.  This  situation  it  is  easy  to  see  will  be 
nearer  to  the  line  of  quadratures  than  of  syzygies,  and  the 
preponderance  of  advance  will  be  maintained  over  a  much 
more  considerable  arc  than  that  of  recess,  among  the  possible 
situations  which  they  can  hold.  On  every  account,  therefore 
the  action  of  the  normal  force  causes  the  lunar  apsides  to 
progress  in  a  complete  revolution  o/*  M  or  in  a  synodical  year, 
during  which  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  (as  we 
consider  the  earth  at  rest)  brings  the  line  of  syzygies  into  all 
situations  with  respect  to  that  of  apsides. 

(681.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  action  of  the  tangential 
force.     And  as  before  (Case  1.),  supposing  the  perigee  of  the 
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miim  aooelerating  action  of  the  tangential  force  is  equal  to 
its  maTiwwiTn  retarding^  while  the  inward  action  of  the  normal 
at  its  maximmn  is  only  half  the  maTimnm  of  its  outward. 
Neither  is  there  that  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  arcs  over 
which  the  balance  is  stmok  in  thi^  as  in  the  other  case^  the 
action  of  the  tangential  force  being  inward  and  ootwaid 
alternately  over  equal  arcs,  each  a  complete  quadrant. 
Whereas^  therefore,  in  tracing  the  action  gf  tihe  normal  force, 
we  found  reason  to  conclude  it  much  more  eflfeotive  to  produce 
progress  of  the  apmdes  in  their  syzygy,  than  in  their  quadrature 
situations,  we  can  draw  no  such  condumon  in  that  of  the 
tangential  forces :  there  bdng,  as  r^ards  ihatione,  tkcampkit 
symmetry  in  the  four  quadrants,  while  in  r^aid  of  the  normal 
force  the  symmetry  is  only  a  half-symmety  having  relation 
to  two  semicircles, 

(685.)  Taking  the  average  of  many  revolutions  of  the  sun 
about  the  earth,  in  which  it  shall  present  itself  in  every  pos* 
sible  variety  of  situations  to  the  line  of  apsides,  we  see  that  the 
effect  of  the  normal  force  is  to  produce  a  n^id  advance  in  the 
syzygy  of  the  apsides,  and  a  less  rapid  recess  in  their  quadra* 
ture,  and  on  the  whole,  therefore,  a  moderately  rapid  general 
advance,  while  that  of  the  tangential  is  to  produce  an  equally 
rapid  advance  in  syzygy,  and  recess  in  quadrature.  Directiy, 
therefore,  the  tangential  force  would  appear  to  have  no  uki*- 
mate  influence  in  causing  either  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
mean  motion  of  the  apsides  resulting  firom  the  action  of  the 
normal  force.  It  does  so,  however,  indirecUy,  conspiring  in 
that  respect  with,  and  greatiy  increasing,  an  indirect  action 
of  the  nonnal  force  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  cxpUdn. 

(686.)  The  sun  moving  uniformly,  or  nearly  to,  in  the 
same  direction  as  P,  the  line  of  q)eBdes  when  in  or  near  the 
syzygy,  in  advancing  follows  the  sun,  and  thereforo  remains 
materially  longer  in  the  ncighbouihood  of  tjxjgy  than  if  it 
rested.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  apsides  are  in  quadratme 
they  recede,  and  moving  therefore  contrary  to  the  sun*s  motioo^ 
remain  a  shorter  time  in  that  neighbourhood,  than  if  they 
rc:5tc<l.     Tliui<  the  advance,  already  preponderant,  is  made  to 
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preponderate  more  by  its  longer  continuance,  and  Ui 
already  deficient,  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  tbe  sfa 
of  its  duration.*  Wbatever  canwi  then,  increaaea 
the  rapidity  of  both  advance  and  receee,  tkovgk  it  nug 
equally,  aida  in  this  indirect  proceo,  and  it  is  thoa  ' 
tangential  force  becomes  efTectire  through  the  me 
the  T^rogKSi  already  produced,  in  doing  and  uding  th 
force  to  do  that  which  alone  it  would  be  unable  t 
Thus  we  have  perturbation  exaggerating  perturbat 
thus  we  see  what  is  meant  by  geometers,  when  the} 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  s 
due  to  the  square  of  the  disturbing  force,  or,  in  othe 
arises  out  of  a  second  approximation  in  which  the  i 
of  the  first  in  altering  the  data  of  the  problem  is  tal 
account. 

(687.)  The  curious  and  complicated  effect  of  pertt 
described  in  the  last  article,  has  given  more  trouble 
meters  than  any  other  part  of  the  lunar  theory. 
himself  had  succeeded  in  tradng  that  part  of  the  n 
the  apogee  which  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  tl 
force ;  but  finding  the  amount  only  half  what  obe 
asugns,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  subject  in 
^or,  when  resiuned  by  his  successors,  did  the  inqui 
very  long  period,  assume  a  more  promiMng  aspect. 
contrary,  Newton's  result  appeared  to  be  even  i 
verified,  and  the  elaborate  investigations  which  were 
upon  the  subject  without  success  began  to  exdte  atron 
whether  this  feature  of  the  lunar  motions  could  be  e 
at  all  by  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  The  dc 
removed,  however,  almost  in  the  instant  of  its  origin 
same  geometer,  Clairaut,  who  first  gave  it  currency,  i 
gloriously  repaired  the  error  of  his  momentary  hesiti 
demonstrating  the  exact  coincidence  between  theory 
servation,  when  the  effect  of  the  tangential  foree  is 
taken  into  the  account.  The  lunar  i^x^e  ciicul 
3232'' -575343,  or  about  0^  years. 
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^688.)  Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  influence  of 
the  disturbing  forces  so  resolved  on  the  excentricitj  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  the  foregoing  articles  having  sufficiently 
familiarized  the  reader  with  our  mode  of  following  out  the 
changes  in  different  situations  of  the  orbit,  we  shall  take  at 
once  a  more  general  situation,  and  suppose  the  line  of  apsides 
in  any  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  such  as  Z  Y,  the 
perigee  being  at  Z,  a  point  between  the  lower  sjrzygy  and 
the  quadrature  next  following  it,  the  direction  of  P's  motion 
as  all  along  supposed  being  A  D  B  E.  Then  (conunencing 
with  the  normal  force)  the  momentary  change  of  excentricity 

will  vanish  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  by  the 
vanishing  of  that  force,  and  at 
Z  and  Y  by  the  effect  of  situa- 
^  tion  in  the  orbit  annulling  its 

•  action    (art    671.).      In    the 

arcs  Z  b  and  Y  d  therefore  the 
change  of  excentricity  will  be 
small,  the  acting  force  nowhere 
attaining  either  a  great  magni- 
tude or  an  advantageous  situation  within  their  limits.  And 
the  force  within  these  two  arcs  having  the  same  character  as 
to  inward  and  outward,  but  being  oppositely  influential  by 
reason  of  the  approach  of  P  to  S  in  one  of  them  and  its  recess 
in  the  other,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  these  arcs  are  con- 
cerned, a  very  near  compensation  of  effects  will  take  place, 
and  though  the  apogeal  arc  Y  d  will  be  somewhat  more  in- 
fluential, this  will  tell  for  little  upon  the  average  of  a  revo- 
lution. 

(689.)  The  arcs  bJ)  c  and  d'Ea  are  each  much  less  than  a 
quadrant  in  extent,  and  the  force  acting  inwards  throughout 
them  (which  at  its  maximum  in  D  and  E  is  only  half  the 
outward  force  at  A,  B)  degrades  very  rapidly  in  intensity 
towards  cither  syzygy  (see  art.  676.).  Hence  whether  Z  be 
between  be  or  i  A,  the  effects  of  the  force  in  these  arcs 
will  not  produce  very  extensive  changes  on  the  excentricity, 
and  the  changes  which  it  does  produce  will  (for  the  reason 
ukeady  given)  be  opposed  to  each  other.     Although,  then. 
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the  arc  a  <f  be  farther  fixmi  perigee  than  b  c,  and  therefore  the 
force  in  it  18  greater,  yet  the  predominance  of  effect  here 
will  not  be  very  marked,  and  will  moreover  be  partially 
neutralized  by  the  small  predominance  of  an  opponte  f<Mirafft<*r 
in  Ycfover  Zb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arcs  aZ^eYara 
both  larger  in  extent  than  either  of  the  others^  and  the 
Beats  of  action  of  forces  doubly  powerful  llieir  mflueace^ 
therefore,  will  be  of  most  importance,  and  thdr  preponderaiioa 
one  over  the  other,  (being  opposite  in  their  tendencies,)  will 
dedde  the  question  whether  on  an  average  of  the  revolution, 
the  excentricity  shall  increase  or  diminish.  It  ia  dear 
that  the  decision  must  be  in  favour  of  c  Y,  the  iqpogeal  arc^ 
and,  since  in  this  the  force  is  outwards  and  the  moon  receding 
from  the  earth,  an  increase  of  the  excentricity  will  arise  fipom 
its  influence.  A  similar  reasoning  will,  evidently,  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  were  the  apogee  and  perigee  to  change 
places,  for  the  directions  of  P's  motion  as  to  aj^roach  and 
recess  to  S  will  be  indeed  reversed,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  dominant  forces  will  have  changed  sides,  and  the  arc  a  A  Z 
will  now  give  the  character  to  the  result.  But  when  Z  lies 
between  A  and  £,  as  the  reader  may  easily  sadsfy  himself^ 
the  case  will  be  altogether  different,  and  the  reverse  condurioa 
will  obtain.  Hence  the  changes  of  excentricity  emeigent  on 
the  average  of  ^ngle  revolutions  firom  the  action  of  the  normal 
force  will  be  as  represented  by  the  signs  +  and  —  in  the 
figure  above  annexed. 

(690.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  the  tft"gft»^*l 
force.     Thb  retards  F  in  the  quadrants  AD,  BBS,  and 

accelerates  it  in  the  alternate 
ones.    In  the  whole  quadrant 
AD,  therefore,  the  effect  is  of 
^  one    character,    the    perigee 

*  being  less  than  90^  firom  every 

point  in  it,  and  in  the  whole 
quadrant  B  E  it  is  of  the  oppo- 
site, the  apogee  being  so  n- 
tuated  (art670.)  Moreover, 
in  tlie  middle  of  each  quadrant,  the  tangential  force  ia  at  its 
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maximum.  Now,  in  the  other  -quadrants^  E  A  and  D  "B,  the 
change  from  perigeal  to  apogeal  vioinily  takes  place,  and  the 
tangential  force,  however  powerful^  has  its  effect  annulled 
by  situation  (art. -670.),  and  tins  hi^pens  more  or  less  nearly 
about  the  points  where  the  force  is  a  maKimum.  These 
quadrants,  then,  are  far  less  influential  on  the  total  result, 
so  that  the  character  of  that  result  will  be  decided  by  the 
predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the  former  quadrants,  and 
will  lean  to  that  which  has  the  apogee  in  it  Now  in  the 
quadrant  B  E  the  force  retards  the  moon  and  the  moon  is  in 
apogee.  Therefore  the  ezoentiicity  increases.  In  this 
situation  therefore  of  the  apogee,  siich  is  the  average  result 
of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon«  Here  again  also  if  the 
perigee  and  apogee  change  places,  so  will  also  the  character  of 
all  the  partial  influences,  arc  for  arc  But  the  quadrant  AD 
will  now  preponderate  instead  of  D  E,  so  that  under  this  doable 
reversal  of  conditions  the  result  will  be  identicaL  Lastly, 
if  the  line  of  apsides  be  in  A  E,  B  D,  it  may  be  shown  in 
like  manner  that  the  excentricity  will  diminiflh  on  the  average 
of  a  revolution. 

(691.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  varying  the  excentricity, 
precisely  as  in  moving  the  line  of  apsides,  the  direct  effect 
of  the  tangential  force  conspires  with  that  of  the  normal,  and 
tends  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  deviations  to  and  fro  on 
either  side  of  a  mean  value  which  the  varying  situation  of 
the  sun  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  gives  rise  to, 
Iiaving  for  their  period  of  restoration  a  synodi(»d  revolution 
of  the  Sim  and  apse.  Supposing  the  sun  and  apsis  to  start 
together,  the  sun  of  course  will  outrun  the  apsis  (whose 
period  is  nine  years),  and  in  the  lapse  of  about  (i+77)  P^^ 
of  a  year  will  have  gained  on  it  90^,  during  all  which  interval 
the  apse  will  have  been  in  the  quadrant  A  E  of  our  figure, 
and  the  excentricity  continually  decreasing.  The  decrease 
will  then  cease,  but  the  excentricity  itself  will  be  a  minimTiTn, 
the  sun  being  now  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  apsides. 
Thence  it  will  increase  to  a  maximum  when  the  sun  has 
gained  another  90^,  and  again  attained  the  line  of  apsides,  and 
60  on  alternately.     The  actual  effect  on  the  numerical  value 
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of  the  lunar  exccntricity  is  very  considerable,  the  greatest 
and  least  excentricities  being  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.* 

(692.)  The  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  very  pretty  mechanical  experiment,  which 
is  otherwise  instructive  in  ^ving  an  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  orbitual  motion  is  carried  on  under  the  action  of  cen- 
tral forces  yariable  according  to  the  ratuation  of  the  rerolving 
body.  Let  a  leaden  weight  be  suspended  by  a  brass  or  iron 
wire  to  a  hook  in  the  imder  dde  of  a  firm  beam,  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  free  motion  on  all  sides  of  the  vertical,  and  so 
that  when  in  a  state  of  rest  it  shall  just  clear  the  floor  of  the 
room,  or  a  table  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet  beneath  the  hook. 
The  point  of  support  should  be  well  secured  from  wagging 
to  and  fro  by  the  oscillation  of  the  weight,  which  should  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  as  tightly  stretched  as  it  will  bear, 
with  the  certainty  of  not  breaking.  Now,  let  a  very  small 
motion  be  communicated  to  the  weight,  not  by  merely  with- 
drawing  it  from  the  vertical  and  letting  it  fall,  but  by  giving 
it  a  slight  impulse  sideways.  It  will  be  seen  to  describe  a 
regular  ellipse  about  the  point  of  rest  as  its  center.  If  the 
weight  be  heavy,  and  carry  attached  to  it  a  pencil,  whose 
point  lies  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  string,  the  ellipse 
may  be  transferred  to  paper  lightly  stretdbed  and  gently 
pressed  against  it.  In  these  circmnstances,  the  ratuation  of 
the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  will  remiun  for  a  long 
time  very  nearly  the  same,  though  the  resistance  of  the  air 
and  the  stiffness  of  the  wire  will  gradually  iliminiftli  its 
dimensions  and  exccntricity.  But  if  the  impulse  com- 
municated to  the  weight  be  considerable,  so  as  to  carry  it 
out  to  a  great  angle  (15**  or  20**  from  the  vertical),  this  per- 
manence of  situation  of  the  ellipse  will  no  longer  subdst. 
Its  axis  will  be  seen  to  shift  its  position  at  every  revolution 
of  the  weight,  advancing  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
weight's  motion,  by  an  uniform  and  regular  progression, 
which  at  length  will  entirely  reverse  its  situation,  bringing 
the  direction  of  the  longest  excursions  to  coincide  with  that 

*  Airy,  GnTiUtioo,  p.  100. 
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in  which  the  shortest  were  previously  made;  and  so  on, 
round  the  whole  circle ;  and^  in  a  word,  imitating  to  the 
eye,  very  completely,  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  moon's 
orbit. 

(693.)  Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  pro- 
gression of  the  apsides,  it  will  not  be  difficult  of  detection* 
When  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  wire,  and  drawn  aside  from 
the  vertical,  it  is  urged  to  the  lowest  point  (or  rather  in  a 
direction  at  every  instant  perpendicular  to  the  wire)  by  a 
force  which  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  deviation  of  the  wire 
from  the  perpendicular.  Now,  the  sines  of  very  small  arcs 
arc  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  arcs  themselves ;  and  the 
more  nearly,  as  the  arcs  are  smaller.  If,  therefore,  the 
deviations  from  the  vertical  be  so  small  that  we  may  neglect 
the  cur^  ature  of  the  spherical  surface  in  which  the  weight 
moves,  and  regard  the  curve  described  as  coincident  with  its 
projection  on  a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  be  then  moving 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  if  it  were  a  revolving  body 
attracted  to  a  center  by  a  force  varying  directly  as  the 
distance ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  curve  described  would  be  an 
ellipse,  having  its  centre  of  attraction  not  in  the  focus,  but 
in  the  center  *,  and  the  apsides  of  this  ellipse  would  remain 
fixed.  But  if  the  excursions  of  the  weight  &om  the  vertical 
be  considerable,  the  force  urging  it  towards  the  center  will 
deviate  in  its  law  from  the  simple  ratio  of  the  distances ; 
being  as  the  sincy  while  the  distances  are  as  the  arc.  Now 
the  sine,  though  it  continues  to  increase  as  the  arc  increases, 
yet  does  not  increase  so  fast.  So  soon  as  the  arc  has  any 
sensible  extent,  the  sine  begins  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
magnitude  which  an  exact  nmnerical  proportionality  would 
require ;  and  therefore  the  force  urging  the  weight  towards 
its  center  or  point  of  rest  at  great  distances  falls,  in  like 
proportion,  somewhat  short  of  that  which  would  keep  the 
body  in  its  precise  elliptic  orbit.  It  will  no  longer,  therefore, 
have,  at  those  greater  distances,  the  same  conunand  over  the 
weight,  in  proportion  to  its  speed,  which  would  enable  it  to 

*  Newton,  Prineip.  L  47. 
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deflect  it  from  its  rcctiHnear  tangential  course  into  an  ellipse 
The  true  path  which  it  describes  will  be  leu  curved  in  ike 
remoter  parts  than  is  consistent  with  the  elliptic  figure,  as  in 
the  annexed  cut ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  so  soon  have  its 
motion  brought  to  be  again  at  right  angles  to  the  ndius. 
It  will  require  a  longer  continued  action  of  the  central  fofoe 
to  do  this;  and  before  it  is  accomplished,  more  than  a  quadrant 

of  its  revolution  must  be  passed  over  in 
angular  motion  round  the  center.  But 
this  is  only  stating  at  length,  and  in  n 
more  circuitous  manner,  that  &ct  wUdh 
is  more  briefly  and  summarily  ezprassed 
by  saying  that  the  apsides,  of  its  orbit 
are  progressive.  Nothing  beyond  a  fium* 
liar  illustration  is  of  course  intended  in 
what  is  above  said.  The  case  is  not  an  exact  parallel  with 
that  of  the  lunar  orbit,  the  disturbing  force  being  simply 
radial,  whereas  in  the  lunar  orbit  a  transversal  force  b  also  con* 
cemed,  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  only  a  confused  and  in- 
distinct  view  of  apsidal  motion  can  be  obtained  firom  this  kind 
of  consideration  of  the  curvature  of  the  disturbed  path.  If  we 
would  obtain  a  clear  one,  the  two  foci  of  the  instantaneous 
ellipse  must  be  found  from  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  a  force  directiy  as  the  distance^ 
and  the  radial  disturbing  force  being  decomposed  into  its 
tangential  and  normal  components,  the  momentary  influence 
of  either  in  altering  their  positions  and  consequently  the 
directions  and  lengths  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse  must  be 
ascertidned.  The  student  will  find  it  neither  a  difficult  nor 
an  uninstructive  exercise  to  work  out  the  case  from  these 
principles,  which  we  cannot  afibrd  the  space  to  do. 

(694.)  The  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  planetary  apodea 
and  the  variation  of  their  excentricities  is  in  one  point  of 
view  much  more  simple,  but  in  another  much  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  lunar.  It  is  ampler,  because  owing  to  the 
exceeding  nunuteness  of  the  changes  operated  in  the  oooise 
of  a  single  revolution,  the  angular  position  of  the  bodies  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  apades  is  very  little  altered  by  the 
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motion  of  the  apsides  themselves.  The  line  of  apsides  neither 
follows  up  the  motion  of  the  disturbing  body  in  its  state  of 
advance^  nor  vice  versd,  in  any  degree  capable  of  pro- 
longing materially  their  adysncing  or  shortening  materially 
their  receding  phase.  Hence  no  second  approximation  of  the 
kind  explained  in  (art.  686.),  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
lunar  apsides  is  so  powerfully  modified  as  to  be  actually 
doubled  in  amount,  is  at  all  required  in  the  planetary  theory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  theory  is  rendered  more  com- 
plicated than  the  former,  at  least  in  the  cases  of  planets  whose 
periodic  times  arc  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  much  less  than  13 
to  1,  by  the  consideration  that  the  disturbing  body  shifts  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  by  a  much  greater 
angular  quantity  in  a  revolution  of  the  disturbed  body  than 
in  the  case  of  the  moon.  In  that  case  we  were  at  liberty  to 
suppose  (for  the  sake  of  explanation),  without  any  very 
egregious  error,  that  the  sun  held  nearly  a  fixed  position 
during  a  single  lunation.  But  in  the  case  of  planets  whose 
times  of  revolution  are  in  a  much  lower  ratio  this  cannot  be 
permitted.  In  the  case  of  Jupiter  disturbed  by  Saturn  for 
example,  in  one  sidereal  revolution  of  Jupiter,  Saturn  has 
advanced  in  its  orbit  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  of 
Jupiter  by  more  than  140°,  a  change  of  direction  which 
entirely  alters  the  conditions  under  which  the  disturbing 
forces  act  And  in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  by  an 
interior  planet,  the  situation  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  the  apsides  varies  even  more  rapidly  than  the  situation 
of  the  exterior  or  disturbed  planet  with  respect  to  the  central 
body.  To  such  cases  then  the  reasoning  which  we  have 
applied  to  the  lunar  perturbations  becomes  totally  inappli- 
cable ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body,  which  in  the  most 
important  cases  is  exceedingly  influential,  the  subject  becomes 
far  too  complicated  for  verbal  explanation,  and  can  only  be 
successfully  followed  out  with  the  help  of  algebraic  expression 
and  the  application  of  the  integral  calculus.  To  Mercury^ 
Venus,  and  the  earth  indeed,  as  disturbed  by  Jupiter,  and 
planets  superior  to  Jupiter,  this  objection  to  the  reasoning  in 
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question  does  not  apply ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  apsides  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  progression  by  the  action  of  all  the  larger  planets  of  our 
system.  Under  certain  conditions  of  distance,  excentridty, 
and  relative  situation  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits  of  the  disturbed 
and  disturbing  planets,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  reyerse 
may  happen,  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  Venus, 
whose  apsides  recede  under  the  combined  action  of  the  earth 
and  Mercury  more  rapidly  than  they  advance  under  the  joint 
actions  of  all  the  other  planets.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible 
imder  cert^  conditions  lliat  the  line  of  apddes  of  the  dis- 
turbed planet,  instead  of  revolving  always  in  one  direction, 
may  librate  to  and  fro  within  assignable  limits,  and  in  a 
definite  and  regularly  recurring  period  of  time. 

695.)  Under  any  conditions,  however,  as  to  these  par- 
ticulars, the  view  we  have  above  taken  of  the  subject 
enables  us  to  assign  at  every  instant,  and  in  every  con- 
figuration of  the  two  planets,  the  momentary  effect  of  each 
upon  the  perihelion  and  excentridty  of  the  other.  In  the 
simplest  case,  that  in  which  the  two  orbits  are  so  nearly  circular, 
that  the  relative  situation  of  their  perihelia  shall  produce  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  disturbing 
forces,  it  is  very  easy  to  show  that  whatever  temporary 
oscillations  to  and  frt)  in  the  positions  of  the  line  of  apsides, 
and  whatever  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
excentricity  of  either  plimet  may  take  place,  the  final  effect 
on  the  average  of  a  great  multitude  of  revolutions,  presenting 
them  to  each  other  in  all  possible  configurations,  must  be 
nil,  for  both  elements. 

(696.)  To  show  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  synoptic  table  in  art  673.  If  M,  the  disturbing 
body,  be  supposed  to  be  successively  placed  in  two  diametri* 
cally  opposite  situations  in  its  orbit,  the  aphelion  of  P  will 
stand  related  to  M  in  one  of -these  situations  precisely  as  its 
perihelion  in  the  other.  Now  the  orbits  being  so  nearly 
circles  as  supposed,  the  distribution  of  the  disturbing  fi^rcee, 
whether  normal  or  tangential,  is  symmetrical  relative  to  thdr 
common  diameter  pas^g  through  M,  or  to  the  line  of 
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Byzygies.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  half  of  P's  orbit  "  about 
perihelion"  (art.  673.)  will  stand  related  to  all  the  acting 
forces  in  the  one  situation  of  M,  precisely  as  the  half  "  about 
aphelion  "  does  in  the  other :  and  also,  that  the  half  of  the 
orbit  in  wliich  P  "  approaches  S,"  stands  related  to  them  in 
the  one  situation  precisely  as  the  half  in  which  it  "  recedes 
from  S  "  in  the  other.  Whether  as  regards,  therefore,  the 
normal  or  tangential  force,  the  conditions  of  advance  or 
recess  of  apsides,  and  of  increase  or  diminution  of  excen- 
tricitics,  are  reversed  in  the  two  supposed  cases.  Hence  it 
appears  that  whatever  situation  be  assigned  to  M,  and  what- 
ever influence  it  may  exert  on  P  in  that  situation,  that 
influence  will  be  annihilated  in  situations  of  M  and  P, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  supposed,  and  thus,  on  a  general 
average,  the  effect  on  both  apsides  and  excentricities  is 
reduced  to  nothing. 

(697.)  If  the  orbits,  however,  be  excentric,  the  symmetry 
above  insisted  on  in  the  distribution  of  the  forces  does  not 
exist.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  excentri- 
cities be  moderate,  (as  in  the  planetary  orbits,)  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  forces  destroys 
itself  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  article,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  residual  portion,  viz.  that  which  arises  &om  the 
greater  proximity  of  the  orbits  at  one  place  than  at  another, 
which  can  tend  to  produce  permanent  or  secular  effects.  The 
precise  estimation  of  these  effects  is  too  complicated  an  affair 
for  us  to  enter  upon ;  but  we  may  at  least  give  some  idea  of 
the  process  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  arise.  In  so  doing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
tlic  effects  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces.  The  effects 
of  the  former  are  greatest  at  the  point  of  conjunction  of  the 
planets,  because  the  normal  force  itself  is  there  always  at  its 
maximum ;  and  although,  where  the  conjunction  takes  place 
at  90°  from  the  line  of  apsides,  its  effect  to  move  the  apsides 
is  nullified  by  situation,  and  when  in  that  line  its  effect  on 
the  excentricities  is  similarly  nullified,  yet,  in  the  situations 
rectangular  to  these,  it  acts  to  its  greatest  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  conjunction, 
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whatever  be  the  place  of  conjunction  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  apsides^  and  where  it  is  at  its  maximmn  its  effect  is  still 
liable  to  be  annuUed  by  situation.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  normal  force  is  most  influential^  and  mainly  determines 
the  character  of  the  general  effect  It  is,  therefore,  at  con- 
junction that  the  most  influential  effect  is  produced,  and 
therefore,  on  the  long  average,  those  conjunctions  whidi 
happen  about  the  place  where  the  orbits  are  nearest  will 
determine  the  general  character  of  the  effect  "Now,  the 
nearest  points  of  approach  of  two  ellipses  which  have  a 
common  focus  may  be  very  variously  situated  with  respect 
to  the  perihelion  of  either.  It  may  be  at  the  perihelion  or 
the  aphelion  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  or  in  any  intermediate 
position.  Suppose  it  to  be  at  the  perihelion.  Then,  if  the 
disturbed  orbit  be  interior  to  the  disturbing,  the  force  acts 
outwards,  and  therefore  the  apsides  recede :  if  exterior,  the 
force  acts  inwards,  and  they  advance.  In  neither  case  does 
the  excentricity  change.  If  the  conjunction  take  place  at 
the  aphelion  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  the  effects  will  be  re- 
versed :  if  intermediate,  the  apsides  will  be  less,  and  the 
excentricity  more  affected. 

(698.)  Supposing  only  two  planets,  this  process  would  go 
on  till  the  apsides  and  excentricities  had  so  far  changed  as  to 
alter  the  point  of  nearest  approach  of  the  orbits  so  as  dther 
to  accelerate  or  retard  and  perhaps  reverse  the  motion  of  the 
apsides,  and  ^ve  to  the  variation  of  the  excentricity  a  conre* 
spending  periodical  character.  But  there  are  many  planets 
all  disturbing  one  another.  And  this  gives  rise  to  variations 
in  the  points  of  nearest  approach  of  all  the  orbits  taken  two 
and  two  together,  of  a  very  complex  nature. 

(699.)  It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked,  by  any  one 
who  has  followed  attentively  the  above  reasonings,  that 
a  close  analogy  subsists  between  two  sets  of  relations;  vis. 
that  between  the  inclinations  and  nodes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  excentricity  and  apsides  on  the  other.  In  fact, 
the  strict  geometrical  theories  of  the  two  cases  present  a 
close  analogy,  and  lead  to  final  results  of  the  very  same 
nature.     What  the  variation  of  excentricity  b  to  the  motion 
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of  the  perihelion^  the  change  of  inclmation  is  to  the  motion 
of  the  node.  In  either  case,  the  period  of  the  one  is  also  the 
period  of  the  other ;  and  while  the  perihelia  describe  consi- 
derable angles  by  an  oscillatory  motion  to  and  fro,  or  cir- 
culate in  immense  periods  of  time  round  the  entire  circle, 
the  cxcentricities  increase  and  decrease  by  comparatively 
small  changes,  and  are  at  length  restored  to  their  original 
magnitudes.  In  the  lunar  orbit,  as  the  rapid  rotation  of  the 
nodes  prevents  the  change  of  inclination  irom  accumulating 
to  any  material  amount,  so  the  still  more  rapid  revolution  of 
its  apogee  effects  a  speedy  compensation  in  the  fluctuations 
of  its  excentricity,  and  never  suffers  them  to  go  to  any 
material  extent;  while  the  same  causes,  by  presenting  tit 
quick  succession  the  lunar  orbit  in  every  possible  situation  to 
all  the  disturbing  forces,  whether  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  or 
the  protuberant  matter  at  the  earth's  equator,  prevent  any 
secular  accumulation  of  small  changes,  by  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  its  ellipticity  might  be  materially  increased  or  dimi- 
nished. Accordingly,  observation  shows  the  mean  excentri- 
city of  the  moon's  orbit  to  be  the  same  now  as  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  astronomy. 

(700.)  The  movements  of  the  perihelia,  and  variations  of 
excentricity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  interlaced  and  com- 
plicated together  in  the  same  manner  and  nearly  by  the  same 
laws  as  the  variations  of  their  nodes  and  inclinations.  Each 
acts  upon  every  other,  and  every  such  mutual  action  gene- 
rates its  own  peculiar  period  of  circulation  or  compensation ; 
and  every  such  period,  in  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  art. 
650.,  is  thence  propagated  throughout  the  systeuL  Xhus  arise 
cycles  upon  cycles,  of  whose  compoimd  duration  some  notion 
may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  what  is  the  length  of  one 
such  period  in  the  case  of  the  two  principal  planets — Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  Neglecting  the  action  of  the  rest,  the  effect  of 
their  mutual  attraction  would  be  to  produce  a  secular  varia- 
tion in  the  excentricity  of  Saturn's  orbit,  from  0*08409,  its 
maximum^  to  0*01345,  its  minimum  value:  while  that  of 
Jupiter  would  vary  between  the  narrow  limits,  0*06036  and 
0-02606 :  the  greatest  excentricity  of  Jupiter  corresponding 
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to  the  least  of  Saturn^  and  vice  versd.  The  period  in  which 
these  changes  are  gone  through^  would  be  70414  yean. 
After  this  example^  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  many 
millions  of  years  will  require  to  elapse  before  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  joint  cycle  which .  shall  restore  the  whole 
system  to  its  original  state  as  far  as  the  ezcentricitiea  of  its 
orbits  are  concerned. 

(701.)  The  place  of  the  perihelion  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  of 
little  consequence  to  its  well-being ;  but  its  excentridty  is 
most  important^  as  upon  this  (the  axes  of  the  orbits  being 
permanent)  depends  the  mean  temperature  of  its  sur&ce,  and 
the  extreme  variations  to  which  its  seasons  may  be  liable. 
For  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  mean  annual  amount  of 
light  and  heat  received  by  a  planet  from  the  sun  is,  cetteris 
paribus,  as  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  it.  Any 
variation^  therefore,  in  the  excentricity,  by  changing  tlie 
minor  axis  will  alter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface. 
How  such  a  change  will  also  influence  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature appears  from  art  368.  Now  it  may  naturally  be 
inquired  whether  (in  the  vast  cycle  above  spoken  of,  in  which, 
at  some  period  or  other,  conspiring  changes  may  accumulate 
on  the  orbit  of  one  planet  &om  several  quarters,)  it  may  not 
happen  that  the  excentricity  of  any  one  planet — as  the  earth 
—  may  become  exorbitantly  great,  so  as  to  subvert  those 
relations  which  render  it  habitable  to  man,  or  to  give  rise 
to  great  changes,  at  least,  in  the  physical  comfort  of  his  state. 
To  this  the  researches  of  geometers  have  enabled  us  to  answer 
in  the  n^;ative.  A  relation  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Lagrange  between  the  masses,  axes  of  the  orbits^  and  excen- 
tricities  of  each  planet,  similar  to  what  we  have  already 
stated  with  respect  to  their  inclinations,  viz.  that  if  the  mass 
of  each  planet  be  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  axis  of  Us 
orbit,  and  the  product  by  the  square  of  its  excentricity,  the  sum 
of  all  such  products  throughout  the  system  is  invariable ;  and 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  this  sum  is  extremely  small,  so  it  will 
always  remain.  Now,  since  the  axes  of  the  orbits  are  liable 
to  no  secular  changes,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  no 
one  orbit  shall  increase  its  excentricity,  unless  at  the  expense 
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of  a  common  fund^  the  whole  amount  of  which  is,  and  must 
for  ever  remain^  extremely  minute.* 

*  There  is  nothing  in  this  relation,  however,  taken  per  se,  to  secure  the  smaller 
planets — Mercury,  Mars,  Juno,  Ceres,  &o.— from  a  catastrophe,  could  they  ac- 
cumulate on  themseWes,  or  any  one  of  them,  the  whole  amount  of  this  excentrieity 
fund,  But  that  can  never  be :  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  always  retain  the  lion*s 
share  of  it.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  incKnatum  fimd  of  art  639.  These 
fundB^  be  it  observed,  can  never  get  into  debt  Every  term  of  them  b  enentially 
positive. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  mEQUALITIES  INDEPENDEMT  OF  THX  SXCENTRICITIBS. — 
THE  moon's  VABIATION  AND  PABALLACTIO  INEQUAIITT. — ANA- 
LOGOUS PLANETABT  INEQUALITIES. — THREE  CASES  OV  PLANBTART 
PERTURBATION  DISTINGUISHED.  —  OF  INEQUALITIS8  DEPENDENT 
ON  THE  EXCENTRICITIES. —  LONG  INEQUALITT  OP  JUPITEB  AND 
SATURN. — LAW  OF  RECIPROCITT  BETWEEN  THE  PBBIODIOAL  TA- 
RIATIONS  OF  THE  ELEHENTS  OF  BOTH  PLANETS.  —  LONG  ]HX- 
QUALITY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  VENUS. — VARIATION  OF  THX  EPOCH. 
— INEQUALITIES  INCIDENT  ON  THE  EPOCH  AFFECTING  THE  XSAV 
MOTION.  —  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CONSTANT  PART  OF  THB8B 
INEQUALITIES.  —  ANNUAL  EQUATION  OF  THE  MOON.  —  HSR  8B- 
CULAR  ACCELERATION.  —  LUNAR  INEQUAUTIES  DUE  TO  TBS  AX> 
TION  OF  VENUS.  —  EFFECT  OF  THE  SPHEROIDAL  FIGURE  OF  THB 
EARTH  AND  OTHER  PLANETS  ON  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THEIR  8ATRL- 
LTTES.  —  OF  THE  TIDES.  —  MASSES  OF  DISTURBING  B01HX8  DR- 
DUCIBLE  FROM  THE  PERTURBATIONS  THET  PRODUCE.  —  MASS  OF 
THE  MOON,  AND  OF  JUPITER'S  SATELLITES,  HOW  ASCERTAINED.—. 
PERTURBATIONS  OF  URANUS  RESULTING  IN  THE  DISCOVXRT  OF 
NEPTUNE. 

(702.)  To  calculate  the  actual  place  of  a  planet  or  the 
moon,  in  longitude  and  latitude  at  any  assigned  time,  it  is 
not  enough  to  know  the  changes  produced  by  perturbatioii 
in  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  still  less  to  know*  the  secubar 
changes  so  produced,  which  are  only  the  outstanding  or 
uncompensated  portions  of  much  greater  changes  induced  in 
short  periods  of  configuration.  We  must  be  enabled  to 
estimate  the  actual  effect  on  its  longitude  of  those  periodical 
accelerations  and  retardations  in  the  rate  of  its  mean  angular 
motion,  and  on  its  latitude  of  those  deviations  above  and  below 
the  mean  plane  of  its  orbit,  which  result  firom  the  continued 
action  of  the  perturbative  forces,  not  as  compensated  in  long 
l>criodB,  but  as  in  the  act  of  their  generation  and  destmctioa 
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in  short  ones.  In  this  chapter  we  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  equations  or  inequalities 
thence  arising,  several  of  which  are  of  high  historical  interest, 
as  having  become  known  by  observation  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  their  theoretical  causes,  and  as  having,  by  their 
successive  explanations  from  the*  theory  of  gravitation^  re- 
moved what  were  in  some  instances  regarded  as  formidable 
objections  against  that  theory,  and  afforded  in  all  most 
satisfactory  and  triumphant  verifications  of  it. 

(703.)  We  shall  begin  with  those  which  compensate  them- 
selves in  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing 
body,  and  which  are  independent  of  any  permanent  ex- 
centricity  of  either  orbit,  going  through  their  changes  and 
effecting  their  compensations  in  orbits  slightly  elliptic,  almost 
precisely  as  if  they  were  circular.  These  inequalities  result, 
in  fact,  from  a  circulation  of  the  true  upper  focus  of  the 
disturbed  ellipse  about  its  mean  place  in  a  curve  whose 
form  and  magnitude  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last 
chapter  enable  us  to  assign  in  any  proposed  case.  If  the 
distiirbed  orbit  be  circular,  this  mean  place  coincides  with  its 
centre :  if  elliptic,  with  the  situation  of  its  upper  focus,  as 
determined  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter. 

(704.)  To  imderstand  the  nature  of  this  circulation,  we 
must  consider  the  joint  action  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
disturbing  force.     Suppose  H  to  be  the  place  of  the  upper 


focus,  corresponding  to  any  situation  P  of  the  dbturbed  bodji 
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and  let  P  P^  be  an  infinitesimal  element  of  its  orbit,  de- 
scribed in  an  instant  of  time.  Then  supposing  no  disturbing 
forof)  to  act,  P  P^  will  be  a  portion  of  an  ellipse,  having  U  for 
its  focus,  equally  whether  the  point  P  or  P'  be  regarded. 
But  now  let  the  disturbing  forces  act  during  the  instant  of 
describing  P  P^  Then  the  focus  H  will  shift  its  pontion  to 
H'  to  find  which  point  we  must  recollect,  1st.  Whai  is  demon- 
strated in  art  (671.),  viz.  that  the  effect  of  the  nonnal 
force  is  to  vary  the  position  of  the  line  P'  H  so  as  to  make 
the  angle  H  P  H^  equal  to  double  the  variation  of  the  angle 
of  tangcncj  due  to  the  action  of  that  force,  without  altering 
the  distance  P  H  :  so  that  in  virtue  of  the  normal  force  alone^ 
H  would  move  to  a  point  A,  along  the  line  H  Q,  drawn  from 
H  to  a  point  Q,  90^  in  advance  of  P,  (because  S  H  being 
exceedingly  small,  the  angle  P  H  Q  may  be  taken  as  a  right 
angle  when  P  S  Q  is  so,)  H  approaching  Q  if  the  normal 
force  act  outwards^  but  receding  from  Q  if  inwards.  And 
similarly  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  (art  670.)  is  to 
vary  the  position  of  H  in  the  direction  H  P  or  P  H,  according 
as  the  force  retards  or  accelerates  P's  motion.  To  find  H' 
then  from  H  draw  H  P,  H  Q,  to  P  and  to  a  point  of  P*s 
orbit  90^  in  advance  of  P.  On  H  Q  take  H  A,  the  motion 
of  the  focus  due  to  the  normal  force,  and  on  H  P  take  H  k  the 
motion  due  to  the  tangential  force;  complete  the  parallelogram 
H  H^  and  its  diagonal  H  H'  will  be  the  element  of  the  tme 
path  of  II  in  virtue  of  the  joint  action  of  both  forces. 

(705.)  The  most  conspicuous  case  in  the  planetary  system 
to  which  the  above  reasoning  is  applicable,  is  that  of  the 
moon  disturbed  by  the  sun.  The  inequality  thus  arising 
b  known  by  the  name  of  the  moon's  variation,  and  was  dis- 
covered so  early  as  about  the  year  975  by  the  Arabian 
astronomer  Aboul  Wefa.*  Its  magnitude  (or  the  extent  of 
fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  moon's  longitude  which  it  pro- 
duces) is  considerable,  being  no  less  than  1^  4',  and  it  is 
otherwise  interesting  as  being  the  first  inequality  produced 
by  perturbation,  which  Newton  succeeded  in  explaining  by 

*  Scdillot,  Nouvellet  Rcchercbes  pour  tenrir  k  rHUtoire  de  TAtntNioiiiMclMii 
1m  Anibci. 
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the  theory  of  gravity.     A  good  general  idea  of  its  nature 
may  be  formed  by  considering  the  direct  action  of  ihe 
disturbing  forces  on  the  moon,  supposed  to  move  in  a  circular 
orbit.     In  such  an  orbit  undisturbed,  the  velocily  would  be 
uniform ;  but  the  tangential  force  acting  to  accelerate  her 
motion  through  the  quadrants  preceding  her  conjunction  and 
opposition^  and  to  retard  it  through  the  alternate  quadrants, 
it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  will  have  two  maxima  and  two 
minima,  the  former  at  the  syzygies,  the  ktter  at  the  quadra- 
tures.    Hence  at  the  syzygies  the  velocity  will  exceed  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  ciicular  orbit,  and  at  quadratures  will 
fall  short  of  it.     The  true  orbit  will  therefore  be  less  curved 
or  more  flattened  than  a  circle  in  syzygies,  and  more  curved 
(t.  e.  protuberant  beyond  a  circle)  in  quadratures.    This  would 
be  the  case  even  were  the  normal  force  not  to  act    But  the 
action  of  that  force  increases  the  effect  in  question,  for  at  the 
syzygies,  and  as  far  as  64^  14'  on  either  side  of  them,  it  acts 
outwards,  or  in  counteraction  of  the  earth's  attraction^  and 
thereby  prevents  the  orbit  from  being  so  much  curved  as  it 
otherwise  woidd  be ;  while  at  quadraturecf,  and  for  25^  46'  on 
either  side  of  them,  it  acts  inwards,  aiding  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  rendering  that  portion  of  the  orbit  more  curved  tiian  it 
otherwise  would  be.     Thus  tiie  joint  action  of  both  forces 
distorts  the  orbit  from  a  circle  into  a  flattened  or  elliptic 
form,  having  the  longer  axis  in  quadratures,  and  the  shorter 
in  syzygies ;  and  in  this  orbit  the  moon  moves  faster  than 
with  her  mean  velocity  at  syzygy  (t.  e.  where  she  is  nearest  the 
earth)  and  slower  at  quadratures  where  fartiiest.     Her  an^- 
gular  motion  about  the  earth  is  therefore  for  both  reasons 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  dtuation.     Hence  at 
syzygy  her  true  longitude  seen  firom  the  earth  will  be  in  the 
act  of  gaining  on  her  mean,  —  in  quadratures  of  losing,  and 
at   some  intermediate  points  (not  very  remote  firom  the 
octants)  wiU  neither  be  gaining  nor  loung.     But  at  these 
points,  having  been  gaming  or  losing  through  the  whole  pre- 
vious 90%  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss  will  have  attained  its 
maximum.     Consequently  at  the  octants  the  true  longitude 
will  deviate  most  from  the  mean  in  excess  and  defect,  and  the 
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and  let  P  P'  be  an  infinitesimal  element  of  its  orbit,  de- 
scribed in  an  instant  of  time.  Then  supposing  no  disturbing 
foroo  to  act,  P  P'  will  be  a  portion  of  an  ellipse,  having  H  for 
its  focus,  equally  whether  the  point  P  or  P'  be  regarded* 
But  now  let  the  disturbing  forces  act  during  the  instant  of 
describing  P  P'.  Then  the  focus  H  will  shift  its  position  to 
H'  to  find  which  point  we  must  recollect,  1st.  Whai  is  demon- 
strated in  art  (671.),  viz.  that  the  efiect  of  the  nonnal 
force  is  to  vary  the  position  of  the  line  P'  H  so  as  to  make 
the  angle  H  P  H^  equal  to  double  the  variation  of  the  angle 
of  tangency  due  to  the  action  of  that  force,  without  altering 
the  distance  P  H  :  so  that  in  virtue  of  the  normal  force  alone, 
H  would  move  to  a  point  A,  along  the  line  H  Q,  drawn  from 
H  to  a  point  Q,  90^  in  advance  of  P,  (because  S  H  being 
exceedingly  small,  the  angle  P  H  Q  may  be  taken  as  a  right 
angle  when  P  S  Q  is  so,)  H  approaching  Q  if  the  normal 
force  act  outwards^  but  receding  from  Q  if  inwards.  And 
similarly  the  efiect  of  the  tangential  force  (art  670.)  is  to 
vary  the  position  of  H  in  the  direction  H  P  or  P  H,  according 
as  the  force  retards  or  accelerates  P's  motion.  To  find  H^ 
then  from  H  draw  HP,  HQ,  to  P  and  to  a  pomt  of  P's 
orbit  90^  in  advance  of  P.  On  H  Q  take  H  A,  the  motioii 
of  the  focus  due  to  the  normal  force,  and  on  H  P  take  H  k  the 
motion  due  to  the  tangential  force;  complete  theparaUelogram 
H  H^  and  its  diagonal  H  H^  will  be  the  element  of  the  tme 
path  of  H  in  virtue  of  the  joint  action  of  both  forces. 

(705.)  The  most  conspicuous  case  in  the  planetary  system 
to  which  the  above  reasoning  is  applicable,  is  that  of  the 
moon  disturbed  by  the  sun.  The  inequality  thus  arising 
b  known  by  the  name  of  the  moon's  variation,  and  was  dis- 
covered so  early  as  about  the  year  975  by  the  Arabian 
astronomer  Aboul  Wefa.*  Its  magnitude  (or  the  extent  of 
fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  moon's  longitude  which  it  pro- 
duces) is  considerable,  being  no  less  than  1^  4',  and  it  is 
otherwise  interesting  as  being  the  first  inequality  produced 
by  perturbation,  which  Newton  succeeded  in  explaining  by 

*  Sedillot,  NouTelles  Rcchercbes  pour  lenrir  k  rHUtoire  de  rAitiouomit^n 
1m  Anheu 
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the  theory  of  gravity.     A  good  general  idea  of  its  nature 
may  be  formed  by  considering  the  direct  action  of  the 
disturbing  forces  on  the  moon,  supposed  to  move  in  a  circular 
orbit.     In  such  an  orbit  undisturbed,  the  velocity  would  be 
uniform ;   but  the  tangential  fiirce  acting  to  accelerate  her 
motion  through  the  quadrants  preceding  her  conjunction  and 
opposition,  and  to  retard  it  through  tiie  alternate  quadrants, 
it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  wiU  have  two  maxima  and  two 
minima,  the  former  at  tiie  syzygies,  tiie  latter  at  tiie  quadra- 
tures.    Hence  at  tiie  syzy^es  tiie  velocity  will  exceed  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  circular  orbit,  and  at  quadratures  will 
fall  short  of  it.     The  true  orbit  will  tiierefore  be  less  curved 
or  more  flattened  than  a  circle  in  syzygies,  and  more  curved 
(t.  e.  protuberant  beyond  a  circle)  in  quadratures.    This  would 
be  the  case  even  were  the  normal  force  not  to  act    But  the 
action  of  that  force  increases  the  effect  in  question,  for  at  tiie 
syzygies,  and  as  far  as  64®  14'  on  eitiier  ode  of  tiiem,  it  acts 
outwards,  or  in  counteraction  of  tiie  earth's  attradaon,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  orbit  from  being  so  much  curved  as  it 
otherwise  would  be ;  while  at  quadratures,  and  for  25^  46'  on 
either  side  of  tiiem,  it  acts  inwards,  aiding  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  rendering  that  portion  of  the  orbit  more  curved  tiian  it 
otherwise  would  be.     Thus  the  joint  action  of  both  forces 
distorts  the  orbit  from  a  circle  into  a  flattened  or  elliptic 
form,  having  the  longer  axis  in  quadratures,  and  the  shorter 
in  syzygies ;  and  in  this  orbit  the  moon  moves  fiEuster  than 
with  her  mean  velocity  at  syzygy  (t.  e.  where  she  is  nearest  the 
earth)  and  slower  at  quadratures  where  &rthest.     Her  an^ 
gular  motion  about  the  earth  is  therefore  for  both  reasons 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation.     Hence  at 
syzygy  her  true  longitude  seen  from  the  eartii  will  be  in  the 
act  of  gaining  on  her  mean,  —  in  quadratures  of  loring^  and 
at   some  intermediate  points  (not   very  remote  firom  the 
octants)  will  neither  be  gaining  nor  losing.     But  at  these 
points,  having  been  gaming  or  losing  through  the  whole  pre- 
vious 90%  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss  will  have  attained  its 
maximum.     Consequently  at  the  octants  the  true  longitude 
will  deviate  most  from  the  mean  in  excess  and  defect,  and  the 
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inequality  in  question  is  therefore  nil  at  syzygpes  and  qua* 
draturesj  and  attains  its  maxima  in  advance  or  xetaidation  at 
the  octants,  which  is  agreeable  to  observation. 

(706.)  Let  UBy  however,  now  see  what  account  can  be 
rendered  of  this  inequality  by  the  mmultaneous  variationa  of 
the  axis  and  excentricity  as  above  explained.  The  tangen- 
tial force,  as  will  be  recollected*  is  nil  at  syzygies  and  quadra- 
tiu*cs,  and  a  maximum  at  the  octants,  accelerative  in  the 
quadrants  E  A  and  D  B,  and  retarding  in  AD  and  BE.  In 
the  two  former  then  the  axis  is  in  process  of  lengthening ;  in 
the  two  latter,  shortening.  On  the  other  hand  the  normal 
force  vanishes  at  (a,  b,  d,  e)  64^  14'  firom  the  syzy^ea.  It 
acts  outwards  over  eAa,  bBd,  and  inwards  over  aDb  and 
<fEe.  In  virtue  of  the  tangential  force,  then,  the  pcnnt  H 
moves  towards  P  when  P  is  in  AD,  BE,  and  from  it 
when  in  DB,E  A,  the  motion  being  nil  when  at  A,B,D^E, 
and  most  rapid  when  at  the  octant  D,  at  which  points^ 
therefore,  (so  far  as  this  force  is  concerned,)  the  focus  H 
would  have  its  mean  situation.  And  in  virtue  of  the  normal 
focus,  the  motion  of  H  in  the  direction  HQ  will  be  at  ita 
maximum  of  rapidity  towards  Q  at  A^  or  B,  firom  Q  at  D  or 


Ey  and  nil  at  a,  £,  d,  e.     It  will  assist  us  in  following  oat 
these  indications  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  form  of  the  curve 
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really  described  by  H,  if  we  trace  separately  the  paths  which 
II  would  pursue  in  virtue  of  either  motion  separately^  since 
its  true  motion  will  necessarily  result  firom  the  superposition 
of  these  partial  motions,  because  at  every  instant  they  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  therefore  cannot  interfere. 
First,  then,  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  said  of  the 
tangential  force,  that  when  P  is  at  A,  H  is  for  an  instant  at 
rest,  but  that  as  P  removes  from  A  towards  D,  H  continually 
approaches  P  along  their  line  of  junction  H  P,  which  is, 
therefore,  at  each  instant  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  H.  When 
P  is  in  the  octant,  H  is  at  its  mean  distance  fix)m  P  (equal  to 
P  S),  and  is  then  in  the  act  of  approaching  P  most  rapidly. 
From  thence  to  the  quadrature  D  the  movement  of  H  to- 
wards P  decreases  in  rapidity  till  the  quadrature  is  attained, 
when  H  rests  for  an  instant,  and  then  be^ns  to  reverse  its 
motion,  and  travel  from  P  at  the  same  rate  of  progress  as 
before  towards  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
tangential  force  alone,  H  would  describe  a  four-cusped 
curve  a,  dy  b,  Cy  its  direction  of  motion  roimd  S  in  this  curve 
being  opposite  to  that  of  P,  so  that  A  and  a,  D  and  d,  B  and 
6,  E  and  e,  shall  be  corresponding  points. 
(707.)   Next  as  regards  the  normal  force.      When  the 


moon  is  at  A  the  motion  of  II  is  towards  D,  and  is  at  its 
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maximum  of  rapidity,  but  slackens  as  P  proceeds  towards  D 
and  as  Q  proceeds  towards  B.  To  the  curve  described,  HQ 
will  be  always  a  tangent,  and  since  at  the  neutral  point  of 
the  normal  force  (or  when  P  is  64**  14'  from  A,  and  Q  64** 
14'  from  D),  the  motion  of  II  is  for  an  instant  nil  and  is  then 
reversed,  the  curve  will  have  a  cusp  at  /  corresponding,  and 
H  will  then  begin  to  travel  along  the  arc  /  m,  while  P  de- 
scribes the  corresponding  arc  from  neutral  point  to  neutral 
point  through  D.  Arrived  at  the  neutral  point  between  D 
and  B,  the  motion  of  H  along  QH  will  be  again  arrested 
and  reversed,  giving  rise  to  another  cusp  at  m,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  in  virtue  of  the  normal  force  acting  alone,  the  path  of 
H  would  be  the  four-cusped,  elongated  curve  /m no,  de- 
scribed with  a  motion  round  S  the  reverse  of  P's,  and  having 
a,  d,  b,  e  for  points  corresponding  to  A,  B,  D,  E»  places 
of  P. 

(708.)  Nothing  is  now  easier  than  to  superpose  these  mcH 
tions.  Supposing  Hp  H^  to  be  the  points  in  either  curve  cor- 
responding to  P,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  from  off  S^  SA 
equal  and  parallel  to  S  H,  in  the  one  curve  and  from  A,  A  H 
equal  and  parallel  to  S  H^  in  the  other.  Let  this  be  done 
for  every  corresponding  point  in  the  two  curves,  and  there 
results  an  oval  curve  ad  be,  having  for  its semiaxes  Sa=  Sag 
+  Sas ;  and  Sd=  Sd^  +  Sd^.  And  this  will  be  the  true  path 
of  the  upper  focus,  the  points  a,  <f,  &,  e,  corresponding  to 
A,  D,  B,  E,  places  of  P.  And  &om  this  it  follows,  Ist* 
that  at  A,  B,  the  syzy^es,  the  moon  is  in  perigee  in  her  mo- 
mentary ellipse,  the  lower  focus  being  nearer  than  the  upper. 
2dly,  That  in  quadratures  D,  E,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  in  her 
then  momentary  ellipse,  the  upper  focus  being  th^  nearer 
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than  the  lower,  3dly,  That  H  revolves  in  the  oval  adbe 
the  contrary  way  to  P  in  its  orbit,  making  a  complete  revo- 
lution from  syzygy  to  syzygy  in  one  synodic  revolution  of 
the  moon. 

(709.)  Taking  1  for  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the 

earth,  suppose  we  represent  Sai  or  Sdi  (for  they  are  equal) 

by  2a,  Sa^  by  2b,  and  Sd^  by  2c,  then  will   the    semiaxes 

of  the  oval  adbe,  Sa  and  Sd  be  respectively  2a  +  2&  and 

2a  +  2c,  so  that  the  excentricities  of  the  momentary  ellipses 

at  A  and  D  will  be  respectively  a-hb  and  a  +  c.     The  total 

amount  of  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  axis,  in 

passing  from  syzygy  to  quadrature,  will  evidently  be  equal 

to  the  length  of  the  curvilinear  arc  Oi  d^  (Jig.  art  708.), 

which  is  necessarily  less  than  Saj  +  S^fi  or  4a.    Therefore  the 

total  effect  on  the  semiaxia  or  distance  of  the  moon  is  less  than 

2a,  and  the  excess  and  defect  of  the  greatest  and  least  values 

of  this  distance  thus  varied  above  and  below  the  mean  value 

S  A=l  (which  call  a)  will  be  less  than  a.     The  moon  then 

is  moving  at  A  in  the  perigee  of  an  ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is 

1  +  a  and  excentricity  a  +  6,  so  that  its  actual  distance  from 

the  earth  there  is  1  +  a— a— ^,  which  (because  a  is  less  than 

a)  is  less  than  \^b.     Again,  at  D  it  is  moving  tn  apogee  of 

an  ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is  1— a  and  excentricity  a +  ^9  so 

that  its  distance  then  from  the  earth  is  l^a  +  a  +  c,  which 

(a  being  greater  than  a)  is  greater  than    1  +  c,  the  latter 

distance  exceeding  the  former  by  2a — 2a  +  J  +  c. 

(710.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  corresponding  changes  in- 
duced upon  the  angular  velocity.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  elliptic 
motion  that  at  different  points  of  differentellipses,  each  differ-* 
ing  very  little  from  a  circle,  the  angular  velocities  are  to  each 
other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  semiaxes  directly,  and  as  the 
sqiinros  of  the  distances  inversely.  In  this  case  the  semiaxes 
at  A  and  D  are  to  each  other  as  1  +a  to  1— a,  or  as  1  :  1 
—  2a,  so  that  their  square  roots  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  1 —a. 
Again,  the  distances  being  to  eachother asl+a— a— J  :  1  — 
a-\-a-\-Cy  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  squares  (since  a,  a,  b,  c, 
are  all  very  small  quantities)  is  that  of  1  —2a  +  2a  +  2c  :  1  + 
2a  — 2a  — 2^,  or  as  1  :  1— 4a— 4a— 2 J— 2c.       The  angular 
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Yclocities  then  arc  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  oomponnded  of 
these  two  proportions,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of 

1  :  l  +  3a-.4a— 2&— 2c, 
which  is  evidently  that  of  a  greater  to  a  less  quantity.     It  is 
obvious  also,  from  the  constitution  of  the  aeoond  term  of  this 
ratio,  that  the  normal  force  is  far  more  influential  in  pto- 
ducing  this  result  than  the  tangential 

(711.)  In  the  foregoing  reasoning  the  sun  has  been  re- 
garded as  fixed.  Let  us  now  suppose  it  in  motion  (in  • 
circular  orbit),  then  it  is  evident  that  at  equal  angles  of 
ehmgation  (of  P  from  M  seen  from  S),  equal  distorfaing 
forces,  both  tangential  and  normal,  will  act :  only  the  sysygiaa 
and  quadratures,  as  well  as  the  neutral  points  of  the  nonnal 
force,  instead  of  being  points  fixed  in  longitude  on  the  orbit 
of  the  moon,  will  advance  on  that  orbit  with  a  unifinrm  angnW 
motion  equal  to  the  angular  motion  of  the  sun.  The  cus- 
pidated curves  a^d^b^e^  and  a^d^b^e^  Jig.  art  708.,  will, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  re-entering  curves ;  but  each  will 
have  its  cusps  screwed  round  as  it  were  in  the  direction  of 
the  Sim's  motion,  so  as  to  increase  the  angles  between  them 
in  the  ratio  of  the  synodical  to  the  sidereid  revolution  of  the 
moon  (art  418.).  And  if,  in  like  manner,  the  motions  in 
these  two  curves,  thus  separately  described  by  H,  be  oom> 
pounded,  the  resulting  curve,  though  still  (loosely  speaking)  • 
species  of  oval,  will  not  return  into  itself,  but  will  niake 
successive  spiroidal  convolutions  about  S,  its  farthest  and 
nearest  points  being  in  the  same  ratio  more  than  %(f  asunder. 
And  to  this  movement  that  of  the  moon  herself  will  conform, 
describing  a  species  of  elliptic  spiroid,  having  its  least  dis- 
tances always  in  the  line  of  syzygies  and  its  greatest  in  that 
of  quadratures.  It  is  evident  also,  that,  owing  to  the  longer 
continued  action  of  both  forces,  Le.  owing  to  the  greater 
arc  over  which  their  intensities  increase  and  decrease  by 
equal  steps,  the  branches  of  each  curve  between  the  cusps 
will  be  longer,  and  the  cusps  themselves  will  be  more  remote 
from  S,  and  in  the  same  degree  will  the  dimensions  of  the 
resulting  oval  be  enlarged,  and  with  them  the  amount  of  the 
inequality  in  the  moon's  motion  which  they  represent 
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(712.)  In  the  above  reasoning  the  sun's  distance  is  sup- 
posed so  greats  that  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  semi-orbit 
nearer  to  it  shall  not  sensibly  differ  from  those  in  the  more 
remote.  The  sun^  however,  is  actually  nearer  to  the  moon 
in  conjunction  than  in  opposition  by  about  one  two-hundredth 
part  of  its  whole  distance,  ahd  this  suffices  to  give  rise  to  a 
very  sensible  inequality  (called  the  parallactic  inequality) 
in  the  lunar  motions,  amounting  to  about  2^  in  its  effect  on 
the  moon's  longitude,  and  having  for  its  period  one  sjmodical 
revolution  or  one  lunation.  As  this  inequality,  though 
subordinate  in  the  case  of  the  moon  to  the  great  inequality 
of  the  variation  with  which  it  stands  in  connexion,  becomes 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  system  of  inequalities  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  the  planetary  perturbations  (by  reason  of  the 
very  great  variations  of  their  distances  fix)m  conjunction  to 
opposition),  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  what  modifica- 
tions this  consideration  will  introduce  into  the  forms  of  our 
focus  curves,  and  of  their  superposed  ovaL  Recurring  then 
to  our  figures  in  art.  706, 707.,  and  supposing  the  moon  to  set 
out  from  E,  and  the  upper  focus,  in  each  curve  fix)m  e,  it  is 
evident  that  the  intercuspidal  arcs  ea^  ady  in  the  one,  and 
ep,  palyldyxa  the  other,  being  described  under  the  influence 
of  more  powerful  forces,  will  be  greater  than  the  arcs  dby 
b  €y  and  tf  m,  mbrij  ne  corresponding  in  the  other  half  revo- 


lution.    The  two  extremities  of  these  curves  then,  the  initial 
and  terminal  places  of  tf  in  each,  will  not  meet,  and  the  same 
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conclusion  will  hold  respecting  those  of  the  compound  otaI 
in  which  the  focus  really  revolves,  which  Mrill,  therefore,  be 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  complete 
lunation,  the  focus  will  have  shifted  its  place  from  «  to  /in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  quadratures.  The  next  revolution, 
and  the  next,  the  same  thing  would  happen.  Meanwhile* 
however,  the  sun  has  advanced  in  its  orbit,  and  the  line  ol 
quadratures  has  changed  its  situation  by  an  equal  angnlar 
motion.  In  consequence,  the  next  terminal  situation  (9)  ct 
the  forces  will  not  lie  in  the  line  ef  prolonged,  but  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  new  situation  of  the  line  of  quadratures,  and 
this  process  continuing,  will  evidently  give  rise  to  a  move- 
ment of  circulation  of  the  point  e,  round  a  mean,  situation  in 
an  annual  period;  and  this,  it  is  evident,  is  equivalent  to 
an  annual  circulation  of  the  central  point  of  the  compound 
oval  itself,  in  a  small  orbit  about  its  mean  position  S.  Thus 
we  see  that  no  permanent  and  indefinite  increase  of  ezoen- 
tricity  can  arise  from  this  cause ;  which  would  be  the  caa^ 
however,  but  for  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun. 

(713.)  Inequalities  precisely  similar  in  prindple  to  the 
variation  and  parallactic  inequality  of  the  moon,  though 
greatly  modified  by  the  difierent  relations  of  the  dimensiona 
of  the  orbits,  prevail  in  all  cases  where  planet  disturbs  planet. 
To  what  extent  this  modification  is  carried  will  be  evident, 
if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  examples  given  in  art  612.,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  disturbing  force  in  conjunction  often 
exceeds  that  in  opposition  in  a  very  high  ratio,  (being  in  the 
case  of  Neptune  disturbing  Uranus  more  than  ten  times  as 
great).  The  efiect  will  be,  that  the  orbit  described  by  the 
center  of  the  compound  oval  about  S,  will  be  much  greater 
relatively  to  the  dimensions  of  that  oval  itself,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  moon.  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  and  import 
of  this  modification,  we  may  proceed  to  enquire,  apart  fnxn 
it,  into  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  undulations  in  the 
contour  of  the  oval  itself  arising  from  the  alternations  of  di- 
rection plus  and  minus  of  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  course  of 
a  synodic  revolution.  But  first  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  by  an  interior  planet. 
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the  disturbing  body's  angular  motion  exceeds  that  of  the  dis- 
turbed. Hence  P,  though  advancing  in  its  orbit,  recedes 
relatively  to  the  line  of  syzygies,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  neutral  points  of  either  force  overtake  it  in  suc- 
cession, and  each,  as  it  comes  up  to  it,  gives  rise  to  a  cusp  in 
the  corresponding  ybcM5  curve.  The  angles  between  the  suc- 
cessive cusps  will  therefore  be  to  the  angles  between  the  cor- 
responding neutral  points  for  a  fixed  position  of  M,  in  the 
same  constant  ratio  of  the  sjmodic  to  the  sidereal  period  of  P, 
which  however  is  now  a  ratio  of  less  inequality.  These 
angles  then  will  be  contracted  in  amplitude,  and,  for  the  same 
reason  as  before,  the  exciursions  of  the  focus  will  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  more  so  the  shorter  the  synodic  revolution. 

(714.)  Since  the  cusps  of  either  curve  recur,  in  successive 
synodic  revolutions  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same 
angular  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the  line  of  con- 
junction, the  same  will  be  true  of  all  the  corresponding  points 
in  the  curve  residting  from  their  superposition.  In  that 
curve,  every  cusp,  of  either  constituent,  will  give  rise  to 
a  convexity,  and  every  intercuspidal  arc  to  a  relative  con- 
cavity. It  is  evident  then  that  the  compound  curve  or 
true  path  of  the  focus  so  resulting,  but  for  the  cause  above 
mentioned,  would  return  into  itself,  whenever  the  periodic 
times  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  bodies  are  com 
mensurate,  because  in  that  case  the  synodic  period  will  also 
be   commensurate   with   either,   and  the   arc  of  longitude 


intercepted  between  the  sidereal  place  of  any  one  conjunction, 
and  that  next  following  it,  will  be  an  aliquot  part  of  360®, 
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In  all  other  cases  it  would  be  a  non-reentering,  more  or  leas 
undulating  and  more  or  less  regular,  q>iroid9  according  to  the 
number  of  cusps  in  each  of  the  constituent  curves  (that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  number  of  neutral  points  or  changes  of 
direction  from  inwards  to  outwards,  or  from  accelerating  to 
retarding,  and  vice  versa,  of  the  normal  and  tangential  finreety) 
in  a  complete  synodic  revolution,  and  tiieir  distribution  over 
the  circumference. 

(715.)  With  regard  to  these  changes,  it  is  neoeasaij  to 
distinguish  three  cases,  in  which  the  perturbations  of  planet 
by  planet  are  very  distinct  in  character.  1st  When  the 
disturbing  planet  is  exterior.  In  this  case  there  are  four 
neutral  points  of  either  force.  Those  of  the  tangential  force 
occur  at  the  syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
(which  we  shall  call  points  of  equidistance),  equidistant  firom 
the  sun  and  the  disturbing  planet  (at  which  p(nnt8,  as  we 
have  shown  (art  614.),  the  total  disturbing  force  is  always 
directed  inwards  towards  the  sun).  Those  of  the  normal 
force  occur  at  points  intermediate  between  these  last  men- 
tioned points,  and  the  syzy^es,  which,  if  the  disturlnng  planet 
be  very  distant,  hold  nearly  the  situation  they  do  in  the  lunar 
theory,  u  e.  considerably  nearer  the  quadratures  than  the 
syzygies.  In  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  disturbing 
planet  diminishes,  two  of  these  points,  viz.  those  nearest  the 
syzygy,  approach  to  each  other,  and  to  the  syzygy,  and  in 
the  extreme  case,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  are  equals 
coincide  with  it 

(716.)  The  second  case  is  that  in  which  the  disturbing 
planet  is  interior  to  the  disturbed,  but  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun  greater  than  half  that  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  there 
are  four  neutral  })oints  of  the  tangential  force,  and  only  two 
of  the  normal.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  occur  at  the 
syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  equidistance.  The  force  retards 
the  disturbed  body  from  conjunction  to  the  first  such  points 
after  conjunction,  accelerates  it  thence  to  the  opposition, 
thence  again  retards  it  to  the  next  point  of  equidistance, 
and  finally  again  accelerates  it  up  to  the  conjunction.  As 
the  disturbing  orbit  contracts  in  dimension  the  points  of  equi* 
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distance  approach ;  their  distance  from  sjzygy  from  60''  (the 
extreme  case)  diminishing  to  nothing,  when  they  coincide  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  conjimction.  In  the  case  of  Saturn 
disturbed  by  Jupiter,  that  distance  is  only  23°  33^  The 
neutral  points  of  the  normal  force  lie  somewhat  beyond  the 
quadratures,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  and  do  not  undergo 
any  very  material  change  of  situation  with  the  contraction 
of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(717.)  The  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  diameter  of  the 
disturbing  interior  orbit  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  disturbed. 
In  this  case  there  are  only  two  points  of  evanescence  for 
either  force.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  are  the  syzygies. 
The  disturbed  planet  is  accelerated  throughout  the  whole 
semi-revolution  from  conjunction  to  opposition,  and  retarded 
from  opposition  to  conjunction,  the  maxima  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  occurring  not  far  from  quadrature.  The 
neutral  points  of  the  normal  force  are  situated  nearly  as  in 
the  last  case ;  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  quadratures  towards 
the  opposition.  All  these  varieties  the  student  will  easily 
trace  out  by  simply  drawing  the  figures,  and  resolving  the 
forces  in  a  series  of  cases,  beginning  with  a  very  large  and 
ending  with  a  very  small  diameter  of  the  disturbing  orbit 
It  will  greatly  aid  him  in  impressing  on  his  imagination  the 
general  relations  of  the  subject,  if  he  construct,  as  he  proceeds. 


for  each  case,  the  elegant  and  symmetrical  ovals  in  which  the 
points  N  and  L  {Ji^.  art.  675.)  always  lie,  for  a  fixed  positicm 
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of  ^l,  and  of  which  the  annexed  figure  ezpreeses  the  forma 
they  respectively  assume  in  the  third  case  now  under  conn- 
deration.  The  second  only  differs  from  this,  in  having  the 
common  vertex  m  of  both  ovals  outside  of  the  disturbed  oibit 
A  P^  while  in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbing  planet  the 
oval  m  L  assumes  a  four-lobed  form ;  its  lobes  respectively 
touching  the  oval  m  N  in  its  vertices,  and  cutting  the  orbit 
A  P  in  the  points  of  equidistance  and  of  tangency,  (u  e.  wher^ 
M  P  S  is  a  right  angle)  as  in  this  figure. 


(718.)  It  would  be  easy  now,  bearing  these  features  in  nund, 
to  trace  in  any  proposed  case  the  form  of  the  spiroid  carve, 
described,  as  above  explained,  by  the  upper  focus.  It  will 
suffice,  however,  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  Ist,  That 
between  every  two  successive  conjunctions  of  P  and  M  the 
same  general  form,  the  same  subordinate  undulations,  and  the 
same  terminal  displacement  of  the  upper  focus  are  continually 
repeated.  2dly,  That  the  motion  of  the  focus  in  this  curve 
is  retrograde  whenever  the  disturbing  planet  is  exterior,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  apsides  of  the  momentary  ellipse  also 
recede,  with  a  mean  velocity  such  as,  but  for  that  dis- 
placement, would  bring  them  round  at  each  conjunction  to 
the  same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the  line  of  syzygies. 
ddly.  That  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  of  the 
apse,  the  disturbed  planet,  apart  from  that  consideration, 
would  be  twice  in  perihelio  and  twice  in  aphelio  in  its 
momentary  ellipse  in  each  synodic  revolution,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun  —  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  and  of  the  undulating  movement  of 
the    focus   H  itself,   an    inequality   will    arise,   aualogous. 
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mutatis  mutandis  in  each  case^  to  the  moon's  variation,  under 
which  term  we  comprehend  (not  exactly  in  conformity  to  its 
strict  technical  meaning  in  the  lunar  theory)  not  only  the 
principal  inequality  thus  arising,  but  all  its  subordinate  fluc- 
tuations. And  on  this  the  parallactic  inequality  thus  violently 
exaggerated  is  superposed. 

(719.)  We  come  now  to  the  class  of  inequalities  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  an  appretiable  amount  of  per- 
manent  excentricity  in  the  orbit  of  one  or  of  both  the  dis- 
turbing and  disturbed  planets,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
their  conjunctions  do  not  take  place  at  equal  distances  either 
from  the  central  body  or  from  each  other,  and  therefore  that 
symmetry  in  every  synodic  revolution  on  which  depends  the 
exact  restoration  of  both  the  axis  and  excentricity  to  their 
original  values  at  the  completion  of  each  such  revolution  no 
longer  subsists.  In  passing  from  conjunction  to  conjunction, 
then,  there  will  no  longer  be  effected  either  a  complete  re- 
storation of  the  upper  focus  to  the  same  relative  situation,  or 
of  the  axis  to  the  same  length  which  they  respectively  had  at 
the  outset.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the 
differences  in  both  respects  are  only  what  remain  outstanding 
after  the  compensation  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
viations to  and  fro  from  a  mean  state  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution ;  and  that  they  amount  to  but  small  fractions 
of  the  total  excursions  of  the  focus  from  its  first  position,  or 
of  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  axis  effected 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  tangential  force,  —  so  small,  indeed, 
that,  unless  owing  to  peculiar  adjustments  they  be  enabled 
to  accumulate  again  and  again  at  successive  conjunctions  in 
the  same  direction,  they  would  be  altogether  undeserving  of 
any  especial  notice  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Such  adjust- 
ments, however,  would  evidently  exist  if  the  periodic  times 
of  the  planets  were  exactly  commensurable ;  since  in  that  case 
all  the  jxjssible  conjunctions  which  could  ever  happen  (the 
elements  not  being  materially  changed)  would  take  place  at 
fixed  points  in  longitude,  the  intermediate  points  being  never 
visited  by  a  conjimction.  Now,  of  the  conjunctions  thua 
distributed,  their  relations  to  the  lines  of  symmetry  in  the 
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orbits  being  all  diHwimilar,  some  one  most  be  more  inflnendal 
than  the  rest  on  each  of  the  elements  (not  neoesBorilj  the 
same  upon  all).  Consequently,  in  a  complete  cycle  of  oon- 
jimctions,  wherein  each  has  been  Tinted  in  its  toniy  the 
influence  of  that  one  on  the  element  to  which  it  stands  so 
especially  related  will  preponderate  oyer  the  coonteractiiig 
and  compensating  influence  of  the  rest,  and  thus,  although 
in  such  a  cycle  as  above  specified,  a  farther  and  much  more 
exact  compensation  will  have  been  effected  in  its  value  than 
in  a  single  revolution ;  still  that  compensation  will  not  be 
complete,  but  a  portion  of  the  effect  (be  it  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  excentricity  or  the  axis,  or  to  cause  the  apse 
to  advance  or  to  recede,)  will  remain  outstanding.  In  the 
next  cycle  of  the  same  kind  this  will  be  repeated,  and  the 
result  will  be  of  the  same  character,  and  so  on,  till  at  length 
a  sensible  and  ultimately  a  large  amount  of  change  shall  have 
taken  place,  and  in  fact  until  the  axis  (and  with  it  the  mean 
motion)  shall  have  so  altered  as  to  destroy  the  commensora- 
bility  of  periods,  and  the  apsides  have  so  shifted  as  to  alter 
the  place  of  the  most  influential  conjunction. 

(720.)  Now,  although  it  is  true  that  the  mean  motions  of 
no  two  planets  are  exactly  commensurate,  yet  cases  are  not 
wanting  in  which  there  exists  an  approach  to  this  adjustment 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  a  cycle 
composed  of  five  periods  of  Jupiter  and  two  of  Satorot 
although  it  does  not  exactly  bring  about  the  same  configuration, 
does  so  pretty  nearly.  Five  periods  of  Jupiter  are  21663 
days,  and  two  periods  of  Saturn,  21519  days.  The  difierenee 
is  only  146  days,  in  which  Jupiter  describes,  on  an  average^ 
12^  and  Saturn  about  5^;  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  the 
former  interval  they  will  only  be  7*^  from  a  conjunction  in 
the  same  parts  of  their  orbits  as  before.  If  we  calculate  the 
time  wluch  will  exactly  bring  about,  on  the  average,  three 
conjunctions  of  the  two  planets,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  21760 
days,  their  synodical  period  being  7253*4  days.  In  this 
interval  Saturn  will  have  described  8^  6'  in  excess  of  two 
sidereal  revolutions,  and  Jupiter  the  same  angle  in  excess  of 
five.     Every  third  conjunction,  then,  will  take  place  8*  6'  in 
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advance  of  the  preceding,  which  is  near  enough  to  establish, 
not,  it  is  true,  an  identity  with,  but  still  a  great  approach  to 
the  case  in  question.  The  excess  of  action,  for  several  such 
triple  conjunctions  (7  or  8)  in  succession,  will  lie  the  same 
way,  and  at  each  of  them  the  elements  of  P's  orbit  and  its 
angular  motion  will  be  similarly  influenced^  so  as  to  accumu- 
late the  effect  upon  its  longitude;  thus  giving  rise  to  an 
irregularity  of  considerable  magnitude  and  very  long  period, 
which  is  well  known  to  astronomers  by  the  name  of  the  great 
inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

(721.)  The  arc  8^  6'  is  contained  44^  times  in  the  whole 
circumference  of  360**;  and  accordingly,  if  we  trace  roimd 
this  particular  conjunction,  we  shall  find  it  will  return  to  the 
same  point  of  the  orbit  in  so  many  times  21760  days,  or  in 
2648  years.  But  the  conjunction  we  are  now  considering  is 
only  one  out  of  three.  The  other  two  will  happen  at  points 
of  the  orbit  about  123^  and  246°  distant,  and  these  paints  also 
will  advance  by  the  same  arc  of  8°  6'  in  21760  days.  Con- 
sequently the  period  of  2648  years  will  bring  them  all  round, 
and  in  that  interval  each  of  them  will  pass  through  that  point 
of  the  two  orbits  from  which  we  commenced :  hence  a  con- 
junction (one  or  other  of  the  three)  will  happen  at  that  point 
once  in  one  third  of  this  period,  or  in  883  years ;  and  this  id, 
therefore,  the  cycle  in  which  the  "  great  inequality  "  would 
undergo  its  full  compensation,  did  the  elements  of  the  orbits 
continue  all  that  time  invariable.  Their  variation,  however, 
is  considerable  in  so  long  an  interval;  and,  owing  to  this 
cause,  the  period  itself  is  prolonged  to  about  918  years. 

(722.)  We  have  selected  this  inequality  as  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  this  kind  of  action  on  account  of  its  magnitude, 
the  length  of  its  period,  and  its  high  historical  interest.  It 
had  long  been  remarked  by  astronomers,  that  on  comparing 
together  modem  with  ancient  observations  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  mean  motions  of  these  planets  did  not  appear  to 
be  uniform.  The  period  of  Saturn,  for  instance,  appeared  to 
have  been  lengthening  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  of  Jupiter  shortening — that  is  to 
say,  the  one  planet  was  constantly  lagging  behind,  and  the 
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other  getting  in  advance  of  its  calculated  place.  On  the  other 
hand^  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  process  predselj  the  reverse 
seemed  to  be  going  on.  It  is  true  the  whole  retardations 
and  accelerations  observed  were  not  veiy  great ;  but,  as  their 
influence  went  on  accumulating,  they  produced,  at  length, 
material  differences  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
places  of  both  these  planets,  which  as  they  could  not  then  be 
accounted  for  by  any  theory,  excited  a  high  degree  of  attention* 
and  were  even,  at  one  time,  too  hastily  r^arded  as  ahnoet 
subversive  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravity.  For  a  long 
while  this  difference  baffled  every  endeavour  to  account  for 
it ;  till  at  length  Laplace  pointed  out  its  cause  in  the  near 
commensurability  of  the  mean  motions,  as  above  shown,  and 
succeeded  in  calculating  its  period  and  amount. 

(723.)  The  inequality  in  question  amounts,  at  its  mazimnm, 
to  an  alternate  gain  and  loss  of  about  0^  49'  in  the  longitude 
of  Saturn,  and  a  corresponding  loss  and  gain  of  about  0^  2V 
in  that  of  Jupiter.  That  an  acceleration  in  the  one  planet 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  retardation  in  the  other, 
might  appear  at  first  sight  self-evident,  if  we  consider,  that 
action  and  reaction  being  equal,  and  in  contrary  directions^ 
whatever  momentum  Jupiter  communicates  to  Saturn  in  the 
direction  P  M,  the  same  momentum  must  Saturn  communicate 
to  Jupiter  in  the  direction  M  P.  The  one,  therefore,  it  might 
seem  to  be  plausibly  argued,  will  be  dragged  forward, 
whenever  the  other  is  pulled  back  in  its  orbit  The  inference 
is  correct,  so  far  as  the  general  and  final  result  goes  ;  but  the 
reasoning  by  which  it  would,  on  the  first  glance,  appear  to  be 
thus  summarily  established  is  fallacious,  or  at  least  incomplete. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  whatever  momentum  Jupiter  com- 
municates directly  to  Saturn,  Saturn  communicates  an  equal 
momentum  to  Jupiter  in  an  opposite  linear  direction.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  absolute  motions  of  the  two  planets  in  space 
that  we  are  now  concerned,  but  with  the  relative  motion  of 
each  separately,  with  respect  to  the  sun  regarded  as  at  reet. 
The  perturbative  forces  (the  forces  which  disturb  these  relative 
motions)  do  not  act  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  planets 
(art.  614.).     In  the  reasoning  thus  objected  to,  the  attraction 
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of  each  on  the  sun  has  been  left  out  of  the  account  ^,  and  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that  these  attractions  neutralize  and 
destroy  each  other's  effects  in  considerable  periods  of  time^ 
as  bearing  upon  the  result  in  question.  Suppose  then  that 
we  for  a  moment  abandon  the  point  of  view^  in  which  we 
have  hitherto  all  along  considered  the  subject,  and  regard  the 
sun  as  free  to  move,  and  liable  to  be  displaced  bj  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  two  planets.  Then  will  the  movements  of  all  be 
performed  about  the  common  center  of  gravity,  just  as  they 
would  have  been  about  the  sun's  center  regarded  as  inmio- 
veable,  the  sun  all  the  while  circulating  in  a  small  orbit  (with 
a  motion  compounded  of  the  two  elliptic  motions  it  would 
have  in  virtue  of  their  separate  attractions)  about  the  same 
center.  Now  in  this  case  M  still  disturbs  P,  and  P,  M,  but 
the  whole  disturbing  force  now  acts  along  their  line  of  junction, 
and  since  it  remains  time  that  whatever  momentum  M  gene- 
rates in  P,  P  will  generate  the  same  in  M  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  it  will  also  be  strictly  true  that,  so  far  as  a  disturb- 
ance of  their  elliptic  motions  about  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  system  is  alone  regardedy  whatever  disturbance 
of  velocity  is  generated  in  the  one,  a  contrary  disturbance  of 
velocity  (only  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  masses  and  modified, 
though  never  contradicted,  by  the  directions  in  which  they 
are  respectively  moving),  will  be  generated  in  the  other. 
Now  when  we  are  considering  only  inequalities  of  long  period 
comprehending  many  complete  revolutions  of  both  planets, 
and  which  arise  from  changes  in  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
affecting  their  mean  motions^  it  matters  not  whether  we 
suppose  these  motions  performed  about  the  common  center 
of  gravity,  or  about  the  sun,  which  never  departs  from 
that  center  to  any  material  extent  (the  mass  of  the  sun 
being  such  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  planets,  that 
that  center  always  lies  within  his  surface).     The  mean  motion 


*  We  are  here  reading  a  sort  of  recantation.  In  the  edition  of  183S  the 
remarkable  result  in  question  u  sought  to  be  established  by  this  Ticioua  reason* 
ing.  'Ilic  mistake  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  is  so  apt  to  haunt  the  ideas  of 
beginners  in  this  department  of  physics,  that  it  is  worth  while  ezpreaslj  to  warn 

tliem  against  it. 
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therefore,  regarded  as  the  average  angular  yelociiy  during  a 
revolution,  is  the  same  whether  estimated  by  reference  to  the 
sun's  center,  or  to  the  center  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  wordii» 
the  relative  mean  motion  referred  to  the  sun  is  identical  with 
the  absolute  mean  motion  referred  to  the  center  of  gravity. 

(724.)  This  reasoning  applies  equally  to  every  case  of 
mutual  disturbance  resulting  in  a  long  inequality  such  as  may 
arise  from  a  slow  and  long-continued  periodical  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  axes,  and  geometers  have  accordingly 
demonstrated  as  a  consequence  from  it,  that  the  proportion 
in  which  such  inequalities  affect  the  longitudes  of  the  two 
planets  concerned,  or  the  maxima  of  the  excesses  and  defects 
of  their  longitudes  above  and  below  their  elliptic  valoet, 
thence  arising,  in  each,  are  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  masses  multiplied  by  the  square  roots  of  the  miyor 
axes  of  their  orbits,  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by  observ- 
ation, and  will  be  found  verified  in  the  instance  immediately 
in  question  as  nearly  as  the  uncertainty  still  subsisting  as  to 
the  masses  of  the  two  planets  will  permit. 

(725.)  The  inequality  in  question,  as  has  been  observed  in 
general,  (art  7 18.)  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not  for  the 
partial  compensation  which  is  operated  in  it  in  evexy  triple 
conjunction  of  the  planets.  Suppose 
P  Q  R  to  be  Saturn's  orbit,  and 
pqr  Jupiter's;  and  suppose  a  con- 
junction to  take  place  at  P/?,  on  the 
line  S  A ;  a  second  at  123^  distance., 
on  the  line  S  B;  a  third  at  246''  dis- 
tance, on  S  C  ;  and  the  next  at  368^ 
on  S  D.  Thb  last-mentioned  con- 
junction, taking  place  nearly  in  the 
situation  of  the  first,  will  produce 
nearly  a  repetition  of  the  first  effect  in  retarding  or  accelerating 
the  planets;  but  the  other  two,  being  in  the  most  remote 
situations  possible  from  the  first,  will  happen  under  entirely 
different  circumstances  as  to  the  position  of  the  perihelia  of 
the  orbits.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  a  presentation  of  the  one 
planet  to  the  other  in  conjunction,  in  a  variety  of  sitnationl^ 
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tends  to  produce  compensation ;  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  compensation  which  can  be  produced  by 
only  three  conjunctions  is  when  they  are  thus  equally  dis- 
tributed round  the  center.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  amount  of  perturbation  which  is  thus  accumulated  in 
each  triple  conjunction,  but  only  that  small  part  which  is  left 
uncompensated  by  the  intermediate  ones.  The  reader,  who 
possesses  already  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceiye  how  this  consideration  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  that  part  of  the  geometrical  investigation  of  this 
iuequality  which  leads  us  to  seek  its  expression  in  terms  of 
the  third  order,  or  involving  the  cubes  and  products  of  three 
dimensions  of  the  excentricities  and  inclinations;  and  how 
the  continual  accumulation  of  small  quantities,  during  long 
periods,  corresponds  to  what  geometers  intend  when  they 
speak  of  small  terms  receiving  great  accessions  of  magnitude 
by  the  introduction  of  large  coefficients  in  the  process  of 
integration. 

(726.)  Similar  considerations  apply  to  every  case  of  ap- 
proximate commensurability  which  can  take  place  among  the 
mean  motions  of  any  two  planets.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that 
which  obtains  between  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  and 
Venus,  — 13  times  the  period  of  Venus  being  very  nearly 
''qual  to  8  times  that  of  the  earth.  This  gives  rise  to  an  ex- 
tremely near  coincidence  of  every  fifth  conjunction,  in  the 
same  parts  of  each  orbit  (within  7777th  part  of  a  circum- 
ference), and  therefore  to  a  correspondingly  extensive  accu- 
mulation of  the  resulting  uncompensated  perturbation.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  part  of  the  perturbation  thus  accu- 
mulated is  only  that  which  remains  outstanding  after  passing 
the  equalizing  ordeal  of  five  conjunctions  equ^y  distributed 
round  the  circle ;  or,  in  the  language  of  geometers,  is  de- 
pendent on  powers  and  producta  of  the  excentricities  and 
inclinations  of  the  fifth  order.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
minute,  and  the  whole  resulting  inequality,  according  to  the 
elaborate  calculations  of  Mr.  Airy,  to  whom  it  owes  its  de- 
tection, amounts  to  no  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  its  maximum, 
while  its  period  is  no  less  than  240  years.     This  example  will 
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Bcrve  to  show  to  what  minuteness  these  enquiries  have  been 
carried  in  the  planetary  theory. 

(727.)  That  variations  of  long  period  arising  in  the  way 
above  described  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  dmilariy 
periodical  displacements  of  the  upper  focus,  equivalent  in  their 
effect  to  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  magnitude  of  tho 
excentricity^  and  in  the  position  of  the  line  of  apsides,  ia 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  motion 
of  the  upper  focus  under  the  influence  of  the  disturbing  foicea. 
In  the  case  of  circular  orbits  the  mean  place  of  H  coincidea 
with  S  the  center  of  the  sun,  but  if  the  orbits  have  any  inde- 
pendent ellipticity,  this  coincidence  will  no  longer  exist — and 
the  mean  place  of  the  upper  focus  will  come  to  be  inferred 
from  the  average  of  all  the  situations  which  it  actually  holds 
during  an  entire  revolution.  Now  the  fixity  of  this  point 
depends  on  the  equality  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  cus- 
pidated curves,  and  consequent  equality  of  excurrion  of 
the  focus  in  each  particular  direction,  in  every  snooessive 
situation  of  the  line  of  conjunction.  But  if  there  be  some 
one  line  of  conjunction  in  which  these  excursions  are  greater 
in  any  one  particular  direction  than  in  another,  the 
place  of  the  focus  will  be  displaced,  and  if  this  process  be 
peated,  that  mean  place  will  continue  to  deviate  more  and 
more  from  its  original  position,  and  thus  will  arise  a  circa- 
lation  of  the  mean  place  of  the  focus  for  a  revolution  about 
another  mean  situation,  the  average  of  all  the  former  mean 
places  during  a  complete  cycle  of  conjunctions.  Suppoung 
S  to  be  the  sun,  O  the  situation  the  upper  focus  would  have^ 
had  these  inequalities  no  existence,  and  H  K  the  path  of  the 
upper  focus,  which  it  pursues  about  O  by  reason  of  them, 
then  it  is  evident  that  in  the  comve  of  a  complete  cyde  of 
the  inequality  in  question,  the  excentricity  will  have  fluc- 
tuated between  the  extreme  limits  S  J  and  S I  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  longer  axis  between  the  extreme  positi(m  S  U 
and  S  K,  and  that  if  we  suppose  ijhk  to  be  the  corresponding 
mean  places  of  the  focus,  ij  wiU  be  the  extent  of  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  mean  excentricity,  and  the  angle  hsk,  that  of  the 
longitude  of  the  jierigce. 
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(728.)  The  periods  then  in  which  these  fluctuations  go 
through  their  phases  are  necessarily  equal  in  duration  with 
that  of  the  inequality  in  longitude,  with  which  they  stand  in 
connection.  But  it  hy  no  means  follows  that  their  maxima 
all  coincide.  The  variation  of  the  axis  to  which  that  of  the 
mean  motion  corresponds,  depends  on  the  tangential  force  only 
whose  maximum  is  not  at  conjunction  or  opposition,  but  at 
points  remote  from  either,  while  the  excentricity  depends 
both  on  the  normal  and  tangential  forces,  the  maximum  of  the 
former  of  which  is  at  the  conjunction.  That  particular  con- 
junction therefore,  which  is  most  influential  on  the  axis,  is 
not  so  on  the  excentricity,  so  that  it  can  by  no  means  be 
concluded  that  either  the  maximum  value  of  the  axis  coincides 
with  the  maximum,  or  the  minimum  of  the  excentricity,  or 
with  the  greatest  excursion  to  or  fro  of  the  line  of  apsides 
from  its  mean  situation,  all  that  can  be  safely  asserted  is,  that 
as  either  the  axis  or  the  excentricity  of  the  one  orbit  varies, 
that  of  the  other  will  vary  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(729.)  The  primary  elements  of  the  lunar  and  planetary 
orbits,  which  may  be  regarded  as  variable,  are  the  lon^tude 
of  the  node,  the  inclination,  the  axis,  excentricity,  longitude 
of  the  perihelion,  and  epoch  (art  496.).  In  the  foregoing 
articles  we  have  shown  in  what  manner  each  of  the  first  five 
of  these  elements  are  made  to  vary,  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  perturbing  forces.  It  remains  to  explain  in  what  maimer 
the  last  comes  to  be  affected  by  them.  And  here  it  is  neces- 
8ar}%  in  the  first  instance,  to  remove  some  degree  of  obecority 
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which  may  be  tliought  to  hang  about  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  itself  is  to  be  understood  in  speaking  of  an  orbit,  every 
other  element  of  which  is  regarded  as  in  a  continual  state  of 
variation.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  were  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cess of  calculation  described  in  arts.  499.  and  500.  by  which  a 
planet's  heliocentric  longitude  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  computed 
for  a  given  time ;  and  setting  out  with  a  heliocentric  longitude 
ascertained  by  observation,  all  the  other  elements  being  Imown, 
we  were  to  calculate  either  what  mean  longitude  the  planet 
had  at  a  ^ven  epochal  time,  or,  which  would  come  to  the  same 
thing,  at  what  moment  of  time  (thenceforward  to  be  assumed 
as  an  epoch)  it  had  a  given  mean  longitude.  It  is  evident 
that  by  this  means  the  epoch,  if  not  otherwise  known,  would 
become  known,  whether  we  consider  it  as  the  moment  of  time 
corresponding  to  a  convenient  mean  longitude,  or  as  the  mean 
longitude  corresponding  to  a  convenient  time.  The  latter  way 
of  considering  it  has  some  advantages  in  respect  of  general 
convenience,  and  astronomers  are  in  agreement  in  employing, 
as  an  element  under  the  title  **  Epoch  of  the  mean  lon^tude;," 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  planet  so  computed  for  a  fixed  date ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  commencement  of  the  year  1800,  mean 
time  at  a  ^ven  place.  Supposing  now  all  the  elements  of  the 
orbit  invariable,  if  we  were  to  go  through  this  reverse  process^ 
and  thus  ascertain  the  epoch  (so  defined)  from  any  number  of 
different  perfectly  correct  heliocentric  longitudes,  it  is  dear 
we  should  always  come  to  the  same  result.  One  and  the 
same  **  epoch  "  would  come  out  from  all  the  calculations. 

(730.)  Considering  then  the  ''epoch''  in  this  light,  aa 
merely  a  result  of  this  reversed  process  of  calculation,  and  not 
as  the  direct  result  of  an  observation  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose at  the  precise  epochal  moment  of  time,  (which  would  be^ 
generally  speaking,  impracticable,)  it  might  be  concdved 
subject  to  variation  in  two  distinct  ways,  viz.  dependentlj 
and  independently.  Dependently  it  must  vary,  as  a  neceasaiy 
consequence  of  Ihe  variation  of  the  other  elements;  because, 
if  setting  out  from  one  and  the  same  observed  heliocentrio 
longitude  of  the  planet,  we  calculate  back  to  the  epoch  with 
two  different  sets  of  intermediate  elements,  the  one  set  o<m- 
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sistiiig  of  those  which  it  had  immediately  before  its  arriyal  at 
that  longitude,  the  other  that  which  it  takes  up  immediately 
after  (t.  e.  with  an  unvaried  and  a  varied  system),  we  cannot 
(unless  by  singular  accident  of  mutual  counteraction)  arrive 
at  the  same  result ;  and  the  difference  of  the  results  is  evi- 
dently the  variation  of  the  epocL  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  vary  independently ;  for  since  this  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  imvaried  and  varied  epochs  can  become 
known,  and  as  both  result  from  direct  processes  of  calculation 
involving  only  given  data,  the  results  can  only  differ  by 
reason  of  the  difference  of  those  data.  Or  we  may  argue 
thus.  The  change  in  the  path  of  the  planet,  and  its  place  in 
that  path  so  changed,  at  any  futiure  time  (supposing  it  to 
undergo  no  further  variation),  are  entirely  owing  to  the  change 
in  its  velocity  and  direction,  produced  by  the  disturbing 
forces  at  the  point  of  disturbance ;  now  these  latter  changes 
(as  we  have  above  seen)  are  completely  represented  by  the 
momentary  change  in  the  situation  of  the  upper  focus,  taken 
in  combination  with  the  momentary  variation  in  the  plane  of 
the  orbit ;  and  these  therefore  express  the  total  effect  of  the 
disturbing  forces.  There  is,  therefore,  no  direct  and  specific 
action  on  the  epoch  as  an  independent  variable.  It  is  simply 
left  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the 
mode  already  indicated. 

(731.)  Nevertheless,  should  the  effects  of  perturbation  by 
inducing  changes  on  these  other  elements  affect  the  mean  lon- 
gitude of  the  planet  in  any  other  w&y  than  can  be  considered 
as  properly  taken  account  of,  by  the  varied  periodic  time  due 
to  a  change  of  axis,  such  effects  must  be  r^arded  as  incident 
on  the  epoch.  This  is  the  case  with  a  very  curious  class  of 
perturbations  which  we  are  now  to  conoder,  and  which  have 
their  origin  in  an  alteration  of  the  average  distance  at  which 
the  disturbed  body  is  found  at  every  instant  of  a  complete 
revolution,  distinct  from,  and  not  brought  about  by  the 
A  ariation  of  the  major  semi-axis,  or  momentary  ^*  mean  dis^ 
tance'*^  which  is  an  imaginary  magnitude,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  average  of  the  actual  distances  now 
contemplated.     Perturbations  of  this  class  (likft  the  mocm's 
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variation^  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected)  are  in- 
dependent on  the  excentricity  of  the  disturbed  orbit ;  for  which 
reason  we  shall  simplify  our  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  supposing  that  orbit  to  have  no  permanent  excen- 
tricity, the  upper  focus  in  its  successive  displacements  merely 
revolving  about  a  mean  position  coincident  with  the  lower. 
Wc  shall  also  suppose  M  very  distant,  as  in  the  lunar  theoiy. 

(732.)  Referring  to  what  is  said  in  arts.  706.  and  707.,  and 
to  the  figures  accompanying  those  articles,  and  considering 
first  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force,  we  see  that  bewlea  the 
effect  of  tliat  force  in  changing  the  length  of  the  axis,  and 
consequently  the  periodic  time,  it  causes  the  upper  focus  H  to 
describe,  in  each  revolution  of  P,  a  four-cusped  curve,  a,  d,b,e, 
about  S,  all  whose  intercuspidal  arcs  are  similar  and  equaL 
This  supposes  M  fixed,  and  at  an  invariable  distance, —  suppo- 
sitions which  simplify  the  relations  of  the  subject,  and  (as  we 
sliall  afterwards  show)  do  not  affect  the  general  nature  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn.  In  virtue,  then,  of  the  excentricitj 
thus  ^ven  rise  to,  P  will  be  at  the  perigee  of  its  momentaiy 
ellipse  at  syzygies  and  in  its  apogee  at  quadratures.  Apart, 
therefore^  from  the  change  arising  from  the  variation  of  axis, 
the  distance  of  P  from  S  will  be  less  at  syzygies,  and  greater 
at  quadratures,  than  in  the  original  circle.  But  the  average 
of  all  the  distances  during  a  whole  revolution  will  be  un- 
altered ;  because  the  distances  of  a,  ef,  &,  e  from  S  being 
equal,  and  the  arcs  synunetrical,  the  approach  in  and  about 
perigee  will  be  equal  to  the  recess  in  and  about  apogee.  And* 
in  like  manner,  the  effect  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
length  of  the  axis  itself,  on  the  average  in  question,  is  nilj 
l)ecause  the  alternate  increases  and  decreases  of  that  length 
balance  each  other  in  a  complete  revolution.  Thus  we  aee 
that  the  tangential  force  is  excluded  from  all  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  class  of  perturbations  now  under  consideration* 

(733.)  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  normal  force.  In 
virtue  of  the  action  of  that  force  the  upper  focus  describes,  in 
each  revolution  of  P,  the  four-cusped  curve  (Jig.  art  707.), 
whose  intercuspidal  arcs  are  alternately  of  very  unequal 
extent,  arising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  longer  duration  and 
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greater  energy  of  the  outward  than  of  the  inward  action  of  the 
disturbing  force.  Although,  therefore,  in  perigee  at  syzygies 
and  in  apogee  at  quadratures,  the  apogeal  recess  is  much 
greater  than  the  perigeal  approach,  inasmuch  bs  Sd  greatly 
exceeds  S  a.  On  the  average  of  a  whole  revolution,  then,  the 
recesses  will  preponderate,  and  the  average  distance  will  there- 
fore be  greater  in  the  disturbed  than  in  the  undisturbed  orbit. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conclusion  is  quite  independent 
of  any  change  in  the  length  of  the  axis,  which  the  normal  force 
has  no  power  to  produce. 

(734.)  But  neither  does  the  normal  force  operate  any 
change  of  linear  velocity  in  the  disturbed  body.  When 
carried  out,  therefore,  by  the  effect  of  that  force  to  a  greater 
distance  from  S,  the  angular  velocity  of  its  motion  round  S 
will  be  diminished :  and  contrariwise  when  brought  nearer. 
The  average  of  all  the  momentary  angular  motions,  therefore, 
will  decrease  with  the  increase  in  that  of  the  momentary 
distances ;  and  in  a  higher  ratio,  since  the  angular  velocity, 
under  an  equable  description  of  areas,  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  the  disturbing  force,  being  (in  the 
case  supposed)  directed  to  or  from  the  center,  does  not  disturb 
that  equable  description  (art.  616.).  Consequently,  on  the 
average  of  a  whole  revolution,  the  angular  motion  is  slower, 
and  therefore  the  time  of  completing  a  revolution,  and  returning 
to  the  same  longitude,  longer  than  in  the  undisturbed  orbit, 
and  that  independent  of  and  without  any  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  momentary  axis,  and  the  "periodic  time"  or  "mean 
motion"  dependent  thereon.  We  leave  to  the  reader  to  follow 
out  (as  is  easy  to  do)  the  same  train  of  reasoning  in  the  cases 
of  planetary  perturbation,  when  M  is  not  very  remote,  and 
when  it  is  interior  to  the  disturbed  orbit.  In  the  latter  case 
the  preponderant  effect  changes  from  a  retardation  of  angular 
velocity  to  an  acceleration,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  average 
dimensions  of  P's  orbit  to  a  contractioiL 

(735.)  The  above  is  an  accurate  analysis,  according  to 
strict  dynamical  principles,  of  an  effect  which,  speaking  roughly, 
may  be  assimilated  to  an  alteration  of  M's  gravitation  towards 
S  by  the  mean  preponderant  amount  of  the  outward  and 

I  I 
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inward  action  of  the  normal  forces  constantly  exerted — nearly 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  body  were 
formed  into  a  rmg  of  uniform  thickness,  concentric  with  S* 
and  of  such  diameter  as  to  exert  an  action  on  P  eyerjrwhere 
equal  to  such  mean  preponderant  force,  and  in  the  aame 
direction  as  to  inwards  or  outwards.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
action  of  such  a  ring  on  P,  will  be  the  difference  of  its  attrac- 
tions on  the  two  points  P  and  S,  of  which  the  latter  occupies 
its  center,  the  former  is  excentric.  Now  the  attraction  of  a 
ring  on  its  center  is  manifestly  equal  in  all  directions,  and 
therefore,  estimated  in  any  one  direction,  is  zera  On  the 
other  hand,  on  a  point  P  out  of  its  center,  if  within  the  ring, 
the  resulting  attraction  will  always  be  outwardsy  towards  the 
nearest  point  of  the  ring,  or  directly  from  the  center**  Bat 
if  P  lie  without  the  ring,  the  resulting  force  will  act  always 
inwardsy  urging  P  towards  its  center.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  mean  effect  of  the  radial  force  of  the  ring  will  be  different 
in  its  direction,  according  as  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body 
is  exterior  or  interior  to  that  of  the  disturbed.     In  the  farmer 


*  As  this  is  a  proposition  which  the  equilibrium  uf  Saturn's  ring  renders  not 
morelj  s|)eculative  or  illustrative,  it  will  be  well  to  demonstrate  it;  which  womj 
be  done  very  simply,  and  without  the  aid  of  anj  calculus.  Coneeive  a  spherical 
shell,  and  a  point  within  it:  every  line  passing  through  the  point,  and  termi- 
nating both  ways  in  the  shell,  will,  of  course,  be  equally  inclined  to  ita  aoHaee 
at  cither  end,  being  a  chord  of  a  spherical  surface,  and,  therefore  ■ymmetriodlj 
related  to  all  its  parts.  Now,  conceive  a  small  double  cone,  or  pyramid,  having 
its  apex  at  the  point,  and  formed  by  the  conical  motion  of  such  a  line  round  tho 
point.  Then  will  the  two  portions  of  the  spherical  shell,  which  form  tho  boaes 
of  both  the  cones,  or  pyramids,  be  similar  and  equally  inelincd  to  their  aiea. 
Therefore  their  areas  will  be  to  each  other  ns  the  squares  of  their  distanoM  from 
the  common  apex.  Therefore  their  attractions  on  it  will  be  equal,  bceauae  tho 
attraction  is  as  the  attracting  matter  directly,  and  the  square  of  its  distanec  in* 
versely.  Now,  these  attractions  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  tbcrefure  eoantor- 
act  each  other,  llierefbre  the  point  is  in  equilibrium  between  them ;  and  aa 
the  same  is  true  of  every  such  pair  of  areas  into  which  the  spherical  tbellcao  ba 
broken  up,  therefore  the  point  will  be  in  equilibrium  Aoreecr  stfaafarf  witkm 
such  a  spherical  shell.  Now  take  a  ring,  and  treat  it  similarly,  breaking  ita  cir* 
cumfercnce  up  into  pairs  of  elements,  the  bases  of  trinngka  formed  by  linco 
passing  through  the  attracted  point.  Here  the  attracting  elementa  being  Km«§^ 
not  iurfaceM,  are  in  the  simpU  ratio  of  the  distanci-s,  not  the  dupiieaie,  aa  thew 
should  be  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  maintained 
but  the  nearest  elements  will  have  the  superiority,  and  the  point  will,  on  tha 
whole,  be  urged  towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring.  The  s.ime  ia  true  €€ 
every  linear  ring,  and  is  therefore  true  of  any  assemblage  of  oonecntrie  onca 
forming  a  flat  annulus,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
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case  it  will  act  in  diminution^  in  the  latter  in  augmentation 
of  the  central  gravity. 

(736.)  Regarding,  still,  only  the  mean  effect,  as  produced 
in  a  great  number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  increase  of  central  force  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  diminution  of  periodic  time  and  distance  of  a  body 
revolving  with  a  stated  velocity,  and  vice  versd.  This,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  radial 
part  of  the  disturbing  force,  when  exactly  analyzed.  It  alters 
permanently,  and  by  a  certain  mean  amount,  the  distances 
and  times  of  revolution  of  all  the  bodies  composing  the 
planetary  system,  from  what  they  would  be,  did  each  planet 
circulate  about  the  sun  uninfluenced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
rest ;  the  angular  motion  of  the  interior  bodies  of  the  system 
being  thus  rendered  less,  and  those  of  the  exterior  greater, 
than  on  that  supposition.  The  latter  effect,  indeed,  might  be 
at  once  concluded  from  this  obvious  consideration, — that  all 
the  planets  revolving  Interiorly  to  any  orbit  may  be  considered 
as  adding  to  the  general  aggregate  of  the  attracting  matter 
within,  which  is  not  the  less  eflScient  for  being  distributed 
over  space,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  circulation. 

(737.)  This  effect,  however,  is  one  which  we  have  no  means 
of  measuring,  or  even  of  detecting,  otherwise  than  by  calcu- 
lation. For  our  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  the  planets  is 
drawn  &om  observations  made  on  them  in  their  actual  state, 
and  therefore  under  the  influence  of  this,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  constant  part  of  the  perturbative  action. 
Their  observed  mean  motions  are  therefore  affected  by  the 
whole  amount  of  its  influence ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  dis* 
tinguishing  tins  by  observation  from  the  direct  effect  of  the 
sun's  attraction,  with  which  it  is  blended.  Our  knowledge, 
however,  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  assures  us  that  it  is 
extremely  small ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  all  which  it  is  at  all 
important  to  us  to  know,  in  the  theory  of  their  motions. 

(738.)  The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon,  in  like 
manner,  tends,  by  its  mean  influence  during  many  successive 
revolutions  of  both  bodies,  to  increase  permanently  the 
moon's  distance  and  periodic  time.     But  this  general  average 
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is  not  established,  either  in  the  case  of  the  moon  or  planets^ 
without  a  series  of  surbordinate  fluctuations,  which  we  have 
purposely  neglected  to  take  account  of  in  the  above  reasoning, 
and  which  obviously  tend,  in  the  average  of  a  great  multitude 
of  revolutions,  to  neutralize  each  other.  In  the  lunar  tiieory, 
however,  some  of  these  subordinate  fluctuations  are  very 
sensible  to  obsen^ation.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is 
the  moon's  annual  equation ;  so  called  because  it  consists  in 
an  alternate  increase  and  decrease  in  her  longitude,  corre- 
sponding with  the  earth's  situation  in  its  annual  orbit ;  t.  e. 
to  its  angular  distance  from  the  perihelion,  and  therefore 
having  a  year  instead  of  a  month,  or  aliquot  part  of  a  month, 
for  its  period.  To  understand  the  mode  of  its  production, 
let  us  suppose  the  sun,  still  holding  a  fixed  position  in  lon- 
gitude, to  approach  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth.  Then 
will  all  its  disturbing  forces  be  gradually  increased  in  a  very 
high  ratio  compared  with  the  diminution  of  the  cUstance 
(being  inversely  as  its  cube;  so  that  its  effects  of  every 
kind  are  three  times  greater  in  respect  of  any  change  of 
distance,  than  they  would  be  by  the  simple  law  of  pro- 
jx)rtionality).  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  focus  H  (art. 
707.)  in  the  act  of  describing  each  intercuspidal  arc  of  the 
curve  a,  cf,  b,  e,  will  be  continually  carried  out  farther  and 
farther  from  S ;  and  the  curve,  instead  of  returning  into 
itself  at  the  end  of  each  revolution,  will  open  out  into  a  sort 
of  cuspidated  spiral,  as  in  the  figure 
annexed.  Retracing  now  the  reason- 
ing of  art.  733.  as  adapted  to  this  state 
of  things,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  long 
as  this  dilatation  goes  on,  so  long  will 
the  difference  between  M's  recess  from 
S  in  aphelio  and  its  approach  in  perihelio  (which  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  consecutive  long  and  short  semidiametCFB  of 
this  curve)  also  continue  to  increase,  and  with  it  the  average 
of  the  distances  of  M  from  S  in  a  whole  revolution,  and 
consequcntiy  aUo  the  time  of  performing  such  a  revolution. 
The  reverse  process  will  go  on  as  the  sun  again  recedes. 
Thus  it  appears  thnt,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  earth,  the 
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mean  angular  motion  of  the  moon  on  the  average  of  a  whole 
revolution  will  diminiah,  and  the  duration  of  each  lunation 
will  therefore  exceed  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  vice  versd. 

(739.)  The  moon's  orbit  being  suppoeed  circidar,  the  sun's 
orbitual  motion  will  have  no  otiier  effect  than  to  keep  the 
moon  longer  imder  the  influence  of  every  gradation  of  the 
disturbing  force,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  his 
situation  in  lon^tude  remained  unaltered  (art  711).  The 
same  effects,  therefore,  will  take  place  only  on  an  increased 
scale  in  the  proportion  of  the  increased  time;  ue.^  in  the 
proportion  of  the  synodic  to  the  adereal  revolution  of  the 
iiioon.  Observation  confirms  these  results,  and  assigns  to  the 
inequality  in  question  a  maTimum  value  of  between  lO^  and 
1  r,  by  which  the  moon  is  at  one  time  in  advance  of,  and  at 
another  behind,  its  mean  place,  in  consequence  of  this  per- 
turbation. 

(740.)  To  this  class  of  inequalities  we  must  refer  one  of 
great  importance,  and  extending  over  an  immense  period  of 
time,  known  by  the  name  of  the  secular  acceleration  of  the 
vwojCs  mean  motion.  It  had  been  observed  by  Dr.  HaUey, 
on  comparing  together  the  records  of  the  most  ancient  lunar 
eclipses  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers  with  those  of  modem 
times^  that  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  at  present  is 
sensibly  shorter  than  at  that  remote  epoch ;  and  this  result 
was  confirmed  by  a  further  comparison  of  both  sets  of 
observations  with  those  of  the  Arabian  astronomers  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  appeared,  from  these  0(mb- 
parisons,  that  the  rate  at  which  the  moon's  mean  motion 
increases  is  about  11  seconds  per  century, — a  quantity  small 
in  itself,  but  becoming  considerable  by  its  accumulation 
during  a  succession  of  ages.  This  remarkable  fieust,  like  the 
great  equation  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  been  long  the 
bubjcct  of  toilsome  investigation  to  geometers.  Indeed,  so 
difficult  did  it  appear  to  render  any  exact  account  o^  that 
wliile  some  were  on  the  point  of  again  declaring  the  theory 
of  gravity  inadequate  to  its  explanation,  others  were  fixr 
rejecting  altogether  the  evidence  on  which  it  rested,  although 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  on  which  moat  historical  events 
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are  credited*  It  was  in  this  dilemma  that  Laplace  once 
more  stepped  in  to  rescue  physical  astronomy  firom  ita 
reproach^  by  pointing  out  the  real  cause  of  the  phnmmienoii 
in  question,  which,  when  so  explained,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  instructive  in  the  whole  range  of  our  subject^ — 
one  which  leads  our  speculations  farther  into  the  past  and 
future,  and  points  to  longer  vistas  in  the  dim  perspectiye  of 
changes  which  our  system  has  undergone  and  is  yet  to 
undergo,  than  any  other  which  observation  asusted  by  theoiy 
has  developed. 

(741.)  The  year  is  not  an  exact  number  of  lunatioDa  It 
consists  of  twelve  and  a  fraction.  Supposing  then  the  son 
and  moon  to  set  out  firom  conjunction  together;  at  the 
twelfth  conjunction  subsequent  the  sun  will  not  have  re- 
turned precisely  to  the  same  point  of  its  annual  orbit,  but 
will  fall  somewhat  short  of  it,  and  at  the  thirteenth  will  have 
overpassed  it.  Hence  in  twelve  lunations  the  gain  of 
lon^tude  during  the  first  half  year  will  be  somewhat  under 
and  in  thirteen  somewhat  over-compensated.  In  twenty- 
six  it  will  be  nearly  twice  as  much  over-compensated,  in 
thirty-nine  not  quite  so  nearly  three  times  as  much,  and  00 
on,  until,  after  a  certain  number  of  such  multiples  of  a  lunation 
have  elapsed,  the  sun  will  be  found  half  a  revolution  in 
advance,  and  in  place  of  receding  farther  at  the  expiration  of 
the  next,  it  will  have  begun  to  approacL  From  this  time 
every  succeeding  cycle  will  destroy  some  portion  of  that  over- 
compensation, until  a  complete  revolution  of  the  sun  in  exoesa 
shall  be  accomplished.  Thus  arises  a  subordinate  or  rather 
supplementary  inequality,  having  for  its  period  as  many  years 
as  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  deficient  arc  into  a  whole 
revolution,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  much  more  exact 
compensation  will  have  been  operated,  and  so  on*  Tbna 
after  a  moderate  number  of  years  an  almost  perfect  com- 
pensation will  be  effected,  and  if  we  extend  our  views  to 
centuries  we  may  consider  it  as  quite  sa  Such  at  least 
would  be  the  case  if  the  solar  ellipse  were  invariable. 
But  that  ellipse  is  kept  in  a  continual  but  excessively  bIow 
ptnte  of  change  by  the  action  of  the  planets  on  the  earth* 
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Its  axis,  it  is  true,  remains  unaltered;  but  its  excentridty 
is,  and  has  been  since  the  earliest  ages,  diminishing;  and 
this  diminution  will  continue  (there  is  little  reason  to  doubt) 
till  the  excentricity  is  annihilated  altogether,  and  the  earth's 
orbit  becomes  a  perfect  circle;  after  which  it  will  again 
open  out  into  an  ellipse,  the  excentricity  will  again  in- 
crease, attain  a  certain  moderate  amount,  and  then  again 
decrease.  The  time  required  for  these  evolutions,  though 
calculable,  has  not  been  calculated,  farther  than  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands 
of  years.  It  is  a  period,  in  short,  in  which  the  whole  history 
of  astronomy  and  of  the  human  race  occupies  but  as  it  were 
a  point,  during  which  all  its  changes  are  to  be  r^arded  as 
unifonn.  Now,  it  is  by  this  variation  in  the  excentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  that  the  secular  acceleration  of  he  moon  is 
caused.  The  compensation  above  spoken  of  (even  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries)  will  now,  we  see,  be  only  imperfectly 
effected,  owing  to  this  slow  shifting  of  one  of  the  essential 
data.  The* steps  of  restoration  are  no  longer  identical  with, 
nor  equal  to,  those  of  change.  The  struggle  up  hill  is  not 
maintained  on  equal  terms  with  the  downwaid  tendency. 
The  ground  is  all  the  while  slowly  sliding  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  antagonists.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  earth's 
excentricity  is  diminishing,  a  preponderance  is  given  to  the 
re-action  over  the  action;  and  it  is  not  till  that  diminution 
shall  cease,  that  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  the  process  of 
ultimate  restoration  will  commence.  Meanwhile,  a  minute, 
outstanding,  and  uncompensated  effect  in  &vour  of  accele- 
ration is  left  at  each  recurrence,  or  near  recurrence,  of  the 
same  configurations  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  solar 
perigee.  These  accumulate,  and  at  length  affect  the  moon's 
lon^tude  to  an  extent  not  to  be  overlooked* 

(742.)  The  phenomenon,  of  which  we  have  now  given  an 
account,  is  another  and  very  striking  example  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  periodic  change  fiN>m  one  part  of  a  system  to 
another.  The  planets,  with  one  exception,  have  no  direct 
appretiable  action  on  the  lunar  motions  as  referred  to  the 
earth.     Their  masses  are  too  small,  and  Uieir  distances  too 
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great,  for  their  difference  of  action  on  the  moon  and  earth 
ever  to  become  sensible.  Yet  their  effect  on  the  earth's 
orbit  is  thus,  we  see,  propagated  through  the  sun  to  that  of 
the  moon ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  transmitted 
effect  thus  indirectly  produced  on  the  angle  described  by  the 
moon  round  the  eardi  is  more  senable  to  observation  than 
that  directly  produced  by  them  on  the  angle  described  by  the 
earth  round  the  sun. 

(743.)  Referring'  to  the  reasoning  of  art  738.,  we  shall 
perceive  that  if,  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  its  elliptic 
motion,  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  be  subject  to  a 
periodical  increase  and  decrease,  that  variation  will  give  rise 
to  a  lunar  inequality  of  equal  period  analogous  to  the  annual 
equation.  It  thus  happens  that  very  minute  changes  im- 
pressed on  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  by  ^e  direct  action  of  the 
planets,  (provided  their  periods,  though  not  properiy  speaking 
secular,  be  of  considerable  length,)  may  make  themselves 
sensible  in  the  lunar  motions.  The  longitude  of  that  satellite^ 
as  observed  from  the  earth,  is,  in  fact,  singularly  sensible  to 
this  kind  of  reflected  action,  which  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  principle  of  forced  vibrations  laid  down  in  art. 
(650.).  The  reason  of  this  will  be  readily  apprehended^  if 
we  consider  that  however  trifling  the  increase  of  her  longitude 
which  would  arise  in  a  single  revolution,  from  a  minute  and 
almost  infinitesimal  increase  of  her  mean  angular  velocity, 
that  increase  is  not  only  repeated  in  each  subsequent  revo- 
lution, but  is  reinforced  during  each  by  a  similar  fi^sh  ac* 
cession  of  angular  motion  generated  in  its  lapse.  This  pro- 
cess goes  on  so  long  as  the  angular  motion  continues  to 
increase,  and  only  begins  to  be  reversed  when  lapse  of  time, 
bringing  round  a  contrary  action  on  the  angular  motion, 
shall  have  destroyed  the  excess  of  velocity  previously  guned» 
and  begun  to  operate  a  retardation.  In  this  respect,  the 
advance  giuned  by  the  moon  on  her  undisturbed  place  may 
be  assimilated,  during  its  increase,  to  the  space  described 
from  rest  under  the  action  of  a  continually  accelerating  force. 
The  velocity  gained  in  each  instant  is  not  only  effective  in 
c;irrving  the   body  forward  during  each  subsequent  instant. 
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but  new  velocities  are  eveij  instant  generated^  and  go  on 
adding  their  cumulative  effects  to  those  before  produced. 

(744.)  The  distance  of  the  earth  fiom  the  sun^  like  that  of 
the  moon  firom  the  earth,  may  be  affected  in  its  average  value 
estimated  over  long  periods  embracing  many  revolutions,  in 
two  modes,  conformably  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  1st, 
it  may  vary  by  a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  axis  major  of 
its  orbit,  arising  £rom  the  direct  action  of  Bome  tangential 
disturbing  force  on  its  velocity,  and  thereby  producing  a 
change  of  mean  motion  and  periodic  time  in  virtue  of  the 
Keplerian  law  of  periods,  which  declares  that  the  periodic 
times  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  mean  distances. 
Or,  2dly,  it  may  vary  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  action  on  the 
average  of  actual  distances  during  a  revolution,  which  arises 
from  variations  of  ezcentridty  and  perihelion  only,  and  which 
produces  that  sort  of  change  in  the  mean  motion  which  we 
have  characterized  as  incident  on  the  epocL  The  change  of 
mean  motion  thus  arising,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  variation  of  the  major  axis.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
change  of  distance  by  the  Keplerian  law  of  periods,  but  by 
that  of  areas.  The  altered  mean  motion  is  not  suhnsesqui- 
plicate  to  the  altered  axis  of  the  ellipse,  which  in  fiict  does 
not  alter  at  all,  but  is  sub-duplicate  to  the  altered  average  of 
distances  in  a  revolution ;  a  distinction  which  must  be  care- 
fully bome  in  mind  by  every  one  who  will  clearly  under- 
Btand  either  the  subject  itself,  or  the  force  of  Newton's  ex- 
planation of  it  in  the  6th  Corollary  of  his  celebrated  66th 
Proposition.  In  whichever  mode,  however,  an  alteration  in 
the  mean  motion  is  effected,  if  we  accommodate  the  general 
sense  of  our  language  to  the  specialties  of  the  case,  it  remains 
true  that  every  change  in  the  mean  motion  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  mean  distance. 

(745.)  Now  we  have  seen,  art  (726.),  that  Venus  produces 
in  the  earth  a  perturbation  in  longitude,  of  so  long  a  period 
(240  years),  that  it  cannot  well  be  regarded  without  violence  to 
ordinary  language,  otherwise  than  as  an  equation  of  the  mean 
motion.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  follows  that  during  that  half 
of  this  long  period  of  time,  in  wluch  the'  earth's  motion  is 
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retarded,  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  earth  is  on  the 
increase,  and  vice  versA.  Minute  as  is  the  equation  in  qnestioii, 
and  consequent  alteration  of  solar  distance,  and  ahnoet  in- 
conceivably minute  as  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  moon*8 
mean  angular  velocitj  in  a  single  lunation,  yet  the  great 
number  of  lunations  (1484),  during  which  the  effect  goes  on 
accumulating  in  one  direction,  causes  the  moon  at  the  moment 
when  that  accumulation  has  attained  its  maximum  to  be  veij 
sensibly  in  advance  of  its  undisturbed  place  (viz.  by  9Z"  of 
longitude),  and  after  1484  more  lunations,  as  much  in  airear. 
The  calculations  by  which  this  curious  result  has  been 
established,  formidable  from  their  length  and  intricacy,  aro 
due  to  the  industry,  as  the  discovery  of  its  origin  is  to  the 
sagacity,  of  Professor  Hansen. 

(746.)  The  action  of  Venus,  just  explained,  is  indirect, 
being  as  it  were  a  sort  of  reflection  of  its  influence  on  the 
earth's  orbit  But  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its  influence, 
in  actually  perturbing  the  moon's  motions  by  its  direct  at- 
traction, has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  inequality  due  to  it 
computed  by  the  same  eminent  geometer.*  As  the  details 
of  his  processes  have  not  yet -appeared,  we  can  here  only 
explain,  in  general  terms,  the  principle  on  which  the  result 
in  question  depends,  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  adjustment 
of  the  mean  angular  velocities  of  the  earth  and  Venus  which 
render  it  effective.  The  disturbing  forces  of  Venus  on  the 
moon  arc  capable  of  being  represented  or  expressed  (as  is 
indeed  generally  the  case  with  all  the  forces  concerned  in 
producing  planetary  disturbance)  by  the  substitution  for  them 
of  a  scries  of  other  forces,  each  having  a  period  or  cycle  within 
which  it  attains  a  maximum  in  one  direction,  decreases  to 
nothing,  reverses  its  action,  attains  a  maximum  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  again  decreases  to  nothing,  agiun  reverses  its 
action  and  re-attains  its  former  magnitude,  and  so  on.  These 
cycles  differ  for  each  particular  constituent  or  termj  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  total  forces  considered  as  so  broken  up  into 
l)artlal  ones,  and  generally  speaking,  every  combination  which 

*  Aitronomuche  Nachrichtcn,  No.  597. 
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can  be  formed  by  subtracting  a  multiple  of  the  mean  motion 
of  one  of  the  bodies  concerned  from  a  multiple  of  that  of  the 
other^  and,  when  there  are  three  bodies  disturbing  one  another, 
every  such  triple  combination  becomes,  under  the  technical 
name  of  an  argument,  the  cyclical  representative  of  a  force 
acting  in  the  maimer  and  according  to  the  law  described 
Each  of  these  periodically  acting  forces  produces  its  pertur- 
batlve  effect,  according  to  the  law  of  the  superposition  of 
small  motions,  as  if  the  others  had  no  existence.  And  if  it 
happen,  as  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  it  does,  that  the 
cycle  of  any  particular  one  of  these  partial  forces  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  periodic  time  of  the  disturbed  body,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  point  of  its 
orbit,  or  to  any  situation  favourable  to  any  particular  form 
of  disturbance,  over  and  over  again  when  the  force  is  at  its 
maximum ;  that  force  will,  in  a  few  revolutions,  neutralize 
its  own  effect,  and  nothing  but  fluctuations  of  brief  duration 
can  result  from  its  action.  The  contrary  will  evidently  bo 
the  case,  if  the  cycle  of  the  force  coincide  so  nearly  with  the 
cycle  of  the  moon's  anomalistic  revolution,  as  to  bring  round 
the  maximum  of  the  force  acting  in  one  and  the  same  direction 
(whether  tangential  or  normal)  either  accurately,  or  very 
nearly  indeed  to  some  definite  point,  as,  for  example,  the 
apogee  of  her  orbit.  Whatever  the  effect  produced  by  such 
a  force  on  the  angular  motion  of  the  moon,  if  it  be  not 
exactly  compensated  in  one  cycle  of  its  action,  it  will  go  on 
accumulating,  being  repeated  over  and  over  again  imder 
circumstances  very  nearly  the  same,  for  many  successive 
revolutions,  until  at  length,  owing  to  the  want  of  precise 
accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  that  cycle  to  the  anomalistic 
period,  the  maximum  of  the  force  (in  the  same  phase  of  its 
action)  is  brought  to  coincide  with  a  point  in  the  orbit  (as 
the  perigee),  determinative  of  an  opposite  effect,  and  thus,  at 
length,  a  compensation  will  be  worked  out ;  in  a  time,  how- 
ever, so  much  the  longer  as  the  difference  between  the  cycle 
of  the  force  and  the  moon's  anomalistic  period  is  leas. 

(747.)  Now,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  Venus  disturbing  the 
moon,  there  exists  a  cyclical  combination  of  this  kind.     Of 
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course  the  disturbing  force  of  Venus  on  the  moon  varies  with 
bcr  distance  from  the  earthy  and  this  distance  again  depends 
on  her  configuration  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
takinff  into  account  the  ellipticity  of  both  their  orbits.  Among 
the  combinations  which  take  their  rise  fix>m  this  latter  oon* 
sideration,  and  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  are  of  great 
complexity,  there  is  a  term  (an  exceedingly  minute  one)^ 
whose  argument  or  cycle  is  determined  by  subtracting  16 
times  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  from  18  times  that  of 
Venus.  The  difference  is  so  very  nearly  the  mean  motion  of 
the  moon  in  her  anomalistic  revolution,  that  whereas  the 
latter  revolution  is  completed  in  27^*  13^  18"  32-3%  the  cyde 
of  the  force  is  completed  in  27*  13^  7"  35-6%  differing  fiKxn 
the  other  by  no  more  than  10°^  56*7%  or  about  one  3625th 
part  of  a  complete  period  of  the  moon  from  apogee  to  apogee. 
During  half  of  this  very  long  interval  (that  is  to  say,  during 
about  136|^  years),  the  perturbations  produced  by  a  force  of 
this  character,  go  on  increasing  and  accumulating^  and  are 
destroyed  in  another  equal  intervaL  Although  therefore 
excessively  minute  in  their  actual  effect  on  the  angular 
motion,  this  minuteness  is  compensated  by  the  number  of 
repeated  acts  of  accumulation,  and  by  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  continue  to  act  on  the  longitude.  Ac- 
cordingly M.  Hansen  has  found  the  total  amount  of  fluctua- 
tion to  and  fro,  or  the  value  of  the  equation  of  the  moon's 
longitude,  so  arising  to  be  27 '4^^  It  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  two  equations  considered  in 
these  latter  paragraphs,  account  satisfactorily  for  the  only 
remaining  material  differences  between  theory  and  observa- 
tion in  the  modem  history  of  this  hitherto  rebellious  satellite. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  (indeed  it  would  have 
required  a  treatise  on  the  subject)  to  go  into  a  spedal  ac- 
count of  the  almost  innumerable  other  lunar  inequalities 
which  have  been  computed  and  tabulated,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  in  every  computation  of 
her  phioe  from  the  tables.  Many  of  them  are  of  very  much 
larger  amount  than  these.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass 
unuoticcil,  that  the  parallactic  inec^uality,  already  explained 
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art  (712.),  is  interesting,  as  affording  a  measure  of  the  sun's 
distance.  For  this  equation  ori^ates,  as  there  shown,  in 
the  fact  that  the  disturbing  forces  are  not  precisely  alike  in 
the  two  halves  of  the  moon's  orbit  nearest  to  and  most  re- 
mote from  the  sun,  all  their  values  being  greater  in  the 
former  half.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  dimensions  of 
the  solar  and  lunar  orbits  enables  us  to  calculate  it  priori, 
the  amount  of  this  inequality,  so  a  knowledge  of  that  amount 
deduced  by  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  observed 
places  of  the  moon  with  tables  in  which  every  inequality  but 
this  should  be  included,  would  enable  us  conversely  to  as* 
certdn  the  ratio  of  the  distances  in  question.  Owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  inequality,  this  is  not  a  very  accurate  mode 
of  obtaining  an  element  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomy 
as  the  sun's  distance,  but  were  it  larger  (ue.  were  the  moon's 
orbit  considerably  larger  than  it  actually  is),  this  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  exact  method  of  any  by  which  it  could 
be  concluded. 

(748.)  The  greatest  of  all  the  lunar  inequalities,,  produced 
by  perturbation,  is  that  called  the  evectioru  It  arises  directly 
from  the  variation  of  the  excentridty  of  her  orbit,  and  from 
the  fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  general  progress  of  the  line 
of  apsides,  caused  by  the  different  situation  of  the  sun,  with 
respect  to  that  line  (arts.  685.  69L).  Owing  to  these  causes 
the  moon  is  alternately  in  advance,  and  in  airear  of  her 
elliptic  place  by  about  1^  20'  S(y\  This  equation  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  having  been  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  by  the 
comparison  of  a  long  series  of  observations  handed  down  to 
him  from  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy.  The  mode  in  which 
the  effects  of  these  several  sources  of  inequality  become 
grouped  together  under  one  principal  argument  common  to 
them  all,  belongs,  for  its  explanation,  rather  to  works 
specially  treating  of  the  lunar  theory  than  to  a  treatise  of 
this  kind. 

(749.)  Some  small  perturbations  are  produced  in  the 
limar  orbit  by  the  protuberant  matter  of  the  earth's  equator. 
The  attraction  of  a  sphere  is  the  same  as  if  all  its  matter 
were  condensed  into  a  point  in  its  center;  but  that  is  not  the 
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case  with  a  spheroid.  The  attraction  of  such  a  mass  ia 
neither  exactly  directed  to  its  center^  nor  does  it  exactly 
follow  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distanoea.  Heooe 
will  arise  a  series  of  perturbations^  extremelj  small  in  amoont, 
but  still  perceptible  in  the  lunar  motions ;  by  which  the  node 
and  the  apogee  will  be  affected.  A  more  remarkable  cotrnt^ 
quence  of  this  cause>  howeyer>  is  a  small  nutation  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  the  moon 
in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  by  its  action  on  the 
elliptic  protuberance.  And,  in  general,  it  may  be  obserred* 
that  in  the  eystems  of  planets  which  have  sateUiteSy  the 
elliptic  figure  of  the  primary  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
orbits  of  the  satellites  to  coincide  with  its  equator, — a 
tendency  which,  though  small  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  yet  in 
that  of  Jupiter,  whose  ellipticity  is  very  considerable,  and  of 
Saturn  especially,  where  the  ellipticity  of  the  body  is  rein- 
forced by  the  attraction  of  the  rings,  becomes  predominant 
over  every  external  and  internal  cause  of  disturbance,  and 
produces  and  maintains  an  almost  exact  coinddence  of  the 
planes  in  question.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  the 
nearer  satellites.  The  more  distant  are  comparatively  leas 
affected  by  this  cause,  the  difference  of  attractions  between 
a  sphere  and  spheroid  diminishing  with  great  rapidity  as  the 
distance  increases.  Thus,  while  the  orbits  of  all  the  in- 
terior satellites  of  Saturn  lie  almost  exactly  in  the  plane  of 
the  ring  and  equator  of  the  planet,  that  of  the  external 
satellite,  whose  distance  from  Saturn  is  between  mxty  and 
seventy  diameters  of  the  planet,  is  inclined  to  that  plane  con- 
siderably. On  the  other  hand,  this  considerable  distance, 
while  it  permits  the  satellite  to  retain  its  actual  inclination, 
prevents  (by  parity  of  reasoning)  the  ring  and  equator  of  the 
planet  from  being  perceptibly  disturbed  by  its  attraction,  or 
being  subjected  to  any  appretiable  movements  analogooa  to 
our  nutation  and  precession.  If  such  exist,  they  mnit  be 
much  slower  than  those  of  the  earth ;  the  mass  of  this  satel- 
lite being,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  its  apparent  size,  a 
much  smaller  fraction  of  Uiat  of  Saturn  than  the  moon  is  of 
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the  earth ;  while  the  solar  precession,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  sun,  must  be  quite  imperceptible. 

(750.)  The  subject  of  the  tides,  though  rather  belonging  to 
terrestrial  physics  than  properly  to  astronomy,  is  yet  so 
directly  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  lunar  perturbations, 
that  we  cannot  omit  some  explanatory  notice  of  it,  especially 
since  many  persons  find  a  strange  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  That  the  sun,  or  moon, 
should  by  its  attraction  heap  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
under  it,  seems  to  them  very  natural  That  it  should  at  the 
same  time  heap  them  up  on  the  opposite  side  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  palpably  absurd.  The  error  of  this  class  of  ob- 
jectors is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  noticed  in  art.  723.,  and 
consists  in  disregarding  the  attraction  of  the  disturbing  body 
on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  looking  on  it  as  wholly  effective 
on  the  superficial  water.  Were  the  earth  indeed  absolutely 
fixed,  held  in  its  place  by  an  external  force,  and  the  water 
left  free  to  move,  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the  distiu'bing  power 
would  be  to  produce  a  single  accumulation  vertically  under 
the  disturbing  body.  But  it  is  not  by  its  whole  attraction, 
but  by  the  difference  of  its  attractions  on  the  superficial  water 
at  both  sides,  and  on  the  central  mass,  that  the  waters  are 
raised  :  just  as  in  the  theory  of  the  moon,  the  difference  of 
the  sun's  attractions  on  the  moon  and  on  the  earth  (regarded 
as  moveable  and  as  obeying  that  amount  of  attraction  which 
is  due  to  its  situation)  gives  rise  to  a  relative  tendency  in  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth  in  conjunction  and  opposition, 
and  to  approach  it  in  quadratures.  Referring  to  the  figure 
of  art.  675.,  instead  of  supposing  A  D  B  C  to  represent  the 
moon's  orbit,  let  it  be  supposed  to  represent  a  section  of  the 
(comparatively)  thin  film  of  water  reposing  on  the  globe  of 
tlic  earth,  in  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through 
the  disturbing  body  M,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the 
moon.  The  disturbing  force  on  a  particle  at  P  will  then 
(exactly  as  in  the  lunar  theory)  be  represented  in  amount  and 
direction  by  NS,  on  the  same  scale  on  which  SM  represents 
the  moon's  whole  attraction  on  a  particle  situated  at  S.  This 
force,  applied  at  P,  will  urge  it  in  the  direction  P  X  parallel 
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to  N  S ;  and  therefore,  when  compounded  with  the  dbect  farce 
of  gravity  which  (neglecting  as  of  no  account  in  this  theory 

the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth) 
urges  P  towards  S,  will  be  equi- 
valent to  a  single  force  deviat- 
ing from  the  direction  P  S  to- 
wards X.  Suppose  PT  to  be 
the  direction  of  this  force,  which, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  will  be  directed 
towards  a  point  in  DS  jro^ 
duced,  at  an  extremely  small 
distance  below  S,  because  of  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the 
disturbing  force  compared  to  gravity.*  Then  if  this  be  done 
at  every  point  of  the  quadrant  AD,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
direction  PT  of  the  resultant  force  will  be  always  that  of  a 
tangent  to  the  small  cuspidated  curve  a  cf  at  T,  to  which  tan- 
gent the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  P  must  everywhere  be  per- 
pendicular, by  reason  of  that  law  of  hydrostatics  which  re- 
quires the  direction  of  gravity  to  be  everywhere  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  equilibrio.  The  form  of  the  curve 
D  P  A,  to  which  the  surface  of  the  ocean  will  tend  to  conform 
itself,  so  as  to  place  itself  everywhere  in  equilibrio  tmder  two 
acting  forces,  will  l>e  that  which  always  has  P  T  for  its  radius 
of  curvature.  It  will  therefore  be  slightly  less  curved  at  D, 
and  more  so  at  A,  being  in  fact  no  other  than  an  cUipeCt 
having  S  for  its  center,  d  a  for  its  evolute^  and  S  A,  S  D  for 
its  longer  and  shorter  semi-axes  respectively;  so  that  the 
whole  surface  (supposing  it  covered  with  water)  will  tend  to 
asv^unie,  as  its  form  of  equilibrium,  that  of  an  oblongatcd 
eIlii>soi(l,  having  its  longer  axis  directed  towards  the  disturb- 
ing body,  and  its  shorter  of  course  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction.  The  diiference  of  the  longer  and  shorter  semi- 
axes  of  this  ellipsoid  due  to  the  moon's  attraction  would  be 

*  According  to  Kewton*t  ctlcuUtlon,  the  maximum  disturbing  foree  of  the 
sun  on  the  water  docs  not  exceed  one  257S6400th  part  of  its  graTity.  That  of 
the  moon  will  therefore  be  to  this  fraction  as  the  cube  of  the  sun*s  distance  lo 
that  of  the  moon's  directly,  and  an  the  mass  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  moon  ■!»• 
▼er.ely,  i.  e.  as  (400)*  x  0-012517  :  35-1836,  which,  reduced  to  numbers,  givc^ 
for  the  moon's  masinmm  of  power  to  disturb  the  waters,  about  one  11400000lh 
i*f  gravity,  or  somewhat  less  than  S|  times  the  sun*s. 
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about  58  inches :  that  of  the  ellipsoid^  dmilarly  formed  in 
virtue  of  the  sun,  about  2^  times  less,  or  about  23  inches. 

(751.)  Let  us  suppose  the  moon  only  to  act,  and  to  have 
no  orbitual  motion ;  then  if  the  earth  also  had  no  diurnal 
motion,  the  ellipsoid  of  equilibrium  would  be  quietly  formed, 
and  all  would  be  thenceforward  tranquiL  There  is  never 
time,  however,  for  this  spheroid  to  be  fully  formed.  Before 
the  waters  can  take  their  level,  the  moon  has  advanced  in 
her  orbit,  both  diurnal  and  monthly,  (for  in  this  theory  it. 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  clearness  better,  if  we  suppose 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  transferred  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
the  contrary  direction,)  the  vertex  of  the  spheroid  has  shifted 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  ocean  has  to  seek  a  new 
bearing.  The  effect  is  to  produce  an  immensely  broad  and 
excessively  flat  wave  (not  a  circulating  current)^  which  fol- 
lows, or  endeavours  to  follow,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
moon,  and  must,  in  fact,  by  the  principle  of  forced  vibrations, 
imitate,  by  equal  though  not  by  synchronous  periods,  all  the 
periodical  inequalities  of  that  motion.  When  the  higher  or 
lower  parts  of  this  wave  strike  our  coasts,  they  experience 
what  we  call  high  and  low  water. 

(752.)  The  sun  also  produces  precisely  such  a  wave,  whose 
vertex  tends  to  follow  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  and  also  to  imitate  its  periodic  inequalities.  This 
solar  wave  co-exists  with  the  lunar — is  sometimes  superposed 
on  it,  sometimes  transverse  to  it,  so  as  to  partly  neutralize  it, 
according  to  the  monthly  synodical  configuration  of  the  two 
luminaries.  This  alternate  mutual  reinforcement  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  cause  what  are  called  the 
spring  and  neap  tides  —  the  former  being  their  sum,  the  latter 
their  difference.  Although  the  real  amount  of  either  tide  is, 
at  present,  hardly  within  the  reach  of  exact  calculation,  yet 
their  proportion  at  any  one  place  is  probably  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  ellipticities  which  would  belong  to  their 
respective  spheroids,  could  an  equilibrium  be  attiuned.  Now 
these  ellipticities,  for  the  solar  and  lunar  spheroids,  are  respec- 
tively about  two  and  five  feet ;  so  that  the  average  spring 
tide  will  be  to  the  neap  as  7  to  3,  or  thereabouts.  ^ 
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(753.)  Another  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  tides  is  what  is  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the 
tides.  If  the  moon  alone  existed,  and  moved  in  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  the  tide-day  (t.  e.  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the  same  vertex  of  the 
tide-wave)  would  be  the  lunar  day  (art.  143.),  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  moon's  sidereal  period  and  that  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion.  Similarly,  did  the  sun  alone  exist* 
and  move  always  on  the  equator,  the  tide-day  would  be  the 
mean  solar  day.  The  actual  tide-day,  then,  or  the  interval 
of  the  occurrence  of  two  successive  maxima  of  their  supeiposed 
waves,  will  vary  as  the  separate  waves  approach  to  or  recede 
from  coincidence ;  because,  when  the  vertices  of  two  wmvea 
do  not  coincide,  their  joint  height  has  its  maximum  at  a  point 
intermediate  between  them.  This  variation  from  unifonnitj 
in  the  lengths  of  successive  tide-days  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
marked about  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon* 

(754.)  Quite  different  in  its  origin  is  that  deviation  of  the 
time  of  high  and  low  water  at  any  port  or  harbour,  from  the 
culmination  of  the  luminaries,  or  of  the  theoretical  maximum 
of  their  superposed  spheroids,  which  is  called  the  **  estaUisb- 
ment "  of  that  port  If  the  water  were  without  inertia,  and 
free  from  obstruction,  either  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  the  narrowness  of  channels  along  which  the  wave 
has  to  travel  before  reaching  the  port,  their  lengthy  &c.  ftc.* 
the  times  above  distinguished  would  be  identicaL  But  all 
these  causes  tend  to  create  a  difference,  and  to  make  that 
difference  not  alike  at  all  ports.  The  observation  of  the 
establishments  of  harbours  is  a  point  of  great  maritime  im- 
portance ;  nor  is  it  of  less  consequence,  theoreticaUy  speak- 
ing, to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  distribution  of  the  tide-waves 
over  the  globe.  In  making  such  observations,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  the  time  of  *' slack  water,"  when  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide  ceases  to  flow  visibly  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  that  of  high  or  low  water^  when  the  levd  of 
the  surface  ceases  to  rise  or  falL  These  are  totally  distinct 
phenomena,  and  depend  on  entirely  different  causes,  thon^^ 
it  is  true  they  may  sometimes  coincide  in  point  of  time.     Thej 
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are,  it  is  feared,  too  often  mistaken  one  for  the  other  b7 
practical  men;  a  circumstance  which,  whenever  it  ocears^ 
must  produce  the  greatest  confusion  in  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  system  of  the  tides  to  distinct  and  intelligible  htws. 

(755.)  The  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon  materially 
affects  the  tides  at  any  particular  spot  As  the  vertex  of  the 
tide-wave  tends  to  place  itself  vertically  under  the  luminary 
which  produces  it,  when  this  vertical  changes  its  point  of 
incidence  on  the  surface,  the  tide-wave  must  tend  to  shift  ac- 
cordingly, and  thus,  by  monthly  and  annual  periods,  must 
tend  to  increase  and  diminish  alternately  the  principal  tides. 
The  period  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  thus  introduced  into  this 
subject ;  her  excursions  in  declination  in  one  part  of  that 
period  being  29^,  and  in  another  only  17%  on  either  nde  the 
equator. 

(756.)  Geometry  demonstrates  that  the  eflScacy  of  m  lumn 
nary  in  raising  tides  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
its  distance.  The  sun  and  moon,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
ellipticity  of  their  orbits,  are  alternately  nearer  to  and  farther 
from  the  earth  than  their  mean  distances.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  efficacy  of  the  sun  will  fluctuate  between  the  ex* 
tremes  19  and  21,  taking  20.  for  its  mean  value,  and  that  of 
the  moon  between  43  and  59.  Taking  into  account  this 
cause  of  difference,  the  highest  spring  tide  will  be  to  the 
lowest  neap  as  59  +  21  to  48  —  19,  or  as  80  to  24,  or  10 
to  3.  Of  all  the  causes  of  differences  in  the  height  of  tides 
however,  local  situation  is  the  most  influentiaL  In  some 
places  the  tide-wave,  rushing  up  a  narrow  channel,  is  suddenly 
raised  to  an  extraordinary  height.  At  Annapolis,  fiur  instance^ 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  is  said  to  rise  120  feet.  Even  at 
Bristol  the  difference  of  hig|i  and  low  water  occasionally 
amounts  to  50  feet. 

(757.)  It  is  by  means  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets^ 
as  ascertained  by  observation  and  compared  with  theory,  thftt 
we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  those  planets  which 
having  no  satellites,  offer.no  other  hold  upon  them'for  this 
purpose.  Every  planet  produces  an  amount  of  perturbation 
in  the  motions  of  every  other,  proportioned  to  its  mtm,  and 
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to  the  degree  of  advantage  or  purchase  which  its  dtuation  in 
the  system  gives  it  over  their  movements.  The  latter  is  m 
subject  of  exact  calculation ;  the  former  is  unknown,  otherwise 
than  hj  observation  of  its  effects.  In  the  determination, 
however,  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  by  this  meaner  theory 
lends  the  greatest  assistance  to  observation,  by  pointing  oat 
the  combinations  most  favourable  for  elidting  this  knowledge 
from  the  confused  mass  of  superposed  inequalities  whidi  affect 
every  observed  place  of  a  planet ;  by  pointing  out  the  laws  of 
each  inequality  in  its  periodical  rise  and  decay ;  and  by  show- 
ing how  every  particular  inequality  depends  for  its  magmtude 
on  the  mass  producing  it  It  is  thus  that  the  mass  of  Jupiter 
itself  (employed  by  Laplace  in  his  investigations,  and  inter* 
woven  with  all  the  planetary  tables)  has  been  ascertained,  bj 
observations  of  the  derangements  produced  by  it  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets,  to  have  been  insuflSciently 
determined,  or  rather  considerably  mistaken,  by  relying  too 
much  on  observations  of  its  satellites,  made  long  ago  hy  Pound 
and  others,  with  inadequate  instrumental  means.  The  same 
conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  and  nearly  the  same  mass  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  Jupter 
on  Encke^s  comet.  The  error  was  one  of  great  importance; 
the  mass  of  Jupiter  being  by  far  the  most  influential  element 
in  the  planetary  system,  after  that  of  the  sun.  It  is  satis- 
factory, then,  to  have  ascertained,  as  Mr.  Airy  has  done» 
the  cause  of  the  error ;  to  have  traced  it  up  to  its  source^ 
in  insufficient  micrometric  measurements  of  the  greatest  ekm* 
gations  of  the  satellites ;  and  to  have  found  it  disappear  whea 
measures,  taken  with  more  care  and  with  infinitely  superior 
instruments,  are  substituted  for  those  before  employed. 

(758.)  In  the  same  way  that  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  their  masses,  as  compared 
with  that  of  sun,  so  the  perturbations  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter have  led,  and  those  of  Saturn's  attendants  will  no  doubt 
hereafter  lead,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion  their  mafmcM 
bear  to  their  respective  primaries.  The  system  of  Jupter^e 
satellites  has  been  elaborately  treated  by  Lapkce ;  and  it  ia 
from  his  theory,  compared  with  innumerable  observations  of 
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their  edipeesy  that  the  masses  assigned  to  them,  in  art  640. 
have  been  fixed.  Few  results  of  theory  are  more  surprisog 
than  to  see  these  minute  atoms  wdghed  in  the  same  balance, 
which  we  have  applied  to  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  sun, 
which  exceeds  the  least  of  them  in  the  enormous  proportion 
of  65000000  to  1. 

(759.)  The  mass  of  the  moon  is  concluded,  1st,  finom  the 
proportion  of  the  lunar  to  the  solar  tide,  as  observed  at  various 
stations,  the  effects  being  separated  bom  each  other  hj  a 
long  series  of  observations  of  the  relative  heights  of  spring 
and  neap  tides  which,  we  have  seen,  (art  752.)  depends  on 
the  proportional  influence  of  the  two  luminaries.  2dl7, 
from  the  phaBnomenon  of  nutation,  which,  being  the  result  of 
the  moon's  attraction  alone,  affords  a  means  of  calculating 
her  mass,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  sun's.  Both 
methods  agree  in  asrigning  to  our  satellite  a  mass  about  one 
seventy-fifth  that  of  the  earth.  * 

(760.)  Not  only,  however,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  pertur- 
bations produced  on  other  bodies  of  our  system  enabled  us  to 
estimate  the  mass  of  a  disturbing  body  already  known  to 
exist,  and  to  produce  disturbance.  It  has  done  much  more, 
and  enabled  geometers  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  existence, 
and  even  to  indicate  the  utuation  of  a  planet  previously  un- 
known, with  such  predsion,  as  to  lead  to  its  immecBate  dis- 
covery on  the  very  first  occasion  of  p<miting  a  telescope  to  the 
place  indicated.  We  have  already  (art  506.)  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  general  terms  this  great  discovery ;  but  its  im- 
portance, and  its  connexion  with  the  subject  before  us,  calls 
for  a  more  specific  notice  of  the  circumstances  attendiiq;  it 
When  the  regular  observation  of  Uranus,  consequent  on  its 
discovery  in  1781,  had  afforded  some  certain  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  its  orbit,  it  became  possible  to  cahmlate 
backwards  into  time  past,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  stars  of  about  tJie  same  apparent  magnitude,  observed 
by  Flamsteed,  and  once  reported  as  ndumff,  toi^  not 
possibly  be  this  planet  No  less  than  six  ancifliiit  observe 
ations  of  it  as  a  supposed  star  were  thus  firand  to  have 

*  LtapUofi,  Eipot.  da  BpL  do  Mondt^  pp  SSff.  SCO. 
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been  recorded  bjthat  astronomer, — one  in  1690^  one  in  1712, 
and  four  in  1715.  On  further  inquiry,  it  was  also  ascertiuned 
to  have  been  observed  by  Bradley  in  1753,  by  Mayer  in  1756, 
and  no  less  than  twelve  times  by  Le  Monnier,  in  1750, 1764, 
1768, 1769,  and  1771,  all  the  time  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  its  planetary  nature.  The  observations,  however,  so  made^ 
being  all  circumstantially  re^tered,  and  made  with  instm- 
ments  the  best  that  their  respective  dates  admitted,  were 
quite  available  for  correcting  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  which, 
as  will  be  easily  understood,  is  done  with  so  much  the 
greater  precision  the  larger  the  arc  of  the  ellipse  em- 
braced by  the  extreme  observations  employed.  It  was, 
therefore,  reasonably  hoped  and  expected,  that,  by  making 
use  of  the  data  thus  afforded,  and  duly  allowing  for  the  per- 
turbations produced  since  1690,  by  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the 
inferior  planets,  elliptic  elements  would  be  obtuned,  which^ 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  perturbations,  would  re- 
present not  only  all  the  observations  up  to  the  time  of 
executing  the  calculations,  but  also  all  future  observations,  in 
as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  those  of  any  of  the  other  planets 
are  actually  represented.  This  expectation,  however,  proved 
delusive,  M.  Bouvard,  one  of  the  most  expert  and  laborious 
calculators  of  whom  astronomy  has  had  to  boast,  and  to 
whose  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  we  owe  the  tables  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  actual  use,  having  undertaken  the 
task  of  constructing  similar  tables  for  Uranus,  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  ancient  observations  above  mentioned 
with  those  made  from  1781  to  1820,  so  as  to  represent  both 
series  by  means  of  the  same  ellipse  and  the  same  system  of 
perturbations.  He  therefore  rejected  altogether  the  ancient 
series,  and  grounded  his  computations  solely  on  the  modem, 
although  evidently  not  without  serious  mis^vings  as  to  the 
grounds  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  **  leaving  it  to  future  time 
to  determine  whether  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two 
series  arose  from  inaccuracy  in  the  older  observations,  or 
whether  it  depend  on  some  extraneous  and  unperceived  in- 
fluence which  may  have  acted  on  the  planet.** 

(761.)  But  neither  did  the  tables  so  calculated  continue 
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to  represent,  with  due  precision,  observations  subsequently 
made.  The  ''  error  of  the  tables"  after  attaining  a  certain 
amount,  hj  which  the  true  longitude  of  Uranus  was  in 
advance  of  the  computed,  and  which  advance  was  steadily 
maintained  firom  about  the  year  1796  to  1822,  b^an,  about 
the  latter  epoch,  rapidly  to  diminish,  till,  in  1830-31,  the 
tabular  and  observed  longitudes  agreed.  But,  &r  from  re- 
maining in  accordance,  the  planet,  still  losing  ground,  fell, 
and  continued  to  fall  behind  its  calculated  place,  and  that 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  ^-giati^g 
tables  could  no  longer  be  received  as  representing,  with  any 
tolerable  precision,  the  true  laws  of  its  motion. 

(762.)  The  reader  will  easily  understand  the  nature  and 
progression  of  these  discordancies  by  casting  hbeye  on  fig.  1. 
Plate  A,  in  which  the  horizontal  line  or  abscissa  is  divided 
into  equal  parts,  each  representing  60^  of  heliocentric  longi- 
tude in  the  motion  of  Uranus  round  the  sun,  and  in  which  the 
distances  between  the  horizontal  lines  represent  each  lOO'^ 
of  error  in  longitude.  The  result  of  each  year's  observation 
of  Uranus  (or  of  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  obtained 
during  that  year)  in  longitude,  is  represented  by  a  black  dot 
placed  above  or  below  the  point  of  the  abscissa,  corresponding 
to  the  mean  of  the  observed  longitudes  for  the  year  above,  if 
the  observed  longitude  be  in  excess  of  the  calculated,  below 
if  it  fall  short  of  it,  and  on  the  line  if  they  agree ;  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  line  corresponding  to  their  difference  on 
the  scale  above  mentioned.*  Thus  in  Flamsteed's  earliest 
observations  in  1690,  the  dot  so  marked  is  placed  above  the 
line  at  65^^*9  above  the  line,  the  observed  longitude  being  so 
much  greater  than  the  calculated. 

(763.)  If,  neglecting  the  individual  points^  we  draw  a 
curve  (indicated  in  the  figure  by  a  fine  unbroken  line) 
through  their  general  course,  we  shall  at  once  peroeive  a 


*  The  points  are  laid  down  from  M.  LararHirtcomiwrMon  of  the  whole 
of  obserrations  of  Uranus,  with  an  ephemcrb  of  hb  own  oileukitioii»  fbmided  oo 
a  complete  and  searching  revision  of  the  tables  of  BooTardy  and  a  rifforons  eom- 
putation  of  tbe  perturbations  caused  b j  aU  the  known  planets  eqmle  of  nm^ 
cising  any  influence  on  it.  The  diffcrenoes  of  longitude  are  ^soesnlrM^  bat  te 
our  present  purpose  it  matters  not  in  the  least  whether  we  eonskUr  the  eirofft 
In  helioeentric  or  in  geocentrie  loiigitiidei 
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certmn  regularity  in  its  undulations.  It  presents  two  great 
elevations  above,  and  one  nearly  as  great  intermediate  deprea- 
sion  below  the  medial  line  or  abscissa.  And  it  is  evident 
that  these  undulations  would  be  very  much  reduced,  and  the 
errors  in  consequence  greatly  palliated,  if  each  dot  were 
removed  in  the  vertical  direction  through  a  distance  and  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  corresponding  point  of  the  cunre 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  H,  intersecting  the  abscissa  at  points  1  Sff 
distant,  and  making  equal  excursions  on  either  side.  Thae 
the  point  a  for  1750  being  removed  upwards  or  in  the  direo 
tion  towards  b  through  a  distance  equal  to  eb  would  be 
brought  almost  to  precise  coincidence  with  the  point  d  in 
the  abscissa.  Now,  this  is  a  dear  indication  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  differences  in  question  is  due,  not  to  perturbation^ 
but  simply  to  error  in  the  elements  of  Uranus  which  have 
been  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  For  such  excesses 
and  defects  of  longitude  alternating  over  arcs  of  180"  are 
precisely  what  would  arise  from  error  in  the  excentricity»  or 
in  the  place  of  the  perihelion,  or  in  both.  In  ellipses  slightl  j 
excentric,  the  true  longitude  alternately  exceeds  and  falla 
short  of  the  mean  during  180^  for  each  deviation,  and  the 
greater  the  exccntricity,  the  greater  these  alternate  fluctiur 
tions  to  and  fro.  If  then  the  exccntricity  of  a  planet's  orbit  be 
assumed  erroneously  (suppose  too  great)  the  observed  longi- 
tudes will  exhibit  a  less  amount  of  such  fluctuation  above 
and  below  the  mean  than  the  computed,  and  the  difference  of 
the  two,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  always  nil,  will 
be  alternately  +  and —over  arcs  of  180^  If  then  a  di£krenoe 
be  observed  following  such  a  law,  it  may  arrive  from  errone- 
ously assumed  exccntricity,  provided  always  the  longitudes 
at  which  they  agree  (supposed  to  differ  by  180°)  be  coinddent 
with  those  of  the  perihelion  and  aphelion;  for  in  elliptio 
motion  nearly  circular,  these  are  the  points  where  the  mesa 
and  true  longitudes  agree,  so  that  any  fluctuation  of  the 
nature  observed,  if  this  condition  be  not  satisfied,  cannot 
arise  from  error  of  exccntricity.  Now  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion  of  Uranus  in  the  elements  employed  by  Bouvaid  is 
(neglecting  fractions  of  a  degree)  168'',  and  of  the  afihelioii 
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348^  These  points  then,  in  our  figure,  fSdl  at  «r»  and  a  re* 
spectivelj,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  way  between  AC,  CES, 
EG,  &C.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is  not  to  error  of 
excentridty  that  the  fluctuation  in  question  is  nuunly  due. 
(764.)  Let  us  now  conmder  the  effect  of  an  erroneous 
assumption  of  the  place  of  the  perihelion.  Suppose  in  fig.  2. 
Plate  A,  ox  to  represent  the  longitude  of  a  planet,  and  jry 
the  excess  of  its  true  above  its  mean  longitocto^  due  to  ellip- 
ticity.  Then  if  B  be  the  place  of  the  perihelion,  and  P,  or 
T,  the  aphelion  in  longitude,  y  will  always  lie  in  a  certain 
undulating  curve  PQBST,  above  *  PT,  between  B  and  T, 
and  below  it  between  P  and  B.  Now  suppose  the  place  of 
the  perihelion  shifted  forward  to  r,  or  the  whole  curve  shifted 
bodily  forward  into  the  AtOAiion  pqnt,  then  at  the  same 
longitude  ox,  the  excess  of  the  true  above  the  mean  longitude 
will  be  xi^  only ;  in  other  words,  this  excess  will  have  dimi- 
nished by  the  quantity  yy'  below  its  former  amount.  Take 
therefore  in  o  N  (/^r.  3.  PL  A)  oy^ox  and  yj^  alwayssyy^ 
in  Jig.  2.,  and  having  thus  constructed  the  curve  KLMNO, 
the  ordinate  yy^  will  always  represent  the  effect  of  the  sup* 
posed  change  of  perihelion.  It  is  evident  (the  excentridty 
being  always  supposed  small),  that  this  curve  will  conrist 
also  of  alternate  superior  and  inferior  waves  of  180^  each  in 
amplitude,  and  tiie  points  L,  N  of  its  intersection  with 
the  axis  will  occur  at  longitudes  corresponding  to  X,Y 
intermediate  between  the  maxima  Q,j^;  and  S,«  (tf  the 
original  curves,  that  is  to  say  (if  these  intervals  Q  jr,  Sf^  or 
Br  to  which  both  are  equal,  be  very  small)  veryneariyat 
90^  firom  the  perihelion  and  aphelion.  Now  this  agrees  with 
the  conditions  of  the  case  in  hand,  and  we  are  therefixre 
authorised  to  conduct  that  the  major  portkm  of  the  errors  in 
question  hoi  arisen  from  error  in  the  place  of  the  perihelion 
of  Uranus  itself,  and  not  from  perturbation,  and  that  to  correct 
this  portion,  the  perihelion  must  be  shifted  somewhat  forward. 
As  to  the  amount  of  this  shifting,  our  only  olgect  being  ex- 
planation, it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enquire  into  it 
It  wiU  suffice  that  it  must  be  such  as  shall  make  the  curve 

♦  The  cuffw,  flf^  g,  8»  w  jjwtfttd  m  ihm  wigf ning; 
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ABCDEFGr  as nearlyos possible  similar,  equal,  and  opposite 
to  the  curve  traced  out  by  the  dots  on  the  other  side.  And 
this  being  done,  we  may  next  proceed  to  lay  down  a  curve  of 
the  residual  differences  between  observation  and  theory  in 
the  mode  indicated  in  art.  (763.) 

(765.)  This  being  done,  by  laying  off  at  each  point  of  the 
line  of  longitudes  an  ordinate  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  two  curves  in  fig.  1.  when  on  opposite,  and 
their  sum  when  on  the  same  side  of  the  abscissa,  the  result 
will  be  as  indicated  by  the  dots  in  fig.  4.  And  here  it  is  at 
once  seen  that  a  still  farther  reduction  of  the  differences 
under  consideration  would  result,  if,  instead  of  taking  the 
line  A  B  for  the  line  of  longitudes,  a  line  a  b  slightly  inclined 
to  it  were  substituted,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  observation  and  theory  from  1712  to  1800 
would  be  annihilated,  or  at  least  so  far  reduced  as  hardly  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  errors  of  observation ;  and  as  respects 
the  observation  of  1690,  the  still  outstanding  difference  of 
about  35^^  would  not  be  more  than  might  be  attributed  to  a 
not  very  careful  observation  at  so  early  an  epoch.  Now  the 
assumption  of  such  a  new  line  of  longitudes  as  the  correct 
one  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  a  slight  amoont 
of  error  in  the  periodic  time  and  epoch  of  Uranus ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  by  reckoning  from  the  inclined  instead  of  the 
horizontal  line,  we  in  effect  alter  all  the  apparent  outstanding 
errors  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  time  before  or  after 
the  date  at  which  the  two  lines  intersect  (vLe.  about  1789). 
As  to  the  direction  in  which  this  correction  should  be  made, 
it  is  obvious  by  inspection  of  the  course  of  the  dots,  that  if 
we  reckon  from  A  B,  or  any  line  parallel  to  it,  the  observed 
planet  on  the  long  run  keeps  falling  more  and  more  behind 
the  calculated  one ;  t.  «.  its  assigned  mean  angular  vekxatj 
by  the  tables  is  too  great  and  must  be  diminished»  or  its 
periodic  time  requires  to  be  increased. 

(766.)  Let  this  increase  of  period  be  made,  and  in  corros- 
pondence  with  that  change  let  the  longitudes  be  reckoned  on 
abf  and  the  residual  differences  from  that  line  instead  of 
A  B,  and  we  shall  have  then  done  all  that  can  be  done  in 
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the  way  of  reducing  and  palliating  these  differences,  and 
that,  with  such  success,  that  up  to  the  year  1804  it  might 
have  been  safely  asserted  that  positively  no  ground  whatever 
existed  for  suspecting  any  disturbing  influence.  But  with 
this  epoch  an  action  appears  to  have  commenced,  and  gone 
on  increasing,  producing  an  acceleration  of  the  motion  in 
longitude,  in  consequence  of  which,  Uranus  continually  gains 
on  its  elliptic  place,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  1822,  when  it 
ceased  to  gain,  and  the  excess  of  longitude  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum, after  which  it  began  rapidly  to  lose  ground,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  then,  that  in  this  interval  some  extraneous  cause  must 
have  come  into  action  which  was  not  so  before,  or  not  in 
sufficient  power  to  manifest  itself  by  any  marked  effect,  and 
that  that  cause  must  have  ceased  to  act,  or  rather  begun  to 
reverse  its  action,  in  or  about  the  year  1822,  the  reverse 
action  being  even  more  energetic  than  the  direct. 

(767.)  Such  is  the  phaenomenon  in  the  simplest  form  we 
arc  now  able  to  present  it.  Of  the  various  hypotheses  formed 
to  account  for  it,  during  the  progress  of  its  developement, 
none  seemed  to  have  any  degree  of  rational  probability 
but  that  of  the  existence  of  an  exterior,  and  hitherto 
imdiscovered,  planet,  disturbing,  according  to  the  received 
laws  of  planetary  disturbance,  the  motion  of  Uranus  by  its 
attraction,  or  rather  superposing  its  disturbance  on  those 
produced  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  only  two  of  the  old 
planets  which  exercise  any  sensible  disturbing  action  on  that 
planet.  Accordingly,  this  was  the  explanation  which  na- 
turally, and  almost  of  necessity,  suggested  itself  to  those 
conversant  with  the  planetary  perturbations  who  considered 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  attention.  The  idea,  however, 
of  setting  out  from  the  observed  anomalous  deviations,  and 
employing  them  as  data  to  ascertain  the  distance  and  situation 
of  the  unknown  body,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resolve  the  in- 
verse problem  of  perturbations,  ^*  given  the  disturbances  to  find 
the  orbity  and  place  in  that  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet,^ 
appears  to  have  occurred  only  to  two  mathematicians^ 
Mr.  Adams  in  England  and  M.  Leverrier  in  FrancOi  with 
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sufEcient  distinctnees  and  hopefulness  of  success  to  induce 
them  to  attempt  its  solution*  Both  succeeded*  and  their 
solutions,  arrived  at  with  perfect  independence,  and  by  each 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  other's  attempt,  were  found  to 
agree  in  a  surprising  manner  when  the  nature  and  difli- 
culty  of  the  problem  is  considered ;  the  calculations  of  M. 
Leyerrier  assigning  for  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the 
disturbing  planet  for  the  23d  Sept.  1846,  326^  0",  and  those 
of  Mr.  Adams  (brought  to  the  same  date)  329^  19^,  differing 
only  3*^  19^ ;  the  plane  of  its  orbit  deviating  veiy  slightly,  if 
at  all,  from  that  of  the  ecliptic 

(768.)  On  the  day  above  mentioned  —  a  day  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  astronomy — Dr.  Galle,  one  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  received  a 
letter  from  M.  Leverrier,  announcing  to  him  the  result  he  had 
arrived  at,  and  requesting  him  to  look  for  the  disturbing 
planet  in  or  near  the  place  assigned  by  his  calculation.  He  did 
so,  and  on  that  very  night  actually  found  it  A  star  of  the 
eighth  magnitude  was  seen  by  him  and  by  M.  Encke  in  a 
situation  where  no  star  was  marked  as  existing  in  Dr.  Bro- 
miker's  chart,  then  recently  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
The  next  night  it  was  found  to  have  moved  from  its  plaoe^ 
and  was  therefore  assuredly  a  planet.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions and  calculations  have  fully  demonstrated  this  planet, 
to  which  the  name  of  Neptune  has  been  assigned,  to  be  reaUy 
that  body  to  whose  disturbing  attraction,  according  to  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravity,  the  observed  anomalies  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus  were  owing.  The  geocentric  lon^tnde 
determined  by  Dr.  Galle  from  this  observation  was  325**  53', 
which,  converted  into  heliocentric,  gives  326^  52',  diflering 
0''  52'  from  11.  Leverrier's  place,  2"*  27'  from  that  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  only  47'  from  a  mean  of  the  two  calculations^ 

(769.)  It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and 
far  in  advance  of  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  we  have 
assumed  our  readers  to  possess,  to  attempt  giving  more  than 
a  superficial  idea  of  the  course  followed  by  these  geometers  in 
their  arduous  investigations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  conwsted 
in  regarding,  as  unknown  quantities,  to  be  determined,  the 
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mass,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  unknown  planet  (sappoeed  to 
revolve  in  the  same  plane  and  the  same  direction  with  Uranus), 
except  its  major  semiaxis.  This  was  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  (in  conformity  with  *^  Bode's  law,"  art  (605.),  and 
certainly  at  the  time  with  a  hi^ prhndfa^  probability,)  to  be 
double  that  of  Uranus,  or  38*364  radii  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 
Without  some  assumption  as  to  the  value  of  this  element,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  analytical  expression  of  the  per- 
turbations, the  analytical  investigation  would  have  presented 
difficulties  apparently  insuperable.  But  besides  these,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  r^urd  as  unknown,  or  at  least  as  liable  to 
corrections  of  unknown  magnitude  of  the  same  order  as  the 
perturbations,  all  the  elements  of  Uranus  itself,  a  circumstance 
whose  necessity  will  easily  be  understood,  when  we  condder 
that  the  received  elements  could  only  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional, and  must  certainly  be  erroneous,  the  places  firom 
which  they  were  obtained  being  affected  by  at  least  some 
portions  of  the  very  perturbations  in  question.  This  con- 
sideration, though  indispensable,  added  vastly  both  to  the 
complication  and  the  labour  of  the  inquiry.  The  axis  (and 
therefore  the  mean  motion)  of  the  one  orbit,  then,  b^ng 
known  very  nearly,  and  that  of  the  other  thus  hypothetioaUy 
assumed,  it  became  practicable  to  express  in  terms,  partly 
algebraic,  partly  niunerical,  the  amount  of  pertnrbatioii  at 
any  instant,  by  the  aid  of  general  expreemons  delivered  by 
Laplace  in  his  ^^  Mecanique  Ceket^  and  elsewhere.  These, 
then,  together  with  the  corrections  due  to  the  altered  elements 
of  Uranus  itself,  being  applied  to  the  tabular  longitudes,  fur- 
nished, when  compared  with  those  observed,  aseriesof  ej^no/itni^ 
in  which  the  elements  and  mass  of  Neptune,  and  the  oonecticHUl 
of  those  of  Uranus  entered  as  the  ukhunon  quantUi^,  and  by 
whose  resolution  (no  slight  effort  of  analytical  ekiU)  all  their 
values  were  at  length  obtained.  The  calculations  were  then 
repeated,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  assumed 
distance  of  the  new  planet,  the  discordances  between  the 
^ven  and  calculated  results  indicating  it  to  have  been 
assumed  too  large  when  the  results  were  found  to  agree 
better,  and  the  solutions  to  be^  in  fiM3t»  more  satiifiictorf^ 
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Thus,  at  length,  elements  were  arrived  at  for  the  orbit  of 

the  unknown  planet,  as  below. 


I^mrwf. 

AdaM. 

Epoch  of  Elements          -            .             - 
Mean  longitude  in  Epoch 
Semiaxis  Mig'or   -             -             -             - 
Excentricity         -             -             -             - 
Longitude  of  Perihelion  .             -            - 
Mass  (the  Sun  being  1)  - 

Jan.  I.  1847. 

3180  47' 4 

36*1539 

0107610 

2840  45'  8 

0O001075?7 

Oct  6.  I84e. 

S280«' 

37-2474 

0-1206L¥ 

2990  11' 

0*00015009 

The  elements  of  &L  Leverrier  were  obtidned  from  a  consider- 
ation  of  the  observations  up  to  the  year  1845,  those  of  Mr. 
Adams,  only  as  far  as  1840.  On  subsequently  taking  into 
account,  however,  those  of  the  five  years  up  to  1845,  the 
latter  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  semiazis  ought  to  be  still 
much  further  diminished,  and  that  a  mean  distance  of  33*33 
(being  to  that  of  Uranus  as  1 :  0*574)  would  probably  satisfy 
all  the  observations  very  nearly.* 

(770.)  On  the  actual  discovery  of  the  planet,  it  was,  of 
course,  assiduously  observed,  and  it  was  soon  ascertfuned  that  a 
mean  distance,  even  less  than  Mr.  Adams's  last  presumed  value, 
agreed  better  with  its  motion  ;  and  no  sooner  were  elements 
obtiuncd  from  direct  observation,  sufficiently  approximate  to 
trace  back  its  path  in  the  heavens  for  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  than  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  observed  as  a  star 
by  Lalandc  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  May,  1795,  the  latter  of 
the  two  observations,  however,  having  been  rejected  by  him 
as  faulty,  by  reason  of  its  non-agreement  with  the  former  (a 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  the  interval).  From 
these  observations,  combined  with  those  since  accumulated,  the 
elements  calculated  by  Prof.  Walker,  U.  S.,  result  as  follows :  — 

Epoch  of  Elements         ...  Jan.  1.  1847,  M.  noon,  Grccnwidk 

Mean  longitude  at  Epoch             -             -  328<>  32'  44"  2 

Semiaxis  migor  ....  300367 

Excentricity        ....  0<X)871946 

Longitude  of  the  Perihelion        -             -  4?<>  12' 6"-50 

Amending  Node               -             -             -  I SO^  4'  20" -8 1 

Inclination           -             -             -             -  1<^  46'  58"'97 

Periodic  time      ....  164*6181  tropical  jear. 

Mean  annual  Motion        ...  2^*18688 


*  In  a  letter  to  the   A^ronomer  Royal,   dated  Sept  2.  1846,^ic.  tb 
reek%  prcrious  to  the  optical  diicoTery  of  the  planet. 
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(771.)  The  great  disagreement  between  these  elements 
and  those  assigned  either  by  M.  Leverrier  or  Mr.  Adams  will 
not  fail  to  be  remarked ;  and  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  elements  so  widely  different  from  the 
truth  should  afford  anything  like  a  satisfactory  representation  of 
the  perturbation  in  question,  and  that  the  true  situation  of  the 
planet  in  the  heavens  should  have  been  so  well,  and  indeed 
accurately,  pointed  out  by  them.  As  to  the  latter  point,  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  half  an  hour's  calculation  that 
both  sets  of  elements  do  really  place  the  planet,  on  the  day 
of  its  discovery,  not  only  in  the  longitudes  assigned  in  art. 
763.,  {.  e.  extremely  near  its  apparent  place,  but  also  at  a 
distance  from  the  Sun  very  much  more  approximately  cor- 
rect than  the  mean  distances  or  semiaxes  of  the  respective 
orbits.  Thus  the  radius  vector  of  Neptune,  calculated  from 
M.  Leverrier's  elements  for  the  day  in  question,  instead  of 
36*1539  (the  mean  distance)  comes  out  almost  exactly  33; 
and  indeed,  if  we  consider  that  the  excentricity  assigned  by 
those  elements  gives  for  the  perihelion  distance  32*2634,  the 
longitude  assigned  to  the  perihelion  brings  the  whole  arc  of 
the  orbit  (more  than  83°),  described  in  the  interval  from  1806 
to  1847  to  lie  within  42°  one  way  or  the  other  of  the  perihe- 
lion, and  therefore,  during  the  whole  of  that  interval^  the 
hypothetical  planet  would  be  moving  within  limits  of  distance 
from  the  sim,  32*6  and  33*0.  The  following  comparative 
tables  of  the  relative  situations  of  Uranus,  the  real  and  hy- 
pothetical planet,  will  exhibit  more  clearly  than  any  lengthened 
statement,  the  near  imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  former 
by  the  latter  within  that  interval  The  longitudes  are  helio* 
centric* 


*  The  calculations  are  carried  only  to  tenths  of  degrees^  at  quite  sufficient  lor 
the  object  in  view. 
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1 

A.D. 

UnuHM. 

MepCiuML 

LcwrMT* 

1 

LoDf. 

Long. 

RmL  Vae. 

Loof. 

Had.  V«e. 

L«Mg. 

Mmt,rm. 

1805*0 

1970-8 

2350 -9 

30-3 

2410-2 

39-1 

«460'5 

34  •< 

1810-0 

220-9 

247-0 

30-3 

251-1 

92-8 

255-9 

S3 -7 

1815-0 

243*2 

258-0 

30-3 

261-2 

92-5 

265-5 

333 

1820«O 

264-7 

268-8 

30-2 

271-4 

92*4 

275-4 

33-1 

1821-0 

269-0 

271-0 

30-2 

273-5 

92-3 

277-4 

33-0 

18220 

273-3 

273-2 

30-2 

275-6 

92-3 

279-5 

33 -O 

1823-0 

277-6 

275-3 

30-2 

277-6 

92-3 

281-5 

3S-9 

1824-0 

281-8 

277-4 

30-2 

279-7 

32-9 

283-6 

3S-9 

1825-0 

285-8 

279-6 

30-2 

281-8 

92-9 

285-6 

39-8 

1830-0 

306-1 

290-5 

901 

292*1 

92  3 

S960 

39-3 

1835-0 

326-0 

301-4 

30-1 

302-5 

92-4 

906-9 

3S-B 

1840-0 

345-7 

312-2 

301 

312-6 

92-6 

916-9 

32-9 

1845-0 

365 -S 

323-1 

90-0 

322-6 

92-9 

926-0 

33-1 

1847-0 

373-3 

327-6 

30-0 

326-5 

93  1 

929-3 

39 -S 

(772.)  From  this  oomparison  it  will  be  seen  that  Unums 
arrived  at  its  conjunction  with  Neptune  at  or  immediatelj 
before  the  commencement  of  1822,  with  the  calculated  planet 
of  Leverricr  at  the  be^ning  of  the  following  year  1823,  and 
with  that  of  Adams  about  the  end  of  1824.  Both  the  thecH 
retical  planets,  and  espedally  that  of  M.  Leverrier,  tberefiire^ 
during  the  whole  of  the  above  interval  of  time,  so  fiur  as  the 
directions  of  their  attractive  forces  on  Uranus  are  oonoemed» 
would  act  nearly  on  it  as  the  true  planet  must  have  done. 
As  regards  the  intensity  of  the  relative  disturbing  foroes,  if 
we  estimate  these  by  the  principles  of  art  (612.)  at  the  epocht 
of  conjunction,  and  for  the  commencement  of  1805  and  1845, 
we  find  for  the  respective  denominators  of  the  fractions  of  the 
sun's  attraction  on  Uranus  regarded  as  unity,  which  ez] 
the  total  disturbing  force,  N  S,  in  each  case,  as  below : 


Nqitune  with 


Lercrrier^  theoretical  Ilanet,  mam 


19840 
1_ 

14496 
1 


9322 


1805. 
27540 

90244 
90837 


1845. 


7508 
5519 
5193 


938IO 
19935 


The  masses  here  assigned  to  Neptune  are  those  respectively 
deduced  by  Prof.  Peirce  and  M.  Struve  from  observations  of 
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the  satellite  discovered  by  Mr.  Lassell  made  with  the  large 
telescopes  of  Fraunhofer  in  the  observatories  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.  and  Pulkova  respectively.  These  it  will  be  perceived 
differ  very  considerably,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  results  of  micrometrical  measurements  of  such  di£Sculty, 
and  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  say  to  which  the  preference 
ought  to  be  ^ven.  As  compared  with  the  mass  assigned  by 
M.  Struve,  an  agreement  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  could 
not  have  been  looked  for  within  the  interval  immediately 
in  question. 

(773.)  Subject  then  to  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  mass 
of  Neptune,  the  theoretical  planet  of  Leverrier  must  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  with  quite  as  much  fidelity  as  could 
possibly  be  expected  in  a  research  of  such  exceeding  delicacy, 
the  particulars  of  its  motion  and  perturbative  action  during 
the  forty  years  elapsed  from  1805  to  1845,  an  interval  which 
(as  is  obvious  from  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  forces  on 
either  side  of  the  conjunction  indicated  by  the  numbers  here 
set  down)  comprises  all  the  most  influential  range  of  its 
action.  This  will,  however,  be  placed  in  full  evidence  by 
the  construction  of  curves  representing  the  normal  and  tan- 
gential forces  on  the  principles  laid  down  (as  far  as  the 
normal  constituent  is  concerned)  in  art.  (717.),  one  slight 
change  only  being  made,  which,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  con 
duces  greatly  to  clearness  of  conception.  The  force  L  8  (in 
the  figure  of  that  article)  being  supposed  applied  at  P  in  the 
direction  L  8,  we  here  construct  the  curve  of  the  normal 
force  by  erecting  at  P  {fig.  6.  Plate  A)  P  W  always  perpen- 
dicular to  the  disturbed  orbit,  A  P,  at  P,  measured  from  P 
in  the  same  direction  that  S  lies  from  L,  and  equal  in  length 
to  L  S.  P  W  then  will  always  represent  both  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  normal  force  acting  at  P.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  we  take  always  P  Z  on  the  tangent  to  the  dis- 
turbed orbit  at  P,  equal  to  N  L  of  the  former  figure,  and 
measured  in  the  same  direction  from  P  that  L  is  from 
N,  P  Z  will  represent  both  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  tangential  force  acting  at  P.  Thus  will  be  traced 
out  the  two   curious  ovals  represented    in  our  figure   of 
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their  proper  forms  and  proportions  for  the  case  in  questioii. 
That  expressing  the  normal  force  is  formed  of  four  lobes^ 
having  a  common  point  in  S,  viz.,  SWmXSaSnSftS  W, 
and  that  expressing  the  tangential,  AZcfBedY AZ, 
consisting  of  four  mntuaUy  intersecting  loops,  sanrounding 
and  touching  the  disturbed  orbit  in  four  points,  A  B  c  dL 
The  nonnal  force  acts  outwards  over  all  that  part  of  die 
orbit,  both  in  conjunction  and  opposition,  corresponding  to 
the  portions  of  the  lobes  m,  n,  exterior  to  the  disturbed  orbit, 
and  inwards  in  every  other  part  The  figure  sets  in  a  dear 
light  the  great  disproportion  between  the  energy  of  this  force 
near  the  conjunction,  and  in  any  other  configuration  of  the 
planets;  its  exceedingly  rapid  degradation  as  P  approaches 
the  point  of  neutrality  (whose  situation  is  35°  5^  on  either  ride 
of  the  conjunction,  an  arc  described  synodically  by  Uranus  in 
16^*72);  and  the  comparatively  short  duration  and  consequent 
incfficacy  to  produce  any  great  amount  of  perturbation,  of  the 
more  intense  part  of  its  inward  action  in  the  small  portioos  of 
the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  lobes  a,  ft,  in  which  the  line 
representing  the  inward  force  exceeds  the  radius  of  the 
circle.  It  exhibits,  too,  with  no  less  distinctness,  the  gradual 
developcment,  and  rapid  degradation  and  extinction  of  the 
tangential  force  from  its  neutral  points,  c,  d,  on  either  side 
up  to  the  conjunction,  where  its  action  is  reversed,  being 
accelerative  over  the  arc  d  A,  and  retardative  over  Ac,  each 
of  which  arcs  has  an  amplitude  of  71°  2(y,  and  is  described 
by  Uranus  synodically  in  34^*00.  The  insignificance  of  the 
tangential  force  in  the  configurations  remote  from  conjunction 
throughout  the  arc  c  B  (f  is  also  obviously  expressed  by  the 
small  comparative  developcment  of  the  loops  e,fi 

(774.)  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  action  of  these  fivroea 
results  in  the  production  of  that  peculiar  character  of  per- 
turbation which  is  exhibited  in  our  curve,  Jig»  4.  Plate 
A.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  increase  of  the  longitude 
from  1800  to  1822,  the  cessation  of  that  increase  in  1822, 
and  its  conversion  into  a  decrease  during  the  subsequent 
interval  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  growth,  rapid 
decay,  extinction  at  conjunction,  and  subsequent  reproduction 
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in  a  reversed  Bense  of  the  tangential  force :  so  that  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  attributing  the  greater  part  of  the  perturbation 
expressed  by  the  swell  and  subsidence  of  the  ourye  between 
the  years  1800  and  1845,  — all  that  part,  indeed,  which 
is  symmetrical  on  either  nde  of  1822  —  to  the  action  of  the 
tangential  force. 

(775.)  But  it  will  be  asked, — has  then  the  normal  force 
(which,  on  the  plain  showing  of  >E^.  5.,  is  nearly  twice  as 
powerful  as  the  tangential,  and  which  does  not  reverse  its 
action,  like  the  latter  fbrc^  at  the  point  of  conjunction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  ih^re  most  energetic,)  no  influence  in 
producing  the  observed  effiacts?  We  answer,  very  littie, 
within  the  period  to  which  observation  had  extended  up  to 
1845.  The  effect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  longitude  is 
direct  and  immediate  (art  660.),  that  of  the  normal  indirect, 
consequential,  and  cumulative  with  the  progress  of  time 
(art.  734.).  The  effect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  mean 
motion  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  change  it  pro- 
duces on  the  axis,  and  is  transient :  the  reversed  action  after 
conjunction  (supposing  the  orbits  circular),  exactiy  destroyii^ 
all  the  previous  effect,  and  leaving  the  mean  motion  on  the 
whole  unaffected.  In  the  passage  through  the  conjunction, 
then,  the  tangential  force  produces  a  sudden  and  powerful 
acceleration,  succeeded  by  an  equally  powerful  and  equally 
sudden  retardation,  which  done,  its  action  is  completed,  and 
no  trace  remains  in  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  planet  that 
it  ever  existed,  for  its  action  on  the  perihelion  and  excentridty 
is  in  like  manner  also  nullified  by  its  reversal  of  direction. 
But  with  the  normal  force  the  case  is  fiur  otherwise.  Its 
immediate  effect  on  the  angular  motion  is  nil  It  is  not  till 
it  has  acted  long  enough  to  produce  a  perceptible  change  in 
the  distance  of  the  disturbed  planet  from  the  sun  that  the 
angular  velocily  begins  to  be  sensibly  affected,  and  it  is  not 
till  its  whole  outward  action  has  been  exerted  {Le.  over  the 
whole  interval  from  neutral  point  to  neutral  point)  that  its 
maximum  effect  in  lifting  the  disturbed  phnet  away  bom 
the  Sim  has  been  produced,  and  the  full  amount  of  diminution 
in  angular  velocity  it  is  capable  of  causing  has  been  developed. 
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This  continues  to  act  in  producing  a  retardation  in  longitude 
long  after  the  normal  force  itaelf  has  reversed  its  action,  and 
from  a  powerful  outward  force  has  become  a  feeble  inward 
one.  A  certain  portion  of  this  perturbation  is  incident  on 
the  epoch  in  the  mode  described  in  art.  (731.)  et  seq.,  and 
permanently  disturbs  the  mean  motion  from  what  it  would 
have  bccn^  had  Neptune  no  existence.  The  rest  of  its  eflfect 
is  compensated  in  a  single  synodic  revolution,  not  by  the 
reversal  of  the  action  of  the  force  (for  that  reversed  action  ia 
far  too  feeble  for  this  purpose),  but  by  the  effect  of  the  per- 
manent alteration  produced  in  the  excentricity,  which  (the  axis 
being  unchanged)  compensates  by  increased  proximity  in  one 
part  of  the  revolution,  for  increased  distance  in  the  other. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  conjunction  to 
bring  out  into  full  evidence  the  influence  of  this  force.  Still 
its  commencement  is  quite  unequivocally  marked  in  the  more 
rapid  descent  of  our  curve  Jig.  4.,  subsequent  to  the  con- 
junction than  ascent  previous  to  that  epoch,  which  indicates 
the  commenceitient  of  a  series  of  undulations  in  its  future 
course  of  an  elliptic  character^  consequent  on  the  altered  ex- 
centricity  and  perihelion  (the  total  and  ultimate  effect  of  this 
constituent  of  the  disturbing  force)  which  will  be  maintained 
till  within  about  20  years  from  the  next  conjunction,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  trifling  inequalities  about  the 
time  of  the  opposition,  similar  in  character,  but  far  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  those  now  under  discussion. 

(776.)  Posterity  will  hardly  credit  that,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  great  discovery 
—of  the  calculations  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  —  of  the  com- 
munication of  its  predicted  place  to  Dr.  Galle — and  of  the 
new  ]>lanet  being  actually  found  by  him  in  that  place,  in  the 
remarkable  manner  above  commemorated;  not  only  have 
doubts  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  calculationa 
of  those  geometers,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  conclusions^ 
but  these  doubts  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  the 
objectors  to  attribute  the  acknowledged  fact  of  a  planet  pre- 
viously unknown  occupying  that  precise  place  in  the  heavens 
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at  that  precise  time,  to  sheer  aoddent  I*    What  share  accident 

may  have  had  in  the  succeseful  issue  of  the  calculations,  we 

presume  the  reader,  after  what  has  been  said,  will  have  little 

difficulty  in  satisfying  himself.     As  r^ards  the  time  when 

the  discovery  was  made,  much  has  also  been  attributed  to 

fortunate  coincidence.    The  following  considerations  will,  we 

apprehend,  completely  disripate  this  idea,  if  still  lingering  in 

the  mind  of  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject    The 

period  of  Uranus  being  84*0140  years,  and  that  of  Neptune 

164-6181,  their  synodic  revolution  (art.  418.),  or  the  interval 

between  two  successive  conjunctions,  is  171*58  years*     The 

late  conjunction  having  taken  place  about  the  be^nmng  of 

1822;  that  next  preceding  must  have  happened  in  1649,  or 

more  than  40  years  before  the  first  recorded  observation  of 

Uranus  in  1690,  to  say  nothing  of  its  discovery  as  a  planet 

In  1690,  then,  it  must  have  been  effectually  out  of  reach  of  any 

perturbative  influence  worth  considering,  and  so  it  remained 

during  the  whole  interval  from  thence  to  1800.     From  that 

time  the  effect  of  perturbation  b^an  to  become  sensible,  about 

1805  prominent,  and  in  1820  had  nearly  reached  its  masumum. 

At  this  epoch  an  alarm  was  sounded.     The  maTimnm  was 

not  attained, — the  event,  so  important  to  astronomy,  was  still 

*  These  doubts  seem  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  great  diaagreemeiil 
between  the  predicted  and  real  elements  of  Neptune*  partly  in  the  near  (jtotnb^ 
precise)  commensurability  of  the  mean  motions  of  Neptune  and  Uranus.  ^  Wa 
conceive  them  however  to  be  founded  in  a  total  misconeeption  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  which  was  not,  from  such  obviously  uncertain  indications  as  the 
observed  discordances  could  give,  to  determine  as  astronomical  quantities  the 
axis,  excentricity  and  mass  of  the  disturbing  planet ;  but  praetically  to  diseovcr 
where  to  look  for  it :  when,  if  once  found,  these  dements  would  be  hr  better 
ascertained.  To  do  this,  amp  axis,  •xetmtricUjft  ptnkdum,  amd  wtoMM,  kowntr  mrft 
of  the  truths  which  would  represent,  even  roughly  the  amount,  but  wkk  loknbh 
carrectneu  the  direetUm  of  the  disturbing  fbroo  dluring  the  very  modeiate  inter- 
val when  the  departures  from  theory  were  reaUy  considerable^  would  equally 
serve  their  purposes ;  and  with  an  excentricity,  maa^  and  ptrtbelion  disposable^ 
it  is  obvious  that  any  assumption  of  the  axis  between  the  limits  90  and  SS*  nay, 
even  with  a  much  wider  inferior  limit,  would  serve  the  purpose.  In  his  attempt 
to  assign  an  inferior  limit  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  value  so  assigned,  M.  Leverrier« 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  suoeessfbL  Mr.  Adama^  on  the  other  hand,  in* 
flucnced  by  no  considerations  of  the  kind  whieh  appear  to  have  weighed  with 
his  brother  geometer,  fixed  ultimately  (aa  we  have  aeen)  on  an  axis  not  very 
i'gregiously  wrong.  Still  it  were  to  be  wished,  fin*  the  aatisfiMtion  of  all  parties^ 
that  some  one  would  undertake  the  problem  dt  menot  employing  finrmuUi  not 
liable  to  the  passage  through  infinity,  whieh,  taehnieeny  ^Making,  hampcf%  or 
may  be  supposed  to  hamper  the  comHnwmM  applicarion  of  the  nanil  pertuffaatiooai 
fonnulai  when  cases  of  commensurability  oeeu» 
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in  progress  of  developement, — when  the  fact  (any  thing  rather 
than  a  striking  one)  was  noticed,  and  made  matter  of  com- 
plaint. But  the  time  for  discussing  its  cause  with  any 
prospect  of  success  was  not  yet  come.  Every  thing  tnniB 
upon  the  precise  determination  of  the  epoch  of  the  mazimamy 
when  the  perturbing  and  perturbed  planet  were  in  conjuno- 
tion,  and  upon  the  kw  of  increase  and  diminution  of  the  pertnr* 
bation  itself  on  either  side  of  that  point  Now  it  is  always 
difficult  to  assign  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  a  maTimntn 
by  observations  liable  to  errors  bearing  a  ratio  fitf  bom 
inconsiderable  to  the  whole  quantity  observed.  Until  the 
lapse  of  some  years  from  1822  it  would  have  been  impoesihle 
to  have  fixed  that  epoch  with  any  certainty,  and  as  respects 
the  law  of  d^radation  and  total  arc  of  longitude  over  whidi 
the  sensible  perturbations  extend,  we  are  hardly  yet  arriTed 
at  a  period  when  this  can  be  said  to  be  completely  deter- 
minable from  observation  alone.  In  all  this  we  see  nothing 
of  accident,  unless  it  be  accidental  that  an  event  which  rnnst 
have  happened  between  1781  and  195S,  actuaUy  hi^peoed 
in  1822 ;  and  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  astronomy  has 
reached  that  perfection,  and  its  cultivators  exercise  that  vi- 
gilance which  neither  permit  such  an  event,  nor  its  ■ft»p"ti6fr 
importance,  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  blossom  had  been  watched 
with  interest  in  its  developement,  and  the  firuit  was  gathered 
in  the  Tcry  moment  of  maturity.* 

*  The  student  who  nay  with  to  lee  the  perturbations  of  Uranui  producwl 
bT  Neptune,  as  computed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  mass  of  that 
planet,  such  as  we  now  know  to  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  wiU  Sod  them  atatod 
at  length  from  the  ealculationt  of  Bir.  Walker,  (of  Washington,  U.  Su)  in  lb« 
**  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,**  voL  i.  p.  S94b 
ct  seq.  On  examining  the  comparisons  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Walker^  fiwvavte 
with  those  of  Bfr.  Adams'i  theory  in  p.  S4S,  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  tb« 
enormous  difference  between  the  actions  of  Neptune  and  Mr.  Adams%  **  hypo. 
thetical  planet "  on  the  longitude  of  Uranus.  Thb  is  easily  explainad.  Mr. 
Adams's  perturbations  are  deviations  from  Bouvard's  orbit  of  Uranus*  aa  it  alood 
immediately  previous  to  the  late  conjunction.  Mr.  Walker's  are  the  dariatinna 
from  a  mean  or  undisturbed  orbit  frMd  from  tha  inSuenoa  of  tha  long  imniialilf 
resulting  from  the  near  oommensurability  of  the  motiona. 
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OF  BIDEBBAL  A8TBOHOMT. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  FIXED  STABS. -— THEIB  0LAB8IFI0ATI0N  BT  KAQRITITDBS. — 
PHOTOHETBIO  SGALB  OF  ICAONITUDBS.  —  OOMVKMTIONAL  OB  TUL- 
GAB  SCALE.  —  FHOTOMBTBIO  COXPABISmr  OF  8TAB8.  — DI8TBIBU- 
TION  OF  STABS  OYXB  THE  HEATEBS. —  OF  THE  MILKT  WAT  OB 
QALAXT.  — rrS  SUPPOSED  FORM  THAT  OF  A  FLAT  8TBATUX  PAB- 
TIALLT  SUBDIVIDED. —  ITS  VISIBLE  OOUB8B  AMONG  THE  C<MfSTEL- 
LATIONS.  -"  ITS  INTEBNAL  STBUOTUBE.  —  ITS  APPABEHTLT  INDE- 
FINITE EXTENT  IN  OEBTAIN  DIBECTIONS.  —-OF  THE  DISTANCE  OF 
THE  FIXED  STABS*  —  THEIB  ANNUAL  PABALLAX.  —  PABALLAOTIO 
UNIT  OF  SmSBEAL  DISTANCE.— EFFECT  OF  PABALLAX  ANALOGOUS 
TO  THAT  OF  ABERBATION. —  HOW  DISTINQUISHED  FBOM  IT. — DE- 
TECTION OF  PABALLAX  BT  MEBIDIONAL  0B8EBVAT10NS.  —  HEN- 
DERSON'S APPLICATION  TO  a  CENTAUBI.  — BT  DIFFXBBNTIAL  OB- 
SERVATIONS. —  DISCOVEBIES  OF  BESSEL  AND  STBUVE.  —  LIST  OF 
STABS  IN  WHICH  PABALLAX  HAS  BEEN  DETECTED. — OF  THE  BBAL 
MAGNITUDES  OF  THE  STABS.  —  COMPABISOV  OF  THEIB  UOHTS 
WITH  THAT  OF  THE  SUN. 

(777.)  Bbsidxs  the  bodies  we  have  desoribed  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  the  heavens  present  ns  with  an  innumeiable 
multitBde  of  other  objeotsy  which  are  called  generally  by  the 
luune  of  stars.  Though  comprehending  individuals  diflbring 
from  each  other,  not  merely  in  brij^tnesBy  but  in  many  other 
essential  points!,  they  all  agree  in  one  attxibutei,  — -  a  hi|^ 
degree  of  permanence  as  to  apparent  relative  aitnation.  Thia 
has  procured  them  the  title  of  **  fixed  ataia ;  *  an  expreeaion 
which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  comparative  and  not  an  abao- 
lute  sense,  it  being  certain  that  many,  and  probable  that  all, 
are  in  a  state  of  motion,  although  too  alow  to  be  perceptible 
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unless   by  means  of  very  delicate  obeervationSy  oontinued 
during  a  long  series  of  years. 

(778.)  Astronomers  are  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the 
stars  into  classes^  according  to  their  apparent  brightness. 
These  are  termed  magnitudes.  The  brightest  stars  are  said 
to  be  of  the  first  magnitude;  those  which  fall  so  far  abort 
of  the  first  degree  of  brightness  as  to  make  a  strongly  marked 
distinction  arc  classed  in  the  second ;  and  so  on  down  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh^  which  comprise  the  smallest  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye>  in  the  clearest  and  darkest  night.  Beyond 
these,  however^  telescopes  continue  the  range  of  visibility, 
and  magnitudes  from  the  8th  down  to  the  16th  are  familiar  to 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  using  powerful  instruments  ; 
nor  does  there  seem  the  least  reason  to  assign  a  limit  to  this 
progression ;  every  increase  in  the  dimensions  and  power  of 
instruments,  which  successive  improvements  in  opticiJ  science 
have  attained,  having  brought  into  view  multitudes  innu- 
merable of  objects  invisible  before ;  so  that,  for  any  tlung 
experience  has  hitherto  taught  us,  the  number  of  the  stars 
may  be  really  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  can 
assign  a  meaning  to  the  word. 

(779.)  This  classification  into  magnitudes,  however,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Of  a  multitude 
of  bright  objects,  differing  probably,  intrinsically,  both  in 
size  and  in  splendour,  and  arranged  at  unequal  distances  from 
us,  one  must  of  necessity  appear  the  brightest,  one  next  below 
it,  and  so  on.  An  order  of  succession  (relative,  of  course,  to 
our  local  situation  among  them)  must  exist,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference,  where,  in  that  infinite  progression 
downwards,  from  the  one  brightest  to  the  invisible,  we  choose 
to  draw  our  lines  of  demarcation.  All  this  is  a  matter  of 
pure  convention.  Usage,  however,  has  established  such  a 
convention ;  and  though  it  is  imposmble  to  determine  exactly, 
or  h  priori^  where  one  magnitude  ends  and  the  next  begins, 
and  although  different  observers  have  differed  in  their  magni- 
tudes, yet,  on  the  whole,  astronomers  have  restricted  their 
first  magnitude  to  about  23  or  24  principal  stars;  their 
t^ccoiul  to  50  or  60  next  inferior ;  their  thiixl  to  about  200  yet 
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smaller,  and  so  on ;  the  nnmbera  increaong  very  n4>idl7  as 
we  descend  in  the  scale  of  brightness,  the  whole  nninber 
of  stars  already  registered  down  to  the  seventh  magnitude^ 
indusive,  amounting  to  firom  12000  to  15000. 

(780.)  As  we  do  not  see  the  actual  disc  of  a  star^  but 
juc^e  only  of  its  brightness  by  the  total  impression  made 
upon  the  eye,  the  apparent  ^  magnitude  "  of  any  star  will,  it 
is  evident,  depend,  Ist,  on  the  stains  distance  fixnn  us ;  2d,  on 
the  absolute  magnitude  of  its  illuminated  surface;  M,  on  the 
intrinsic  brightness  of  that  surface.  Now,  as  we  know  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing,  of  any  of  these  data,  and  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  each  of  them  may  diffSer  in 
different  individuals,  in  the  proportion  of  many  millions  to 
one,  it  is  dear  that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  satisfaction  in 
any  condusions  we  may  draw  fixnn  numerical  statements  of 
the  number  of  individuals  which  have  been  arranged  in  our 
artificial  classes  antecedent  to  any  general  or  definite  principle 
of  arrangement.  In  fact,  astronomers  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon  any  prindple  by  which  the  magnitudes  may  be  photo- 
metrically dassed  ^  priori,  whether  for  example  a  scale  of 
brightnesses  decreasing  in  geometrical  progression  should  be 
adopted,  each  term  being  one  half  of  the  preceding^  <Hr  one 
third,  or  any  other  ratio,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  prefer^ 
able  to  adopt  a  scale  decreaong  as  the  squares  of  the  terms 
of  an  harmonic  progression,  i.  e.  according  to  the  series  1, 
h  h  tV>  7V>  ^^'  ^®  former  would  be  a  purdy  photometric 
scale,  and  would  have  the  apparent  advantage  that  the  light 
of  a  star  of  any  magnitude  would  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to 
that  of  the  magnitude  next  above  it,  an  advantage,  however, 
merely  apparent,  as  it  is  certain,  from,  maaj  optical  fiftcts,  that 
the  unidded  eye  forms  very  different  judgments  of  the  pro- 
portions existing  between  bright  lights^  and  those  between 
feeble  ones.  The  latter  scale  involves  a  phyrical  idea,  that  of 
supposing  the  scale  of  magnitudes  to  correspond  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  first  magnitude  standard  star,  removed  succes- 
sively to  twice,  three  times,  &c.  its  original  or  standard 
distance.  Such  a  scale,  whidi  would  make  the  nominal 
magnitude  a  sort  of  index  to  the  presunuMe  or  average 
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tance,  on  the  supposition  of  an  equality  among  the  real  l^^td 
of  the  stars,  would  facilitate  the  expression  of  speculative  ideas 
on  the  constitution  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  make  too  small  a  difier- 
ence  between  the  lights  in  the  lower  magnitudes.  For  ex- 
ample, on  this  prindple  of  nomenclature,  the  light  of  a  star 
of  the  seventh  magnitude  would  be  thirty-six  49ths  of  thai 
of  one  of  the  uxth,  and  of  the  tenth  81  hundredths  of  the 
ninth,  while  between  the  first  and  the  second  the  proportioii 
would  be  that  of  four  to  one.  So  fiur,  however,  &om  this 
being  really  objectionable,  it  fails  in  well  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  optical  facts  already  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  the 
eye  (in  the  absence  of  disturbing  causes)  does  actually  discri- 
minate with  greater  precision  between  the  relative  intensities 
of  feeble  lights  than  of  bright  ones,  so  that  the  fraction  f{ 
for  instance,  expresses  quite  as  great  a  step  downwards  (phy- 
siolo^cally  speaking)  from  the  sixth  magnitude,  as  ^  does 
from  the  first  As  the  choice,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  see* 
lies  between  these  two  scales,  in  drawing  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  what  may  be  termed  the  photomeirical  mafftU' 
tudes  of  the  stars,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting^  ami 
recommending  others  to  adopt,  the  latter  system  in  preference 
to  the  former. 

(781.)  The  conventional  magnitudes  actually  in  use  among 
astronomers,  so  far  as  their  usage  is  consistent  with  itself* 
conforms  moreover  very  much  more  nearly  to  this  than  to  the 
geometrical  progression.  It  has  been  shown  *  by  direct  pbc^ 
tomctric  measurement  of  the  light  of  a  considerable  number 
of  stars  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  that  if  M  be 
the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  a  star  on  the  above 
system,  and  m  the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  same 
star  in  the  loose  and  irregular  language  at  present  couTen- 
tionally  or  rather  provisionally  adopted,  so  iar  as  it  can  be  col* 
lected  from  the  conflicting  authorities  of  dififcrcnt  observer^ 
the  difTcrcnce  between  these  numbers,  or  M — m,  is  the  same 
in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale,  and  is  less  than  half 


*   Se«  *-  UcKulU  of  ()l>senratioM  made  at  iIk*  Ca|icof  Good   Hope,  &c.  ac." 
p.  S71.      By  tliv  Aulliur. 
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nitude  (0*.  414).  The  standard  star  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
magnitude  in  the  measorements  xefeired  to,  is  the  bright 
southern  star  a  Centanri,  a  star  somewhat  superior  to  Arctums 
in  lustre.  If  we  take  the  distance  of  this  star  for  unity,  it 
follows  that  when  remored  to  the  distances  1*414,  2*414, 
3-414,  &G.  its  apparent  lustre  would  equal  those  of  average 
stars  of  the  1st,.  2d,  3d,  &c.  magnitudes,  as  ardinarify  reckdmed^ 
respectively. 

(782.)  The  difference  of  lustre  between  stars  of  two  con- 
secutive magnitudes  is  so  considerable  as  to  aUow  of  many 
intermediate  gradations  being  perfectly  well  distinguished. 
Hardly  any  two  stars  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  magnitude 
would  be  judged  by  an  eye  practised  in  such  comparisons  te 
be  exactly  equal  in  bri^tness.  Henc^  the  necessity,  if  any* 
thing  like  accuracy  be  aimed  at,  of  subdividing  the  magni^ 
tudes  and  admitting  j&actions  into  our  nomenclature  of 
brightness.  When  this  necesdty  first  began  to  be  felt,  a 
simple  bisection  of  the  interval  was  recognised,  and  the  inter- 
mediate degree  of  brightness  was  thus  designated,  viz.  1.2  m, 
2.3  m,  and  so  on.  At  presentitis  not  unfirequent  to  find  the 
interval  trisected  thus:  Im,  L^m,  2.1m,  2m,  &c.  where 
the  expression  1.2  m  denotes  a  magnitude  intermediate  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  but  nearer  1  than  2 ;  while  2.1  m 
designates  a  magnitude  also  intermediate^  but  nearer  2  than 
1.  This  may  suffice  for  conunon  parlance  but  as  this  depart- 
ment of  astronomy  progresses  towards  exactness,  a  decimal 
subdivision  will  of  necessify  supersede  these  rude  forms  of 
expression,  and  the  magnitude  will  beesqiressed  by  an  integer 
number  followed  by  a  decimal  finction;  as  for  instance^  2JS1 
which  expresses  the  magnitude  of  7  Geminorum  on  the 
vulgar  or  conventional  scale  of  magnitudes,  by  which  we  at 
once  perceive  that  its  place  is  almost  exactly  half  way 
between  the  2d  and  3d  average  magnitudas  and  that  its 
light  is  to  that  of  an  average  first  magnitudestar  in  that  scale 
(of  which  a  Ononis  in  its  usoal  or  normal  state  *  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  specimen)  as  1':  (2*51)*,  and  to  that  of  « 

*  In  the  interTal  from  1836  to  1839  thb  lUr  underwent  considenbb  and  re- 
markable fluctuations  of  bfightiiOM, 
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Centauri  as  1 ':  (2-924)^  making  its  place  in  the  photometric 
scale  (so  defined)  2*924.  Lists  of  stars  northern  and  southern, 
comprehending  those  of  the  vulgar  first,  second,  and  third 
magnitudes,  with  their  magnitudes  decimally  expressed  in 
both  systems,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work.  The 
light  of  a  star  of  the  rixth  magnitude  may  be  roughly  stated 
as  about  the  hundredth  part  of  one  of  the  first.  Sinus  would 
make  between  three  and  four  hundred  stars  of  that  magnitude. 
(783.)  The  exact  photometrical  determination  of  the  com- 
parative intensities  of  light  of  the  stars  b  attended  with  many 
and  great  difficulties,  arising  partly  from  their  differences  of 
colour;  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  no  invariable 
standard  of  artificial  light  has  yet  been  discovered ;  partly 
from  the  physiological  cause  above  alluded  to,  by  which  the 
eye  is  incapacitated  from  judging  correctly  of  the  proportion 
of  two  lights,  and  can  only  decide  (and  that  with  not  very 
great  precision)  as  to  their  equality  or  inequality ;  and  partly 
from  other  physiological  causes.  The  least  objectionable 
method  hitherto  proposed  would  appear  to  be  the  following. 
A  natural  standard  of  comparison  is  in  the  first  instance 
selected,  brighter  than  any  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  allow  of 
being  equalized  with  any  of  them  by  a  reduction  of  its  light 
02)tically  effected,  and  at  the  same  time  either  invariable,  or 
at  least  only  so  variable  that  its  changes  can  be  exactly  cal- 
cidated  and  reduced  to  numerical  estimation.  Such  a 
standard  is  offered  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  which,  being  much 
brighter  than  any  star,  subject  to  no  phases,  and  variable  in 
light  only  by  the  variation  of  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
which  moreover  comes  in  succession  above  the  horizon  at  a 
convenient  altitude,  simultaneously  with  all  the  fixed  stars^ 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  twilight,  and  other  disturb- 
ing causes  (which  fatally  affect  all  observations  of  this  nature)^ 
combines  all  the  requisite  conditions.  Let  us  suppose,  now, 
that  Jupiter  being  at  A  and  the  star  to  be  compared  with  it 
at  B,  a  glass  prism  C,  is  so  placed  that  the  light  of  the 
planet  deflected  by  total  internal  reflexion  at  its  base,  shall 
emerge  parallel  to  B  E  the  direction  of  the  star's  visual  ray. 
After  reflexion,  let  it  be  received  on  a  lens  D,  in  whose  focuA 
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Fj  it  will  form  a  email  bright  star-like  image  capable  of  being 
viewed  by  an  eye  placed  atE,8ofaroutof  the  axis  of  the  cone 
of  diverging  rays  as  to  admit  of  seeing  at  the  same  time,  and 


with  the  same  eye,  and  so  comparing,  this  image  with  the 
star  seen  directly.  By  bringing  the  eye  nearer  to  or  fiirther 
from  the  focus  F,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  focal  point 
will  be  varied  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance E  F,  and  therefore  may  be  equalized,  as  well  as  the  eye 
can  judge  of  such  equalities,  with  the  star.  If  this  be  done 
for  two  stars  several  times  alternately,  and  a  mean  of  the 
results  taken,  by  measuring  EF,  their  relative  brightness 
will  be  obtained :  that  of  Jupiter,  the  temporary  standard  of 
comparison,  being  altogether  eliminated  from  the  result. 

(784.)  A  moderate  number  of  well  selected  stars  being  thus 
photometrically  determined  by  repeated  and  careful  measure* 
ments,  so  as  to  afford  an  ascertained  and  graduated  scale  of 
brightness  among  the  stars  themselves,  the  intermediate  steps 
or  grades  of  magnitude  may  be  filled  up,  by  inserting  between 
them,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  other  stars, 
forming  an  ascending  or  descending  sequence,  each  member 
of  such  a  sequence  being  brighter  than  that  below,  and  less 
bright  than  that  above  it;  and  thus  at  length,  a  scale  of  num^ 
rical  magnitudes  will  become  established,  complete  in  all  its 
members,  from  Sinus,  the  brightest  of  the  stars,  down  to  the 
least  visible  magnitude.*    It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 

*  For  the  method  of  combining  and  trcsting  meh  Mquenee%  where  •eeumu- 
lated  in  considerable  numbers,  so  as  to  diminate  from  tbeir  resuha  the  inSucnee 
of  ei  roneous  judgment,  atmospbcrie  cireumstaneei,  ftc.,  whidi  often  give  rise  lo 
contradictory  arrangcmenii  in  the  order  of  elan  difeing  hot  little  in  m^gnitiids^ 
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this  branch  of  astronomy,  which  at  present  can  haidly  be  said 
to  be  advanced  beyond  its  inSsmcy,  were  perseveria^^y  and 
systematically  cultivated.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sulgoci  of 
mere  barren  curiosity,  as  will  abundantly  appear  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  phenomena  of  variable  stars,  and  being 
moreover,  one  in  which  amateurs  of  the  science  may  easily 
chalk  out  for  themselves  a  useful  and  available  path,  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  receive  large  and  interesting  aooea- 
sions  at  their  hands. 

(785.)  If  the  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  tbe 
stars  with  their  niunbers  leads  to  no  immediately  obvious  oon* 
elusion,  it  ia  otherwise  when  we  view  them  in  connection  with 
their  local  distribution  over  the  heavens.  If  indeed  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brightest  classes,  we  shall  find 
them  distributed  with  a  considerable  approach  to  impartiality 
over  the  sphere :  a  marked  preference  however  being  obeeir- 
able,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  a  xone  or  belt^ 
following  the  direction  of  a  great  circle  passing  through  t 
Orionis  and  a  Crucis.  But  if  we  take  in  the  whole  amount 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  we  shall  perceive  a  great  increase  of 
number  as  we  approach  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  And 
when  we  come  to  telescopic  magnitudes,  we  find  them 
crowded  beyond  ima^ation,  along  the  extent  of  that  drcle^ 
and  of  the  branches  which  it  sends  off  from  it ;  so  that  in  fi^t 
its  whole  light  is  composed  of  nothing  but  stars  of  every  mag- 
nitude, from  such  as  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  down  to  the 
smallest  point  of  light  perceptible  with  the  best  telescopes. 

(786.)  These  phenomena  agree  with  the  supposition  that 
the  stars  of  our  firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  aD 
directions  indifferently  through  space,  form  a  stratum  of  whidi 
the  thickness  is  small,  in  comparison  with  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  point  where  it 
subdivides  into  two  principal  laminas,  inclined  at  a  small  angle 
to  each  other  (art  302.).     For  it  b  certidn  that,  to  an  eyeeo 


n%  well  M  for  an  account  of  a  teriet  of  photometric  coraparisont  (in  which 

ever,  not  Jupiier,  but  the  moon  was  used  as  an  intermediate  standard)^  •••  Aa 
work  above  cited*  note  on  p.  353.    (  Kisuhs  of  ObserTatiom,  &c) 
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mtuatcd,  the  apparent  density  of  the  starSy  supposing  them 
pretty  equally  scattered  through  the  space  they  occupy,  would 
be  least  in  a  direction  of  the  visual  ray  (as  S  A),  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lamina,  and  greatest  in  that  of  its  breadth,  as 
SB,  S  C,  S  D ;  increasing  rapidly  in  pasong  from  one  to  the 
other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  sHj^t  haze  in  the  atmosphere 
thickening  into  a  decided  fog  bank  near  the  horizon,  fay  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  mere  length  of  the  yisnal  ray.  Such  is 
the  view  of  the  construction  of  the  starry  finnament  taken  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  whose  powerful  telescopes  first  effected 
a  complete  analysis  of  this  wonderful  zone,  and  demonstrated 
the  fact  of  its  entirely  consisting  of  stars.^    So  crowded  are 


they  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  angle 
field  of  his  telescope,  he  was  1^  to  conclude  that  50000  had 
I)assed  under  his  review  in  a  zone  two  degrees  in  breadth, 
during  a  single  hour's  observation*  In  that  part  of  the  milky 
way  which  is  situated  in  lOh  30m  B  A  and  between  the 
147th  and  150th  degree  of  NPD,  upwards  of  5000  stars 
have  been  reckoned  to  exist  in  a  square  d^ree.  Hie  im- 
mense distances  at  which  the  remoter  regions  must  be  situated 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  vast  predominance  of  small 
magnitudes  which  are  observed  in  it. 

(787.)  The  course  of  the  Milky  Way  as  traced  through  the 
heavens  by  the  imaided  eye,  neglecting  oocafflonal  deviations 
and  following  the  line  of  its  greatest  brij^tness  as  well  as  its 
varying  breadth  and  intensity  will  permit,  conforms  nearly 
to  that  of  a  great  drcle  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  63*  to 
the  equinoctial,  and  cutting  that  drde  in  B  A  0  A  47  m  and 

*  Tliomas  Wright  of  Darham  (Theory  of  the  Univena*  London,  1750)  i^ 
pears  so  eaHy  m  17S4  to  have  entertained  the  aame  genaral  Weir  at  to  the  eon« 
Rtitutiun  of  the  Milky  Way  and  ttarry  Armament,  Ibunded,  quite  in  the  qiirit  of 
just  astronomical  speculation  on  a  partial  reeohitiott  of  a  portion  of  It  with  a 
**  one-foot  reflector  **  (a  reflector  one  foot  in  foeal  length).  Set  an  acoooni  of  this 
rare  work  by  M.  da  Morgan  in  Phil.  Blag.  8er.  S.  sztiL  p.  Ml.  el  ieq. 
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12/i  47m,  so  tliiit  its  northern  and  southern  poles  rcspectiTely 
are  situated  in  R.  A.  I2h  47m  NPD  63*  and  R  A.  OA  47 Hi 
NPD  117^  Throughout  the  re^on  where  it  is  so  remark- 
ably subdivided  (art.  186.),  this  great  circle  holds  an  inter- 
mediate situation  between  the  two  great  streams;  with  a 
nearer  approximation  however  to  the  brighter  and  contina* 
ous  stream,  than  to  the  fainter  and  interrupted  one.  If  we 
trace  its  course  in  order  of  right  ascension,  we  find  it  travem- 
ing  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  its  brightest  part  paming 
about  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  star  8  of  that  constel- 
lation, I.  e.  in  about  62^  of  north  declination,  or  28°  NPD. 
Passing  thence  between  7  and  a  Cassiopeias  it  sends  off  a 
branch  to  the  south-preceding  side,  towards  a  Persei,  very 
coni^picuous  as  far  as  that  star,  prolonged  faintly  towards 
6  of  the  same  constellation,  and  possibly  traceable  towards 
the  Ilyades  and  Pleiades  as  remote  outliers.  The  main 
stream  however  (which  is  here  very  faint),  passes  on  through 
Auriga,  over  the  three  remarkable  stars,  e,  ^  17,  of  that  con- 
stellation preceding  Capella,  called  the  Hocdi,  preceding 
Capella,  between  the  feet  of  Gemini  and  the  horns  of  the 
Bull  (where  it  intersects  the  ecliptic  nearly  in  the  Solstitial 
Colure)  and  thence  over  the  club  of  Orion  to  the  neck  of  Mono- 
ccros,  intersecting  the  equinoctial  in  R.  A.  6  A  54  m.  Up  to 
this  point,  from  the  offset  in  Perseus,  its  light  is  feeble  and 
indefinite,  but  thenceforward  it  receives  a  gradual  accession 
of  brightness,  and  where  it  passes  through  the  shoulder  of 
Monoccros  and  over  the  head  of  Canis  Major  it  presents  a 
broad,  moderately  bright,  very  uniform,  and  to  the  naked  eye, 
starless  stream  up  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  prow  of  the 
ship  Argo,  nearly  on  the  southern  tropic*  Here  it  again 
subdivides  (about  the  star  m  Puppis),  sending  off  a  narrow  and 
winding  branch  on  the  preceding  side  as  far  as  7  Argiis,  where 
it  terminates  abruptly.  The  main  stream  pursues  its  south- 
ward course  to  the  123d  parallel  of  NPD,  where  it  <1iflf^nww 

*   In  reading  this  description  a  celestial  globe  will  be  a  neceiaary  eonipanign. 
It  may  be  thought  needless  to  detail  the  course  of  the  Milkj  Way  Terbally,  tiiM« 
it  is  inappc<l  down  on  all  celestial  charts  and  globes.     But  in  the  generality  of 
thcin,  indeed  in  all  which  have  come  to  our  knowledgis  this  is  done  so  very  looadj 
and  incorrectly,  as  by  no  meani  to  dispense  with  a  verbal  description. 
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itself  broadly  and  again  eubdivides,  opening  out  into  a  wide 
fan-like  expanse,  nearly  20^  in  breadth  formed  of  interlacing 
branches,  all  which  terminate  abruptly,  in  a  line  drawn  nearly 
through  \  and  7  Argils. 

(788.)  At  this  place  the  continuity  of  the  Milky  Way  is 
interrupted  by  a  wide  gap,  and  where  it  recommences  on 
the  opposite  side  it  is  by  a  somewhat  similar  fan-shaped 
assemblage  of  brandies  which  converge  upon  the  bright  star 
17  Argils.  Thence  it  crosses  the  hind  feet  of  the  Centaur, 
forming  a  curious  and  sharply  defined  semicircular  concavity 
of  small  radius,  and  enters  the  Cross  by  a  very  bright  neck  or 
isthmus  of  not  more  than  3  or  4  d^rees  in  breadth,  being 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Milky  Way.  After  this  it  imme- 
diately expands  into  a  broad  and  bright  mass,  enclosing  the 
stars  a  and  j3  Crucis,  and  fi  Centauri,  and  extending  almost 
up  to  a  of  the  latter  constellation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
bright  mass,  surrounded  by  it  on  all  sides,  and '  occupying 
about  half  its  breadth,  occurs  a  mngnlar  dark  pear-shaped 
vacancy,  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  most  superficial  gazer,  and  to  have  acquired 
among  the  early  southern  navigators  the  uncouth  but  ex- 
pressive appellation  of  the  coal-sacL  In  this  vacancy  which 
is  about  8®  in  length,  and  5^  broad,  only  one  very  small  star 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  occurs,  though  it  is  far  finom  devoid 
of  telescopic  stars,  so  that  its  striking  blackness  is  simply  due 
to  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  brilliant  ground  with  which 
it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded.  This  is  the  place  of  nearest 
approach  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the  South  Pole.  Throughout 
all  this  region  its  brightness  is  very  striking,  and  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  its  more  northern  course  already  traced, 
conveys  strongly  the  impresaon  of  greater  proximity,  and 
would  almost  lead  to  a  bdief  that  our  situation  as  q>ectator8 
is  separated  on  all  sides  by  a  conmderable  interval  from  the 
dense  body  of  stars  composing  the  Galaxy,  which  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  would  come  to  be  considered  as  a  flat  ring  of 
immense  and  irregular  breadth  and  thickness^  within  which 
we  are  excentrically  situated,  nearer  to  the  soathem  than  to 
the  northern  part  of  its  drcuit 
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(789.)  At  a  Ccntauri^  the  Milky  Way  again  sabdivides^ 
sending  off  a  great  branch  of  nearly  half  its  breadth,  but 
which  thins  off  rapidly,  at  an  angle  of  about  2(f  with 
its  general  direction,  towards  the  preceding  side,  to  tf  and  d 
Lupi,  beyond  which  it  loses  itself  in  a  narrow  and  fiunt 
streamlet  The  main  stream  passes  on  increasing  in  breadth 
to  7  Norman,  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  elbow  and  again  sub* 
divides  into  one  principal  and  continuous  stream  of  veiy 
irregular  breadth  and  brightness  on  the  following  side,  and  m 
complicated  system  of  interlaced  streaks  and  masses  on  the 
preceding,  which  covers  the  tdl  of  Scorpio,  and  terminates  in 
a  vast  and  faint  effusion  over  the  whole  extensive  region 
occupied  by  the  preceding  leg  of  Ophiuchus,  extending  north- 
wards to  the  parallel  of  103^  NPD,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
be  traced ;  a  wide  interval  of  14^,  free  from  all  iqppeanuioe 
of  nebulous  light,  separating  it  from  the  great  branch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  equinoctial  of  which  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  continuation. 

(790.)  Returning  to  the  point  of  separation  of  this  greet 
branch  from  the  main  stream,  let  us  now  pursue  the  course  of 
the  latter.  Making  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  following  side,  it 
passes  over  the  stars  i  Aras,  0  and  i  Scorpii,  and  7  Tufai  to 
7  Sagittarii,  where  it  suddenly  collects  into  a  vivid  oval  mass 
about  6^  in  length  and  4^  in  breadth,  so  excessively  rich  in 
stars  that  a  very  moderate  calculation  makes  their  number 
exceed  100,000.  Northward  of  this  mass,  this  stream  croases 
the  ecliptic  in  longitude  about  276%  and  proceeding  along  the 
bow  of  Sagittarius  into  Antinous  has  its  course  rippled  by 
three  deep  concavities,  separated  from  each  other  by  remark- 
able protuberances,  of  which  the  larger  and  brighter  (situated 
between  Flamstead's  stars  3  and  6  Aquilsc)  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  patch  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Milky  Way 
visible  in  our  latitudes. 

(791.)  Crossing  the  equinoctial  at  the  19th  hour  of  right 
ascension,  it  next  runs  in  an  irregular,  patchy,  and  winding 
stream  through  Aquila,  Sagitta  and  Vulpecula  up  to  Cygnns ; 

*   All  the  map!  and  globes  place  this  tubdirition  at  fi  Centauri,  bnt 
Deoutlj. 
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at  8  of  which  consteUation  its  continuity  is  interrupted,  and  a 
very  confused  and  irregular  repon  commences,  marked  by  a 
broad  dark  vacuity,  not  unlike  Uie  southern  **  coalnsack,"  occu- 
pying the  space  between  8,  a,  and  7  Cygni,  which  serves  as  a 
kind  of  center  for  the  divergence  of  three  great  streams ;  one, 
which  we  have  already  traced ;  a  second,  the  continuation  of 
the  first  (across  the  interval)  from  a  northward,  between  La- 
certa  and  the  head  of  Cepheus  to  the  point  in  Casdopeia  whence 
we  set  out,  and  a  third  branching  off  from  7  Cygni,  very  vivid 
and  conspicuous,  running  off  in  a  southern  direction  through 
/3  Cygni,  and  s  Aquil»  ahnost  to  the  equinoctial,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  a  r^on  thinly  sprinkled  with  stars,  where  in 
some  maps  the  modem  constellation  Taurus  Poniatovii  is 
placed.  This  is  the  branch  which,  if  continued  across  the 
equinoctial,  might  be  supposed  to  unite  with  the  great  south- 
ern efiusion  in  Ophiuchus  already  noticed  (art  789.).  A 
considerable  ofiset,  or  protuberant  appendage,  is  also  thrown 
off  by  the  northern  stream  from  the  head  of  Cepheus  directly 
towtu*ds  the  pole,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  quartile 
formed  by  «,  /9,  i,  and  S  of  that  constellation. 

(792.)  We  have  been  somewhat  circumstantial  in  de- 
scribing the  course  and  principal  features  of  the  Via  Lactea., 
not  only  because  there  does  not  occur  any  where  (so  fiur  as 
we  know)  any  correct  accoimt  of  it,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of 
its  high  interest  in  sidereal  astronomy,  and  that  the  reader 
may  perceive  how  very  difficult  it  must  necessarily  be  to  form 
any  just  conception  of  the  real,  solid  form,  as  it  exists  in 
space,  of  an  object  so  complicated,  and  which  we  see  from  a 
point  of  view  so  unfavourable.  The  difficulty  is  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  experience  when  we  set  ourselves  to  conceive 
the  real  shape  of  an  auroral  arch  or  of  the  douds,  but  far 
greater  in  degree,  because  we  know  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  the  latter,  and  limit  them  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  altitude  —  because  their  motion  presents  them  to  us 
in  various  aspects,  but  chiefly  because  we  contemplate  them 
from  a  station  considerably  below  their  general  plane,  so  as  to 
allow  of  our  mapping  out  some  kind  of  ground-plan  of  their 
shape.     All  these  uds  are  wanting  when  we  attempt  to  map 
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and  model  out  the  Galaxy,  and  beyond  the  obvious  ooncliuion 
that  its  form  must  be,  generally  speaking,^a/,  and  of  a  thick* 
ness  small  in  comparison  with  its  area  in  length  and  breadth* 
the  laws  of  perspective  afford  us  little  further  assistance  in  the 
inquiry.  Probability  may,  it  is  true,  here  and  there  eift- 
lighten  us  as  to  certain  features.  Thus  when  we  see,  as  in 
the  coal-sack,  a  sharply  defined  oval  space  free  from  starB, 
insulated  in  the  midst  of  a  uniform  band  of  not  much  more 
than  twice  its  breadth,  it  would  seem  much  less  probable  that 
a  conical  or  tubular  hollow  traverses  the  whole  of  a  stany 
stratum,  continuously  extended  from  the  eye  outwards^  than 
that  a  distant  mass  of  comparatively  moderate  thickness 
should  be  simply  perforated  from  side  to  side,  or  that  an  oval 
vacuity  should  be  seen  foreshortened  in  a  distant  foreshortened 
area,  not  really  exceeding  two  or  three  times  its  own  breadth. 
Neither  can  wo  without  obvious  improbability  refuse  to 
admit  that  the  long  lateral  offsets  which  at  so  many  places 
quit  the  main  stream  and  run  out  to  great  distances,  are 
either  planes  seen  edgeways,  or  the  convexities  of  curved 
surfaces  viewed  tongentially,  rather  than  cylindrical  or  co- 
lumnar excrescences  bristling  up  obliquely  from  the  general 
leveL  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  probable  surmise  we  may 
account  for  the  intricate  reticulations  above  described  as 
existing  in  the  region  of  Scorpio,  rather  by  the  accidental 
crossing  of  streaks  thus  ori^nating,  at  very  different  distances, 
or  by  a  cellular  structure  of  the  mass,  than  by  real  inter* 
sections.  Those  cirrous  clouds  which  are  oflen  seen  in  windy 
weather,  convey  no  unapt  impression  either  of  the  kind  of 
appearance  in  question,  or  of  the  structure  it  suggests.  It 
is  to  other  indications  however,  and  chiefly  to  the  teleflCOfnc 
examination  of  its  intimate  constitution,  and  to  the  law  of 
the  distribution  of  stars,  not  only  within  its  bosom,  but 
generally  over  the  heavens,  that  we  must  look  for  more 
definite  knowledge  respecting  its  true  form  and  extent 

(793.)  It  is  on  observations  of  this  latter  class,  and  not  on 
merely  speculative  or  conjectural  views,  that  the  generalization 
in  Art.  786.,  which  refers  the  phaenomena  of  the  stany  fiiu 
mament  to  the  system  of  the  Ghdaxy  as  tlieir  embodying  &ct. 
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is  brought  to  depend.  The  process  of  ^'gauging  "  the  heavens 
was  devised  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  for  this  purpose.  It  con- 
sisted in  simply  counting  the  stars  of  all  magnitudes  which 
occur  in  single  fields  of  view5  of  15'  in  diameter^  viable 
through  a  reflecting  telescope  of  18  inches  aperture,  and  20 
feet  focal  length,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  180^:  the 
points  of  observation  being  very  numerous  and  taken  in- 
discriminately in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
visible  in  our  latitudes.  On  a  comparison  of  many  hundred 
such  '<  gauges"  or  local  enumerations  it  appears  that  the 
density  of  star-light  (or  the  number  of  stars  existing  on  an 
average  of  several  such  eniunerations  in  any  one  immediate 
neighbourhood)  is  least  in  the  pole  of  the  Galactic  circle^, 
and  increases  on  all  sides,  with  the  Galactic  polar  distance 
(and  that  nearly  equally  in  all  directions)  down  to  the  Milky 
Way  itself,  where  it  attains  its  maximum.  The  progressive 
rate  of  increase  in  proceeding  from  the  pole  is  at  first  slow, 
but  becomes  more  and  more  rapid  as  we  approach  the  plane 
of  that  circle  according  to  a  law  of  which  the  following 
numbers,  deduced  by  M.  Struve  fix)m  a  careful  analysis  of 
all  the  gauges  in  question,  will  afibrd  a  correct  idea. 


Galactic  t  North  Polar  Diitaooe. 

FmU  15'  in  Di 

0" 

415 

15° 

4-68 

30° 

6-62 

45° 

10-36 

60° 

17*68 

75° 

30-30 

90° 

122-00 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  density  of  the  stars  in  the 
galactic  circle  exceeds  in  a  ratio  of  very  nearly  30  to  1  that 

*  From  70X0,  yaXoKTOff  milk  ;  meaniitf  the  great  cirde  spoken  of  in 
Art  787.,  to  which  the  course  of  the  Vw  Laetee  moit  neerly  eonfornM. 
Every  subject  has  its  technical  or  eonrentional  terms,  by  whose  use  cireamlo* 
cution  is  aToided,  and  ideas  rendered  definite.  This  eii^  is  to  sidereal  what 
the  invariable  ecliptic  is  to  planetary  astronomy — a  plane  of  ultimate  rcfefencc^ 
the  ground-plane  of  the  sidereal  system. 

t  Etudes  d'Astronomie  Stellaire,  p.  71. 
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in  its  pole,  and  in  a  proportion  of  more  than  4  to  1  that  in  a 
direction  15^  inclined  to  its  plane. 

(794.)  These  numbers  fully  bear  out  the  statement  in 
Art.  786.  and  even  draw  closer  the  resemblance  by  which 
that  statement  is  there  illustrated.  For  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing density  of  a  fog-bank  as  the  visual  ray  is  depressed 
towards  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  a  consequence  not  only  of 
the  mere  increase  in  length  of  the  foggy  space  traversed,  bat 
also  of  an  actual  increase  of  density  in  the  fog  itself  in  ita 
lower  strata.  Now  this  very  conclusion  follows  from  a  com- 
parison inter  se  of  the  numbers  above  set  down,  as  M.  Stmye 
has  clearly  shown  from  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  empirical 
formula,  which  faithfully  represents  their  law  of  progresBion, 
and  of  which  he  states  the  result  in  the  following  table,  ex- 
pressing the  densities  of  the  stars  at  the  respective  distances, 
1,  2,  3,  &c,  from  the  galactic  plane,  taking  the  mean  density 
of  the  stars  in  that  plane  itself  for  unity. 


DUUnces  fktmi  the 

Density  of 

Distances  flrom  tte 

Density  or 

Galactic  Plane. 

Stan. 

Galactic  PUne. 

SCwi. 

ooo 

KXXXX) 

0-50 

0'06646 

0^5 

0-48568 

0-60 

0-05510 

0-10 

0-33288 

0-70 

OOS079 

0-20 

0-23895 

0-80 

0OI414 

0-30 

0-17980 

0*866 

000689 

0-40 

0-13021 

The  unit  of  distance,  of  which  the  first  column  of  this  table 
expresses  fractional  parts,  is  the  distance  at  which  such  a 
telescope  is  cai)able  of  rendering  just  visible  a  star  of  average 
magnitude,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  its  space^penetratinff  power. 
As  we  ascend  therefore  from  the  galactic  plane  into  this 
kind  of  stellar  atmosphere,  we  perceive  that  the  density  of 
its  parallel  strata  decreases  with  great  rapidity.  At  an 
altitude  above  that  plane  equal  to  only  one-twentieth  of  tlie 
telescopic  limit,  it  has  already  diminished  to  one-half,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  0*866,  to  hardly  more  than  one-two-hundredth  of 
its  amount  in  that  plane.  So  far  as  we  can  perceive  there  ia 
no  flaw  in  this  reasoning,  if  only  it  be  granted,  Ist,  that  the  level 
planes  arc  continuous,  and  of  equal  density  throughout;  and, 
2dly,  tfiat  an  absolute  and  drfinitv  limit  is  set  to  telescopic  vision. 
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beyond  tohich,  if  stars  exists  they  elude  our  sights  and  are  to  us 
as  if  they  existed  not :  a  postulate  whose  probability  the  reader 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  estimate,  when  in  possession 
of  some  other  pcurticnlars  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Galaxy  to  be  described  presently. 

(795.)  A  similar  course  of  observation  followed  out  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  leads  independently  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  the  law  of  the  visible  distribution  of  stars  over 
the  southern  galactic  hemisphere,  or  that  half  of  the  celestial 
surface  which  has  tiie  south  galactic  pole  for  its  center.  A 
system  of  gauges,  extending  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  that 
hemisphere  taken  with  the  same  telescope,  field  of  view  and 
magniiying  power  employed  in  Sir  William  Herschel's 
gauges,  has  afibrded  the  average  nimibers  of  stars /ler  field 
of  15^  in  diameter,  within  the  areas  of  zones  encircling  that 
pole  at  intervals  of  15^  set  down  in  the  following  table. 


Zones  of  Odaetio  South 
Polar  Distanoe. 

Avoage  Number  of  Stata 
par  Field  oT  Iff. 

0°  to  16» 

605 

15  to  30 

6-62 

30  to  45 

9-08 

45  to  60 

13-49 

60  to  75 

26-29 

75  to  90 

59-06 

(796.)  These  numbersare  not  directly  comparable  with  those 
of  M.  Strove,  given  in  Art  793.  because  the  latter  corresponds 
to  the  limiting  polar  distances,  while  these  are  the  averages 
for  the  included  zones.  That  eminent  astrcmomer^  however, 
has  given  a  table  of  the  average  gauges  appropriate  to  each 
.degree  of  north  galactic  polar  distance*,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  averages  for  the  whole  extent  of  each  zone. 
How  near  a  parallel  the  results  of  this  calculation  for  the 
northern  hemisphere  exhibit  with  those  above  stated  for 
the  southern,  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowing  table. 

•  Etudcf  d*  Astrooomie  Scellain^  {1.84. 
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Zones  of  Galactic  North 

Polar  Distance. 

Of 

to  16' 

15 

to  30 

30 

to  45 

45 

to  60 

60 

to  76 

75 

to  90 
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Arerage  Number  of  Sun 
per  Field  of  15^  from 
M.  Strufw's  TafaU 

4-32 

6-42 

8*21 

13-61 

24-09 

63-43 

It  would  appear  from  this  that,  with  an  ahnoet  exactly 
similar  law  of  apparent  density  in  the  two  hemispheres,  the 
southern  were  somewhat  richer  in  stars  than  the  northeniy 
which  may,  and  not  improbably  does  arise,  from  our  situa- 
tion not  being  precisely  in  the  middle  of  its  thickness^  but 
somewhat  nearer  to  its  northern  surface. 

(797.)  When  examined  with  powerful  telescopes,  the  con- 
stitution of  this  wonderful  zone  is  found  to  be  no  less  variona 
than  its  aspect  to  the  naked  eye  is  irregular.  In  some  leffoUB 
the  stars  of  which  it  is  wholly  composed  are  scattered  with 
remarkable  uniformity  over  immense  tracts,  while  in  othen 
the  irregularity  of  their  distribution  is  qmte  as  striking,  ex- 
hibiting a  rapid  succession  of  closely  clustering  rich  patchea 
separated  by  comparatively  poor  intervals,  and  indeed  in  some 
instances  by  spaces  absolutely  dark  and  completely  vmdofany 
itary  even  of  the  smallest  telescopic  magnitude.  In  some 
places  not  more  than  40  or  50  stars  on  an  average  occur  in  a 
*^  gauge  ^  field  of  15^  while  in  others  a  similar  average  gives  a 
result  of  400  or  500.  Nor  is  less  variety  observable  in  the 
character  of  its  different  regions  in  respect  of  the  magnitudes 
of  tlie  stars  they  exhibit,  and  the  proportional  numben  of 
the  larger  and  smaller  magnitudes  associated  together,  than 
in  respect  of  their  aggregate  numbers.  In  some,  for  jpatftTiffg, 
extremely  minute  stars,  though  never  altogether  wanting 
occur  in  numbers  so  moderate  as  to  lead  us  irresbtibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  these  rc^ons  we  see  fairly  through  the 
starry  stratum,  since  it  is  impossible  otherwise  (suppoong 
their  light  not  intercepted)  that  the  numbers  of  the  smaller 
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magnitudes  should  not  go  on  continually  increasing  ad 
infinitum.  In  such  cases  moreover  the  ground  of  the  heavens^ 
as  seen  between  the  stars,  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly  dark, 
which  again  would  not  be  the  case,  if  innumerable  multitudes 
of  stars,  too  minute  to  be  individually  discernible,  existed  be- 
yond. In  other  regions  we  are  presented  with  the  phieno- 
menon  of  an  almost  uniform  d^ree  of  brightness  of  the 
individual  stars,  accompanied  with  a  very  even  distribution 
of  them  over  the  ground  of  the  heavens,  both  the  larger  and 
smaller  magnitudes  being  strikingly  deficient.  In  such  cases 
it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  we  are  looking 
through  a  sheet  of  stars  nearly  of  a  size,  and  of  no  great  thick- 
ness compared  with  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  us. 
Were  it  otherwise  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose  the  more 
distant  stars  uniformly  the  larger,  so  as  to  compensate  by 
their  greater  intrinsic  brightness  for  their  greater  distance,  a 
supposition  contrary  to  all  probability.  In  others  again,  and 
that  not  unfrequently,  we  are  presented  with  a  double  ph8»* 
nomenon  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  a  tissue  as  it  were  of  large  stare 
spread  over  another  of  very  small  ones,  the  intermediate  mag- 
nitudes being  wanting.  The  conclusion  here  seems  equally 
evident  that  in  such  cases  we  look  through  two  adereal  sheets 
separated  by  a  starless  intervaL 

(798.)  Throughout  by  fiu*  the  larger  portion  of  the  extent 
of  the  Milky  Way  in  both  hemispheres,  the  general  blackness 
of  the  ground  of  the  heavens  on  which  its  stare  are  projected, 
and  the  absence  of  that  innumerable  multitude  and  excesnve 
crowding  of  the  smallest  visible  magnitudes,  and  of  glare 
produced  by  the  a^regate  light  of  multitudes  too  small  to 
affect  the  eye  singly,  which  the  contrary  supposition  would 
appear  to  necessitate,  must,  we  think,  be  considered  unequi- 
vocal indications  that  its  dimensions  in  direetums  where  theee 
conditions  obtain,  are  not  only  not  infinite,  but  that  the  spac^- 
penetrating  power  of  our  telescopes  sufiSoes  fairly  to  pierce 
through  and  beyond  it.  It  is  but  right  however  to  warn  our 
readers  that  this  conclusion  has  been  controverted,  and  that 
by  an  authority  not  lightiy  to  be  put  aside,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  views  taken  by  Olbere  as  to  a  defect  of  perfect 
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parency  in  the  celestial  spaces,  in  virtue  of  which  the  light  of 
the  more  distant  stars  is  enfeebled  more  than  in  proportion 
to  their  distance.  The  extinction  of  light  thns  originating 
proceeding  in  geometrical  progression  while  the  distance 
increases  in  arithmetical,  a  limit,  it  is  argued,  is  placed  to 
the  space-penetrating  powers  of  telescopes,  far  within  that 
which  distance  alone  apart  from  such  obscuration  would 
assign*  It  would  lead  us  too  far  aside  of  the  objects  of  a 
treatise  of  this  nature  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
grounds  (partly  metaphysical)  on  which  these  views  rely. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  observe  that  the  objection  alluded  to^ 
if  applicable  to  any,  is  equally  so  to  every  part  of  the  galaxy. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  argue  that  at  one  part  of  its  circumr 
fcrenco,  our  view  is  limited  by  this  sort  of  oosmical  veil  which 
extinguishes  the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  off  the  nebulous 
light  of  distant  masses,  and  closes  our  view  in  impenetrable 
darkness ;  while  at  another  we  are  compelled  by  the  clearest 
evidence  telescopes  can  afford  to  believe  that  star^strown 
vistas  lie  open^  exhausting  their  powers  and  stretching  out  b^ 
yond  their  utmost  reach,  as  is  proved  by  that  very  phtemmienon 
which  the  existence  of  such  a  veil  would  render  impossible, 
viz.  infinite  increase  of  number  and  diminution  of  magnitude^ 
terminating  in  complete  irresolvable  nebulosity.  Such  is,  in 
effect,  the  spectacle  afforded  by  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way  in  that  interesting  region  near  its  point  of  bifur^ 
cation  in  Scorpio  (arts.  789,  792.)  where,  through  the  hollows 
and  deep  recesses  of  its  complicated  structure  we  be- 
hold wliat  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  wide  and  indefimtely 
prolonged  area  strewed  over  with  discontinuous  masses  ai^ 
clouds  of  stars  which  the  telescope  at  length  refuses  to 
analyse.*  Whatever  other  conclusions  we  may  draw,  this 
must  any  how  be  regarded  as  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
linear  extension  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  galaxy.     And  it 

*  It  would  be  doing  great  ii\justice  to  the  illustriout  astronomer  of  Pulkom 
(whose  opinion,  if  we  here  seem  to  controvert,  it  is  with  the  utnuoct  ptMiihW 
deference  and  respect)  not  to  mention  thmt  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  r»* 
markable  essay  already  more  than  once  cited,  in  which  the  Tiews  in  qncsrioD  9X% 
delivered,  he  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  important  facts  alluded  to  in  ttw 
teit,  the  work  in  which  they  are  dcucribed  being  then  unpublished. 
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would  appear  to  follow,  also,  as  a  not  leas  obvious  consequenoe, 
that  in  those  regions  where  that  zone  is  clearly  resolved  into 
stars  well  separated  and  seen  prafected  an  a  black  ground^ 
and  where  by  consequence  it  is  certain  if  the  foregoing  views 
be  correct  that  we  look  out  beyond  them  into  space,  the  smallest 
visible  stars  appear  as  such,  not  by  reason  of  excessive  distance, 
but  of  a  real  inferiority  of  size  or  brightness. 

(799.)  When  we  speak  of  the  comparative  remoteness  of 
certain  regions  of  the  starry  heavens  beyond  others,  and  of 
our  own  situation  in  them,  the  question  immediately  arises, 
what  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star?  What  is 
the  scale  on  which  our  visible  firmament  is  constructed? 
And  what  proportion  do  its  dimensions  bear  to  those  of  our 
own  immediate  system  ?  To  these  questions  astronomy  has 
at  length  been  enabled  to  afford  an  answer. 

(800.)  The  diameter  of  the  earth  has  served  us  for  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  our  system  (art. 
274.),  by  which  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  sun ;  but  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  sun's  parallax  (art.  357.)  renders  the 
calculation  from  this  **  ill-conditioned''  triangle  (art  275.)  so 
delicate,  that  nothing  but  the  fortunate  combination  of  favour- 
able circumstances,  afforded  by  the  transits  of  Venus  (art  479.)^ 
could  render  its  results  even  tolerably  worthy  of  reUance.  But 
the  earth's  diameter  is  too  small  a  base  for  direct  triangulation 
to  the  verge  even  of  our  own  system  (art  526.)^  and  we  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  substitute  the  annwd  parallax  fox  the 
diurnal,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  things  to  ground  our 
calculation  on  the  relative  velocities  of  the  earth  and  planets 
in  their  orbits  (art  486.),  when  we  would  push  our  trianga* 
lation  to  that  extent  It  might  be  naturally  enou^  expected, 
that  by  this  enlargement  of  our  base  to  the  vast  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  the  next  step  in  our  survey  (art  275.) 
would  be  made  at  a  great  advantage; — that  our  diange  c^ 
station,  from  side  to  side  of  it,  would  produce  a  considerable 
and  easily  measurable  amount  of  annual  parallax  in  the  stars, 
and  that  by  its  means  we  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  distance.  But,  after  exhausting  every  refinement  of 
observation,   astronomers  were,  up  to  a  very  late  period^ 
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unable  to  come  to  any  positive  and  coincident  conclusion 
upon  this  head ;  and  the  amount  of  such  parallax^  even  for 
the  nearest  fixed  star  examined  with  the  requisite  attention, 
remained  mixed  up  with^  and  concealed  among,  the  erton 
incidental  to  all  astronomical  determinations.  The  nature  of 
these  errors  has  been  expldned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work^  and  we  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  difficulticB 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  attempt  to  disentangle  an 
element  not  exceeding  a  few  tenths  of  a  second  or  at  most  a 
whole  second  from  the  host  of  uncertainties  enttuled  on  the 
results  of  observations  by  them :  none  of  them  individually 
perhaps  of  greater  magnitude,  but  embarrassing  by  their 
number  and  fluctuating  amount.  Nevertheless,  by  Buccessive 
refinements  in  instrument  making,  and  by  constantly  pro- 
gressive approximation  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  Urano- 
graphical  corrections,  that  assurance  had  been  obtuned^  even 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  viz.  that  no  star 
visible  in  northern  latitudes,  to  which  attention  had  been 
directed,  manifested  an  amount  of  parallax  exceeding  a  single 
second  of  arc  It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  conclusions  would  follow  from  the  admission  of 
a  parallax  to  this  amount. 

(801.)  Radius  is  to  the  sine  of  V  as  206265  to  1.  In  this 
pro^)ortion  then  at  least  must  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  the  sun  exceed  that  of  the  sun  from  the  eartL  Agiun, 
the  latter  distance,  as  we  have  already  seen  (art.  357.),  exceeds 
tlie  earth's  radius  in  the  proportion  of  23984  to  1.  Taking 
therefore  the  earth's  radius  for  unity,  a  parallax  of  1'^  supposes 
a  distance  of  4947059760  or  nearly  five  thousand  millions  of 
such  units:  and  lastly,  to  descend  to  ordinary  standards^ 
since  the  earth's  radius  may  be  taken  at  4000  of  our  miles^ 
we  find  19788239040000  or  about  twenty  billions  of  miles 
for  our  resulting  distance. 

(802.)  In  such  numbers  tlie  imagination  is  lost  The  only 
mode  we  have  of  conceiving  such  intervals  at  all  is  by  the 
tiaie  which  it  would  require  for  light  to  traverse  them. 
Light,  as  we  know  (art.  545.),  travels  at  the  rate  of  192000 
miles  j>er  second,  traversing  a  semidiamctcr  of  the  earth*a 
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orbit  in  8™  13*'3.  It  would^  therefore^  occupy  206265  times 
this  interval  or  3  years  and  83  days  to  traverse  the  distance 
in  question.  Now  as  this  is  an  inferior  limit  which  it  is 
already  ascertained  that  even  the  brightest  and  therefore  (in 
the  absence  of  all  other  indications)  the  nearest  stars  exceed, 
what  are  we  to  allow  for  the  distance  of  those  innumerable 
stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes  which  the  telescope  discloses 
to  us !  What  for  the  dimensions  of  the  galaxy  in  whose 
remoter  regions^  as  we  have  seen,  the  united  lustre  of  myriads 
of  stars  is  perceptible  only  in  powerful  telescopes  as  a  feeble 
nebulous  gleam  I 

(803.)  The  space-penetrating  power  of  a  telescope  or  the 
comparative  distance  to  which  a  given  star  would  require  to  be 
removed  in  order  that  it  may  appear  of  the  same  brightness  in 
the  telescope  as  before  to  the  naked  eye,  maybe  calculated  from 
the  aperture  of  the  telescope  compared  with  that  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  and  from  its  reflecting  or  transmitting  power,  t.  e. 
the  proportion  of  the  incident  light  it  conveys  to  die  observer's 
eye.  Thus  it  has  been  computed  that  the  space-penetrating 
power  of  such  a  reflector  as  that  used  in  the  star-gauges  above 
referred  to  is  expressed  by  the  number  75.  A  star  then  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  removed  to  75  times  its  distance  would  still 
be  perceptible  as  a  star  with  that  instrument,  and  admitting 
such  a  star  to  have  100th  part  of  the  light  of  a  standard  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  it  will  follow  that  such  a  standard 
star^  if  removed  to  750  times  its  distance,  would  excite  in  the 
eye^  when  viewed  through  the  gauging  telescope,  the  same 
impression  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  does  to  the  naked 
eye.  Among  the  infimte  multitude  of  such  stars  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  galaxy,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that 
innumerable  individuals  equal  in  intrinsic  brightness  to  those 
which  immediately  surround  us  must  exist.  The  light  of 
such  stars  then  must  have  occupied  upwards  of  2000  years 
in  travelling  over  the  distance  which  separates  them  from 
our  own  system.  It  follows  then  that  when  we  observe  the 
places  and  note  the  appearances  of  such  stars;,  we  are  onl^ 
reading  their  history  of  two  thousand  years'  anterior  date 
thus  wonderfully  recorded.    We  cannot  escape  this  oonduaon 
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but  by  adopting  as  an  alternative  an  intrinsic  inferiority  of 
light  in  all  the  smaller  stars  of  the  galaxy.  We  shall  be 
better  able  to  estimate  the  prol>ability  of  this  alternative 
when  we  shall  have  made  acquaintance  with  other  sidereal 
systems  whose  existence  the  telescope  disdoses  to  us,  and 
whose  analogy  will  satisfy  us  that  the  view  of  the  Bulject 
here  taken  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of 
astronomical  facts. 

(804.)  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  a  parallax  of  1''  as  a 
mere  limit  below  which  that  of  any  star  yet  examined  as- 
suredly, or  at  least  very  probably  falls,  and  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  convenience  to  regard  this  amount  of  parallax  as  a 
sort  of  unit  of  reference,  which,  connected  in  the  reader's 
recollection  with  a  parallactic  unit  of  distance  from  our  system 
of  20  billions  of  miles,  and  with  a  3^  year's  journey  of  light, 
may  save  him  the  trouble  of  such  calculations,  and  ourselvea 
the  necessity  of  covering  our  pages  with  such  enormous 
numbers,  when  speaking  of  stars  whose  parallax  has  actually 
been  ascertxuned  with  some  approach  to  certainty,  either  by 
direct  meridian  observation  or  by  more  refined  and  delicate 
methods.  These  we  shall  proceed  to  explain,  after  first 
pointing  out  the  theoretical  peculiarities  which  enable  us  to 
separate  and  disentangle  its  effects  from  those  of  the  Urano- 
graphical  corrections,  and  from  other  causes  of  error  which 
being  periodical  in  their  nature  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  The  effects  of  precession  and  proper  motion 
(see  art.  852.)  which  are  imiformly  progressive  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  of  nutation  which  runs  through  its  period  in 
nineteen  years,  it  is  obvious  enough,  separate  themselves  at 
once  by  these  characters  from  that  of  parallax ;  and,  being 
known  with  very  great  precision,  and  being  certainly  in^ 
dependent,  as  regards  their  causes,  of  any  individual  peon- 
liarity  in  the  stars  affected  by  them,  whatever  small  uncer^ 
tainty  may  remain  respecting  the  numerical  elements  which 
enter  into  their  computation  (or  in  mathematical  language 
their  coefficients)^  can  give  rise  to  no  embarrassment  With 
regard  to  aberration  the  case  is  materially  different.  This 
correction  affects  the  place  of  a  star  by  a  fluctuation  i^mm^l 
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in  its  period,  and  therefore,  so  £ar,  agre^ng  with  parallax. 
It  is  also  very  similar  in  the  law  of  its  variation  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  parallax  having  for  its  apex  (see  art. 
343,  344.)  the  apparent  plaoe  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
aberration  a  point  in  the  same  great  circle  90^  behind  that 
place,  so  that  in  fact  the  formulsd  of  calculation  (the  co* 
efficients  excepted)  are  the  same  for  both,  substituting  only 
for  the  sun's  longitude  in  the  expression  for  the  one,  that 
longitude  diminished  by  90^  for  the  other.  Mcnreover,  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  certainty  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
propagation  of  light,  astronomers  have  hitherto  considered  it 
necessary  to  assume  at  least  as  a  possUnUty  that  the  velocity 
of  light  may  be  to  some  slight  amount  dependent  on  in- 
dividual peculiarities  in  the  body  emitting  it.* 

(805.)  If  we  suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  star  to  the 
earth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  this  line 
will  sweep  over  the  surface  of  an  exceedingly  acute,  oblique 
cone,  having  for  its  axis  the  line  joining  the  sun  and  star,  and 
for  its  base  the  earth's  annuid  orbit,  which,  for  the  present 
purpose,  we  may  suppose  circular.  The  star  will  therefore 
appear  to  describe  each  year  about  its  mean  place  regarded 
as  fixed,  and  in  virtue  of  parallax  alone,  a  minute  ellipse, 
the  section  of  this  cone  by  the  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray.  But  there  is  also  another 
way  in  which  the  same  fact  may  be  represented.  The  ap- 
parent orbit  of  the  star  about  its  mean  place  as  a  center,  will 
be  precisely  that  which  it  would  appear  to  describe,  if  seen  fix>m 
the  sun,  supposing  it  really  revolved  about  that  place  in  a 
circle  exactly  equal  to  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  This  is  evident  from  the  equality 
and  parallelism  of  the  lines  and  directions  concerned.  Now 
the  effect  of  aberration  (disregarding  the  sli^t  variation  of 
the  earth's  velocity  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit)  is  precisely 
similar  in  law,  and  differs  only  in  amount,  and  in  its  bearing 

*  In  the  actual  state  of  astrondmy  and  photology  thia  neecantj  eao  hardly 
be  considered  as  still  existing,  and  it  is  deniable,  tberefbre,  that  tbe  praetice  of 
astronomers  of  introducing  an  unknown  oorreetbn  Ibr  the  constant  of  aberratioo 
into  their  **  equations  of  condition  "  Ibr  the  determination  of  narallaz,  should  be 
disused,  since  it  actually  tends  to  introduce  error  into  the  fioal  result. 
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reference  to  a  direction  90^  different  in  longitude.  Suppose^ 
in  order  to  fix  our  ideos^  the  maximum  of  parallax  to  be  T' 
and  that  of  aberration  20-  5'\  and  let  A  B,  a  ft,  be  two  circles 
imagined  to  be  described  separately,  as  above,  by  the  star 
about  its  mean  place  S,  in  virtue  of  these  two  causes  respee- 
tivcly,  S  T  being  a  lino  parallel  to  that  of  the  line  of  equi- 
noxes. Then  if  in  virtue  of  parallax  alone,  the  star  wouU 
be  found  at  a  in  the  smaller  orbit,  it  would  in  virtue  of 
aberration  alone  be  found  at  A,  in  the  laiger,  the  angle  a  S  A 
being  a  right  angle.  Drawing  then  A  C  equal  and  parallel 
to  S  a,  and  joining  S  C,  it  will  in  virtue  of  both  simulta- 
neously be  found  in  C,  i.  e,  in  the  circumference  of  a  <»rcle 
whose  radius  is  S  C>  and  at  a  point  in  that  circle,  in  advance 
of  A,  the  aberrational  place,  by  the  angle  A  S  C.  Now  since 
S  A  :  AC ::  20-5  :  1,  we  find  for  the  angle  A  SC  2"  AT  35", 


and  for  the  length  of  the  radius  S  C  of  the  circle  representing 
tlie  compound  motion  20''-524.  The  difference  (0"O24) 
between  this  and  SC,  the  radius  of  the  aberration  circle,  is 
quite  imperceptible,  and  even  supposing  a  quantity  so  minute 
to  be  capable  of  detection  by  a  prolonged  series  of  obsen-a- 
tions,  it  would  remain  a  question  whether  it  were  produced 
by  parallax  or  by  a  specific  difference  of  aberration  from  the 
general  average  20" -5  in  the  star  itself.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  difference  of  2°  48'  between  the  angular  situation  of  the 
displaced  star  in  thi«  hypothetical  orbit,  i.  e.  in  the  argumemta 
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(as  they  are  called)  of  the  joint  correction  (TSC)  and  that 
of  aberration  alone  (T  S  A),  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  re- 
solution of  the  problem  of  parallax.  The  reader  may  easily 
figure  to  himself  the  delicacy  of  an  inquiry  which  turns 
wholly  (even  when  stripped  of  all  its  other  difiSculties)  on 
the  precise  determination  of  a  quantity  of  this  nature^  and 
of  such  very  moderate  magnitude* 

{806.)  But  these  other  difficulties  themselves  ai«  of  no  trifling 
order.  All  astronomical  instruments  are  affected  by  differences 
of  temperature.  Not  only  do  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  expand  and  contract,  but  the  masonry  and  soHd  piers 
on  which  they  are  erected,  nay  even  the  very  soil  on  which 
these  are  founded,  participate  in  the  general  change  from  sum- 
mer warmth  to  winter  cold.  Hence  arise  slow  osdUatory 
movements  of  exceedingly  minute  amount,  which  levels  and 
plumblines  afford  but  very  inadequate  means  of  detecting, 
and  which  beinff  abo  annual  in  their  period  (after  rqecting 
whatever  is  merely  casual  and  momentary)  mix  themselves 
intimately  with  the  matter  of  our  inquiry.  Refraction  too, 
besides  its  casual  variations  from  night  to  night,  which  a  long 
series  of  observations  would  eliminate,  depends  for  its  theo- 
retical expression  on  the  constitution  of  the  strata  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
moisture  at  different  elevations,  which  cannot  be  unaffected 
by  difference  of  season.  No  wonder  then  that  mere  meri- 
dional observations  should,  almost  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
proved  insufficient,  except  in  one  very  remarkable  instance, 
to  afford  unquestionable  evidence,  and  satisfiM^tory  quantita- 
tive measurement  of  the  parallax  of  any  fixed  star. 

(807.)  The  instance  referred  to  is  that  of  a  Centanri,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  for  many  other  reasons,  one  of  the  meet 
remarkable  of  the  southern  stars.  From  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  this  star,  made  at  the  Boyal  Observatory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  by  Professor 
Henderson,  with  the  mural  oirde  of  that  establishment,  a 
parallax  to  the  amount  of  an  entire  second  was  concluded  on 
his  reduction  of  the  observations  in  question  after  his  return 
to  England.      Subsequent  observations  by  Mr.  Madear, 
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partly  with  the  same^  and  partly  with  a  new  and  far  more 
efficiently  constructed  instrument  of  the  same  description 
made  in  the  years  1839  and  1840,  have  fully  confinned  the 
reality  of  the  parallax  indicated  by  Professor  Henderson's  ob 
servations,  though  with  a  slight  diminution  in  its  concluded 
amount,  which  comes  out  equal  to  0^^*9128  or  about  -ff  ths  of 
a  second;  bright  stars  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  being 
unaffected  by  a  similar  periodical  displaeement,  and  thus 
affording  satisfactory  proof  that  the  displacement  indicated  im 
the  case  of  the  star  in  question  is  not  merely  a  result  of  annual 
variations  of  temperature.  As  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
answer  for  so  minute  a  quantity  as  that  by  which  this  result 
differs  from  an  exact  second,  we  may  consider  the  distance  of 
this  star  as  approximately  expressed  by  the  parallactic  unit 
of  distance  referred  to  in  art  804. 

(808.)  A  short  time  previous  to  the  publication  *  of  this 
important  result,  the  detection  of  a  sensible  and  measurable 
amount  of  parallax  in  the  star  N""  61  Cygni  of  Flamsteed*8 
catalogue  of  stars  was  announced  by  the  celebrated  astn^ 
nomer  of  Konigsberg,  the  late  M.  BesseLf  This  is  a 
small  and  inconspicuous  star,  hardly  exceeding  the  sixth 
magnitude,  but  which  had  been  })ointed  out  for  especial  ob- 
servation by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  its  being  affected 
by  a  proper  motion  (sec  art.  852.),  t.  e.  a  regular  and  continu- 
ally progressive  annual  displacement  among  the  surrounding 
stars  to  the  extent  of  more  than  5"  per  annum,  a  quantity  so 
very  much  exceeding  the  average  of  similar  minute  annual 
displacements  which  many  other  stars  exhibit,  as  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  actually  nearer  to  our  system.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  similar  presumption  of  proxi- 
mity exists  also  in  the  case  of  a  Centauri,  whose  unusually 
large  proper  motion  of  nearly  A!'  per  annum  is  stated  by 
Professor  Henderson  to  have  been  the  motive  which  induced 
him  to  subject  his  observations  of  that  star  to  that  severe  dis- 
cussion which   led  to  the  detection   of  its  parallax.     M. 

*  Prof.   Henderson*!  paper  was  read  before  the  Aatronomical  Society  of 
London,  Jan.  3.  18S9.     It  bears  date  Dec.  S4.  1838. 
t  Attronomitche  Nachrichten,  Noa.  ^^a^  366.  Dec.  IS.  1838. 
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Bcsscl's  observationB  of  61  Gygni  were  commenoed  in  August 
18379  immediately  on  the  establishment  at  the  Kdmgsberg 
observatory  of  a  magnificent  heliometer^  die  workmanship 
of  the  celebrated  optician  Fraunhofer^  of  Munich^  an  instm- 
ment  especially  fitted  for  the  system  of  observation  adopted ; 
which  being  totally  different  from  that  of  direct  meridional 
observation,  more  refined  in  its  conception,  and  susceptible  of 
far  greater  accuracy  in  its  practical  application,  we  must  now 
explain. 

(809.)  Parallax,  proper  motion,  and  specific  aberration 
(denoting  by  the  latter  phrase  that  part  of  the  aberration  of 
a  star's  light  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  fix>m  its  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
at  all  events  an  exceedingly  minute  firaction  of  the  whole,) 
are  the  only  uranographical  corrections  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily affect  alike  the  apparent  places  of  two  stars  situated  in, 
or  very  nearly  in,  the  same  visual  line.  Supposing  then  two 
Btars  at  an  immense  distance,  the  one  behind  the  other,  but 
otherwise  so  situated  as  to  appear  very  nearly  along  the  same 
visual  line,  they  will  constitute  what  is  called  a  star  opUeaOy 
double,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  star  phymcdUy  double,  of  whidi 
more  hereafter.  Aberration  (that  which  is  common  to  all 
stars),  precession,  nutation,  nay,  even  refractitmf  and  instrU" 
mental  causes  of  apparent  displacement,  wiU  affect  them  ahke, 
or  so  very  nearly  alike  (if  the  minute  difference  of  their 
apparent  places  be  taken  into  account)  as  to  admit  of  the 
difierence  being  neglected,  or  very  accurately  allowed  finr, 
by  an  easy  calculation.  If  then,  instead  of  attempting  to 
determine  by  observation  the  place  of  the  nearer  of  two  very 
unequal  stars  (which  will  probably  be  the  larger)  by  direct 
observation  of  its  ri^t  ascension  and  polar  distance,  we 
content  ourselves  with  referring  its  place  to  that  of  its  remoter 
and  smaller  companion  by  differential  cbservation,  i.  e.  by 
measuring  only  its  difference  of  situation  from  the  latter,  we 
are  at  once  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  these  cor- 
rections, and  from  all  uncertainty  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
result  And  for  the  very  same  reason,  errors  of  adjustment 
(art.  136.),  of  graduation,  and  a  host  of  instnmiental  enrnn, 
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which  would  for  tlus  delicate  purpose  fatally  affect  tlia 
absolute  determination  of  either  star's  place,  are  harmleaa 
when  only  the  difference  of  their  places,  each  equally  affected 
by  such  causes,  is  required  to  be  known* 

(810.)  Throwing  aside  therefore  the  oonsideratioii  of  all 
these  errors  and  corrections,  and  disr^arding  for  the  preoent 


the  minute  effect  of  specific  aberration  and  theunifbnnly  pro- 
gressive effect  of  proper  motion,  let  us  trace  the  effect  of  tlie 
differences  of  the  parallaxes  of  two  stars  thus  juxtaposed,  or 
their  apparent  relative  distance  and  position  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year.  Now  the  parallax  being  inversely  as  the  distancej 
the  dimensions  of  the  small  ellipses  apparently  described 
(art.  805.)  by  each  star  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens 
by  parallactic  displacement  will  differ,  —  the  nearer  star 
describing  the  larger  ellipse.  But  both  stars  lying  very 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  from  the  sun,  these  eUipses  will 
be  similar  and  similarly  situated.  Suppose  S  and  «  to  be  the 
positions  of  the  two  stars  as  seen  from  the  Bun»  and  let 
ABCD,  abcdy  be  their  parallactic  ellipses;  then,  since 
they  will  be  at  all  times  similarly  situated  in  these  ellipses^ 
when  the  one  star  is  seen  at  A,  the  other  will  be  seen  at  a. 
When  the  earth  has  made  a  quarter  of  a  revolutiim  in  its 
orbit,  their  apparent  places  will  be  Bi;  when  another 
quarter,  Cc ;  and  when  another,  D  d.  If,  then,  we  measme 
carefully,  with  micrometers  adapted  for  the  purpose,  their 
apparent  situation  with  respect  to  each  other,  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  we  should  perceive  a  periodical  change^ 
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both  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  them,  and  in  the 
distance  between  their  centers.  For  the  lines  A  a  and  C  e 
cannot  be  parallel,  nor  the  lines  B  b  and  D  d  equal,  unless 
the  ellipses  be  of  equal  dimensions,  t.  e*  unless  the  two 
stars  have  the  same  parallax,  or  are  equidistant  from  the 
earth. 

(811.)  Now,  micrometers,  properly  mounted,  enable  us 
to  measure  very  exactly  both  the  distance  between  two 
objects  which  can  be  seen  together  in  ihe  same  field  of  a 
telescope,  and  the  position  of  the  line  joining  them  with 
respect  to  the  horizon,  or  the  meridian,  or  any  other  deter- 
minate direction  in  the  heayens.  The  double  image  micro- 
meter, and  especially  the  heliometer  (art  200,  201.)  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  images  of  the  two 
stars  formed  side  by  side,  or  in  the  same  line  prolonged, 
however  momentarily  displaced  by  temporary  refraction  or 
instrumental  tremor,  move  together,  preserving  their  relative 
situation,  the  judgment  of  which  is  no  way  disturbed  by  such 
irregular  movements.  The  heliometer  also,  taking  in  a 
greater  range  than  ordinary  micrometers,  enables  us  to  com- 
pare one  huge  star  with  more  than  one  adjacent  small  one^ 
and  to  select  such  of  the  latter  among  many  near  it,  as  shall 
be  most  favourably  situated  for  the  detection  of  any  motion 
in  the  large  one,  not  participated  in  by  its  neighbours. 

(812.)  The  star  examined  by  Bessel  has  two  such  neigh- 
bours, both  very  minute,  and  therefore  probably  very  distant, 
most  favourably  situated,  the  one  {s)  at  a  distance  of  T  42^% 
the  other  {sf)  at  11'  4%"  from  the  large  star,  and  so  utuated, 
that  their  directions  from  that  star  make  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  each  other.  The  effect  of  parallax  therefore  would 
necessarily  cause  the  two  distances  S«  and  S/  to  vary  so 
as  to  attwi  their  maximum  and  minimum  values  alternately 
at  three-monthly  intervals,  and  this  is  what  was  actually 
observed  to  take  place,  the  one  distance  being  always  most 
rapidly  on  the  increase  or  decrease  when  the  other  was 
stationary  (the  uniform  effect  of  proper  motion  1>eing  under- 
stood of  course  to  be  always  duly  accounted  for).  This 
alternation,  though  so  small  in  amount  as  to  indicate,  asafinal 
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result,  a  parallax,  or  rather  a  difference  of  parallaxes  between 
the  large  and  small  stars  of  hardly  more  than  one  third  of  a 
second,  was  maintained  with  such  r^^olarity  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  cause,  and  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  further  continuance  of  these  observatiooi^ 
and  quite  recently  by  the  exact  coincidence  between  the  xesolt 
thus  obtained,  and  that  deduced  by  M.  Peters  fix>m  obeeiw 
vations  of  the  same  star  at  the  observatory  of  Polkova*,  m 
considered  on  all  hands  as  fully  established  The  parallax 
of  this  star  finally  resulting  from  Bessel's  observation  is  0^*348 
so  that  its  distance  from  our  system  is  very  nearly  three 
parallactic  units.  (Art  804.) 

(813.)  The  bright  star  a  Lyrse  has  also  near  it,  at  onlj 
43^^  distance  (and  therefore  widiin  the  reach  of  the  paralld 
wire  or  ordinary  double  image  micrometer)  a  very  minnte 
star,  which  has  been  subjected  since  1835  to  a  severe  and 
assiduous  scrutiny  by  M.  Struve,  on  the  same  principle  of 
diiferential  observation.  He  has  thus  established  the  ezia- 
tcnce  of  a  measurable  amount  of  parallax  in  the  large  star, 
less  indeed  than  that  of  61  Cygni  (being  only  about  ^  of 
a  second),  but  yet  sufficient  (such  was  the  delicacy  of  Us 
measurements)  to  justify  this  excellent  observer  in  announcing 
the  result  as  at  least  highly  probable,  on  the  strength  of  only 
five  nights'  observation,  in  1835  and  1836.  This  probability, 
the  continuation  of  the  measures  to  the  end  of  1838  and  the 
corroborative,  though  not  in  this  case  precisely  coincident^ 
result  of  Mr.  Peters's  investigations  have  converted  into  a 
certxunty.  M.  Struve  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  bring 
into  practical  application  this  method  of  observation,  whichy 
though  proposed  for  the  purpose,  and  its  great  advantagea 
l)ointed  out  by  Sir  William  Hcrschel  so  early  as  1781 1> 
remained  long  unproductive  of  any  result,  owing  pertly  to 
the   imperfection  of  micrometers  for  the  measurement  of 

*  With  the  great  vertical  circle  by  Ertel. 

t  It  has  been  referred  even  to  Galileo.  But  the  aeneral  eiplansUoB  of 
Parallax  in  the  Syntcma  Coftmicum,  Dial.  iti.  p.  871  (I^den  edit.  1699)  to 
which  the  reference  applies,  does  not  touch  any  of  the  peculiar  faaturca  of  tko 

t'UHC.  or  meet  any  of  itn  diflicultiefi. 
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distance,  and  partly  to  a  reason  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  refer  to. 

(814.)  If  the  component  individuak  S,  t  (Jig.  art  810.) 
be  (as  is  often  the  case)  very  close  to  each  other^  the  par 
rallactic  variation  of  their  angU  of  positian,  or  the  extreme 
angle  included  between  the  lines  Aa,  Cc,  may  be  veiy  con- 
siderable, even  for  a  small  amount  of  difference  of  paral- 
laxes between  the  large  and  small  stars.  For  instance  in 
the  case  of  two  adjacent  stars  15^'  asunder,  and  otherwise 
favourably  situated  for  observation,  an  annual  fluctuation  to 
and  fro  in  the  apparent  direction  of  their  line  of  junction  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  degree  (a  quantity  which  could  not 
escape  notice  in  the  means  of  numerous  and  careful  measure- 
ments) would  correspond  to  a  difference  of  parallax  of  only 
^  of  a  second.  A  difference  of  1^  between  two  stars  appa- 
rently situated  at  5^'  distance  might  cause  an  oscillation  in 
that  line  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  11°,  and  if  nearer  <me 
proportionally  still  greater.  This  mode  of  observation  has 
not  yet  been  put  in  practice,  but  seems  to  offer  great  ad- 
vantages.* 

(815.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  stars  to  which  parallax 
has  been  up  to  the  present  time  more  or  lees  probably 
assigned: 

a  Centaun    .  -  -  -    0'91S  (Hcodcnaii.) 


61  Cygni 
a  Lvras 
Sirius 
1830  Groombridgef 
I  Unie  Mi^rb 
Arcturus    - 
Polaris 
Capella       - 


-  0-S48(BcMd.) 

-  0-S61  (Strure.) 

-  0-SdO  (Hendcnon.) 
•  0-SS6(F«ten.) 

-  0-lSS    ditto. 

-  0'IS7    ditto. 

-  0*067    ditta 

-  0-046    ditta 


Although  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  last  four  of  these 
results  deprives  them  of  much  numerical  reliance,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  parallaxes  by  no  means  follow  the  order 
of  magnitudes,  and  this  is  farther  shown  by  the  fScu^t  that  a 
Cygni,  one  of  M.  Peters's  stars,  shows  absolutely  no  indica- 
tions of  any  measurable  parallax  whatever. 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.  18S6,  p.  S66.  «f  My.  and  18S7,  fer  a  list  of  start  wOl 
adapted  for  such  obserration,  with  the  times  of  the  yctr  most  fiiTOimUfi.^-'Ilio 
list  in  Pliil.  Trans.  18S6,  is  incorreet. 

f  Groombridge's  catalogue  of  eireompolar  stars. 
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(816.)  From  the  distance  of  the  fitars  we  are  naturally  leJ 
to  the  consideration  of  their  real  magnitudes.  But  here  a 
difGculty  arises,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  what  optical 
instruments  are  capable  of  effecting,  must  always  remain 
insuperable.  Telescopes  afford  us  only  n^ative  infoniiati<m 
as  to  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  any  star.  The  round, 
well-defined,  planetary  discs  which  good  telescopes  show 
when  turned  upon  any  of  the  brighter  stars  are  phaBPomenn 
of  diffiraction,  dependent,  though  at  present  somewhat  enig- 
matically, on  the  mutual  interference  of  the  rays  of  light. 
They  are  consequently,  so  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned, 
mere  optical  illusions,  and  have  therefore  been  termed  jptcrunca 
discs.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  telescopes  of  different  aper- 
tures and  magnifying  powers,  when  applied  for  the  porpose 
of  measuring  their  angular  diameters,  give  different  results^  the 
greater  aperture  (even  with  the  same  magnifying  power^ 
giving  the  smaller  disc  That  the  true  disc  of  even  a  large 
and  bright  star  can  have  but  a  very  minute  angular  measure, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  occultation  of  sudi  a  star 
by  the  moon,  its  extinction  is  absolutely  instantaneous,  not  the 
smallest  trace  of  gradual  diminution  of  light  being  perceptible. 
The  apparent  or  spurious  disc  also  remains  perfectly  round  and 
of  its  full  size  up  to  the  instant  of  disappearance,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  were  it  a  real  object  If  our  sun  were 
removed  to  the  distance  expressed  by  our  parallactic  unit 
(art  804.),  its  apparent  diameter  of  32'  S"  would  be  reduced 
to  only  0'''0093,  or  less  than  the  hundredth  of  a  second,  a 
quantity  which  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  hope  any 
practical  improvement  in  telescopes  will  ever  show  as  an 
object  having  distinguishable  form. 

(817.)  There  remains  therefore  only  the  indication  which  the 
quantity  of  light  they  send  to  us  may  afford.  But  here  agun 
another  difficulty  besets  us.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  im- 
mensely superior  in  intensity  to  that  of  any  star,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  obtain  any  direct  comparison  between  tliem. 
But  by  using  the  moon  as  an  intermediate  term  of  comparison 
it  may  be  done,  not  indeed  with  much  precision,  but  sufficiently 
well  to  tiatinfy  in  some  degree  our  curiosity  on  the  subject. 
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Now  OL  Centauri  has  been  directly  compared  with  the  moon  by 
the  method  explained  in  Art.  783.  By  a  mean  of  eleven  sudb 
comparisons  made  in  various  states  of  the  moon,  duly  reduced 
and  making  the  proper  allowance  on  photometric  principles 
for  the  moon's  light  lost  by  transmisdon  through  the  lens  and 
prism,  it  appears  that  the  mean  quantity  of  light  sent  to  the 
earth  by  a  full  moon  exceeds  that  sent  by  a  Centauri  in  the 
proportion  of  27408  to  L  Now  WoUaston,  by  a  method 
apparently  unobjectionable,  found*  the  proportion  of  the 
sun's  light  to  that  of  the  full  moon  to  be  that  of  801072  to  I. 
Combining  these  results,  we  find  the  light  sent  us  by  the  sun 
to  be  to  that  sent  by  a  Centauri  as  2 1,955,000,000,  or  about 
twenty-two  thousand  millions  to  1.  Hence  from  the  parallax 
assigned  above  to  that  star,  it  b  easy  to  conclude  that  its 
intrinsic  splendour,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  sun  at  equal 
distances,  is  2*3247,  that  of  the  sun  being  tmity.f 

(818.)  The  light  of  Sirius  is  four  times  that  of  a  Centauri 
and  its  parallax  only  0''-230.  (Art  230.)  This  in  efiect 
ascribes  to  it  an  intrinsic  splendour  equal  to  63*02  times  that 
of  a  Centauri,  and  therefore  146*54  times  that  of  our  sun.f 

*  WoUaston,  Phil.  Trans.  1829.  p.  27. 

t  RuvlU  of  Attrommieal  Ob§ervatum»  at  the  Cape  t^Good  Bepe,  Irfr  Art  S78. 
p.  363.  If  only  the  results  obtained  near  the  qoadraturea  of  iiat  moon  (which 
is  the  situation  most  favourable  to  exactness)  be  used,  the  resultiog  value  of  the 
intrinsic  light  of  the  star  (the  sun  being  unity)  is  4*1586.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  only  those  procured  near  the  full  moon  (the  Worst  time  tat  obserratiiMi) 
be  employed,  the  result  is  1  -4017.  Diaoordanees  of  thu  kind  wiU  startle  no  one 
conversant  with  Photometry.  That  a  Centauri  really  emttt  move  light  than 
our  sun  must,  we  conceives,  be  regarded  as  an  established  faet  To  thoae  vrfao 
may  refer  to  the  work  cited  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  quantity  there 
designated  by  M,  expresses,  on  the  seale  there  adopted,  500  timea  the  aetml 
illuminating  power  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  obeerration,  that  of  the  mean 
full  moon  being  unity. 

\  See  the  work  above  cited,  p.  S67.— WoUaaton  makea  theli|^t  of  Siriua  on* 
20,000-millionth  of  the  8un*s.  Steinheil  by  a  Terj  tineertain  method  fbond  0m 
(3286500)*  X  Aroturus. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

VARIABLE  AND  PERIODICAL  STARS.  —  LIST  OF  TH08B  ALBEADT 
KNOWX. —  IRREGULARITIES  IN  TnEIR  PERIODS  AND  LU8TBE  WHKV 
BRIGHTEST.  —  IRREGULAR  AND  TEMPORARY  STABS.  — 
CHINESE  RECORDS  OF  SEVERAL. — ^MISSING  STABS. — ^DOUBLE  8Ti 
— THEIR  CLASSIFICATION. —  SPECIMENS  OF  EACH  CLASS.— 
SYSTEMS.  —  REVOLUTION  ROUND  EACH  OTHER.  —  DE8CBIBB  BI^ 
LIPTIC  ORBITS  UNDER  THE  NEWTONIAN  LAW  OF  OBAVITT.  —  ELE- 
MENTS OF  ORBITS  OF  SEVERAL. —  ACTUAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  THEIB 
ORBITS. — COLOURED  DOUBLE  STAIUU — PIL£NOM£NON  OF  COMPLE- 
MENTARY COLOURS.  —  SANGUINE  STARS. —  PROPER  MOTION  OF  THE 
STARS.  — PARTLY  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  A  REAL  MOTION  OF  TBB 
SUN. —  SITUATION  OF  THE  SOLAR  APEX. —  AGREEMENT  OF  SOUTH* 
ERN  AND  NORTHERN  STARS  IN  GIVING  THE  SAME  RESULT. —  FRDT- 
CIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  SOLAB  MOTKXW 
DEPENDS.  —  ABSOLUTE  VELOCITY  OF  THE  SUN'S  MOTION. SUP- 
POSED REVOLUTION  OF  THE  WHOLE  SIDEREAL  SYSTEM  BOUND  A 
COMMON  CENTER. —  SYSTEMATIC  PARALLAX  AND  ABERRATION.^ 
EFFECT  OF  THE  MOTION  OF  LIGHT  IN  ALTERING  THE  AFFABEMT 
PERIOD  OF  A  BINARY  STAR. 

(819.)  Now,  for  what  purpose  ore  we  to  suf^KMC  such 
ningnificent  bodies  scattered  through  the  abyss  of  space? 
Surely  not  to  illuminate  our  nights,  which  an  additional  moon 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  size  of  our  own  would  do  much 
better,  nor  to  sparkle  as  a  pageant  void  of  meaning  and  remr^ 
lity,  and  bewilder  us  among  vain  conjectures.  Useful,  it  is 
true,  they  are  to  man  as  points  of  exact  and  permanent 
reference ;  but  he  must  have  studied  astronomy  to  little 
purix)se,  who  can  suppose  man  to  be  the  only  object  of  his 
Creator*s  care,  or  who  does  not  see  in  the  vast  and  wonderful 
apparatus  around  us  provision  for  other  races  of  animated 
beings.  The  planets,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  their  light- from 
the  sun ;  but  that  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  stars.  These 
doubtless,  then,  are  themselves  suns,  and  may,  perhaps,  each 
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in  its  sphere,  be  the  presiding  center  round  which  other 
planets,  or  bodies  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  from 
any  analogy  offered  by  our  own  system,  may  be  circulating. 

(820.)  Analogies,  however,  more  than  conjectural,  are  not 
wanting  to  indicate  a  correspondence  between  the  dynamical 
laws  which  prevail  in  the  remote  r^ons  of  the  stars  and  those 
which  govern  the  motions  of  our  own  system.     Wherever  we 
can  trace  the  law  of  periodicity — the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  same  phsBUomena  in  the  same  times-* we  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  rotatory  or  orbitual  motion. 
Among  the  stars  are  several  which,  though  no  way  distin- 
guishable from  others  by  any  apparent  dumge  of  place,  nor 
by  any  difference  of  a{^>earance  in  telescopes,  yet  undergo 
a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of 
lustre,  involving  in  one  or  two  cases  a  complete  extinction 
and  revival     These  are  called  periodical  stars.     The  longest 
known  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  star  Omicron^ 
in  the  constellation  Cetus  (sometimes  called  Mira  Ceti),  whidi 
was  first  noticed   as  variable  by  Fabricius  in   1596.     It 
appears  about  twelve  times  in  eleven  years,  or  more  exactly 
in  a  period  of  331^  15^  7™;  remains  at  its  greatest  bright- 
ness about  a  fortnight,  being  then  on  some  ocoaoons  equal 
to  a  large  star  of  the  second  magnitude ;  decreases  during 
about  three  months,  till  it  becomes  comjdetely  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  in  which  state  it  remains  about  five  montlis : 
and  continues  increasing  during  the  remainder  of  its  period* 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  its  phases.     It  does  not  always 
however  return  to  the  same  d^ree  cS  brightness,  nor  increase 
and  diminish  by  the  same  gradations,  neither  are  the  suooeesiTe 
intervals  of  its  maxima  equaL     From  the  recent  obeervationa 
and  inquiries  into  its  history  by  M.  Argelander,  the  mean 
period  above  assigned  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  cyclical 
fluctuation  embracing  eighty-eight  such  periods,  and  having 
tlie  effect  of  gradually  lengthening  and  shortening  alternately 
those  intervals  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  days  one  way  and 
the  other.*     The  irr^ularities  in  the  degree  of  bii^tnen 
attained    at    the    maximum    are  probably  also  periodioaL 

*  Astroaom.  Naehr.  Na  6S4. 
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Hcvellus  relates*  that  during  the  four  years  between  October 
1672  and  December  1676  it  did  not  appear  at  alL  It 
unusually  bright  on  October  5.  1839  (the  epoch  of  its 
mum  for  that  year  according  to  M.  Argelander's  observstioiis) 
when  it  exceeded  a  Ceti  and  equalled  fi  Aurig®  in  lustre. 

(821.)  Another  very  remarkable  periodical  star  is  that 
called  Algols  or  /3  FerseL  It  is  usually  visible  as  a  stmr  of 
the  second  magnitude,  and  such  it  continues  for  the  space 
of  2"^  13^^  when  it  suddenly  be^ns  to  diminish  in  splendour, 
and  in  about  3^  hours  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  at 
which  it  continues  about  15"'.  It  then  begins  again  to  in- 
creascy  and  in  3^  hours  more  is  restored  to  its  usual  brigfatnesi^ 
gomg  through  all  its  changes  in  2'^  20^  48°"  58'-5.  This  re- 
markable law  of  variation  certainly  appears  strongly  to 
suggest  the  revolution  round  it  of  some  opaque  body,  which 
when  interposed  between  us  and  Algol,  cuts  off  a  large 
portion  of  its  light ;  and  this  is  accordingly  the  view  taken  of 
the  matter  by  Goodricke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
this  remarkable  fact  f^  in  the  year  1782 ;  since  which  time 
the  same  phsenomcna  have  continued  to  be  observed,  bat  with 
this  remarkable  additional  point  of  interest ;  viz.  that  the 
more  recent  observations  as  compared  with  the  earlier  ones 
indicate  a  diminution  in  the  periodic  time.  The  latest  ob* 
scrvations  of  Argelander,  Ueis>  and  Schmidt,  even  go  to  prove 
that  this  diminution  is  not  uniformly  progressive,  but  is  ac- 
tually proceeding  with  accelerated  rapidity,  which  however 
will  probably  not  continue,  but,  like  other  cyclical  combinar 
tions  in  astronomy,  will  by  degrees  reliUE,  and  then  be 
changed  into  an  increase,  according  to  laws  of  periodi<nty 
which,  as  well  as  their  causes,  remain  to  be  discovered.     The 

*  Lalaode*s  Astronomj,  Art  794. 

t  The  same  discovery  appears  to  have  been  made  nearly  about  dM  aaiiM  tinM 
by  Palitzch,  a  farmer  of  Prolitz,  near  Dresden,  —  a  peasant  by  station,  an  astro- 
nomer by  nature,  —  who,  from  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  aiptct  of  th* 
heavens  had  l>cen  led  to  notice  among  so  many  thousand  stars  this  one  m  di^ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  variation,  and  had  ascertained  its  period.  Th« 
same  Palitzch  was  also  tlie  first  to  rc-discovcr  the  predicted  comet  of  Halley  in 
1 759,  which  he  saw  nearly  a  month  before  any  of  the  astrooomera,  who,  armed 
with  their  telescopes,  were  anxiously  u-atrhing  its  return.  TbcM  ■■^TilrtM 
earry  us  back  to  tlie  era  o(  the  Chaldean  shephenis. 
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first  Tniniimim  of  this  star  in  the  year  1844  occurred  on  Jan* 
3.  at  4**  14"  Greenwich  mean  time.* 

(822).  The  star  S  in  the  constellation  Cephens  is  also  sub- 
ject to  periodical  variations^  which,  from  the  epoch  of  its  first 
observation  bj  Goodricke  in  1784  to  the  present  lime,  have 
been  continued  with  perfect  r^ularitj.  Its  period  from 
minimum  to  minimum  is  5^  8^  47'"  39**5,  the  first  or  epochal 
minimum  for  1849  falling  on  Jan.  2.  3*^  13"*  37'  M.  T.  at 
GreenwicL  The  extent  of  its  variation  is  from  the  fifth  to 
between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes.  Its  increase  is 
more  rapid  than  its  diminution,  the  interval  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  of  its  light  being  only  1^  14^,  while 
that  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum  is  3^  19^. 

(823.)  The  periodical  star  /8  Lyrse,  discovered  by  Gk)od- 
ricke  also  in  1784,  has  a  period  which  has  been  usually  stated 
at  from  6^  9^  to  6^  11^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  about 
this  interval  of  time  its  light  undergoes  a  remarkable  diminu- 
tion and  recovery.  The  more  accurate  observations  of  M. 
Argelander  however  have  led  him  to  conclude  f  the  true 
period  to  be  12"^  21^  53"  10",  and  that  in  this  period  a  double 
maximum  and  minimum  takes  place,  the  two  nutTimft  being 
nearly  equal  and  both  about  the  3*4  magnitude,  but  the 
minima  considerably  unequal,  viz.  4*3  and  4*5m.  In  addition 
to  this  curious  subdivision  of  the  whole  interval  of  change 
into  two  semi-periods,  we  are  presented  in  the  case  (tf 
this  star  with  another  instance  of  slow  alteration  of  period, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  itself  periodical  'Fiam 
the  epoch  of  its  discovery  in  1784  to  tihe  year  1840  the  period 
was  continually  lengthening,  but  more  and  more  slowly, 
till  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch  it  ceased  to  increase,  and  has 
since  been  slowly  on  the  decrease.  As  an  epoch  for  the 
least  or  absolute  minimum  of  this  star,  M.  Aigelander's  cal- 
culations enable  us  to  assign  1846  January  3^  0"^  9"  53' 
G.  M.  T. 

(824.)  Another  periodical  star  whose  changes  have  been 

•  Ast  Nach.  Na  479. 

t  AstroD.  Nacbr.  Na  6S4.  See  alao  the  Taluable  pepen  bj  thk  enelleot 
astronomer  in  A.  N.  Noa.  41 7»  455»  fte. 
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carefully  observed  is  i}  Aquil»  or  Antinoi,  first  pointed  out 
by  Pigott  in  1784  (a  year  fertile  in  such  discoverieB)  as  be- 
longing to  that  class.  Its  period  is  7^  4^  13"^  63%  die  first 
minimum  for  1849  occiurring  on  Jan.  2.  at  19^  22"^  55'  O.  M.T. 
It  occupies  fifty-seven  hours  in  its  increase  fix>m  5m  to  4*3iii, 
and  115  hours  in  its  decrease. 

(825.)  These  are  all  the  variable  stars  which  have  been 
observed  with  sufficient  care  and  for  a  suflicient  length  of 
time  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  precision  as  to  their  periodfl^ 
epochs,  and  phases  of  brightness.  But  the  number  <^  those 
whose  period  is  approximately  or  roughly  known  is  oona- 
derable,  and  of  tho^e  whose  change  is  certain,  though  its  period 
and  limits  are  as  yet  unknown,  still  more  so.  The  folktwing 
table  includes  the  principal  among  them,  thouj^  each  year 
adds  to  their  number :  — 


star. 

Period. 

Chanffe 
oflfaff. 

mKowtna  uf 

d.    dec. 

tnmk 

to 

/SPersei  (Algol) 

2-8673 

2 

4 

Goodrickc^  1782. 

A  Tauri        .         .         •         . 

4  + 

4 

5-4 

Bazenddl,  1948. 

Cephei      -         .         •         . 

5-3664 

3-4 

5 

Goodriekc,  I7S4. 

1}  Aquilap     .... 

7-1763 

3-4 

4-5 

Pigott,  1784. 

*  Cancri    R.    A.   (1800)- 

8»»32«-5  N.  P.  D.  700  15' 

9-015 

7-8 

10 

lIiDd,  1848. 

( Gcminorum       .         -         . 

10-2 

4-3 

4-5 

Schmidt,  1847. 

0  Lyiw        -         .         -         - 

13-9119 

3-4 

4-5 

Goodricke,  1784. 

a  Ilerculis  .         .         -         . 

63  + 

3 

4 

llerscheU  1796. 

59  U.  Scuti    R.  A.    1801  - 

18»»  37";  N.  P.  D  ^95^  ST 

71-200 

5 

0 

Pigott,  1795. 

c  AuTigas     .... 

250  + 

3 

4 

Hcia,  1846. 

0  Celi  (Mira)       - 

331  -63 

2 

0 

Fabrictui.  1596. 

*  Serpentis     R.   A.     1828  » 

1 S**  46"  45" ;  P.  D.  740  20^  30^' 

335  + 

7? 

0 

Harding,  1886. 

xCygni       .         -         -         . 

396-875 

6 

11 

Kireh,  1687. 

V  nydne(n.  A.  C.  4501.)    - 

494  + 

4 

10 

Mvaldi,  1704. 

•  Cephei  (B.  A.  C.  75H2.)     - 

5  or  6  years 

3 

6 

Ilcrschel,  1782. 

:M  Cygni  (B.  A.  C.  6090.)   - 

18  years  + 

6 

0 

Janson,  I60a 

♦  LeoiiU  (  B.  A.  C.  3345. )      . 

Many  years 

6 

0 

Koch,  1782. 

<c  Sagiltorii           ... 

Ditto 

3 

6 

Hallcy,  1676. 

^  Lconis      .... 

Ditto 

6 

0 

Montanari,  1667. 

V  Cygni       .         .         .         - 

Ditto 

4-5 

5-6 

Ilcrschel     Jun^., 
18-12? 

•  Yirpinia    R.  A.    (1840)- 

12»»3"';  N.  P.  D.  82^8' 

145  days 

6-7 

0 

Harding,  1814. 

•  Corona  Bor.  (B.  A.  C.  5236) 

lOj  months 

6 

0 

Pigott,  1795. 

7  Arictis(B.  A.  C.  581.) 

5  years? 

6 

8 

Piaui,  1798. 

i|  Argua       •         •         .         . 

Irregular 

1 

4 

Burchcll,  1827. 
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8Ur. 

Period. 

Chtnte 
oTMaff. 

Diteoftral  Iq^ 

flraoi 

lo 

a  Orionis     -         -         .         • 

IrregolAT 

1 

14 

Heraehel  JttnF., 
1836. 

a  Ures  MiyorU    ... 

Some  jean 

1*2 

2 

Dittos  1846. 

1)  Urs«  Migoris   .         .         - 

Ditto 

1-2 

2 

Ditto,  1846. 

/9  Ursfe  Minoris  -         •        . 

2  or  S  years? 

2 

2*3 

StniTe»  1838. 

a  Cassiopeiae         ... 

225  days? 

2 

2-3 

Henehel  JunF., 
1833. 

o  Hydroe     .         -        -         - 

29orSOdaytf 

2*3 

3 

Ditto»  1837. 

♦R.  A.(1847.)=»2«>»58«57»-9 

N.  P.  D.=80O  17' SO" 

Unknown 

87 

0 

Hind,  1848. 

•  R.  A.  (1848.)-7»»  S3"»  5S»^ 

N.P.D.  =:66<>  11' 56" 

Ditto 

9 

0 

Ditto,  1848. 

♦It  A.(1848.)-7»»40«  10»'3 

N.P.D.= 65053' 29" 

Ditto 

9 

0 

Dittos  184a. 

Near  •    R.  A.   22»»  21«  0«-4 

(1848.)N.P.D.  100042' 40" 

Ditto 

7-8 

0 

RSmker. 

•R.A.  (1848.)  I4»»44">39»-6 

N.  P.  D.  1010  45'  25" 

Ditto 

8 

9-10 

Schumacher. 

8  UrsoB  Migoris    .         •        • 

Many  yean 

2? 

2-3 

Matter  of  general 

N.  B.  In  the  above  list  the  letters  B.  A.  C  indicate  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  Association,  B.  the  catalogue  of  Bode.  Numbers  befiire  the  name  of  the 
constellation  (as  34  Cygni)  denote  Flamsteed's  stars.  Since  this  table  was  drawn 
up,  four  additional  stars,  variable  from  the  8th  or  9th  magnitude  to  0^  hare  been 
communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Hind,  whose  places,are  as  follows :  (1.)  R.  A.  1^  38^ 
24';  N.  P.  D.  81°  9'  39";  (2.)  4*  50»»  42%  820  6'  36"  (1846);  (3.)  8*  43"  8», 
80°  1  r  (1800) ;  (4.)  22^  12"  9',  82^  59'  24"  (1800).  Mr.  Hind  remarks  that 
about  several  variable  stars  some  degree  of  hasincss  is  perceptible  at  th«r  mini- 
mum. Have  they  clouds  revolving  round  them  as  planetary  or  oometarr  attend- 
ants? lie  also  draws  attention  to  the  fiwt  that  the  red  colour  preaominates 
among  variable  stars  generally.  The  double  star,  No  27 18  of  SCruve's  Catalogue, 
R.  A.  20^  34",  P.  D.  77<'  54',  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  variable.  Ca|Sain 
Smyth  (Celestial  Cycle,  L  274.)  mentions  also  3  Leonb  and  18  Leonis  as 
variable,  the  former  from  6"  to  0,  P«>78  days,  the  latter  from  9^  to  10^,  Paa 
SI  H  23^  but  without  citing  any  authority.  Piassi  sets  down  96  and  97  Virgi- 
nis  and  38  Herculis  as  Tariable  stars.  [The  bkMd-ied  star,  4*  51*  50^*,  1099  2* 
4"  (1850),  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  is  stated  by  Schmidt  ( Ast.  Naehr.  76a^  to 
have  been  seen  by  him  6m.  in  Jan.  \B50f  and  to  have  totally  disappeued  in 
Dec  I850and  Jan.  1851.] 

(826.)  Irregularities  similar  to  those  wbich  have  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  o  Ceti»  in  respect  of  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  brightness  attained  in  successive  periods,  have  been 
also  observed  in  several  others  of  the  stars  in  the  forgoing 
list.  X  ^JS^h  for  example,  is  stated  by  Cassini  to  have  been 
scarcely  visible  throughout  the  years  1699,  1700,  1701,  at 
those  times  when  it  was  expected  to  be  most  conspicnoas. 
No.  59  Scuti.  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  its 
minimum,  and  sometimes  not  so*,  and  its  maximum  is  also  veiy 
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irregular.  Pigott's  variable  star  in  Corona  is  stated  by  M. 
Argelander  to  vary  for  the  most  part  so  little  that  the  uuuded 
eye  can  hardly  decide  on  its  maxima  and  minima,  while  yet 
after  the  lapse  of  whole  years  of  these  slight  flactuationsi  they 
suddenly  become  so  great  that  the  star  completely  vanishea. 
The  variations  of  a  Ononis,  which  were  most  striking  and  un* 
equivocal  in  the  years  1836 — 1840,  within  the  years  since 
elapsed  became  much  less  conspicuous.  They  seem  now 
(Jan.  1849)  to  have  recommenced. 

(827.)  These  irregularities  prepare  us  for  other  phamomenft 
of  stellar  variation,  which  have  hitherto  been  reduced  to  no 
law  of  periodicity,  and  must  be  looked  upon,  in  relation  to 
our  ignorance  and  inexperience,  as  altogether  casual ;  or,  if 
periodic,  of  periods  too  long  to  have  occurred  more  than  once 
within  the  limits  of  recorded  observation*  The  phaenomena 
we  allude  to  are  those  of  Temporary  Starsy  which  have  a|H 
peared,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens^ 
blazing  forth  with  extraordinary  lustre ;  and  after  renudning 
awhile  apparently  immovable,  have  died  away,  and  left  no 
trace.  Such  is  the  star  which,  suddenly  appearing  some  time 
about  the  year  125  B.  c,  and  which  was  visible  in  the  day 
time,  is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Hippaichu% 
and  led  him  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  stars,  the  earliest  on 
record.  Such,  too,  was  the  star  which  appeared,  a*Du 
389,  near  a  Aquikc,  remaining  for  three  weeks  as  bright  as 
Venus,  and  disappearing  entirely.  In  the  years  945,  12649 
and  1572,  brilliant  stars  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  hea- 
vens between  Ccphcus  and  Cassiopeia ;  and,  from  the  imper* 
feet  account  we  have  of  the  places  of  the  two  earlier,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  last,  which  was  well  determined,  as 
well  as  from  the  tolerably  near  coincidence  of  the  intervals 
of  their  appearance,  we  may  suspect  them,  with  Gkxxlricket 
to  be  one  and  the  same  star,  with  a  period  of  312  or  periiaps 
of  156  years.  The  appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  so 
sudden,  that  Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer, 
returning  one  evening  (the  11th  of  November)  from  his  la* 
boratory  to  his  dwelling-house,  was  surprised  to  find  a  group 
of  country  people  gazing  at  a  star,  which  he  was  sure  dkl  not 
exist  half  an  hour  before.     This  was  the  star  in  question.    It 
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was  then  as  bright  as  Sinus,  and  continued  to  increase  till 
it  surpassed  Jupiter  when  brightest,  and  was  yisible  at  mid- 
day. It  began  to  diminish  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  March,  1574,  had  entirely  disappeared*  So,  also,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1604,  a  star  of  this  kind,  and  not  less 
brilliant,  burst  forth  in  the  constellation  of  Serpentaiius, 
which  continued  visible  tiU  October,  1605. 

(828.)  Similar  phsenomena,  though  of  a  less  splendid  cha- 
racter, have  taken  place  more  recently,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
star  of  the  third  magnitude  discovered  in  1670,  by  Anthehn, 
in  the  head  of  the  Swan ;  which,  after  becoming  completely 
invisible,  re-appeared,  and,  after  undergoing  one  or  two  sin- 
gular fluctuations  of  light,  during  two  years,  at  last  died  away 
entirely,  and  has  not  since  been  seen. 

(829.)  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Hind 
observed  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  or  5*4  (very  conspi- 
cuous to  the  naked  eye)  in  a  part  of  the  constellation  Ophiu- 
chus  (R  A.  16'*  51«  1»'5.  N.P.D.  102**  39'  14"J,  where,  from 
perfect  familiarity  with  that  region,  he  was  certun  that  up 
to  the  5th  of  that  month  no  star  so  bright  as  9*10  m.  pre- 
viously existed.  Neither  has  any  record  been  discovered  of 
a  star  being  there  observed  at  any  previous  time.  From  the 
time  of  its  discovery  it  continued  to  diminish,  without  any 
alteration  of  place,  and  before  the  advance  of  the  season  ren- 
dered further  observation  impracticable,  was  nearly  extinct 
Its  colour  was  ruddy,  and  was  thought  by  many  observers  to 
undergo  remarkable  changes,  an  effect  probably  of  its  low 
situation. 

(830.)  The  alterations  of  brightness  in  the  soathem  star 
17  Arg^  which  have  been  recorded,  are  very  wngnlar  and 
surprising.  In  the  time  of  Halley  (1677)  it  appeared  as  a 
star  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Lacaille,  in  1751,  observed  it 
of  the  second.  In  the  interval  from  1811  to  1815,  it  was 
again  of  the  fourth;  and  again  from  1822  to  1826  of  the  se- 
cond. On  the  1st  of  February,  1827,  it  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Burchell  to  have  increased  to  the  first  magnitude,  and  to 
equal  OL  Crucis.  Thence  again  it  receded  to  the  second;  and 
so  continued  until  tiie  end  of  1837.     All  at  once  in  the  be 
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ginning  of  1838  it  suddenly  increased  in  lustre  so  m  to 
surpass  all  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  except  Srins^ 
Canopus,  and  a  Ceutauri^  which  last  star  it  nearly  equalled. 
Thence  it  again  diminished^  but  this  time  not  below  the  fint 
magnitude  until  April,  1843,  when  it  had  again  increased  ao 
as  to  surpass  Canopus,  and  nearly  equal  Sirius  in  splendour. 
^^  A  strange  field  of  speculation,**  it  has  been  remarked,  **  is 
opened  by  this  phaenomenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofore 
recorded  have  all  become  totally  extinct.  Variable  Btars,  eo 
far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  have  exluUied 
periodical  alternations,  in  some  degree  at  least  regular,  of 
splendour  and  comparative  obscurity.  But  here  we  hare  a 
star  fitfully  variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fiuo* 
tuations  are  spread  over  centuries,  apparently  in  no  settled 
period,  and  with  no  regularity  of  progression.  What  origin 
can  we  ascribe  to  these  sudden  flashes  and  relapses  ?  What 
conclusions  are  we  to  draw  as  to  the  comfort  or  habitaUKlj 
of  a  system  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and  heat  on  so 
uncertain  a  source  ?"  Speculations  of  this  kind  can  haidlj  bo 
termed  visionary,  when  we  consider  that,  from  what  has 
before  been  said,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  a  community  of 
nature  between  the  fixed  stars  and  our  own  sun ;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  geology  testifies  to  the  hct  of  extensiTO 
changes  having  taken  place  at  epochs  of  the  most  remote  aik- 
tiquity  in  the  climate  and  temperature  of  our  globe ;  changes 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  operation  of  secondary  cansea^ 
such  as  a  different  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  but  which 
would  find  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  in  a  slow  variation 
of  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  afforded  primarily  by  the  son 
itself. 

(831.)  The  Chinese  annals  of  Ala-touan-lin  *,  in  which  stand 
officially  recorded,  though  rudely,  remarkable  astronomical 
pliaenomena,  supply  a  long  list  of  **  strange  stars,**  among 
which,  though  the  greater  part  are  evidently  comets^  some 
may  be  recognized  as  belonging  in  all  probability  to  the  class 
of  Temporary  Stars  as  above  characterized.  Such  is  that 
which  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  in  a.  d.  173,  between  m 

•  Translated  by  M.  Edwaid  Biot,  Connoi— iw  d«i  Trap*,  IS4S. 
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and  p  Centauri,  which  (no  doubt,  scintillating  from  its  low 
situation)  exhibited  **  the  five  colours,^  and  remained  visible 
from  December  in  that  year  till  July  in  the  next.  And 
another  which  these  annak  assign  to  ▲.D.  1011,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  a  star  elsewhere  referred  to 
A.  D.  1012,  *^  which  was  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  re* 
mained  visible  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens  daring 
three  months,"  *  a  situation  agreeing  with  the  Chinese  re- 
cord, which  places  it  low  in  Sagittarius.  Among  several  less 
unequivocal  is  one  referred  to  b.  a  134,  in  Soorpio,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  Hipparchus's  star.  None  of  the 
stars  of  A.  D.  389,  945,  1264,  and  1572,  however,  are  noticed 
in  these  records.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  all  the 
stars  of  this  kind  on  record,  of  which  the  places  are  distinctly 
indicated,  have  occurred,  without  exception,  in  or  dose  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  only  within  the  fol- 
lowing semicircle,  the  preceding  having  offered  no  example 
of  the  kind. 

(832.)  On  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  heavens,  and  a 
comparison  of  catalogues,  many  stars  are  now  found  to  be 
missing ;  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  losses 
have  arisen  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  from  mistaken 
entries,  and  in  some  from  planets  having  been  mistaken  for 
stars,  yet  in  some  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  observation  or  entry,  and  that  the  star  has 
really  been  observed,  and  as  really  has  disappeared  from  the 
heavens.  The  whole  subject  of  variable  stars  is  a  branch  of 
practical  astronomy  which  has  been  too  little  followed  up, 
and  it  ia  precisely  that  in  which  amateurs  of  the  soieiiioe,  and 
especially  voyagers  at  sea^  provided  with  only  good  eyes,  or 
moderate  instruments,  might  employ  th^  time  to  exoellent 
advantage.  It  holds  out  a  sure  promise  of  rich  discovery, 
and  is  one  in  which  astronomers  in  established  observatories 
are  almost  of  necessity  precluded  from  taking  a  pari  by  the 
nature  of  the  observations  required.    Cataloguee  of  the  Qowr 


*  Hind,  Notices  of  the  Aitronomieal  Soeietj,  YiiL  15S.,  ehmg  HcpidamiiML 
He  places  tbe  Chinese  star  of  17S  a.a  bctwwii  «  and  ^  Omi§  Jiiiiirf^  b«l  M. 
Biot  distiiictlj  sejre  «,  0  pi§d  orimhil  dm 
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parative  brightness  of  the  stars  in  each  oonstellation  hsre 
been  constructed  by  Sur  Wm.  Herschely  with  the  expnm 
object  of  facilitating  these  researches,  and  the  reader  will 
find  them,  and  a  full  account  of  his  method  of  compaxifloiiy  in 
the  PhiL  Trans.  1796,  and  subsequent  years. 

(833.)  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  phaenomena  of  quite  a 
different  character,  and  which  give  us  a  real  and  pootiTe 
insight  into  the  nature  of  at  least  some  among  the  stan^  and 
enable  us  unhesitatingly  to  declare  them  subject  to  the  same 
dynamical  laws,  and  obedient  to  the  same  power  of  gravita- 
tion, which  governs  our  own  system.     Many  of  the  8tai% 
when  examined  with  telescopes,  are  found  to  be  doobley  i»e^ 
to  consist  of  two  (in  some  cases  three  or  more)  indiyidaals 
placed  near  together.    This  might  be  attributed  to  aocadental 
proximity,  did  it  occur  only  in  a  few  instances ;  bat  the  fie- 
quency  of  this  companionship,  the  extreme  closeness^  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  near  equality  of  the  stars  so  conjoined,  would 
alone  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  more  near  and  intimate 
relation  than  mere  casual  juxtaposition*      The  bright  star 
Castor,  for  example,  when  much  magnified,  is  found  to  oon* 
sist  of  two  stars  of  nearly  the  third  magnitude,  within  5'^  ot 
each  other.     Stars  of  this  magnitude,  however,  are  not  eo 
common  in  the  heavens  as  to  render  it  otherwise  than  exces- 
sively improbable  that,  if  scattered  at  random,  they  woold 
fall  so  near.     But  this  improbability  becomes  immensely  in- 
creased by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  only  one  out 
of  a  great  many  similar  instances.   Mitchell,  in  1767,  applying 
the  rules  for  the  calculation  of  probabilities  to  the  case  of  the 
six  brightest  stars  in  the  group  called  the  Pleiades,  found 
the  odds  to  be  500000  to  1  against  their  proximity  beinff 
the  mere  result  of  a  random  scattering  of  1500  stars  (which 
he  supposed  to  be  the  total  number  of  stars  of  that  magnitude 
in  the  celestial  sphere*)  over  the  heavens.     I^iecnlating 
further  on  this,  as  an  indication  of  physical  connexion  rather 
than  fortuitous  assemblage,  he  was  led  to  surmise  the  posn- 
bility  (since  converted  into  a  certainty,  but  at  that  time^ 


*  This  number  ii  considerably  too  mian,  and  in  oonsequcncti  Iffil 

in  this  case  materially  overrated.     But  enough  will  rcmaii^  if  thu  bt  nirtiS«il, 
fully  to  bear  out  his  argument.     Phil.  Trans,  rol.  57. 
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antecedent  to  any  observation)  of  the  existence  of  compound 
stars  revolving  about  one  another^  or  rather  about  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity.  M.  Stmve,  pursuing  the  same  train 
of  thought  as  applied  spedally  to  the  cases  of  double  and 
triple  combinations  of  stars,  and  grounding  his  computations 
on  a  more  perfect  enumeration  of  the  stars  visible  down  to 
the  7th  magnitude,  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at  Dor- 
pat,  calculates  that  the  odds  are  9570  to  1  against  any  two 
stars,  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  magnitude  inclusive,  out  of  the 
whole  possible  number  of  binary  combinations  then  visible, 
falling  (if  fortuitously  scattered)  within  ^"  of  each  other. 
Now  the  number  of  instances  of  such  binary  combinations 
actually  observed  at  the  date  of  this  calculation  was  already 
91,  and  many  more  have  once  been  added  to  the  list.  Again^ 
he  calculates  that  the  odds  against  any  such  stars  fortuitously 
scattered,  falling  within  32^'  of  a  third,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
triple  star,  is  not  less  than  173524  to  1.  Now,  four  such 
combinations  occur  in  the  heavens ;  viz.  0  Qrionis,  o*  Qrionis, 
1 1  Monocerotis,  and  (  CancrL  The  conclusion  of  a  physical 
connexion  of  some  kind  or  other  is  therefore  unavoidable. 

(834.)  Presumptive  evidence  of  another  kind  is  furnished 
by  the  following  consideration.  Both  a  Centauri  and  61 
Cygni  are  ^^  Double  Stars.**  Both  condst  of  two  individuals^ 
nearly  equal,  and  separated  firom  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  In  the  case  of  61  Cygni, 
the  stars  exceeding  the  7ih  magnitude,  there  is  already  a  primA 
facie  probability  of  9578  to  1  against  their  iq>parent  proximity. 
The  two  stars  of  a  Centauri  are  both  at  least  of  the  2nd 
magnitude,  of  which  altogether  not  more  than  about  50  ot 
60  exist  in  the  whole  heavens.  But,  waving  this  considera- 
tion, both  these  stars,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  a  proper 
motion  so  considerable  that,  supposing  the  constitnent  indi- 
viduals unconnected,  one  would  speedily  leave  the  other  be- 
hind. Yet  at  the  earliest  dates  at  which  they  were  respeo- 
tively  observed  these  stars  were  not  perceived  to  be  douUe, 
and  it  is  only  to  the  employment  of  telescopes  magnifying  at 
least  8  or  10  times,  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  their  being  so.    With  such  a  telescope  Lacaill^  in 
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1751,  was  barely  able  to  pcrceiye  the  separation  of  the  two 
constituents  of  a  Centauri,  whereas,  had  one  of  them  only 
been  affected  with  the  observed  proper  motion,  they  diould 
then  have  been  6'  asunder.  In  these  cases  then  some  phy- 
sical connexion  may  be  regarded  as  proved  by  this  fiust  alone. 
(835.)  Sir  William  Herschel  has  enmnerated  upwards  of 
500  double  stars,  of  which  the  individuals  are  less  than  32^ 
asunder.  M.  Struve,  prosecuting  the  inquiry  with  instra* 
ments  more  conveniently  mounted  for  the  purpose,  and 
wrought  to  an  astonishing  pitch  of  optical  perfection,  has 
added  more  than  five  times  that  number.  And  other  oIh 
servers  have  extended  still  further  the  catalogue  of  ^  Doable 
Stars,"  without  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  heaTena 
Among  these  are  a  great  many  in  which  the  distance  between 
the  component  individuals  does  not  exceed  a  single  seoond. 
They  are  divided  into  classes  by  M.  Struve  (the  first  living 
authority  in  this  department  of  Astronomy)  according  to  the 
proximity  of  their  component  individuals.  The  first  daaa 
comprises  those  only  in  which  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
1 '';  the  2nd  those  in  which  it  exceeds  V  but  falls  short  of  2^  ; 
the  3rd  class  extends  from  2'*  to  A"  distance ;  the  4th  bom 
4''  to  8'' ;  the  5th  from  8"  to  12";  the  6th  from  12^  to  16"; 
the  7  th  from  16"  to  24'',  and  the  8th  from  24''  to  32".  Each 
class  he  again  subdivides  into  two  sub-classes  of  wluch  the 
one  under  the  appellation  of  canspievaus  doahle  stars  (duplioee 
lucidie)  comprehends  those  in  which  both  individuals  exceed 
the  8^  magnitude,  that  is  to  say,  are  separately  bright  enough 
to  be  easily  seen  in  any  moderately  good  telescope.  All 
others,  in  which  one  or  both  the  constituents  are  below  this 
limit  of  easy  visibility,  are  collected  into  another  snb-daai^ 
which  he  terms  residuary  (Duplices  reliqutB).  This  arrange- 
ment is  so  iar  convenient,  that  after  a  little  practice  in  the 
use  of  telescopes  as  applied  to  such  objects,  it  is  easy  to  judge 
what  optical  power  will  probably  suffice  to  resolve  a  star  of 
any  proposed  class  and  either  sub-class,  or  would  at  least  be 
so  if  the  second  or  residuary  sub-class  were  further  subdivided 
by  placing  in  a  thirtl  sub-class  *^  delicate "  double  stars,  or 
tliose  iu  which  the  com|>aiiion  star  is  so  very  minute  as  to 
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require  a  high  degree  of  optical  power  to  pezoeireity  of  which 
instances  will  presently  be  given. 

(836.)  The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  each 
class.  They  are  all  tidsen  from  among  the  lucid,  or  conspi- 
cuous stars,  and  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  in  possession 
of  telescopes,  and  may  be  disposed  to  try  them  on  such  ob- 
jects, will  afford  him  a  ready  test  of  their  degree  of  efficiency. 

Class  L,  0"  to  V\ 


7  Coronc  Bor. 
7  Centauri. 
7  Lupi. 
c  Arietis. 
C  Herculis. 

If  Coron«.               1  OphittdiL 
fl  Herculis.              p  Dnoonit. 
\  Cassiopeia.           f  Urw  M^o 
X  OphiuchL             X  AquilaBu 
w  LupL                    m  Leonis. 

Class  IL,  1"  to  2". 

Atlas  Fleiadim 
4  AquariL 
riiu      48  Camn. 
58  Arietis. 
€6  Pisdum. 

7  CircinL 

8  CygnL 

c  CbaoMeleontis. 

C  Bootis.                1  Urw  M^orii.      8  GamelopaidL 
1  CaxsiopdaB.            ir  AquiUs.                3S  Orionis. 
1 9  CancrL              a  Cotoam  Bor.        52  Orionia. 

Chiss  TTL,  2"  to  4". 

a  Pisciunn. 
/3  Hydras. 
7  CetL 
7  Leonis. 
7  Coronas  A  us. 

7  Virginis.               C  AquariL 

8  Serpentia.              i  OrUmia. 
€  Bootis.                  1  Lconia. 

ff  Draconis.               i  TriangulL 
f  Hydras.                  «  Leporis. 

fl  Draoooia. 
MCania. 
^  HereuUa. 
9  Cmnaptm. 
44Bootk 

Class  IV.,  4"  to  8". 

- 

a  Crucis. 
a  Herculis. 
a  Gcminorum. 
8  Geminorum. 
(  Coronas  Bor. 

$  Phemim             |  CSapbci. 

\  Ononis.               f  GaprieoniL 
^Cygnl                 V  AiyAa. 
(Bootii.                  « AartfAi 

Class  v.,  r  to  12^. 

M  EridanL 
70  OphiuchL 
18  EridanL 
88  EridanL 
85  Hereufia. 

3  Orionis. 
7  Arietis. 
7  DelphinL 

fAntli*.                             lOrifloia. 
nCtMopdA                      fEridanL 
•  Eridanl                          S  Canmn  Van. 

Class  VI.,  W  to  16". 

a  Centauri. 
0  CepheL 
$  ScorpiL 

7  Volaotia.                         «  Boo^ 

i|  LupL                               S  MonoMTOCiB. 

i  Vnm  Maior.                    61  Cygnl 

Class  VIL,  16''  to  24". 

a  Canum  Yen. 
c  Norma. 
(  Piscium. 

$  Serpentis.                        S4  Coomb. 
c  Coroui  Au8i                  41  Draeooia. 
X  TMiri.                            61  Opbiiialii. 

Class  Vin.,  24"  to  32". 

8  Herculis. 
V  Lyr». 
1  CancrL 

c  Hereulia.                         x  OfgaL 
c  CepheL                            SS  Oriook. 
1^  Draconia. 

oo  4 
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(837.)  Among  the  moat  remarkable  triple,  quadrnple, « 
multiple  stars  (for  such  also  occur),  may  be  e 


aOrionu. 

{Sempii- 

.L,r,. 

H  Lupi. 

CC^cri. 

^Bool* 

ISLtdoi. 

Of  these,  a.  Aiidromedie,  ft  Bootia,  and  ^  Lup  iqipear  in 
telescope  even  of  coneiderable  optical  power,  only  aa  <nd^ 
nary  double  stars ;  and  it  is  only  when  excellent  instromento 
are  used  that  th^  smaller  companions  ore  subdivided  and  fonnd 
to  be,  in  fact,  extremely  close  double  atan.  i  LyiB  offraa 
the  remarkable  combination  of  a  double-double  star.  Viewed 
with  a  telescope  of  low  power  it  appears  as  a  ooaise  and  eanljr 
divided  double  star,  but  on  increa^ng  the  magnifying  power, 
each  individual  is  perceived  to  be  beautifully  and  doaely 
double,  the  one  pur  being  about  2^",  the  other  about  3" 
asunder.  Each  of  the  stars  %  Cancri,  (  Scor|n),  1 1  Monoee- 
rotis,  and  1 2  Lyncis  conusts  of  a  prindpal  star,  doeely  donble, 
and  a  smaller  and  more  distant  attendant,  while  I  Ozionia 
presents  the  phicnomenon  of  four  brilliant  prindpal  atarii  o^ 
the  respective  4th,  6th,  7th,  end  8th  magnitudes,  foiming  a 
trapezium,  the  longest  diagonal  of  whidi  is  2l"-4,  and  ao* 


compamed  by  two  excessively  minute  and  very  close  com- 
panlona  (as  in  the  annexed  figure),  to  perceive  both  which  ia 
one  of  the  severest  testa  which  can  be  applied  to  a  telescope. 
(838.)  Of  the  "delicate"  sub-class  of  double  atara,  or  thoaa 
consisting  of  very  large  and  conspicuous  principal  atars,  ac> 
eoni^Hmicd  by  very  minute  companions,  the  following  apeo- 
mcDs  may  sufKce : 

a  2  CuierL  a  PoUru  ■  CSreini.  f  Vimnk 

a  3  Ca|irkarni.  0  Ai)u*rii.  ■  Gflninorum.  x  EniluiL 

a  ImlL  y  WjAne.  n  Pemu  l«  Atanfm. 

e  l.jrrir.  ■  L'l«.T  MiijotU.  ^  Ifootii.  94  CctL 
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(839.)  To  the  amateur  of  Astronomy  the  double  stars  offer 
a  subject  of  very  pleasing  interest,  as  tests  of  the  performance 
of  his  telescopes,  and  by  reason  of  the  finely  contrasted 
colours  which  many  of  them  exhibit,  of  which  more  hereafter* 
But  it  is  the  high  d^ree  of  physical  interest  which  attaches 
to  them,  which  assigns  them  a  conspicuous  place  in  modem 
Astronomy,  and  justifies  the  minute  attention  and  unwearied 
diligence  bestowed  on  the  measurement  of  thdr  angles  of 
position  and  distances,  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  our 
catalogues  of  them  by  the  discovery  of  new  ones.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  an  impression  that  such  combinations, 
if  diligently  observed,  might  afford  a  measure  of  parallax 
through  the  periodical  variations  it  might  be  expected  to 
produce  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  small  attendant  star, 
that  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  induced  (between  tiie  years  1779 
and  1784)  to  form  the  first  extensive  catalogues  of  them, 
under  the  scrutiny  of  higher  magnifying  powers  than  had 
ever  previously  been  applied  to  such  purposes.  In  tiie  pur- 
suit of  this  object,  the  end  to  which  it  was  instituted  as  a 
means  was  necessarily  laid  aside  for  a  tim^  until  the  aoco- 
mulation  of  more  abundant  materials  should  have  afibrded  a 
choice  of  stars  fiatvourably  circumstanced  for  systematic  ob- 
servation. Epochal  measures  however,  of  each  star,  were 
secured,  and,  on  resuming  the  subject,  his  attention  was 
altogether  diverted  from  the  original  object  of  tiie  inquiry 
by  phsenomena  of  a  very  unexpected  character,  which  at  once 
engrossed  his  whole  attention*  Instead  of  finding,  as  he  ex- 
pected, that  annual  fluctuation  to  and  firo  of  one  star  of  a 
double  star  with  respect  to  the  other, — that  alternate  annual 
increase  and  decrease  of  their  distance  and  angle  of  position, 
which  the  parallax  of  the  earth's  annual  motion  would  pro- 
duce,— he  observed,  in  many  instances,  a  regular  progressive 
change ;  in  some  cases  bearing  chiefly  on  thdr  distance, — in 
others  on  their  position,  and  advandng  steadily  in  one  direo- 
lion,  so  as  clearly  to  indicate  either  a  real  motion  of  the  stars 
themselves,  or  a  general  rectilinear  motion  of  tiie  son  and 
whole  solar  system,  produdng  a  parallax  of  a  higher  <»der 
than  would  arise  from  the  earth's  orbitual  motion,  and  which 
might  be  called  systematic  parallax. 
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(840.)  Supposing  the  two  stars,  and  also  the  Bun,  in  motion 
independently  of  each  other,  it  is  dear  that  for  the  interval 
of  several  years,  these  motions  must  be  regarded  as  rectilinear 
and  uniform.  Hence,  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  geo- 
metry will  suffice  to  show  that  the  apparent  moHtm  of  one 
star  of  a  double  star,  referred  to  the  other  as  a  center,  and 
mapped  down,  as  it  were,  on  a  plane  in  which  that  other  diall 
be  taken  for  a  fixed  or  zero  point,  can  be  no  other  than  a 
right  line.  This,  at  least,  must  be  the  case  if  the  etaia  be 
independent  of  each  other ;  but  it  will  be  otherwise  if  they 
have  a  physical  connexion,  such  as,  for  instance,  real  proxi- 
mity and  mutual  gravitation  would  establish.  In  that  caae^ 
tlicy  would  describe  orbits  round  each  other,  and  round  ibm 
common  center  of  gravity ;  and  therefore  the  apparent  path 
of  either,  referred  to  the  other  as  fixed,  instead  of  being  a 
portion  of  a  straight  line,  would  be  bent  into  a  curve  concave 
towards  that  other.  The  observed  motions,  however,  were 
so  slow,  that  many  years^  observation  was  required  to  aecer- 
tun  this  point ;  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  year 
1803,  twenty-five  years  firom  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
quiry, that  any  thing  like  a  positive  conduuon  could  be  come 
to  respecting  the  rectilinear  or  orbitual  character  of  the  ob- 
served changes  of  position. 

(841.)  In  that,  and  the  subsequent  year,  it  was  distinctly 
announced  by  him,  in  two  papers,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  those  years*,  that  there 
exist  sidereal  systems,  composed  of  two  stars  revolving  aboot 
each  other  in  regular  orbits,  and  constituting  what  may  be 
termed  binary  stars,  to  distinguish  them  from  double  stars 
generally  so  called,  in  which  these  phyucally  connected  stars 
are  confounded,  perhaps,  with  others  only  aptiealfy  donUe,  or 
casually  juxtaposed  in  the  heavens  at  different  distances  from 
the  eye ;  whereas  the  individuak  of  a  binary  star  are,  of 
course,  equidistant  from  the  eye,  or,  at  least,  cannot  diflbr 
more  in  distance  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  otbit  tbey 
describe  about  each  other,  which  is  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  immense  distance  between  them  and  the  earth. 

*  The  announcement  was  in  (act  made  in  1802t  but  uiiaecoiii|Mittad  hf  the 
obscrTationi  establishing  the  fiwt. 
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Between  fifty  and  sixty  instances  of  changes,  to  a  greater  or 
less  amount,  in  the  angles  of  position  of  double  stars,  are 
adduced  in  the  memoirs  above  mentioned ;  many  of  which 
are  too  decided,  and  too  r^ularly  progreesiye,  to  allow  of 
their  nature  being  misconceiyed.  In  particular,  among  the 
more  conspicuous  stars, — Castor,  y  Yirginis,  {  Urse,  70 
Ophiuchi,  0-  and  ij  Coronsd,  i  Bootis,  i|  Cassiopein^  y  Leonis, 
(  Herculis,  I  Cygni,  /&  Bootis,  f  4  and  f  6  Lyrso^  A  Ophinchi, 
/x  Draconis,  and  ^  Aquarii,  are  enumerated  as  among  the 
most  remarkable  instances  (tf  the  observed  motion ;  and  to 
some  of  them  even  periodic  times  of  revolution  are  asrigned ; 
approximative  only,  of  course,  and  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
rough  guesses  than  as  results  of  any  exact  calculation,  for 
which  the  data  were  at  the  time  quite  inadequate.  Fot  in- 
stance, the  revolution  of  Castor  is  set  down  at  334  years,  that 
of  y  Yirginis  at  708,  and  that  of  y  Leonis  at  1200  years. 

(842.)  Subsequent  observation  has  fiilly  confirmed  these 
results.  Of  all  the  stars  above  named,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  not  found  to  be  fiilly  entitled  to  be  r^aided  as  binary ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  list  comprises  nearly  all  the  most  oonsiderable 
objects  of  that  description  which  have  yet  bean  detected, 
though  (as  attention  has  been  closely  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  observations  have  multiplied)  it  has,  of  late,  recdved 
large  accessions.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  douUe  stars,  cec^ 
tainly  known  to  possess  this  character,  were  enumerated  by 
M.  Madler  in  1841  *,  and  more  are  emeiging  into  notice  with 
every  fresh  mass  of  observaticms  which  come  before  the 
public  They  require  excellent  telescopes  fior  ih^  effective 
observation,  being  for  the  most  part  so  dose  as  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  very  high  magnifiers  (such  as  would  be  oonmdered 
extremely  powerful  microscopes  if  employed  to  examine 
objects  within  our  reach),  to  perc^ve  an  interval  between 
the  individuals  which  compose  them* 

(843.)  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  phmomena  of  tins 
kind  would  not  pass  without  attempts  to  connect  them  with 
dynamical  theories.  From  their  first  discoveiy,  they  were 
naturally  referred  to  the  agency  of  some  power,  fike  that  of 

•  Dorpat  Obacnritioiiii  toL  is.  1840  and  1S4]. 
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gravitation,  connecting  the  stare  thus  demonstrated  to  be  in 
a  state  of  circulation  about  each  other;  and  the  extensioD  of 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  to  these  remote  systemft 
was  a  step  so  obvious,  and  so  well  warranted  by  our  experi- 
ence of  its  all-sufficient  agency  in  our  own,  as  to  have  been 
expressly  or  tacitly  made  by  every  one  who  haa  given  the 
subject  any  share  of  his  attention.  We  owe»  however,  the 
first  distinct  system  of  calculation,  by  which  the  elliptic 
elements  of  the  orbit  of  a  binary  star  could  be  deduced  frcMn 
observations  of  its  angle  of  position  and  cUstance  at  different 
epochs,  to  M.  Savary,  who  showed*,  that  the  motions  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  them  (f  Urs»)  were  explicable, 
vnthin  the  limits  allowable  for  error  of  observation,  on  the 
supposition  of  an  elliptic  orbit  described  in  the  short  period 
of  58^  years.  A  different  process  of  computation  conducted 
Professor  Enckef  to  an  elliptic  orbit  for  70  Ophiuchi,  de- 
scribed in  a  period  of  seventy-four  years.  M.  MiUller  has 
especially  signalized  himself  in  this  line  of  inquiry  (see  note). 
Several  orbits  have  also  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Hind  and 
Caption  Smjrth,  and  the  author  of  these  pages  has  himself 
attempted  to  contribute  his  mite  to  these  interesting  invee- 
tigations.  The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  chief  results 
which  have  been  hitherto  obtained  in  this  branch  of  b&- 
tronomy :  — 

*  Connoio.  des  Tempt,  1S30.  f  Berlin  Epbem.  1SS8. 

The  elements  Not.  1,  S,  S,  4e,  5,  €e,  7,  llli,  ISA,  are  cztrMtcd  floa 
M.  Madler*8  synoptic  Tiew  of  the  hutorj  of  double  stars  in  toL  is.  of  the  Dorpai 
Obsenrations :  4  a,  from  the  Connoiss.  des  Temps,  1830:  4  bb  Gb^and  II  a, 
from  vol.  ▼.  Trans.  Astron.  Soc  Lond. :  6  a,  from  Berlin  Epbenieris,  189v  : 
No.  8.  from  Trans.  Astron.  Soc  toI.  wl :  Na  9,  II  e,  1 S b, and  IS ftvm  Notieca 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  viL  p.  2S.,  and  viiL  p.  159^  and  Na  10  from 
the  author's  *'  Results  of  Astronomical  Obsenrations,  &c  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope/*  p.  297.  The  2  pre6xed  to  No.  7.  denotes  the  number  of  the  star  m 
M.  StruTe*s  Dorpat  CaUlogue  (Catalogus  Norus  Stellarum  Duplicium,  Ae. 
Dorpat  1 827  ),  which  contains  the  places  for  1 826  of  SI  1 2  of  these  olgecta. 

The  **  position  of  the  node  **  in  coL  4.  expresses  the  angle  of  position  (wo 
Art  204. )  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  with  the  piano  of 
the  heavens  on  which  it  is  seen  projected.  The  *«  inclination  "  in  col.  6.  b  tbo 
inclination  of  these  two  planes  to  one  another.  Col.  5.  shows  the  angle  m^ 
tually  included  in  the  pkuu  of  the  orbit,  between  the  line  of  nodes  (dciood  « 
above)  and  the  line  of  apsides.  The  elements  assigned  in  thb  table  to  m  LconM» 
(  liootis,  and  Castor  must  be  considered  a^  very  doubtful,  and  the  aame  vamj 
perhaps  be  said  of  those  axcribcd  to  ft  2  Bootis,  which  rest  on  too  small  an  are  of 
the  oii>it,  and  that  too  imperfectly  observed,  to  afford  a  secure  basis  of  cakrulatioo. 
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(844.)  Of  the  stars  in  the  above  list,  that  which  has  been 
most  assiduously  watched,  and  has  offered  phsnomena  of  the 
greatest  interest,  is  7  Virginis.     It  is  a  star  of  the  ynlgrnr 
3rd   magnitude  (3*('8=Photom.  3*494),  and  its  oomponc»it 
individuals  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  as  it  would  seem  in 
some  slight  degree  variable,  since,  according  to  the  obeervar- 
tions  of  M.  Struve,  the  one  is  alternately  a  little  greater, 
and  a  little  less  than  the  other,  and  occasionally  exactly 
equal  to  it.     It  has  been  known  to  consist  of  two  stars  sinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  distance  being 
then  between  six  and  seven  seconds,  so  that  any  tolerably 
good  telescope  would  resolve  it.   When  observed  by  Henchel 
in  1780,  it  was  5^^*66,  and  continued  to  decrease  gradoally 
and  regularly  till  at  length,  in  1836,  the  two  stars  had  iqp« 
proached  so  closely  as  to  appear  perfectly  round  and  angle 
under  the  highest  magnifying  power  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  most  excellent  instruments — the  great  refractor  at 
Pulkowa  alone,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  1000,  continuing 
to  indicate  by  the  wedge*shaped  form  of  the  disc  of  the  star 
its  composite  nature.     By  estimating  the  ratio  of  its  length 
to  its  breadth  and  measuring  the  former,  M.  Struve  oondudea 
that,  at  this  epoch  (1836*41),  the  distance  of  the  two  Btars, 
center  from  center,  might  be  stated  at  0^^*22.    From  that 
time  the  star  ag^  opened,  and  at  present  (1849)  the  in» 
dividuals  are  more  than  2"  asunder.     This  very  remaricable 
diminution  and  subsequent  increase  of  distance  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  and  equally  remarkable 
increase  and  subsequent  diminution  of  relative  angular  motion* 
Thus,  in  the  year  1783  the  apparent  angular  motion  hardly 
amounted  to  half  a  degree  per  annum,  while  in  1830  it  had 
increased  to  5^  in  1834  to  20^  in  1835  to  40^  and  about 
the  middle  of  1836  to  upwards  of  70^  per  annmn,  or  at  the 
rate  of  a  degree  in  five  days.     This  is  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Dynamics,  which  establish  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  angular  velocity  and  the  distance,  aa 
well  in  the  apparent  as  in  the  real  orbit  of  one  body  revoKHng 
al>out  another  under  the  influence  of  mutual  attraction ;  the 
former  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  latter,  what- 
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ever  be  the  enrre  described  and  whatever  the  law  of  the 
attractive  force.  It  fortunately  happens  that  Bradley,  in 
1718^  had  noticed  and  recorded  in  the  mar^  of  one  of  his 
observation  books,  the  apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  stars,  as  seen  on  the  meridian  in  his  transit 
telescope,  viz.,  parallel  to  the  line  joining  two  conspicuous  stars 
a  and  B  of  the  same  constellation,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  note,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  late  Professor  Rigaud, 
has  proved  of  singular  service  in  the  verification  of  the  elements 
above  assigned  to  the  orbit,  which  represent  the  whole  series 
of  recorded  observations  that  date  up  to  the  end  of  1846 
(comprising  an  angular  movement  of  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
a  complete  circuit),  both  in  angle  and  distance,  with  a  degree 
of  exactness  fully  equal  to  that  of  observation  itseffi  No 
doubt  can,  therefore,  remain  as  to  the  prevalence  in  this 
remote  system  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 

(845.)  The  observations  of  f  Ursn  Majoris  are  equally 
well  represented  by  M.  Madler's  elements  (4  c  of  our  tahle)^ 
thus  fully  justifying  the  assumption  of  the  Newtonian  law 
as  that  which  regulates  the  motions  of  their  binary  sjrstems. 
And  even  should  it  be  the  case,  as  M.  Madler  appears  to 
consider,  that  in  one  instance  at  least  (that  of  p  Ophiuchi)^ 
deviations  &om  elliptic  motion,  too  considerable  to  arise  from 
mere  error  of  observation,  exist  (a  position  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  grant*),  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  such  deviations  in  perturbations  arising 
(as  Bessel  has  suggested)  from  the  laige  or  central  star  itself 
being  actually  a  close  and  hitherto  unreoognized  double  star 
than  in  any  defect  of  generality  in  the  Newtonian  law. 

(846.)  If  the  great  length  of  the  periods  of  scHne  of  these 
bodies  be  remarkable,  the  shortness  of  those  of  others  is 
hardly  less  so.     ^  Herculis  has  already  completed  two  revo- 

*  p  Ophiuchi  belongs  to  the  elsM  of  wnj  qnaqoal  double  ilin»  the  nagnt. 
tudes  of  the  individuals  being  4  and  7.  Such  itars  present  diilloiihice  in  the 
exact  measurement  of  their  angles  of  potitioii  whkh  even  yet  oontinne  to  em- 
barrass the  obsenrer,  though,  owing  to  later  impffovanentaia  the  art  of  cieevtiqf 
such  measurements,  their  influence  is  confined  within  much  narrowor  limits  than 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  subjeet  In  simply  pkeing  a  fine  ringle  wire  parallel 
to  the  line  of  junction  of  two  such  stara  it  is  eaeily  possible  to  commit  an  error 
of  3°  or  4^.  By  placing  them  between  two  paiallel  thick  wirat  such  anon  aio 
in  great  measure  obviated. 
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lutions  since  the  epoch  of  its  first  discovery,  ezhiUtiiig  in 
its  course  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  sidereal  oooultatioiiy 
the  small  star  having  twice  been  completely  hidden  behind 
the  large  one.  17  Corome,  ^  Cancri»  and  ^  Ume  have  eadi 
performed  more  than  one  entire  circuity  and  70  Ophiochi  mod 
y  Yirginis  have  accomplished  by  far  the  lazger  portion  of 
one  in  angular  motion.  If  any  doubt,  therefore,  oould  remain 
as  to  the  reality  of  their  orbitual  motions,  or  any  idea  of  ex- 
plaining them  by  mere  parallactic  changes^  or  by  any  other 
hypothesis  than  the  agency  of  centripetal  force,  these  facts 
must  suffice  for  their  complete  dissipation*  We  have  the 
same  evidence,  indeed,  of  their  rotations  abont  each  other^ 
that  we  have  of  those  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  aboat  the 
sun ;  and  the  correspondence  between  their  calculated  and 
observed  places  in  such  very  elongated  ellipses,  most  be 
admitted  to  carry  with  it  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravity  in  their  systems,  of  the  very  aame 
nature  and  cogency  as  that  of  the  calculated  and  observed 
places  of  comets  round  the  central  body  of  our  own* 

(847.)  But  it  is  not  with  the  revolutions  of  bodies  of  a 
planetary  or  cometary  nature  round  a  solar  center  that  we 
are  now  concerned;  it  is  with  that  of  sun  round  sun — eadi, 
perhaps,  at  least  in  some  binary  systems  where  the  individuala 
are  very  remote  and  their  period  of  revolution  very  long^ 
accompanied  with  its  train  of  planets  and  timr  satellites^ 
closely  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  splendour  of  their 
respective  suns,  and  crowded  into  a  space  bearing  hardly 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  enormous  interval  which  separates 
them^  than  the  distances  of  the  satellites  of  our  planets  from 
their  primaries  bear  to  their  distances  from  the  son  itselfl 
A  less  distinctly  characterized  subordination  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  stability  of  their  systems,  and  with 
the  planetary  nature  of  their  orbits.  Unless  closely  nestled 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  immediate  superior,  the 
sweep  of  their  other  sun  in  its  perihelion  passage  round  their 
own  might  carry  them  off,  or  whirl  them  into  orbits  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  their  inhabitants.     It  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have 
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here  a  strangely  wide  and  novel  field  for  speculative  elccur- 
sionSy  and  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  luxuriating  in. 

(848.)  The  discovery  of  the  parallaxes  of  a  Centauri  and  61 
Cygni,  both  which  are  above  enumerated  among  the  *^  conspi- 
cuous  "  double  stars  of  the  6th  class  (a  distinction  Mly  merited 
in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  brilliancy  of  both  its  con- 
stituents),  enables  us  to  speak  with  an  approach  to  certainty 
as  to  the  absolute  dimensions  of  both  their  orbits^  and  thence 
to  form  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  general  scale  on  which 
these  astonishing  systems  are  constructed.  The  distance  of 
the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  subtends  at  the  earth  an  angle 
which^  since  the  earliest  micrometrical  measures  in  1781,  has 
varied  hardly  half  a  second  from  a  mean  value  15'''5.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  angle  of  position  has  altered  since  the 
same  epoch  by  nearly  50%  so  that  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  true  form  of  the  orbit  is  not  fkr  from  circular^  its 
situation  at  right  angles  to  the  visual  line,  and  its  periodic 
time  probably  not  short  of  500  years.  Now,  as  the  as- 
certained parallax  of  this  star  is  0''-348,  which  is,  therefore, 
the  angle  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  subtend  if 
equally  remote,  it  follows  that  the  mean  distance  between 
the  stars  is  to  that  radius,  as  15^^*5  :  0^^*348,  or  as  44*54  :  1. 
The  orbit  described  by  these  two  stars  about  each  other  un- 
doubtedly, therefore,  greatly  exceeds  in  dimensions  that 
described  by  Neptune  about  the  sun.  Moreover,  suppoung 
the  period  to  be  five  centuries  (and  the  distance  being  ac- 
tually on  the  increase,  it  can  hardly  be  less)  the  general  pro- 
positions laid  down  by  Newton*,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Kepler's  third  law,  enable  us  to  calculate  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  two  stars,  which,  on  these  data,  we  find  to  be 
0-353,  the  mass  of  our  sun  being  1.  The  sun,  therefore,  is 
neither  vastly  greater  nor  vastly  less  than  the  stars  com- 
posing 61  Cygni. 

(849.)  The  data  in  the  case  of  a  Cen^piiri  are  more  un- 
certain. Since  the  year  1822,  the  distance  has  been  steadily 
and  pretty  rapidly  decreasing  at  the  xiito  of  about  half  a 
second  per  annum,  and  that  with  very  little  diange  in  the 

•  Frineipia,  L  L     Pkop.  57»  58,59i 
F  F 
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angle  of  position.  Hence^  it  follows  evidently  that  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  passes  nearly  through  the  earth,  and  (the 
distance  about  the  middle  of  1834  having  been  17^'^  it  is 
very  probable  that  cither  an  occultation,  like  that  observed 
in  ^  Herculisy  on  a  close  appulse  of  the  two  stars,  will  take 
place  about  the  year  1867.  As  the  observations  we  posaeas 
afford  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  satisfactory  calculation  of 
elliptic  elements* we  must  be  content  to  assume  what,  at  all 
events,  they  fully  justify^  viz.^  that  the  major  semiaxia  most 
exceed  12'^,  and  is  very  probably  considerably  greater.  Now 
this  with  a  parallax  of  0''*913  would  give  for  the  real  value  of 
the  scmiaxis  13*15  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  a  minimnm. 
The  real  dimensions  of  their  ellipse,  therefore,  cannot  be  ao 
small  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn ;  in  all  probability  exceeds  that  of 
Uranus ;  and  may  possibly  be  much  greater  than  either* 

(850.)  The  parallel  between  these  two  double  stars  ia  a 
remarkable  one.  Owing  no  doubt  to  their  comparative  prox- 
imity to  our  system,  their  apparent  proper  motions  are  both 
unusually  great,  and  for  the  same  reason  probably  rather 
than  owing  to  unusually  large  dimensions,  their  orbits  appear 
to  us  under  what,  for  binary  double  stars,  we  must  call  un- 
usually large  angles.  Each  consists,  moreover,  of  stars,  not 
very  unequal  in  brightness,  and  in  each  both  the  stars  are  of 
a  high  yellow  approaching  to  orange  colour,  the  smaller 
individual,  in  each  case,  being  also  of  a  deeper  tint.  What- 
ever the  diversity,  therefore,  which  may  obtain  among  other 
sidereal  objects,  these  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  or  genus,  t 

(851.)  Many  of  the  double  stars  exhibit  the  curious  and 
beautiful  phasnomcnon  of  contrasted  or  complementaij 
colours.  X     In  such  instances,  the  larger  star  is  usually  of  a 

*  Elements  have  been  recently  computed  by  Captain  Jacobt  for  vhicfant  tl» 
Uble,  p.  573. 

t  Similar  combinations  are  very  numerous.  Many  remarkable  inMt^fm^ 
occur  amonf;  the  double  stars  catnlogucd  by  the  author  in  the  Snd,  Srd*  4ch, 
Gth  and  0th  volumes  of  Trans,  lloy.  Ast  Soc.  and  in  the  volume  of  Southcra 
o!)NiTvation8  already  cited.  Sec  Nos.  121,  .STS,  1066.  1907,  SOSO^  S146,  S9440 
277J,  :JH5.l.  .3395,  39!)R,  4000.  4a=>.5,  4196,  4210,  4615,4649,  4765,5009,  SOlS* 
of  these  catalogues.  I'he  fine  binary  star,  B.  A.  C.  No.  4933,  has  its  < 
15''  apart  the  one  6m,  yellow,  the  other  7m.  orange. 


other  tuns,  perhaps. 


With  their  attendant  moons  tbou  wilt  deacry. 
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ruddy  or  orange  hue^  while  the  smaller  one  appears  blue  or 
green^  probably  in  virtue  of  that  general  law  of  optics,  which 
provides,  that  when  the  retina  is  under  the  influence  of 
excitement  by  any  bright,  coloured  light;  feebler  lights, 
which  seen  alone  would  produce  no  sensation  but  of  white- 
ness, shall  for  the  time  appear  coloured  with  the  tint  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the  brighter.  Thus  a  yellow  colour 
predominating  in  the  light  of  the  brighter  star,  that  of  the 
less  bright  one  in  the  same  field  of  view  will  appear  blue ; 
while,  if  the  tint  of  the  brighter  star  veige  to  crimson,  that 
of  the  other  wiU  exhibit  a  tendency  to  green -^  or  even 
appear  as  a  vivid  green,  under  favourable  circumstances. 
The  former  contrast  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  i  Canori — 
the  latter  by  y  Andromedao*,  both  fine  double  stars.  If, 
however,  the  coloured  star  be  much  the  less  bright  of  the 
two,  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  other.  Thusi,  for  in* 
stance,  17  Cassiopeiao  exhibits  the  beautiful  combination  of 
a  large  white  star,  and  a  small  one  of  a  rich  ruddy  purple. 
It  is  by  no  means,  however,  intended  to  say,  that  in  all  such 
cases  one  of  the  colours  is  a  mere  effect  of  contrast,  and  it 
may  be  easier  suggested  in  words,  than  conceived  in  imap* 
nation,  what  variety  of  illumination  two  suns — a  red  and  a 
green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one — must  afEbrd  a  planet 
circulating  about  either ;  and  what  charming  ocmtrasts  and 
**  grateful  vicissitudes," — a  red  and  a  green  day,  for  instanoeb 
alternating  with  a  white  one  and  with  darkness^ — m^t 
arise  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other,  or  botl^ 
above  the  horizon.  Insulated  stars  of  a  red  odour,  almost 
as  deep  as  that  of  bloodf*  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens^ 

ComxminiMtiiig  mala  and  female  lighlt 
(Which  two  great  aciai  animata  the  wtyrid,) 
Stored  in  each  orb^  pcrfaap%  with  aoma  thik  liv«i* 

IkaradbB  Lmt,ynSL  148. 

•  The  small  star  of  7  Aiidroiiied«  b  ekiaa  doubla.  Both  ita  iiifividoala  ara 
green:  a  similar  combinatioo,  with  tvan  more  daeidod  ooloiin^  ia  unaitad  bj 
the  double  star,  h.  881. 

t  The  following  are  the  R.  aaoaMimM  and  N.  P.  dBataneaa  tot  ISSa  of 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  theaa  aangmne  or  nibj  atan :  — 
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but  no  green  or  blue  star  (of  any  decided  hue)  htis,  we  beliere^ 
ever  been  noticed  unassociated  with  a  companion  brighter 
than  itself.     Many  of  the  red  stars  are  variable. 

(852.)  Another  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the 
physical  history  of  the  stars,  is  their  proper  motion.  It  waa 
first  noticed  by  Halley,  that  three  prindpal  atara,  Siriua^ 
ArcturuSy  and  Aldebaran,  are  placed  by  Ptolomy,  on  the 
strength  of  observations  made  by  Hipparchuai,  130  years  B.C., 
in  latitudes  respectively  2(y,  22\  and  33'  more  northerly  than 
he  actually  found  them  in  1717.*  Making  due  allowance  fixr 
the  diminution  of  obliquity  of  the  ediptio  in  the  interral 
(1847  years)  they  ought  to  have  stood,  if  really  fixed,  re- 
spectively 10',  14',  and  O'  more  southerly.  As  the  circmiH 
stances  of  the  statement  exclude  the  supposition  of  error  of 
transcription  in  the  MSS.,  we  are  necessitated  to  admit  a 
southward  motion  in  latitude  in  these  stars  to  the  very  oo&- 
siderable  extent,  respectively,  of  37',  42',  and  33',  and  this  ia 
corroborated  by  an  observation  of  Aldebaran  at  Athens^  ia 
the  year  A.  D.  509,  which  star,  on  the  11th  of  March  in  that 
year,  was  seen  immediately  after  its  emergence  from  oocnl- 
tation  by  the  moon,  in  such  a  position  as  it  could  not  ha^e 
had  if  the  occultation  were  not  nearly  centraL  Now,  from  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  lunar  motions,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  Aldebaran  at  that  time  so  much  southern 
latitude  as  at  present  A  priori^  it  might  be  expected  that 
apparent  motions  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  detected 
among  so  great  a  multitude  of  individuals  scattered  through 
space,  and  with  nothing  to  keep  them  fixed.  Their  mutual 
attractions  even,  however  inconceivably  enfeebled  by  dia 
tance,  and  counteracted  by  opposing  attractions  from  op* 
positc  quarters,  must  in  the  laj>se  of  countless  ages  produce 


R.  A. 

N.  P.  D. 

R.  A. 

N.  P.  D. 

R.A. 

M.P.II. 

h.  m.  t. 

o  /  // 

b.  m.  1. 

O       1      II 

h.  in.  1. 

Q     t    it 

4  40  53 

61  46  21 

9  48  31 

130  47  12 

20  7  8 

111  SO  11 

4  51  51 

102  2  4 

10  52  10 

107  24  40 

21  S7  18 

SI  »   47 

5  38  29 

136  32  15 

12  37  31 

148  45  47 

21  37  90 

59  54  47 

9  27  56 

152  2  48 

16  29  44 

122  2  0 

Of  these  No.  5.  (in  order  of  right  atcention)  it  in  the  tame  flcld  of  view  vitb 
Hydras,  and  No.  9.  with  3  Crucia.     No.  2.  (in  the  same  order)  ii  TwiAblo. 
•  Phil  Trans.  1717,  toI.  zxz.  fo.  736. 
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some  moyements  —  some  change  of  internal  arrangement 
—  resulting  from  the  difference  of  the  opposing  actions. 
And  it  is  a  fact,  that  such  apparent  motions  are  really  proved 
to  exist  by  the  exact  observations  of  modem  astronomy. 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  have 
remained  constantly  at  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
distance,  of  15^^  for  at  least  fifty  years  past,  although 
they  have  shifted  their  local  situation  in  the  heavens,  in 
this  interval  of  time,  through  no  less  than  Al  2Z'\  the 
annual  proper  motion  of  each  star  being  5'^*d;  by  which 
quantity  (exceeding  a  third  of  their  interval)  this  system  is 
every  year  carried  bodily  along  in  some  unknown  path,  by 
a  motion  which,  for  many  centuries,  must  be  r^arded  as 
uniform  and  rectilinear. ,  Among  stars  not  double,  and  no 
way  differing  from  the  rest  in  any  other  obvious  particular, 
f  Indi*  and  ft  Cassiopeisd  are  to  be  remarked  as  having  the 
greatest  proper  motions  of  any  yet  ascertained,  amounting 
respectively  to  7^^*74  and  3''*74  of  annual  displacement.  And 
a  great  many  others  have  been  observed  to  be  thus  constantly 
carried  away  from  their  places  by  smaller,  but  not  less  un- 
equivocal motions,  f 

(853.)  Motions  which  require  whole  centuries  to  aocumu- 
late  before  they  produce  changes  of  arrangement,  such  as 
the  naked  eye  can  detect,  though  quite  suffidient  to  destroy  that 
idea  of  mathematical  fixity  which  precludes  speculation,  are 
yet  too  trifling,  as  far  as  practical  applications  go;,  to  induce 
a  change  of  limguage,  and  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  stars  in 
common  parlance  as  otherwise  than  fixed.  Small  as  they 
are,  however,  astronomers,  once  assured  of  their  reality,  have 
not  been  wanting  in  attempts  to  explain  and  reduce  them 
to  general  laws.  No  one,  who  refiects  with  due  attention 
on  the  subject,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the  high  probalnlity, 
nay  certainty,  that  the  sun  as  well  as  the  stars  must  have  a 
proper  motion  in  some  direction ;  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  a  motion,  if  unparticipated  by  the  rest,  must 

•   D'Arrrst.  Attr.  Nachr.,  No.  618. 

t  The  render  may  consult  **  a  lift  of  S14  flan  hanrii^  or  mi^oiid  to  Ymfi% 
ft  proper  motion  of  not  k»  than  about  <y*5  of  a  graat  eirelt"  (jmt  oajnoB)  by 
the  late  F.  Daily,  Eaq.     Tram$,  A&L  Soo,  v.  p.  15S» 

F  F   3 
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be  a  slow  average  apparent  tendency  of  all  the  Btan  to  the 
yanishing  point  of  lines  parallel  to  that  direction,  and  to  the 
region  which  he  is  leavings  however  greatly  individual  stan 
might  differ  from  such  average  by  reason  of  their  own  peca- 
liar  proper  motion.  This  is  the  necessary  effect  of  penpeo- 
tive ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  detected  by  observ*- 
tion^  if  we  knew  accurately  the  apparent  proper  motioiis  of 
all  the  stars,  and  if  we  were  sure  that  they  were  independent^ 
i.e.  that  the  whole  firmament,  or  at  least  all  that  part  whidi 
we  see  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  were  not  drifting  along 
together,  by  a  general  set  as  it  were,  in  one  direction,  the 
result  of  unknown  processes  and  slow  internal  changes  going 
on  in  the  sidereal  stratum  to  which  our  system  belongs,  as  we 
see  motes  sailing  in  a  current  of  air,  and  keeping  nearly  the 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  one  another. 

(854.)  It  was  on  this  assumption,  tacitly  made  indeed, 
but  necessarily  implied  in  every  step  of  his  reasoning,  that 
Sir  William  Herschel,  in  1783,  on  a  consideration  of  the 
apparent  proper  motions  of  such  stars  as  could  at  that  period 
be  considered  as  tolerably  (though  still  imperfectly)  ascer- 
tained, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  relative  motion  of  the 
sun,  among  the  fixed  stars  in  the  direction  of  a  pmnt  or 
parallactic  apex,  situated  near  X  Herculis,  that  is  to  say,  in 
RA.  n^  22'^=260**  34',  N.P.D.  63M3'  (1790),  wouM 
account  for  the  chief  observed  apparent  motions,  leaving 
however,  some  still  outstanding  and  not  explicable  by  thia 
cause ;  and  in  the  same  year  Prevost,  taking  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  solar 
apex  (or  point  of  the  sphere  towards  which  the  sun  rektively 
advances),  agrcein^r  nearly  in  polar  distance  with  the  fore- 
going, but  differing  from  it  about  27^  in  right  ascension. 
Since  that  time  methods  of  calculation  have  been  improved 
and  concinnated,  our  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of 
the  stars  has  been  rendered  more  precise,  and  a  greater 
number  of  cases  of  such  motions  have  been  recorded.  The 
subject  has  been  resumed  by  several  eminent  astronomers 
and  mathematicians :  viz.  1st,  by  M.  Argelander,  who^  firom 
the  consideration  of  th^  proper  motions  of  21  stars  exceeding 
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V  per  annum  in  arc,  has  placed  the  solar  apex  in  R.  A« 
256^  25',  N.P.D.  51^  23^  from  those  of  50  stars  between 
0"-5  and  I'^-O,  in  255^  W,  5V  26';  and  from  those  of  319 
stars  having  motions  between  0"'!  and  (y''6  per  annum,  in 
26  P  11',  59''  2' :  2ndl7,  by  M.  Luhndahl,  whose  calculations, 
founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  147  stars,  give  252^  53', 
75''  34' :  and  3rdl7,  by  M.  Otto  Struve,  whose  result  261*  22', 
62°  24',  emerges  from  a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
proper  motions  of  392  stars.  All  these  places  are  for  a.i>. 
1790. 

(855.)  The  most  probable  mean  of  the  results  obtained  by 
these  three  astronomers,  is  (for  the  same  epoch)  B.  A.=259* 
9',  N.  P.  D.  55°  23'.  Their  researches,  however,  extending 
only  to  stars  visible  in  European  observatories,  it  became  a 
point  of  high  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  the  stars  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  not  so  visible,  treated  independently 
on  the  same  system  of  procedure,  would  corroborate  or  con- 
trovert their  conclusion.  The  observations  of  Lacaille,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1751  and  1752,  compared  with  those 
of  Mr.  Johnson  at  St.  Helena,  in  1829-33,  and  of  Henderson 
at  the  Cape  in  1830  and  1831,  have  afforded  the  means  of 
deciding  this  question.  The  task  has  very  recently  been 
executed  in  a  masterly  maimer  by  Mr.  Qalloway,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1847  (to 
which  we  may  also  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  history  of  the  subject  than  our  limits  allow 
us  to  give.)  On  comparing  the  records,  Mr.  Galloway  finds 
eighty- one  southern  stars  not  employed  in  the  previous  in- 
vestigations above  referred  to,  whose  proper  motions  in  the 
intervals  elapsed  appear  considerable  enough  to  assure  us 
that  they  have  not  originated  in  eiror  of  the  earlier  observa- 
tions. Subjecting  these  to  the  same  process  of  computation 
he  concludes  for  the  place  of  the  solar  apex,  for  1790,  as 
foUows:  viz.  E.A.  260^  1',  N.P.D.  5S^  87',  a  result  so 
nearly  identical  with  that  afforded  by  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, as  to  afford  a  full  conviction  of  its  near  ^yproaoh  to 
truth,  and  what  may  foirly  be  oonodered  a  ddmonstsaftion  of 
the  physical  cause  assigned. 
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(856.)  Of  the  mathematical  conduct  of  tlus  inquuy  ihe 
nature  of  this  work  precludes  our  giving  any  aooonnt ;  but 
as  the  philosophical  principle  on  which  it  is  based  has  been 
misconceived^  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  it.  Almost  all  the  greatest  discoveries  in  astrcmomy 
have  resulted  from  the  consideration  of  what  we  have  else- 
where termed  besidual  pujenomena^^  of  a  quantitative  or 
numerical  kind>  that  is  to  say,  of  such  portions  of  the  nume- 
rical or  quantitative  results  of  observation  as  remain  out- 
standing and  unaccounted  for  after  subducting  and  allowii^ 
for  all  that  would  result  from  the  strict  application  of  known 
principles.  It  was  thus  that  the  grand  discovery  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  resulted  as  a  residual  phsenom^ 
non,  from  the  imperfect  explanation  of  the  return  of  the 
seasons  by  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  same  apparent  place 
among  the  fixed  stars.  Thus,  also,  aberration  and  nutation 
resulted  as  residual  phsenomena  from  that  portion  of  the 
changes  of  the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  which  was 
left  unaccounted  for  by  precession.  And  thus  again  the 
apparent  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  the  observed  residues 
of  their  apparent  movements  outstanding  and  unaccounted 
for  by  strict  calculation  of  the  effects  of  precession,  nutation, 
and  aberration.  The  nearest  approach  which  human  theories 
can  make  to  perfection  is  to  diminish  this  residue,  thb  aipui 
mortuum  of  observation,  as  it  may  be  considered,  as  much  as 
practicable,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  it  to  nothing,  either 
by  showing  that  something  has  been  neglected  in  our  estima- 
tion of  known  causes,  or  by  reasoning  upon  it  as  a  new  fact, 
and  on  the  principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy  ascending 
from  the  effect  to  its  cause  or  causes.  On  the  suggestion  of 
any  new  cause  hitherto  unrcsorted  to  for  its  explanation,  uur 
first  object  must  of  course  be  to  decide  whether  such  a  cause 
would  produce  such  a  result  in  kind:  the  next,  to  assign  to 
it  such  an  intensity  as  sliall  account  for  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  residual  matter  in  hand.  The  proper  motion 
of  the  sun  being  suggested  as  such  a  cause,  we  have  two 

*   Discourso  on  the  Study  of  Natural  PiiiI(Mo{>IiT.      Cab,  Cjichpttdia^  Nou  14. 
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things  disposable — its  direction  and  velooity^  both  which  it 
is  evident,  if  they  ever  became  known  to  us  at  all,  can  only 
be  so  by  the  consideration  of  the  very  ph»nomenon  in  ques- 
tion.  Our  object,  of  course,  is  to  account,  if  possible,  for 
the  tokole  of  the  observed  proper  motions  by  the  proper 
assumption  of  these  elements.  If  this  be  impracticable,  what 
remains  unaccounted  for  is  a  residue  of  a  more  recondite 
kind,  but  which,  so  long  as  it  tf  unaccounted  for,  we  must 
regard  as  purely  casual,  seeing  that,  for  anything  we  can 
perceive  to  the  contrary,  it  might  with  equal  probability  be 
one  way  as  the  other.  The  theory  of  chances,  therefore, 
necessitates  (as  it  does  in  all  such  cases)  the  application  of 
a  general  mathematical  process,  known  as  **  the  method  of 
least  squares,"  which  leads,  as  a  matter  of  strict  geometrical 
conclusion,  to  the  values  of  the  elements  sought,  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  are  the  mast  probable. 

(857.)  This  is  the  process  resorted  to  by  all  the  geometers 
we  have  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  articles  (art.  854,855). 
It  gives  not  only  the  direction  in  space,  but  also  the  velocity 
of  the  solar  motion,  estimated  on  a  scale  conformable  to  that 
in  which  the  velocity  of  the  sidereal  motions  to  be  explained 
are  given ;  ue.  in  seconds  of  arc  as  subtended  at  the  average 
distance  of  the  stars  concerned,  by  its  annual  motion  in  space. 
But  here  a  consideration  occurs  which  tends  materially  to 
complicate  the  problem,  and  to  introduce  into  its  solution  an 
element  depending  on  suppositions  more  or  lees  arbitrary. 
The  dbtance  of  the  stars  being,  except  in  two  or  three  iih 
stances,  imknown,  we  are  compelled  either  to  restrict  our 
inquiry  to  these,  which  are  too  few  to  ground  any  result  mi, 
or  to  make  some  supposition  as  to  the  relative  distances  <^ 
the  several  stars  employed.  In  this  we  have  nothing  but 
general  probability  to  guide  us,  and  two  courses  only  present 
themselves,  either,  1st,  To  class  the  distances  of  the  stars 
according  to  their  magnitudes,  or  apparent  brightnesses,  and 
to  institute  separate  and  independent  calculations  for  each 
class,  including  stars  assumed  to  be  equidistant,  or  nearly  so: 
or,  2dly,  To  class  them  according  to  the  observed  amount 
of  their  apparent  proper  motions,  <m  the  presomption  that 
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those  which  appear  to  move  fastest  are  really  nearest  to  lui 
The  former  is  the  course  pursued  by  M.  Otto  Struye*  the 
latter  by  M.  Argelander.  With  regard  to  this  latter  principle 
of  classification,  however,  two  considerations  interfere  with 
its  applicability,  yiz.  1st,  that  we  see  the  real  motion  of  the 
stars  foreshortened  by  the  effect  of  perspectiye ;  and  2dlj^  that 
that  portion  of  the  total  apparent  proper  motion  which  arises 
from  the  real  motion  of  the  sun  depends,  not  sim{dy  on  the 
absolute  distance  of  the  star  from  the  sun^  but  also  on  its 
angular  apparent  distance  from  the  solar  apex,  beings  aBterit 
paribus^  as  the  sine  of  that  angle.  To  execute  such  a  daa- 
sification  correctly,  therefore,  we  ought  to  know  both  these 
particulars  for  each  star.  The  first  is  e^dently  out  of  our 
reach.  We  are  therefore,  for  that  very  reason,  compelled  to 
regard  it  as  casual,  and  to  assume  that  on  the  average  of  a 
great  number  of  stars  it  would  be  uninfluential  on  the  result. 
But  the  second  cannot  be  so  summarily  disposed  of.  By  the 
aid  of  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  solar  apex,  it  is  true, 
approximate  values  may  be  found  of  the  simply  apparent 
portions  of  the  pix)per  motions,  supposing  all  the  stars  equi- 
distant, and  these  being  subducted  from  the  total  observed 
motions,  the  residues  might  afford  ground  for  the  clasdfication 
in  question.*  This,  however,  would  be  a  long,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  precarious  system  of  procedure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  classification  by  apparent  brightness  is  open  to  no 
such  difficulties,  since  we  are  fully  justified  in  assuming  that, 
on  a  general  average,  the  brighter  stars  are  the  nearer,  and 
that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  casual  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  which  it  always  bears  in  such  inquiries,  expresong 
solely  our  ignorance  of  any  ground  for  assuming  a  bias  one 
way  or  other  on  either  side  of  a  determinate  numerical  rule. 
In  Mr.  Galloway's  discussion  of  the  southern  stars  the  con- 
sideration of  distance  is  waived  altogether,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  admission  of  complete  ignorance  on  this  point,  as  well 

*  M.  Argclander*t  classes,  howerer,  arc  constructed  without  rcfennet  to  tfaia 
consideration,  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  total  apparent  amount  of  proper  motion, 
and  are,  therefore,  pro  tanio,  questionable.  It  is  the  more  satid^Ktory  then  to 
find  so  considerable  an  agreement  among  his  partial  results  as  actually  ftHwina, 
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as  respecting  the  real  diiectioiis  and  velocities  of  the  indi- 
vidual  motions. 

(858.)  The  velocity  of  the  solar  motion  which  results  from 
M.  Otto  Stnive's  calculations  is  such  as  would  carry  it  over 
an  angular  subtense  of  0^^*3392  if  seen  at  right  angles  from 
the  average  distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  I£  we 
take,  with  M.  Struve,  senior,  the  parallax  of  such  a  star  aq 
probably  equal  to  0^''209*,  we  shall  at  once  be  enabled  to 
compare  this  annual  motion  with  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  the  result  being  1*623  of  such  units.  The  sun  then 
advances  through  space  (relatively,  at  least,  among  the  stars), 
carrying  with  it  the  whole  planetary  and  cometary  system 
with  a  velocity  of  1*623  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
154,185,000  miles  per  annum,  or  422,000  miles  (that  is  to 
say,  nearly  its  own  semi-diameter)  per  diem:  in  other  words, 
with  a  velocity  a  very  little  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the 
earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit. 

(859.)  Another  generation  of  astronomers,  perhaps  many, 
must  pass  away  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  dedde  from 
a  more  precise  and  eztenave  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars  than  we  at  present  possess,  how  fiur  the  direction 
and  velocity  above  assigned  to  the  solar  motion  deviates  from 
exactness,  whether  it  continue  uniform,  and  whether  it  show 
any  sign  of  deflection  from  recUlinearity;  so  as  to  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  one  day  being  enabled  to  trace  out  an  arc  of 
the  solar  orbit,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
preponderant  gravitation  of  the  sidereal  firmament  is  urging 
the  central  body  of  our  system.  An  analogy  for  such  devia- 
tion  from  uniformity  would  seem  id  present  itself  in  the 
alleged  existence  of  a  similar  deviation  in  the  proper  motions 
of  Sinus  and  Proeyon,  both  which  stan  are  considered  to 
have  varied  senably  in  this  respect  witlun  the  limits  of  au- 
thentic and  dependable  observation*  Such,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  be  the  amount  of  evidence  for  this  as  a  matter  of 
fact  as  to  have  ^ven  rise  to  a  speculation  on  the  probable 
circulation  of  these  stars  round  opaque  (and  therefi)re  in- 
visible)  bodies  at  no  great  distances  from  than  respeotivelyy  in 

•  EtodM  dTAslffoooiiiM  Stallalrt»  p.  107. 
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the  manner  of  binary  stars :  [and  it  has  been  reoentlj  dunm 
by  M.  Peters  (Ast.  Nachr.  748.)  that,  in  the  caae  of  Sizing 
such  a  circulation,  performed  in  a  period  of  00*093  yean 
in  an  ellipse  whose  ezcentricity  is  0*7994,  the  perihelion 
passage  taking  place  at  the  epoch  A.ix  1791'48l9  would 
reconcile  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  obsexred  anomaliei^ 
and  reduce  the  residual  motion  to  uniformity.] 

(860.)  The  whole  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  solar  motion  in  space  rests,  is  based  upon  the 
entire  exclusion  of  any  law  either  derived  from  observation 
or  assumed  in  theory,  affecting  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  real  motions  both  of  the  sun  and  stars.     It  supposes  an 
absolute  non-recognition,  in  those  motions,  of  any  general 
directive  cause,  such  as,  for  example,  a  common  circulation 
of  all  about  a  common  center.     Any  such  limitation  intrc^ 
duccd  into  the  conditions  of  the  problem  of  the  solar  motion 
would  alter  in  toto  both  its  nature  and  the  form  of  its  solution. 
Suppose  for  instance  that,  conformably  to  the  speculations  of 
several  astronomers,  the  whole  system  of  the  Milky  Way, 
including  our  sun,  and  the  stars,  our  more  immediate  ndgh- 
bours,  which  constitute  our  sidereal  iBrmament,  should  have  n 
general  movement  of  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  galactic  circle 
(any  other  would  be  exceedingly  improbable,  indeed  hardly 
reconcilable  with  dynamical  principles),  being  held  together  in 
opposition  to  the  centrifugal  force  thus  generated  by  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  its  constituent  stars.     Ebccept  we  at  the  same 
time  admitted  that  the  scale  on  which  this  movement  pro- 
ceeds is  so  enormous  that  all  the  stars  whose  proper  motions 
we  include  in  our  calculations  go  together  in  a  body,  so  far 
as  that  movement  is  concerned  (as  forming  too  small  an  in- 
tegrant portion  of  the  whole  to  differ  sensibly  in  their  re* 
lation  to  its  central  point) ;  we  stand  precluded  from  drawing 
any  conclusion  whatever,  not  only  respecting  the  absolute 
motion  of  the  sun,  but  respecting  even  its  relative  movement 
among  those  stars,  until  we  have  established  some  law,  or  at 
all  events  framed  some  hypothesis  having  the  provisional  force 
of  a  law,  connecting  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  motion  of 
each  individual  with  its  situation  in  space. 
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(861.)  Speculations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  wanting 
in  astronomy^  and  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  hj 
'iiL  Madler  to  assign  the  local  center  in  space,  round  which 
the  sun  and  stars  revolve,  which  he  places  in  the  group  of 
the  Pleiades,  a  situation  in  itself  improbable,  lying  as  it 
does  no  less  than  26^  out  of  the  plane  of  the  galactic 
circle,  out  of  which  plane  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any 
general  circulation  can  take  place.  In  the  present  defective 
state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  proper  motion  of  the 
smaller  stars,  especially  in  right  ascension,  (an  element  for  the 
most  part  far  less  exactly  ascertainable  than  the  polar  dis- 
tance, or  at  least  which  has  been  hitherto  far  less  accurately 
ascertained,)  we  cannot  but  regard  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
as  to  a  certain  extent  premature,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
discouraged  as  forerunners  of  something  more  decisive.  The 
question,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  whether  a  rotation  of  the 
galaxy  in  its  own  plane  exist  or  not  might  be  at  once  re* 
solved  by  the  assiduous  observation  both  in  B.  A.  and  polar 
distance  of  a  considerable  number  of  stars  of  the  Ifilky  Way, 
judiciously  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  ineludmg  aU  mag'* 
nitudes,  down  to  the  smallest  dbtinctly  identifiable,  and 
capable  of  being  observed  with  normal  accuracy:  and  we 
would  recommend  the  inquiry  to  the  special  attention  of 
directors  of  permanent  observatoriesi,  provided  with  adequate 
instrumental  means,  in  both  hemispheres.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  of  observation  perseveringly  directed  to  the  object  in 
view,  could  not  fiul  to  settle  the  question.* 

(862.)  The  solar  motion  throu^  space,  if  real  and  not 
simply  relative,  must  give  rise  to  uranogniphioal  correotions 
analogous  to  parallax  and  aberration.  The  solar  or  systematio 
parallax  is  no  other  than  that  part  of  the  proper  motion  of 
each  star  which  is  omfdy  apparent,  arinng  firom  the  8un*8 
motion,  and  until  the  distances  of  the  stars  be  known,  must 

*  An  examinatioii  of  the  proper  motioiit  of  the  elait  of  the  B.  Amoo,  CetdL 
in  the  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  neerat  either  pc^  (where  the  moiiott  dwuld 
be  almost  wholly  in  R  A)  indicetee  no  diatuMt  aymptom of  meh  a  rotatioa.  If 
the  question  be  taken  up  fundamentally,  it  iHU  isfelve  a  tedettinination  AtNH 
the  recorded  proper  motions,  hoCfa  of  the  pi  eeiarinn  of  the  equiaoitt  and  tha 
change  of  obliquity  of  the  eeliptie. 
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remidn  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  other  or  reai  portioii. 
The  systematic  aberration,  amounting  at  its  mmauDiiim  (for 
stars  90''  from  the  solar  apex)  to  about  6"  diq>laoe8  all  the 
stars  in  great  circles  diverging  from  that  apex  through  angles 
proportional  to  the  sines  of  their  respective  distances  fixim  it. 
This  displacement,  however,  is  permanent,  and  tBerefosre 
uncognizable  by  any  phasnomenon,  so  long  as  the  solar  naotion 
remains  invariable;  but  should  it,  in  the  course  of  ages^ 
alter  its  direction  and  velocity,  both  the  direction  and  amonnt 
of  the  displacement  in  question  would  alter  with  it.  The 
change,  however,  would  become  mixed  up  with  other  changes 
in  the  apparent  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  and  it  would 
seem  hopeless  to  attempt  disentangling  them. 

(863.)  A  singular,  and  at  first  sight  paradoxical  eflRsct  of 
the  progressive  movement  of  light,  combined  with  the  proper 
motion  of  the  stars,  is,  that  it  alters  the  apparent  periodic 
time  in  which  the  individuals  of  a  binary  star  circulate  about 
each  other.*  To  make  this  apparent,  suppose  them  to  cir^ 
culate  round  each  other  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  ray  in  a  period  of  10,000  days.  Then  if  both  the  sun 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  binary  system  renuuned  filxed 
in  space,  the  relative  apparent  situation  of  the  stars  wonld 
be  exactly  restored  to  its  former  state  after  the  lapse  of  this 
interval,  and  if  the  angle  of  position  were  0**  at  first,  after 
10,000  days  it  would  again  be  sa  But  now  suppose  that 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  star  were  in  the  act  of  receding 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  per  diem.  Then  at  the 
expiration  of  10,000  days  it  would  be  more  remote  from  ns 
by  1000  such  radii,  a  space  which  light  would  require  57  days 
to  traverse.  Although  really,  therefore,  the  stars  woidd 
have  arrived  at  the  position  0^  at  the  exact  expiration  of 
10,000  days,  it  would  require  57  days  more  for  the  notice 
of  that  fact  to  reach  our  system.  In  other  words,  the  period 
would  appear  to  us  to  be  10,057  days,  since  we  could  onlj 
conclude  the  period  to  be  completed  when  to  us  as  observers 
the  original  angle  of  position  was  again  restored.  A  contnuy 
motion  would  produce  a  contrary  effect. 

^  Aftronomuiche  Nachrichteiu  No.  5SGL 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  GLUSTEBS  OF  STABS  AND  NEBULA. 

OF  CLUSTERING  GROUPS  OF  STABS. — OLOBULAB  CLUSTEBS.  —  THEIB 
STABILITY  DTNAMICALLT  POSSIBLE. —  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  BBMABK* 
ABLE.  —  CLASSIFICATION    OF   NEBULA    AND    CLUSTERS.  —  THEIB 

DISTRIBUTION   OVER  THE    HEAVENS.  —  IBBEOULAB   CLUSTERS. 

RESOLYABIUTT  OF  NEBULiB.  —  THEOBT  OF  THE  FORICATION  OF 
CLUSTERS    BT    NEBULOUS    SUBSIDENCE. — OF    ELUPTIO    NEBULB. 

—  THAT  OF  ANDROMEDA.  —  ANNULAR  AND  PLANETABT  NEBULA. 
— DOUBLE  NEBULA.— NEBULOUS  STABS. — CONNEXION  OF  NEBULA 
WITH    DOUBLE     STARS.  —  INSULATED     NEBULA     OF    FORMS    NOT 

WHOLLY  nCREGULAB.  —  OF   AMORPHOUS   NEBULA. THEIB  LAW 

OF   DISTRIBUTION   MARKS    TH^f  AS  OUTLIERS  OF    THE    GALAXT. 

—  NEBULA,   AND  NEBULOUS    GROUP  OF  ORION  —  OF  ARGO OF 

SAGITTARIUS  —  OF  CTGNUS.  —  THE  MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS.  —  8IN- 
GX7LAR  NEBULA  IN  THE  GREATER  OF  THEM.  —  THE  EODIAOAL 
LIGHT.  —  SHOOTING  STARS. 

(864.)  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  ooncaTe  of  the 
heavens  in  a  clear  night»  we  do  not  fiiil  to  obeerye  that  here 
and  there  are  groups  of  stars  which  seem  to  be  compressed 
together  m  a  more  condensed  manner  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  forming  bright  patches  and  dusters^  whioh  attract 
attention,  as  if  they  were  there  brought  together  by  some 
general  cause  other  than  casual  distribution.  There  is  m 
group,  called  the  Pleiades,  in  which  six  or  seven  staiB  may  be 
noticed,  if  the  eye  be  directed  full  upon  it;  and  many  more 
if  the  eye  he  turned  carele$$ly  aside^  while  the  attention  is  kept 
directed*  upon  the  group.     Telescopes  show  fifty  or  mxty 


*  It  is  a  very  remarlutble  &et,  that  the  eenter  of  Um  Tuual  arM  if  fiur  Um 
sensible  to  feeble  impretsiont  of  light*  than  tbo  exterior  portioiia  of  the  retfauk 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  whkh  thb  eompantive  hwemihilHy 
extends  previous  to  trial.  To  estimate  it,  let  the  icMer  look  altenatilj 
full  at  a  sUr  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  beride  it;  or  dioow  two^  ^iPPf^l 
bright,  and  about  3^  or  4^  apart,  and  look  IbU  at  one  of  tben,  tbe  piobamli^ 
is,  be  will  see  only  tht  other.  The  laet  aeooonU  tar  the  mnltitiide  of  itan  vlth 
which  we  are  impressed  bya  general riew of  the  besfena;  tlMir  pMieitj  when  w 
eome  to  count  them. 
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large  stars  thus  crowded  together  in  a  very  moderate  space, 
comparatively  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  heaveiu.  The 
constellation  called  Coma  Berenices  is  another  such  groups 
more  diffused^  and  consisting  on  the  whole  of  huger  stars. 

(865.)  In  the  constellation  Cancer^  there  is  »  somewhat 
similar,  but  less  definite,  luminous  spot,  called  Pnssep^  or 
the  bee-hive,  which  a  very  moderate  telescope, — an  ddinaiy 
night'-glass  for  instance, — resolves  entirely  into  stars.     In 
the  sword-handle  of  Perseus,  also,  is  another  such   spot, 
crowded  with  stars,  which  requires  rather  a  better  telescope  to 
resolve  into  individuals  separated  from  each  other.     These 
are  called  clusters  of  stars ;  and,  whatever  be  their  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  other  laws  of  aggregation  subsist  in  these  spots, 
than  those  which  have  determined  the  scattering  of  stan  over 
the  general  surface  of  the  sky.     This  conclusion  is  still  more 
strongly  pressed  upon  us,  when  we  come  to  bring  very 
powerful  telescopes  to  bear  on  these  and  similar  spots.     There 
are  a  great  number  of  objects  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
comets,  and,  in  fact,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  comets 
without  tails :  small  round,  or  oval  nebulous  specks,  which 
telescopes  of  moderate  power  only  show  as  such.     Messier 
has  given,  in  the  Connois.  des  Temps  for  1784,  a  list  of  the 
places  of  103  objects  of  this  sort ;  which  all  those  who  search 
for  comets  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  their  similarity  of  appearance.    That  they  are  not,  however, 
comets,  their  fixity  sufficiently  proves ;  and  when  we  come 
to  examine  them  with  instruments  of  great  power, — such  as 
reflectors  of  eighteen  inches,  two  feet,  or  more  in  aperture,—* 
any  such  idea  is  completely  destroyed.     They  are  then,  for 
the  most  part,  perceived  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  crowded 
together  so  as  to  occupy  almost  a  definite  outline,  and  to  run 
up  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  centre,  where  their  condensation 
is  usually  the  greatest     (See^.  1.  pi.  II.,  which  represents 
(somewhat  rudely)  the  thirteenth  nebula  of  Messier's  list 
(described  by  him  as  nebuleuse  sans  etoiles),  as  seen  in  a 
reflector  of  18  inches  aperture  and   20  feet  focal  length.) 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  an  exactly  round  figure,  and 
convey  the  complete  idea  of  a  globular  space  filled  full  of 
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stars,  insulated  in  the  heavens,  and  constituting  in  itself  a 
family  or  society  apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  only  to  its 
own  internal  laws.  It  would  be  a  yain  task  to  attempt  to 
counc  the  stars  in  one  of  these  globular  clusters.  They 
arc  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds;  and  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation, grounded  on  the  apparent  intervals  between  them 
at  the  borders,  and  the  angular  diameter  of  the  whole  group, 
it  would  appear  that  many  clusters  of  this  description  must 
contain,  at  least,  five  thousand  stars,  compacted  and  wedged 
together  in  a  roimd  space,  whose  angular  diameter  does  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  area  not 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  covered  by  the  moon* 

(866.)  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  to  savour  of  the  gigan- 
tesque  to  look  upon  the  individuals  of  such  a  group  as  sons 
like  our  own,  and  their  mutual  distances  as  equal  to  those 
which  separate  our  sun  firom  the  nearest  fixed  star:  yet, 
when  we  condder  that  their  united  lustre  afiects  the  eye  with 
a  less  impression  of  light  than  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
(for  the  largest  of  these  clusters  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,)  the  idea  we  are  thus  compelled  to  form  of  their  distance 
from  us  may  prepare  us  for  almost  any  estimate  of  their 
dimensions.  At  all  events,  we  can  hardly  look  upon  a  group 
thus  insulated,  thus  in  seipso  totus,  teres,  atque  ratundus,  as 
not  forming  a  system  of  a  peculiar  and  definite  character. 
Their  round  figure  clearly  indicates  the  existence  of  some 
general  bond  of  union  in  the  nature  of  an  attractive  force ; 
and,  in  many  of  them,  there  is  an  evident  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  condensation  as  we  approach  the  center,  which 
is  not  referable  to  a  merely  uniform  distribution  of  equidistant 
stars  through  a  globular  space,  but  marks  an  intrinsic  density 
in  their  state  of  aggregation,  greater  in  the  center  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  mass.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  dynamical  state  of  such  a  system.  On  the  one 
hand,  without  a  rotatory  motion  and  a  centrifugal  force,  it  is 
hardly  possible  not  to  regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  progressive 
colla]^e.  On  the  other,  granting  such  a  motion  and  such  a 
force,  we  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
sphericity  of  their  form  with  a  rotation  of  the  whole  system 

<4Q 
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round  any  single  axis,  without  which  internal  coUifflOiis  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inevitable.     If  we  Buppose  a 
globular  space  filled  with  equal  stars,  uniformly  dispened 
through  it,   and  very  numerous,  each  of  them  attracting 
every  other  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square   of  the 
distance,  the  resultant  force  by  which  any  one  of  them  (those 
at  the  surface  alone  excepted)  will  be  urged,  in  wtue  of 
their  joint  attractions,  will  be  directed  towards  the  common 
center  of  the  sphere,  and  will  be  directly  as  the  distance 
therefrom.     This  follows  from  what  Newton  has  proved  of 
the  internal  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere.  (See  also 
note  on  Art.  735.)    Now,  under  such  a  law  of  forces  each 
particular  star  would  describe  a  perfect  ellipse  about  the 
common  center  of  gravity  as  its  center,  and  that,  in  whatever 
plane  and  whatever  direction  it  might  revolve.     The  con- 
dition, therefore,  of  a  rotation  of  the  cluster,  as  a  loam,  aboat 
a  single  axis  would  be  unnecessary.     Each  ellipse,  whatever 
might  be  the  proportion  of  its  axis,  or  the  inclination  of  its 
plane  to  the  others,  would  be  invariable  in  every  partieular^ 
and  all  would  be  described  in  one  common  period,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  every  such  period,  or  annus  maynus  of  the  system, 
every  star  of  the  cluster  (except  the  superficial  ones)  would 
be  exactly  re- established  in  its  original  position,  thence  to  set 
out  afresh,  and  run  the  same  unvarying  round  for  an  in- 
definite succession  of  ages.     Supposing  their  motions,  there- 
fore^ to  be  so  adjusted  at  any  one  moment  as  that  the  orbits 
should  not  intersect  each  other,  and  so  that  the  magnitude  of 
each  star,  and  the  sphere  of  its  more  intense  attraction,  should 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  distance  separating  the 
individuals,  siicli  a  system,  it  is  obvious,  might  subsist,  and 
realize,  in  great  measure,  tLit  abstract  and  ideal  harmony, 
which  Newton,  in  tlie  89th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Principia^  has  shown  to  characterize  a  law  of  force 
directly  as  the  distance.* 

(867.)  The  following  are  the  places,  for  1830,  of  the 
principal  of  these  remarkable  objects,  as  specimens  of  their 
class:  — 

•  StH?  also  Qttartrilg  Rtcu'te,  No.  94.  p.  54C^ 
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R.  A. 

N.  P. 

D. 

R.  A. 

N.  P. 

.  D. 

R.  A. 

N.  P.  D. 

h.  m. 

•. 

o 

/ 

h. 

m.  t. 

0 

i 

b. 

m.  t. 

o 

0  16 

25 

163 

2 

15 

9  56 

87 

16 

17 

26  51 

143  34 

9   8 

S3 

154 

10 

15 

34  56 

127 

IS 

17 

28  42 

93   8 

12  47 

41 

159 

57 

16 

6  55 

112 

SS 

11 

26      4 

114   2 

13   4 

30 

70 

55 

16 

23   2 

102 

40 

18 

55    49 

150  14 

13  16 

38 

136 

35 

16 

35  37 

53 

13 

21 

21  43 

78  S4 

13  34 

10 

60 

46 

16 

50  24 

119 

51 

21 

24  40 

91  34 

Of  these^  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  is 

o>  Centauri  the  fifth  of  the  list  in  order  of  Bight  Ascension. 

It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  dim  round  cometic  object 

about  equal  to  a  star  4*5  m.,  though  probably  if  concentered 

in  a  single  point,  the  impression  on  the  eye  would  be  much 

greater.   Viewed  in  a  powerful  telescope  it  appears  as  a  globe 

of  fully  2(K  in  diameter^  very  gradually  increa^ng  in  brightness 

to  the  center,  and  composed  of  innumerable  stars  of  the  13th 

and  15th  magnitudes  (the  former  probably  being  two  or  more 

of  the  latter  closely  juxtaposed).     The  llth  in  order  of  the 

list  (B.  A.  16^  35™)  is  also  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  very 

fine  nights,  between  17  and  ^  Herculis,  and  is  a  superb  object 

in  a  large  telescope.    Both  were  discovered  by  Halley,  the 

former  in  1677,  and  the  latter  in  1714. 

(868.)  It  is  to  Sir  William  Herschel  that  we  owe  the  most 

complete  analysis  of  the  great  variety  of  those  objects  which 

are  generally  classed  under  the  common  head  of  Nebulss,  but 

which  have  been  separated  by  him  into — 1st.  Clusters  of 

stars,  in  which  the  stars  are  clearly  distinguishable ;  and  these, 

agiun,  into  globular  and  irr^ular  clusters ;    2d.  Besolvable 

ncbulse,  or  such  as  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  consist  of  stars, 

and  which  any  increase  of  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope 

may  be  expected  to  resolve  into  distinct  stars;  3d.  NebukB, 

properly  so  called,  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever 

of  stars ;  which,  again,  have  been  subdivided  into  subordinate 

uses,  according  to  their  brightness  and  size ;  4th.  Planetary 

nebulas;    5th.   Stellar  nebulao;    and,   6tlu  Nebulous  stars. 

The  great  power  of  his  telescopes  disclosed  the  existence 

of  an  immense  number  of  these  objects  before  unknown*  and 

showed  them  to  be  distributed  over  the  heavens,  not  by  any 

QQ  2 
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themselves  together  from  all  the  surroundiDg  n^on,  under 
laws  of  which  we  bave^  it  is  true,  no  other  proof  than  the 
observance  of  a  gradation  by  which  their  characters  shade 
into  one  another,  so  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  species  ends  and  the  other  b^ns.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  this  class  is  that  which  surroonds  the  star 
X  Crucis,  set  down  as  a  nebula  by  Laculle.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  about  one  48th  part  of  a  square  degree,  and  consists 
of  about  110  stars  from  the  7th  magnitude  downwards,  dght 
of  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are  coloured  with  various 
sluulos  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the 
api>camnce  of  a  rich  piece  of  jeweUery. 

(870.)  Resolvable  nebula)  can,  of  course,  only  be  con- 
sidered as  clusters  either  too  remote,  or  consisting  of  stars 
intrinsically  too  faint  to  affect  us  by  their  individual  light, 
unices  where  two  or  three  hapfien  to  be  dose  enough  to  make 
a  joint  impression,  and  give  the  idea  of  a  point  brighter  than 
the  rest.  They  are  ahnost  universally  round  or  oval — their 
loose  api)endages,  and  irregularities  of  form,  being  as  it  were 
extinguished  by  the  distance,  and  the  only  general  figure  of 
tlie  more  condensed  jmrts  being  discernible.  It  is  under  the 
appcanmce  of  objects  of  this  character  that  all  the  greater 
globular  clustLT!)  exhibit  themselves  in  telescopes  of  insuflScient 
optical  {H)wcr  to  show  them  well;  and  the  conclusion  is 
obviou^s  that  those  which  the  most  powerful  can  barely  render 
rc.<«)lvablc,  and  even  those  which,  with  such  powers  as  are 
usually  applied,  show  no  sign  of  being  composed  of  stan^ 
would  be  completely  resolved  by  a  further  increase  oiopdotl 
]M)wcr.  In  fact,  this  probability  has  almost  been  oonrerted 
into  a  certainty  by  the  magnificent  reflecting  telesc<^  oon- 
.^trueted  l)y  Lord  Rosso,  of  six  feet  in  ajierture,  which  has 
it^nhed  or  rendered  resolvable  multitudes  of  nebul«  whidi 
Iki'I  n  •*i*'ted  all  inferior  i>owcrB.  The  sublimity  of  the  spei^ 
taclc  nfl'inied  by  that  instrument  of  some  of  the  laiger  globafaur 
:in<l  other  clusters  enumerated  in  the  list  given  in  ArL  887* 
\j  M>  <I:ire(I  bv  all  who  have  witnessed  it  to  be  itich  as  no 
AMi.U  r.m  exprcHS. 

(^71.)  Althuu^li,  therefore,  nebulio  do  exist,  whidb  even  in 
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this  powerful  telescope  appear  om  nebulae,  without  anj  sign  of 
resolution,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  really  any  essential  physical  distinction  between  nebobs 
and  clusters  of  stars,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  consist,  and  whether  the  distinction  between  soch 
nebulsa  as  are  easily  resolved,  barely  resolvable  with  excellent 
telescopes,  and  altogether  irresolvable  with  the  best,  be  any 
thing  else  than  one  of  degree,  arising  merely  from  the  ex- 
cessive minuteness  and  multitude  of  the  stars,  of  which  the 
latter,   as  compared   with  the  former,   consist     The   first 
impression  which   Halley,   and  other  early  diacoveren   of 
nebulous  objects  received  from  their  peculiar  aspect,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  keen,  concentrated  light  of  mere  stars,  was 
that  of  a  phosphorescent  vapour  (like  the  matter  of  a  comet's 
tail)  or  a  gaseous  and  (so  to  speak)  elementary  form  of  lumi- 
nous sidereal  matter.*     Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a 
medium,  dispersed  in  some  cases  irr^ularly  throu^   vast 
regions  in  space,  in  others  confined  to  narrower  and  more 
definite  limits,  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  led  to  speculate  on  its 
gradual  subsidence  and  condensation  by  the  effect  of  its  own 
gravity,  into  more  or  less  regular  spherical  or  spheroids! 
forms,  denser  (as  they  must  in  that  case  be)  towards  the 
center.     Assuming  that  in  the  progress  of  this  subsidence^ 
local  centers  of  condensation,  subordinate  to  the  general 
tendency,  would  not  be  wanting,  he  conceived  that  in  this 
way  solid  nuclei  might  arise,  whose  local  gravitation  still 
further  condensing,  and  so  absorbing  the  nebulous  matter, 
each  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  might  ultimately  become 
stars,  and  the  whole  nebula  finally  take  on  the  state  of  a 
cluster  of  stars.     Among  the  multitude  of  nebuhs  revealed 
by  his  telescopes,  every  stage  of  this  process  might  be  con* 
sidcred  as  displayed  to  our  eyes,  and  in  every  modification  of 
form  to  which  the  general  principle  might  be  conceived  to 
apply.     The  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  a  nebula  towarda 
its  segregation  into  discrete  stars,  and  of  these  stars  them- 
selves towards  a  denser  state  of  aggregation  round  a  central 
nucleus,  would  thus  bo  in  some  sort  an  indication  of 

*  IluUcy,  Phil.  Trans.,  xxii.  p.  SSOl 
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Neither  is  there  any  variety  of  aspect  which  nebulae  offer, 
which  stands  at  all  in  contradiction  to  this  view.  Even 
though  we  should  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  idea 
of  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  *^  nebulous  matter,''  it  loses  little 
or  none  of  its  force.  Subsidence,  and  the  central  aggregation 
consequent  on  subsidence,  may  go  on  quite  as  well  among  a 
multitude  of  discrete  bodies  under  the  influence  of  mutual 
attraction,  and  feeble  or  partially  opposing  projectile  motions, 
as  among  the  particles  of  a  gaseous  fluid. 

(872.)  The  *^  nebular  hypothesise^  as  it  has  been  termed, 
and  the  theory  of  sidereal  aggregation  stand,  in  fact,  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  the  one  as  a  physical  conception 
of  processes  which  may  yet,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
formed  part  of  that  mysterious  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  separate  self-luminous  solid 
bodies;  the  other,  as  an  application  of  dynamical  principles  to 
cases  of  a  very  complicated  nature  no  doubt,  but  in  which 
the  possibility  or  impossibility,  at  least,  of  certain  general 
results  may  be  determined  on  perfSectly  legitimate  principle& 
Among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies  of  whatever  size,  animated 
by  independent  and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions 
opposite  to  each  other  must  produce  collision,  destruction  of 
velocity,  and  subsidence  or  near  approach  towards  the  center 
of  preponderant  attraction;  while  those  which  conspire,  or 
which  remsdn  outstanding  after  such  conflicts,  must  ultimately 
give  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent  character.  Whatever 
wc  may  think  of  such  collisions  as  events,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  conception  contrary  to  sound  medianical  principles. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  appearance  of  central  con- 
densation among  a  multitude  of  separate  bodies  in  motion, 
by  no  means  implies  permanent  proximity  to  the  center  in 
each;  any  more  than  the  habitually  crowded  state  of  a 
market  place,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  must  frequently  or  occauonally  rescnrt,  implies  the 
permanent  residence  of  each  individual  within  its  area.  It 
is  a  fact  that  clusters  thus  centrally  crowded  do  exist,  and 
therefore  the  conditions  of  their  existence  must  be  dynamically 
possible,  and  in  what  has  been  said  we  may  at  least  perceive 
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some  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sou     The 
actual  intervals  between  the  stars,  even  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  a  resolved  nebula^  to  be  seen  at  all  bj  iie,  must  be 
enormous.     Ages^  which  to  us  may  well  appear  indefinite^ 
may  easily  be  conceived  to  pass  without  a  ringle  iwafAiify  ^f 
collision,  in  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe.     Such  may  have 
gradually  become  rarer  as  the  system  has  emerged  from  what 
must  be  considered  its  chaotic  state,  till  at  lengthy  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  and  under  the  pre-arranging  guidance  of  that 
Design  which  i)ervades  universal  nature,  each  individual 
may  have  taken  up  such  a  course  as  to  annul  the  poesibility 
of  further  destructive  interference. 

(873.)  But  to  return  from  the  regions  of  speculation  to 
the  description  of  facts.  Next  in  regularity  of  form  to  the 
globular  clusters,  whose  consideration  has  led  us  into  this 
digression,  are  elliptic  nebuhe,  more  or  less  elongated.  And 
of  these  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  as  a  fact  undoubtedly 
connected  in  some  very  intimate  manner  with  the  dynamical 
conditions  of  their  subsistence,  that  such  nebulas  are,  for  the 
most  part,  beyond  comparison  more  difficult  of  resolution 
than  those  of  globular  form.  They  are  of  all  degrees  of 
cxcentricity,  from  moderately  oval  forms  to  ellipses  so  elon- 
gated as  to  be  almost  linear,  which  are,  no  doubt,  edge^views 
of  very  flat  ellipsoids.  In  all  of  them  the  density  in- 
creases towards  the  centre,  and  as  a  general  law  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  telescopic 
appearance,  their  internal  strata  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
spherical  form  than  their  eztemaL  Their  resolvabilityy  too^ 
is  greater  in  the  central  parts,  whether  owing  to  a  real 
superiority  of  size  in  the  central  stars  or  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  cases  of  close  juxta-position  of  individuals,  so 
that  two  or  three  united  appear  as  one.  In  some  the  con- 
densation is  slight  and  gradual,  in  others  great  and  sudden : 
80  sudden,  indeed,  as  to  offer  the  appearance  of  a  dull  and 
blotted  star,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  faint,  nearly  equable 
elliptic  nebulosity,  of  which  two  remarkable  specimens  occur 
In  U.  A.  12'*  10°^  33»,  N.P.D.  41^  46',  and  in  13*  27»  28% 
111)"  0' (1830). 
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(874.)  The  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  elUptio  nebubB 
which  the  heavens  afford  are  that  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda 
(near  the  star  v  of  that  consteUation)  and  that  discovered  in 
1783,  by  Miss  Carolina  Herschel,  in  R.  A.  tf»  39»  12%  N.P.D. 
116''  13'.  The  nebula  m  Andromeda  (Plate  IL  fig.  3.) 
b  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  continually  mistaken  for 
a  comet  by  those  unacquidnted  with  the  heavens.  Simon 
IVIarius,  who  noticed  it  in  1612  (though  it  appears  also  to 
have  been  seen  and  described  as  oval,  in  995),  describes  its 
appearance  as  that  of  a  candle  shining  through  horn,  and  the 
resemblance  is  not  inapt  Its  form^  as  seen  through  ordinary 
telescopes,  is  a  pretty  long  oval,  increasing  by  insensible 
gradations  of  brightness,  at  first  very  gradually,  but  at  last 
more  rapidly,  up  to  a  central  point,  which,  though  very  much 
brighter  than  the  rest,  is  decidedly  not  a  star,  but  nebula 
of  the  same  general  character  with  the  rest  in  a  state  of 
extreme  condensation.  Casual  stars  are  scattered  over  it, 
but  with  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  there  is  nothing 
to  excite  any  suspicion  of  its  consisting  of  stars.  Examined 
with  instruments  of  superior  defining  power,  however,  the 
evidence  of  its  resolvability  into  stars,  may  be  regarded 
as  decisive.  Mr.  6.  P.  Bond,  asdstant  at  Uie  observatory 
of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  describes  and  figures  it  as  extending 
nearly  2^''  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  degree  in  breadth  (so 
as  to  include  two  other  smaller  adjacent  nebukd),  of  a  form, 
generally  speaking,  oval,  but  with  a  considerably  protube« 
rant  irregularity  at  its  north  following  extremity,  very 
suddenly  condensed  at  the  nucleus  almost  to  the  semblance 
of  a  star,  and  though  not  itself  clearly  resolved,  yet  thickly 
sown  over  with  visible  minute  stars,  so  numerous  as  to  allow 
of  200  being  counted  within  a  field  of  2(/  diameter  in  the 
richest  parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his 
description  is  that  of  two  perfectly  straight,  narrow,  and  com- 
paratively or  totally  obscure  streaks  which  run  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  nebula,  and  (though  d^htly 
ilivergcut  from  each  other)  nearly  parallel  to  its  longer 
axis.  These  streaks  (which  obviously  indicate  a  stratified 
^11  ucturc  in  the  nebula,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  originate  in 
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the  interposition  of  imperfecdj  transparent  matter  between 
us  and  it)  are  not  seen  on  a  general  and  ciunory  view  of  tlie 
nebula;  they  require  attention  to  distingnish  them^f  and  this 
circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  inq)eotiiig  the  ytrj 
extraordinary  engraving  which  illostratee  Mr.  Bond's  aoooimt. 
The  figure  in  given  our  Plate  II.  fig.  3.,  is  from  a  nther 
hasty  sketch,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  ezactneaSb     A 
similar,  but  much  more  strongly  marked  case  of  parelH 
arrangement  than  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Bond  in  this,  is  one  in 
which  the  two  semi-ovals  of  an  elliptically  formed  nebula 
appear  cut  asunder  and  separated  by  a  broad  obscure  band 
parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  nebula,  in  the  midat  of 
which  a  faint  streak  of  light  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  cut 
appears,  is  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  B.  A.  13^  15* 
31«,  N.P.D.  132^  8'  (1830>     The  nebula  in  12>»  27"  V, 
63''  5'y  and  12^  31°"  11%  lOO"*  40"  present  analagous  feataea. 

(875.)  Annular  nebulsB  also  exist,  but  are  among  the  zarest 
objects  in  the  heavens.  The  most  conspicuous  of  this  dass 
is  to  be  found  almost  exactly  half  way  between  fi  and  7  Jjjrm, 
and  may  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  power.  It  is 
small  and  particularly  well  defined,  so  as  to  have  mora  the 
appearance  of  a  flat  oval  solid  ring  than  of  a  nebula^  The  azea 
of  the  ellipse  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  about 
4  to  5,  and  the  opening  occupies  about  half  or  rather  more 
than  half  the  diameter.  The  central  vacuity  is  not  quite 
dark,  but  is  filled  in  with  faint  nebula,  like  a  gauze  stretched 
over  a  hoop.  The  powerful  telescopes  of  Lord  Bosse  resolve 
this  object  into  excessively  minute  stars,  and  show  filaments 
of  stars  adhering  to  its  edges,  t 

(876.)  Planetaby  nebuue  are  very  extraordinary  ob- 
jects. They  have,  as  their  name  imports,  a  near,  in  some 
instances,  a  perfect  resemblance  to  planets,  presenting  discs 
round,  or  slightly  oval,  in  some  quite  sharply  terminated, 

*   Account  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda,  by  G.  P.  Bond,  Aasittwit  «t  the 
Cambridge  Observatory,  U.  S.     Trans.  American  Acad.,  vol.  iiL  p.  SOL 
t  The  places  of  the  annular  nebula;,  at  present  known  (for  1890)  are. 
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in  others  a  little  hasy  or  softened  at  the  borderSi  Their 
light  is  in  some  perfectly  equable,  in  others  mottled  and  of 
a  very  peculiar  texture,  as  if  curdled.  They  are  xx)mpara- 
lively  rare  objects,  not  above  four  or  five  and  twenty  having 
been  hitherto  observed,  and  of  these  nearly  three  fourths  are 
situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Being  very  interesting 
objects  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable.*  Among 
these  may  be  more  particularly  q>ecified  the  sixth  in  order, 
situated  in  the  Cross.  Its  light  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
star  of  the  6*7  magnitude,  its  diameter  about  12^',  its  disc 
circular  or  very  slightly  elliptic,  and  with  a  dear,  sharp,  well- 
defined  outline,  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  planet 
with  the  exception  only  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  fine  a^  full 
blue  verging  somewhat  upon  green.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  phaenomenon  of  a  blue  colour,  which  is 
so  rare  among  stars  (except  when  in  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  yellow  stars)  occurs,  though  less  strikingly,  in  three 
other  objects  of  this  class,  viz.  in  Na  4,  whose  colour  is  aky- 
blue,  and  in  Nos.  11  and  12,  where  the  tint,  though  paler,  is 
still  evident  Nos.  2,  7,  9,  and  12,  are  also  exoeedin^y 
characteristic  objects  of  this  dass.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  11  (the 
latter  in  the  p{u*allel  of  v  Aquarii,  and  about  5^  preceding 
that  star),  are  considerably  elliptic,  and  (respectivdy)  about 
38'',  30''  and  15"  in  diameter.  On  the  disc  of  Na  3,  and 
very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  ellipse,  is  a  star  9m,  and 
the  texture  of  its  light,  being  velvety,  or  as  if  -  fonned  of  fine 
dust,  clearly  indicates  its  resolvability  into  stars.  The  laigert 
of  these  objects  is  No.  6,  situated  somewhat  south  of  die 
parallel  of  0  Ursie  Majoris  and  about  12^  following  that 
star.     Its  apparent  diameter  is  2'  40^',  which,  auppoBing  it 

*  Places  for  1830  of  twdra  of  the  most  Nmarfcablt  plwtiij  iliiili 
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placed  at  a  distance  from  us  not  more   than   tbat  of  61 
Cjgni,  would  imply  a  linear  one  seven  times  greater  than 
tbat  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune.     The  light  of  this  stupendous 
globe  id  perfectly  equable  (except  just  at  the  edge,  where  it  is 
slightly  softened),  and  of  considerable  brightness.      Such  an 
appearance  would   not  be  presented  by  a  globuhtf   space 
uniformly  filled  with  stars  or  luminous  matter^  which  struc- 
ture would  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  apparent  increase  of 
brightness  towards  the  center  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
traversed  by  the  visual  ray.     We  might,  therefore,  be  in- 
duced to  conclude  its  real  constitution  to  be  either  that  of  a 
hollow  spherical  shell  or  of  a  flat  disc,  presented  to  us  (by  a 
highly  improbable  coincidence)  in  a  plane  predsely  perpen- 
dicular to  the  visual  ray. 

(877.)  AVhatever  idea  wc  may  form  of  the  real  nature 
of  such  a  body,  or  of  the  planetary  nebuhe  in  general, 
which  all  agree  in  the  absence  of  central  condensation,  it 
is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  splendour  of  their  surfaces^  if 
continuous^  must  be  almost  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
sun.  A  circular  portion  of  the  sun's  disc,  subtending  an 
angle  of  1^  would  give  a  light  equal  to  that  of  780  full 
moons ;  while  among  all  the  objects  in  question  there  is  not 
one  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  M.  Arago  has 
surmised  that  they  may  possibly  be  envelopes  shining  by 
reflected  light,  from  a  solar  body  placed  in  their  center,  in- 
vLiible  to  us  by  the  effect  of  its  excessive  distance ;  removing^ 
or  attempting  to  remove  the  apparent  paradox  of  such  an 
explanation,  by  the  optical  principle  that  an  illuminated 
surface  is  equally  bright  at  all  distances,  and,  therefore,  if 
large  enough  to  subtend  a  measurable  angle,  can  be  equally 
well  seen,  whereas  the  central  body,  subtending  no  such 
angle,  has  its  effect  on  our  sight  diminished  in  the  invene 
ratio  of  the  square  of  its  distance.*     The  asriduous  applica- 

*  With  due  deference  to  so  h*i«;h  an  authority  wc  must  demur  to  the  eonclu* 
sion.  Even  supposing  the  envelope  to  reflect  and  scatter  (equallj  in  all  ciirce^ 
tions)  all  the  Ii(;ht  of  the  central  sun,  the  portion  of  the  light  so  scattered  which 
u'uulil  fall  to  our  share,  could  not  exceed  that  which  that  sun  itwlf  would  utaad 
to  ii.^  hy  (iiricl  radiation.  lUit  this  ex  fijffivtheti,  in  too  small  to  affect  the  ere 
with  any  luminous  preoption,  much  lev*  tlii-n   euuld   it  do  so  if  iqircad  ovi-r  a 
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tion  of  the  immense  optical  powers  recently  brought  to  bear 
on  the  heavens,  will  probably  remove  some  portion  of  the 
mystery  which  at  present  hangs  about  these  enigmatical  objects. 

(878.)  Double  nebulas  occasionally  occur — and  when  such 
is  the  case,  the  constituents  most  commonly  belong  to  the 
class  of  spherical  nebulte,  and  are  in  some  instances  undoubt- 
edly globular  clusters.  All  the  varieties  of  double  stars,  in 
fsict,  as  to  distance,  position,  and  relative  brightness,  have 
their  counterparts  in  double  nebulas ;  besides  which  the  varie- 
ties of  form  and  gradation  of  light  in  the  latter  afford  room 
for  combinations  peculiar  to  this  class  of  objects.  Though 
the  conclusive  evidence  of  observed  relative  motion  be  yet 
wanting,  and  though  from  the  vast  scale  on  which  such  sys- 
tems arc  constructed,  and  the  probable  extreme  slowness  of 
the  angular  motion,  it  may  continue  for  ages  to  be  so,  yet  it 
is  impossible,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  such  objects,  or  on 
the  figures  which  have  been  given  of  them  *,  to  doubt  their 
physical  connexion.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  compa- 
rative rarity  of  the  objects  in  proportion  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  heavens,  so  cogent  in  the  case  of  the  double  stars,  is 
infinitely  more  so  in  that  of  the  double  nebulas.  Nothing 
more  magnificent  can  be  presented  to  our  conuderation,  than 
such  combinations.  Their  stupendous  scale,  the  multitude 
of  individuals  they  involve,  the  perfect  sjrmmetry  and  r^n- 
larity  which  many  of  them  present,  the  utter  disr^ard  of 
complication  in  thus  heaping  together  system  upon  system, 
and  construction  upon  construction,  leave  us  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  evidence  they  afibrd  of  infinite  power 
and  unfathomable  design. 

(879.)  Nebulas  of  r^ular  forms  often  stand  in  marked  and 
symmetrical  relation  to  stars,  both  angle  and  double.  Thus 
we  arc  occasionally  presented  with  the  beautiful  and  striking 
pha^nomcnon  of  a  sharp  and  brilliant  star  concentrically  sur- 
rounded by  a  pcrfectiy  circular  disc  or  atmosphere  of  funt 

xurfncc  many  million  times  exceeding  in  Angular  area  Um  apmurent  diae  of  th« 
central  sun  itself     (Sec   Annuaire  da  Bureau  des  Lonf(itudci»  1S4S»  p.  409» 
41 0,  4 1 1 .)     M.  Arago  is  exprt»^  conUndingfir  r^fUtitd  lig^C.     If  the  envelop* 
be  self-luminous,  his  reasoning  bpericetlj  sound. 
•  Phil.  Trans.,  18SS.     Plate  viL 
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light,  in  some  cases  dying  away  insensibly  on  all  flido^  in 
others  almost  suddenly  terminatCKL  These  are  NebmUms  Sian, 
Fine  examples  of  this  kind  are  the  45th  and  69tli  nebob  of 
Sir  Wm.  Herschel's  fourth  ckss*  (R  A.  7*  19*  8%  N.  P.  D. 
GS""  45',  and  3^  58»  36%  59''  4O0,  in  wUch  stan  of  the 
8th  magnitude  are  surrounded  by  photoepherea  of  the  Idnd 
above  described  respectively  of  12^'  and  25''  in  diemeCer. 
Among  stars  of  larger  magnitudes^  55  Andromecba  and 
8  Canum  Venaticorum  may  be  named  as  exhibiting  the  aane 
phenomenon  with  more  brilliancy,  but  peifaqw  with  lev 
perfect  regularity. 

(880.)  The  connexion  of  nebuhe  with  double  atan  is  in 
many  instances  extremely  remarkable.  Thus  in  B^  A*  18^ 
7°"  1%  N.  P.  D.  109''  56',  occurs  an  elliptic  nebuk  having  iU 
longer  axis  about  50^',  in  which,  symmetrically  plaoed,  and 
rather  nearer  the  vertices  than  the  foci  of  the  ellipee,  are  the 
equal  individuals  of  a  double  star,  each  of  the  10th  magmtudei 
In  a  similar  combination  noticed  by  M.  Struve  (in  IL  A.  18^ 
25™,  N.  P.  D.  25^  7^),  the  stars  are  unequal  and  situated  pre- 
cisely at  the  two  extremities  of  the  major  axis.  In  B»  A.  IS^ 
47°"  33%  N.  P.  D.  1 29''  9",  an  oval  nebula  of  2"  in  diameter  haa 
very  near  its  center  a  close  double  star,  the  individuala  of 
which,  slightly  unequal,  and  about  the  9*10  magnitude,  are 
not  more  than  2^^  asunder.  The  nucleus  of  Messier'a  64th 
nebula  is  ^^  strongly  suspected  "  to  be  a  close  double  star  — 
and  several  other  instances  might  be  cited* 

(881.)  Among  the  nebulas  which,  though  deviating  more 
from  symmetry  of  form,  are  yet  not  wanting  in  a  oertain 
regularity  of  figure,  and  which  seem  clearly  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  systems  of  a  definite  nature,  however  mysterious 
their  structure  and  destination,  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  27th  and  5l8t  of  Messicr's  Catalogue.!    This  oonsiats 


*  'Flic  classes  here  rvforrcd  to  arc  not  the  ipecict  detcribcd  in  Art.  868., 
lists  of  nel>u1.T,  eight  in  numlicr  amnf^cd  according  to  brightnvM,  tiie, 
of  ch»tering,  &c.,  in  one  or  other  of  which  all  ncbulic  were  originallj  dancd  bj 
him.  Class  I.  contains  "  Bright  nebu1»;**  II.  •*  Faint  do.;**  III.  "Very  faint 
do.  ;**  IV.  **  IMnnetary  nebula*,  stars  with  bars,  milky  chcvclures,  short  nj% 
riMuarkable  shapes,  &c. ; "  V  "  Very  large  nebulie ;  **  VI.  **  Very  compresMd  rich 
clusters;**  VII.  "Pretty  much  compressed  do.;**  VI I  ].**  Coarsely  scnttnvvl 
clusters.  •• 

t   Place  for  1830:  K.  A.  19»»  5i"  12»,  N.  P.  D.  67°  44',  and  K.  A.  1^ 
S9«,  N.P.D.  41°  56'. 
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of  two  round  or  Bomewhat  oval  nebulous  masses  united  by  a 
short  neck  of  nearly  the  same  density.  Both  this  and  the 
masses  graduate  off  however  into  a  fidnter  nebulous  envelope 
which  completes  the  figure  into  an  elliptic  form,  of  which  the 
interior  masses  with  their  connezi<m  occupy  the  lesser  axis. 
Seen  in  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  aperture,  the  form  has 
considerable  regularity;  and  though  a  few  stars  are  here 
and  there  scattered  over  it,  it  is  unresolved*  Lord  Bosse, 
viewing  it  with  a  reflector  of  double  that  aperture,  describes 
and  figures  it  as  resolved  into  numerous  stars  with  much 
intermixed  nebula ;  while  the  synmietry  of  form  by  rendering 
visible  features  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  inferior  power,  is 
rendered  considerably  less  striking,  though  by  no  means  obli- 
terated. 

(882.)  The  51st  nebula  of  Messier,  viewed  through  an  18- 
inch  reflector,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  bright 
globular  nebula,  surrounded  by  a  ring  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  globe,  very  unequal  in  brightness  in  its  differ- 
ent parts,  and  subdivided  through  about  two-fiflhs  of  its  cir- 
cumference as  if  into  two  laminsB,  one  of  which  appears  as  if 
turned  up  towards  the  eye  out  of  the  plane  of  the  rest.  Near 
it  (at  about  a  radius  of  the  ring  distant)  is  a  small  bright 
round  nebula.  Viewed  through  the  6-feet  reflector  of  Lord 
Rosse  the  aspect  is  much  altered.  The  interior,  or  what 
appeared  the  upturned  portion  of  the  ring,  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  nebulous  coil  or  convolution  tending  in  a  spiral  fcMrm 
towards  the  center,  and  a  general  tendency  to  a  spircud 
arrangement  of  the  streaks  of  nebula  connecting  the  ring  and 
central  mass  which  this  power  brings  into  view,  becomes 
apparent,  and  forms  a  very  striking  feature.  The  oatlying 
nebula  is  also  perceived  to  be  connected  by  a  narrow,  carved 
band  of  nebulous  light  with  the  ring,  and  the  whole^  if  not 
clearly  resolved  into  stars,  has  a  *^  resolvable  **  character  which 
evidently  indicates  its  composition.* 

(883.)  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  nebul»  of  totally  differ* 

*  This  description  is  from  the  recollectioo  of  a  iketoh  eihibited  by  hit  Lord- 
ship  at  the  British  Aflsociation.  Every  utroDomer  mutt  long  for  the  pubHea- 
tion  of  his  own  account  of  the  wonders  diicloiid  by  tbit  mafgoSmtai  '"■*■""■—* 
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cnt  character.     They  are  of  very  great  extent^  utterly  deroid 
of  all  symmetry  of  form, — on  the  contrary,  irr^ular  and 
capricious  in  their  shapes  and  convolutions  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  no  less  so  in  the  distribution  of  their 
light.     No  two  of  them  can  be  said  to  present  any  similarity 
of  figure  or  aspect,  but  they  have  one  important  chancter  in 
common.     They  are  all  situated  in,  or  very  near,  the  borden 
of  the  Milky  Way.     The  most  remote  from  it  is  that  in  the 
sword  handle  of  Orion,  which  being  20^  from  the  gaLictio 
circle,  and  15°  from  the  visible  border  of  the  Via  Lactea,  might 
seem  to  form  an  exception,  though  not  a  striking  one.     But 
this  very  situation  may  be  adduced  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
general  view  which  this  principle  of  localization  saggests. 
For  the  place  in  question  is  situated  in  the  prolongation  of 
that  faiut  offset  of  the  Milky  Way  which  we  traced  (Art.  787.) 
from  a  and  s  Persei  towards  Aldebaran  and  the  Hjadcs,  and 
in  the  zone  of  Great  Stars  noticed  in  Art  785.  as  an  ap- 
pendage of,  and  probably  bearing  relation  to  that  stratunoL 

(884.)  From  this  it  would  appear  to  follow,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  outlying,  very  distant, 
and  as  it  were  detached  fragments  of  the  great  stratum  of  the 
Galaxy,  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  when 
we  find  on  mapping  down  their  places  that  they  may  all  be 
grouped  in  four  great  masses  or  nebulous  regions,  —  that  of 
Orion,  of  Argo,  of  Sagittarius,  and  of  Cygnus.  And  thuA, 
inductively,  we  may  gather  some  information  respecting  the 
structure  and  form  of  the  Galaxy  itself,  which,  could  we  view 
it  as  a  whole,  from  a  distance  such  as  that  which  separates  us 
from  these  objects,  would  very  probably  present  itself  under 
an  aspect  quite  as  complicated  and  irregular. 

(885.)  The  great  nebula  surrounding  the  stars  marked  0  1 
in  the  sword  handle  of  Orion  was  discovered  by  Huyghens 
in  1656,  and  has  been  repeatedly  figured  and  described  by 
astronomers  since  that  time.  Its  appearance  varies  greatly 
(as  that  of  all  nebulous  objects  does)  with  the  instrumental 
IKJwcr  applied,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  repre- 
sentations made  with  inferior  telescopes,  even  princip;d  fea- 
tures, to  say  nothing  of  subordinate   details.      Until    this 
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became  well  understood^  it  was  supposed  to  have  changed 
very  materially,  both  in  form  and  extent,  during  the  interval 
elapsed  since  its  first  discovery.  No  doubt,  however,  now 
remains  that  these  supposed  changes  have  originated  partly 
from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
correctly  drawing,  and,  still  more,  engraving  such  objects, 
and  partly  from  a  want  of  sufficient  care  in  the  earlier  de- 
lineators themselves  in  fidthfully  copying  that  which  they 
really  did  see.  Our  figure  (Plate  lY.,  fig.  1.)  is  reduced 
from  a  larger  one  made  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
from  drawings  taken  with  an  18-inch  reflector  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  its  meridian  altitude  greatly  exceeds 
what  it  has  at  European  stations.  The  area  occupied  by 
this  figure  is  about  one  25th  part  of  a  square  degree,  extend- 
ing in  B.  A.  (or  horizontally)  2"^  of  time,  equivalent  almost 
exactly  to  30^  in  arc,  the  object  being  very  near  the  equator, 
and  24'  vertically,  or  in  polar  distance.  The  figure  shows 
it  reversed  in  both  directions,  the  northern  side  being  lower- 
most, and  the  preceding  towards  the  left  hand«  In  form,  the 
brightest  portion  offers  a  resemblance  to  the  head  and  yawn- 
ing jaws  of  some  monstrous  animal,  with  a  sort  of  proboeds 
nmning  out  from  the  snout.  Many  stars  are  scattered  over 
it,  which  for  the  most  part  appear  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it,  and  the  remarkable  sextuple  star  0  1  Orionis;,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  (Art  837.),  occupies 
a  most  conspicuous  situation  dose  to  the  brightest  portion, 
at  almost  the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  jaws.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  within  the  area  of  the  trapeaum  no 
nebula  exists.  The  general  aspect  of  the  leas  luminous  and 
cirrous  portion  is  simply  nebulous  and  irresolvable,  but  the 
brighter  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  trape&um, 
forming  the  square  front  of  the  head,  b  shown  with  the  18-inch 
reflector  broken  up  into  masses  (very  imperfectly  represented 
in  the  figure),  whose  mottled  and  curdHng  light  evidently 
indicates  by  a  sort  of  granular  texture  its  oonsisting  of  stars, 
and  when  examined  under  the  great  light  of  Lord  Bosse^s 
reflector,  or  the  exquisite  defining  power  of  the  great  adiro- 
matic  at  Cambridge,  U.S.,  is  evidently  perodived  to  ooh« 

B  B 
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sist  of  clustering  stars.  There  can  therefore  be  Uttia  donbt 
as  to  the  whole  consisting  of  stars,  too  minute  to  be  diaoemed 
individually  even  with  these  powerful  Bids,  but  which  beoome 
visible  as  points  of  light  when  closely  adjacent  in  the  more 
crowded  parts  in  the  mode  already  more  than  once  suggested. 

(886.)  The  nebula  is  not  confined  to  the  limittf  of  our 
figure.  Northward  of  0  about  33^  and  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian  are  two  stars  marked  C  1  and  C  2  Qrionia,  in- 
volved in  a  bright  and  branching  nebula  of  very  singular  foim, 
and  south  of  it  is  the  star  i  Orionisy  which  is  also  inyolved 
in  strong  nebula.  Careful  examination  with  powerful  tele- 
scopes has  traced  out  a  continuity  of  nebulous  light  between 
the  great  nebula  and  both  these  objects,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  nebulous  rc^on  extends  northwards,  as 
far  as  e  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  is  involved  in  strong 
nebulosity,  os  well  as  several  smaller  stars  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Professor  Bond  has  ^ven  a  beautiful  figure 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Trans.  American  Acad*  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  new  series,  vol.  iii. 

(887.)  The  remarkable  variation  in  lustre  of  the  bright 
star  fj  in  Argo,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Tins  star  is 
situated  in  the  most  condensed  region  of  a  very  extensive 
nebula  or  congeries  of  nebular  masses,  streaks  and  branches, 
a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  Plate  lY.  The 
whole  nebula  is  spread  over  an  area  of  fuUy  a  square  d^ree 
in  extent,  of  which  that  included  in  the  figure  occupies  about 
one-fourth,  that  is  to  say,  28'  in  polar  distance,  and  32'  of 
arc  in  R.  A.,  the  portion  not  included  being,  though  fainter, 
even  more  capriciously  contorted  than  that  here  depicted, 
in  which  it  should  be  observed  that  the  preceding  side  is 
towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  southern  uppermost.  Viewed 
with  an  18-inch  reflector,  no  part  of  this  strange  object  shows 
any  sign  of  resolution  into  stars,  nor  in  the  brightest  and 
most  condensed  portion  adjacent  to  the  singular  oval  vacancy 
in  the  middle  of  the  figure  is  there  any  of  that  curdled 
appearance,  or  that  tendency  to  break  up  into  bright  knots 
with  intervening  darker  portions  which  characterize  the 
nebula  of  Orion,  and  indicate  its  rcsolvability.     The  whole 
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is  situated  in  a  very  rich  and  brilliant  part  of  the  Milky  Way, 
80  thickly  strewed  with  stars  (omitted  in  the  figure),  that  in 
the  area  occupied  by  the  nebula,  not  less  than  1200  have 
been  actually  counted,  and  their  places  in  B.  A.  and  P.D. 
determined.  Yet  it  is  obvioiy  that  these  have  no  connezion 
whatever  with  the  nebula,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  ample  con- 
tinuation over  it  of  the  general  ground  of  the  galaxy,  which 
on  an  average  of  two  hours  in  Bight  Ascension  in  this 
period  of  its  course  contains  no  less  than  3138  stars  to  the 
square  degree,  all,  however,  distinct,  and  (except  where  the 
object  in  question  is  situated)  seen  projected  on  a  perfectly 
dark  heaven,  without  any  appearance  of  intermixed  nebulosity. 
The  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that  in  looking  at  it 
we  see  through,  and  beyond  the  Milky  Way,  &t  out  into 
space,  through  a  starless  region,  disconnecting  it  altogether 
from  our  system.  '*  It  is  not  easy  for  language  to  convey  a 
full  impression  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  spectade 
which  this  nebula  offers,  as  it  enters  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope  fixed  in  Bight  Ascension,  by  the  diurnal  motion, 
ushered  in  as  it  is  by  so  glorious  and  innumerable  a  procession 
of  stars,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  dimax,"  and  in  a  part  of 
the  heavens  otherwise  full  of  interest  One  other  bright 
and  very  remarkably  formed  nebula  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude precedes  it  nearly  on  the  same  parallel^  but  without 
any  traceable  connexion  between  them. 

(888.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Sagittarius  consists  of  several 
conspicuous  nebulce*  of  very  extraordinary  forms  by  no 
means  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  by  mere  description.  One  of 
them  (A,  1991  f )  is  singularly  trifid,  consisting  of  three  bright 
and  irregularly  formed  nebulous  masses^  graduating  away 
insensibly  externally,  but  coming  up  to  a  great  intenaty  of 

•  About  R. A.  17^  52",  N.P.D.  IIS^  1',  four  MbuUB,  Na  41  of  Sir  Wm. 
Henchel's  4th  cIms,  and  Not.  1,  9,  S,  of  his  5th,  aU  ooonocted  into  om  grctt 
complex  oebula.  — In  R.A.  17^  53"  97>,  N.P.D.  1140  91^  lbs  8th,  and  in 
18*>  1 1",  106^  15',  the  17^  of  MeMcr^  Catalogue. 

t  This  number  relen  to  the  catalogue  of  ntbubi  in  Phil.  ThnML,  ISSS.  The 
reader  will  find  figures  of  the  eereral  nebuliB  of  this  group  in  thai  totnoM^  pL  !▼• 
fig.  35.,  in  the  Author's  *«  Renilti  of  Obsenrationa,  &e.,  al  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  Plates  L  fig.  1.,  and  iL  figa.  1  and  S^  and  m  BiMOD'a  Memobin  Hw  eol- 
lection  of  the  American  PhiL  Soe.,  toL  vii.  art  ziiL 
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light  at  their  interior  edges,  where  they  endoee  and  BORoaiid 
a  sort  of  three-forked  rift,  or  vacant  area,  abruptly  and  un- 
couthlj  crooked,  and  quite  void  of  nebulous  light.  A  beau- 
tiful triple  star  is  situated  precisely  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
these  nebulous  masses  just  where  the  interior  vacancy  forks 
out  into  two  channels.  A  fourth  nebulous  mass  spreads  like 
a  fan  or  downy  plume  from  a  star  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
triple  nebula. 

(889.)  Nearly  adjacent  to  the  last  described  nebula,  and 
no  doubt  connected  with  it,  though  the  connexion  has  not  yet 
been  traced,  is  situated  the  8th  nebubi  of  Messier^s  Catalogue. 
It  is  a  collection  of  nebulous  folds  and  masses,  suirounding 
and  including  a  number  of  oval  dark  vacancies,  and  in 
one  place  coming  up  to  so  great  a  degree  of  brightness,  as  to 
offer  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  nucleus.  Superposed 
upon  this  nebula,  and  extending  in  one  direction  beyond  its 
area,  is  a  fine  and  rich  cluster  of  scattered  stars,  which  seem 
to  have  no  connexion  with  it,  as  the  nebula  does  not,  as  in 
the  region  of  Orion,  show  any  tendency  to  congregate  about 
the  stars. 

(890.)  The  19th  nebula  of  Messier's  Catalogue,  though 
some  degrees  remote  from  the  others,  evidently  belongs  to 
this  group.  Its  form  is  very  remarkable,  consisting  of  two 
loops  like  capital  Greek  Omegas,  the  one  bright,  the  other  ex- 
ceedingly faint,  connected  at  their  bases  by  a  broad  and  very 
bright  band  of  nebula,  insulated  within  which  by  a  narrow 
comparatively  obscure  border,  stands  a  bright,  resolvable 
knot,  or  what  is  probably  a  cluster  of  exce^ingly  minute 
stars.  A  very  faint  round  nebula  stands  in  connexion  with 
the  upper  or  convex  portion  of  the  brighter  loop. 

(891.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Cygnus  consists  of  several 
large  and  irregular  nebulse,  one  of  which  passes  through  the 
double  star  h  Cygni,  as  a  long,  crooked,  narrow  streak,  foiling 
out  in  two  or  three  places.  The  others  *,  observed  in  the  first 
instance  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschel  and  by  the  author  of  this  work 
as  separate  nebula),  have  been  traced  into  connexion  by  Mr. 
^lason,  and  shown  to  form  part  of  a  curious  and  intricate 
nebulous  system,  consisting,  1st,  of  a  long,  narrow,  curved, 

•  K.  A   20»»  49*  20«,  N.P.D.  58^  27'. 
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and  forked  streak,  and  2dly,  of  a  cellular  effiision  of  great 
extent,  in  which  the  nebula  occurs  intermixed  with,  and 
adhering  to  stars  around  the  borders  of  the  cells,  while  their 
interior  is  free  from  nebula,  and  almost  so  from  stars. 

(892.)  The  Magellanic  clouds,  or  the  nubecube  (major  and 
minor),  as  they  are  called  in  the  celestial  maps  and  charts,  are, 
as  their  name  imports,  two  nebulous  or  cloudy  masses  of  light, 
conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, in  the  appearance  and  brightness  of  their  light  not 
unlike  portions  of  the  Milky  Way  of  the  same  apparent  size. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  round,  or  somewhat  oval,  and 
the  larger,  which  deviates  most  from  the  circular  form,  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  an  axis  of  light,  very  ill  defined,  and 
by  no  means  strongly  distinguished  from  the  general  mass, 
which  seems  to  open  out  at  its  extremities  into  somewhat 
oval  sweeps,  constituting  the  preceding  and  following  portions 
of  its  circumference.  A  small  patch,  visibly  brighter  than 
the  general  light  around,  in  its  following  part,  indicates  to 
the  naked  eye  the  situation  of  a  very  remarkable  nebula 
(No.  30,  Dorad&s  of  Bode's  catologue),  of  which  more  here- 
after. The  greater  nubecula  is  situated  between  the  me- 
ridians of  4>  40"  and  6*"  0~  and  the  parallels  of  156**  and  162* 
of  N.  P.  D.,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  42  square  d^ree& 
The  lesser,  between  the  meridians  •  0^  28"  and  1*  15"*  and 
the  parallels  of  162^  and  165^  N.P.  D.,  covers  about  ten  square 
degrees.  Their  degree  of  brightness  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  effect  of  strong  moonlight,  which  totally  obliterates  the 
lesser,  but  not  quite  the  greater. 

(893.)  When  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  the 
constitution  of  the  nubecubd,  and  espedally  of  the  nnbecola 
nmjor,  is  found  to  be  of  astonishing  complexity.  The  general 
ground  of  both  condsts  of  large  tracts  and  patches  of  nebu- 
losity in  every  stage  of  resolution,  from  light,  irresolvable 
with  18  inches  of  reflecting  aperture,  up  to  perfecdy  sepa- 
rated stars  like  the  Milky  Way,  and  clustering  groups  si^ 
ciently  insulated  and  condensed  to  come  under  the  desiirnation 
of  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  pretty  rich  dusters.     But  be* 

*  It  is  Uid  dowD  nearly  an  hour  wrong  in  aU  cht  frWttiil  charts  apd  globaib 
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sides  those,  there  are  also  ncbul®  in  abundanoey  both  reg^ular 
and  irregular;  globular  clusters  in  every  state  of  condenaation; 
and  objects  of  a  nebulous  character  quite  peculiar^  and  which 
have  no  analogue  in  any  other  re^on  of  the  heavena.     Such 
is  the  concentration  of  these  objects,  that  in  the  area  oceapied 
by  the  nubecula  major,  not  fewer  than  278  nebuha  and 
clusters  have  been  enumerated,  beddea  60  or  60  oatlien^ 
which  (considering  the  general  barrenness  in  sach  objecta  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood)  ought  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
as  its  appendages,  being  about  6^  per  square  degree,  which  very 
far  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other,  even  the  moat  crowded 
ports  of  the  nebulous  heavens.     In  the  nubecula  minor,  the 
concentration  of  such  objects  is  less,  though  still  very  striking^ 
37  having  been  observed  within  its  area,  and  6  adjacent,  but 
outlying.    The  nubeculae,  then,  combine,  each  within  ita  own 
area,  characters  which  in  the  rest  of  the  heavena  are  no  leaa 
strikingly  separated, — viz.,  those  of  the  galactic  and  the  nebu- 
lar system.     Globular  clusters  (except  in  one  r^ion  of  amall 
extent)  and  nebulae  of  r^ular  elliptic  forms  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  are  found  congregated  m 
the  greatest  abundance  in  a  part  of  the  heavens,  the  moat 
remote  possible  from  that  circle ;  whereas,  in  the  nubeouhs, 
they   arc   indiscriminately  mixed  with   the   general  atany 
ground,  and  with  irregular  though  small  ncbul». 

(894.)  This  combination  of  characters,  rightiy  conridered^ 
is  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  affording  an  insight  into  the 
probable  comparative  distance  of  stars  and  ndndm^  and  the 
real  brightness  of  individual  stars  as  compared  one  with 
another.  Taking  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  nubecula 
major  at  3^,  and  regarding  its  solid  form  as,  roughly  speaking, 
spherical,  its  nearest  and  most  remote  parts  difier  in  their 
distance  from  us  by  a  littie  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  our 
distance  from  its  center.  The  brightness  of  objecta  dtuated 
in  its  nearer  portions,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  ezaggeratedy 
nor  that  of  its  remoter  much  enfeebled,  by  their  difference  of 
distance ;  yet  within  this  globular  space,  we  have  collected 
upwards  of  GOO  stars  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  magni* 
tudes,  nearly  300  ncbuhc,  and  globular  and  other  duatera. 
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of  all  degrees  of  resolubility,  and  smaller  scattered  stars  inna- 
merable  of  every  inferior  magnltade,  from  the  10th  to  such 
as  by  thdr  multitude  and  minuteness  constitute  irresolvable 
nebulosity,  extending  over  tracts  of  many  square  d^rees. 
Were  there  but  one  such  object,  it  might  be  maintained  with- 
out utter  improbability  that  its  apparent  sphericity  is  only  an 
effect  of  foreshortening^  and  that  in  reality  a  much  greater  pro- 
portional difference  of  distance  between  its  nearer  and  more 
remote  parts  exists.  But  such  an  adjustment,  improbable 
enough  in  one  case,  must  be  rejected  as  too  much  so  for  hir 
argument  in  two.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact,  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  magnitude  and  irre- 
solvable nebula  may  co-exist  within  limits  of  distance  not 
differing  in  proportion  more  than  as  9  to  10,  a  conclusion  which 
must  inspire  some  d^ree  of  caution  in  admitting,  as  certain^ 
many  of  the  consequences  which  have  been  rather  strongly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

(895.)  Immediately  preceding  the  center  of  the  nnbecnla 
minor,  and  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  same  group,  occun 
the  superb  globular  cluster.  No.  47.  Toucani  of  Bode,  very 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  one  of  the  finest  objects  of  this 
kind  in  the  heavens.  It  consists  of  a  very  condensed  spherical 
mass  of  stars,  of  a  pale  rose  colour ^  concentrically  encbsed  in 
a  much  less  condensed  globe  of  white  ones,  16'  or  20^  in 
diameter.  This  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  list  of  such  clusters 
in  Art.  867. 

(896.)  Within  the  nubecula  major,  as  already  mentionect 
and  faintly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  the  angular  nebula 
(marked  as  the  star  30  Doradds  in  Bode's  Catalogue)  noticed 
by  Lacaille  as  resembling  the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet.  It 
occupies  about  one-600th  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  na- 
bccula,  and  is  so  satisfactorily  represented  in  plate  V*,  fig.  l.j 
as  to  render  further  description  superfluous. 

(897.)  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  mention  of 
two  phaenomena,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  oC 
some  slight  degree  of  nebulodty  about  the  sun  itself^  and  even 
to  place  it  in  the  list  of  nebulous  stars.  The  first  is  thai 
cidlcd  the  zodiacal  light,  which  may  be  seen  any  very  dear 
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evening  soon  after  sunset^  about  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  Ma7>  or  at  the  opposite  seasons  before  snnrise,  ms  a  ocme 
or  lenticularly-shaped  lights  extending  from  the  horinm  ob* 
liquely  upwards,  and  following  generally  the  ooiune  of  tlie 
ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun's  equator.     The  apparent 
angular  distance  of  its  vertex  from  the  sun  Taries,  aoooxdiqg 
to  circumstances,  from  40°  to  90%  and  the  breadth  of  its  base 
perpendicular  to  its  axis  from  8°  to  30°.     It  is  eztranely 
faint  and  ill  defined,  at  least  in  this  climate,  though  better 
seen  in  tropical  regions,  but  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anj 
atmospheric  meteor  or  aurora  borealis.    It  is  manifestlj  in 
the  nature  of  a  lenticularlj-formed  envelope,  surrounding  the 
iun,  and  extending  beyond  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Yienns^ 
and  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  attaining  that  of  the  earth,  mnce  ita 
vertex  has  been  seen  fully  90°  from  the  sun's  place  in  a 
circle.     It  may  be  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  the 
part  of  that  medium,  which,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
resists  the  motion  of  comets ;  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the  actual 
materials  of  the  tails  of  millions  of  those  bodies,  of  which 
they  have  been  stripped  in  their  successive  perihelion  paa- 
sagcs  (Art  566.).     An  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  it  cannot  be,  since  the  existence  <^  a 
gaseous  envelope  propagating  pressure  from  port  to  part; 
subject  to  mutual  friction  in  its  strata,  and  therefore  rotating 
in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time  with  the  central  body ; 
and  of  such  dimensions  and  ellipticity,  is  utterly  inccxnpatible 
with  dynamical  laws.     If  its  particles  have  inertia,  they  must 
necessarily  stand  with  respect  to  the  sun  in  the  relation  of  se- 
parate and  independent  minute  planets,  each  having  its  own 
orbit,  plane  of  motion,  and  periodic  time.  The  total  mass  being 
almost  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  mutual  peHwrbct^ 
tion  is  out  of  the  question,  though  collisiom  among  such  as 
may  cross  each  other's  paths  may  operate  in  the  course  of 
indefinite  ages  to  efiect  a  subsidence  of  at  least  some  portion 
of  it  into  the  body  of  the  sun  or  those  of  the  planets. 

(898.)  Nothing  prevents  that  these  particles,  or  some 
among  them,  may  have  some  tangible  sixe,  and  be  at  very 
great  distances  from  each  other.      Compared  with  planets 
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Visible  in  our  most  powerful  telescopes,  rocks  and  stony 
masses  of  great  size  and  weight  would  be  but  as  the  im- 
X)alpable  dust  which  a  sunbeam  renders  visible  as  a  sheet  of 
light  when  streaming  through  a  narrow  chink  into  a  dark 
chamber.  It  is  a  fact,  established  by  the  most  indisputable 
evidence,  that  stony  masses  and  lumps  of  iron  do  occasionally, 
and  indeed  by  no  means  unfrequently,  fall  upon  the  earth  from 
the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere  Cwhere  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible they  can  have  been  generated),  and  that  they  have 
done  so  from  the  earliest  times  of  history.  Four  instances 
are  recorded  of  persons  being  killed  by  their  fall.  A  block 
of  stone  fell  at  .^^os  Potamos,  B.a  465,  as  laige  as  two 
mill-stones ;  another  at  Nami,  in  921,  projected,  like  a  rock, 
four  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  river,  into  which  it  was 
seen  to  falL  The  emperor  Jehangire  had  a  sword  forged 
from  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  which  fell,  in  1620,  at  Jahlinder, 
in  the  Punjab.*  Sixteen  instances  of  the  fall  of  stones  in 
the  British  Isles  are  well  authenticated  to  have  occurred  once 
1620,  one  of  them  in  London.  In  1803,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  thousands  of  stones  were  scattered  by  the  explosion 
into  fragments  of  a  large  fiery  globe  over  a  r^ion  of  twenty 
or  thirty  square  miles  around  the  town  of  L'Aigle,  in  Nor- 
mandy.  The  fact  occurred  at  mid-day,  and  the  drcumstanoes. 
were  officially  verified  by  a  commismon  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, f  These,  and  innumerable  other  instances^  fully 
establish  the  general  fact ;  and  after  vain  attempts  to  account 
for  it  by  volcanic  projection,  either  from  the  earth  or  the 
moon,  the  planetary  nature  of  these  bodies  seems  at  length 
to  be  almost  genenJly  admitted.  The  heat  whioh  they  pos- 
sess when  fallen,  the  igneous  phsBnomena  which  accompany 
them,  their  explouon  on  arriving  within  the  denser  regions 
of  our  atmosphere,  &o.,  are  all  suffidently  accounted  for  on 
physical  principles,  by  the  condensation  of  the  air  before 


•  See  the  emperor's  own  rerj  remarkabl*  •eeoimt  of  the  occuwoi^  tmm- 
lated  in  Phil.  Trans.  1793,  p.  80S. 

t  Sec  M.  Biot's  report  in  M^m.  de  rinstitat.  ISOS. 

i  See  a  list  of  upwards  of  800,  publisbcd  bj  Chladiii»  AmisUi  do  Boitta  dii 
Longitudes  de  Franoe,  1S85. 
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them  in  consequence  of  thdr  enormous  ydodty,  and  bjr  tha 
relations  of  air  in  a  highly  attenuated  state  to  best.* 

(899.)  Besides  stony  and  metallic  masses,  howerer,  it  k 
probable  that  bodies  of  very  diffisrent  natures^  or  at 
states  of  aggr^ation,  are  thus  drculating  round  tlie 
Shooting  stars,  often  followed  by  long  trains  of  lig^  and 
those  great  fiery  globes,  of  more  rare,  but  not  vay  nncnmiiwwi 
occurrence,  which  are  seen  traversing  the  upper  repooa  of 
our  atmosphere,  sometimes  leaving  trains  belund  tliem  iia- 
maining  for  many  minutes,  sometimes  bursting  with  a  loud 
explosion,  sometimes  becoming  quietly  eztincty  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  presumed  to  be  bodies  extraneous  to  oar  planet, 
which  only  become  visible  when  in  the  act  of  gnong  the 
confines  of  our  atmosphere.      Among  the  last  mentiooed 
meteors  are  some  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  solid  ms—eSi 
The  remarkable  meteor  of  Aug.  18.  1783,  traversed  the  whole 
of  Europe,  from  Shetland  to  Home,  with  a  velocity  of  about 
30  miles  per  second,  at  a  height  of  50  miles  from  the  aorfiMse 
of  the  earth,  with  a  light  greatly  surpassing  that  of  the  foD 
moon,  and  a  real  diameter  of  fully  half  a  mile.    Yet  with 
these  vast  dimensions,  it  changed  its  form  visiUy,  and  at 
length  quietly  separated  into  several  distinct  bodies^  aooon- 
panying  each  other  in  parallel  courses,  and  each  followed  faj 
a  t4iil  or  train. 

(900.)  There  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  shootiiq^ 
stars,  which  very  strongly  corroborate  the  idea  of  their  ex- 
traneous or  cosmical  origin,  and  their  circulation  round  the 
sun  in  definite  orbits.  On  several  occasions  they  have  been 
observed  to  appear  in  unusual,  and,  indeed,  astonishing  num- 
bers, so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  shower  of  rockets,  or  of 
snow-fiakes  falling,  and  brilliantly  illuminating  the  whole 
heavens  for  hours  together,  and  that  not  in  one  locality,  but 
over  whole  continents  and  oceans,  and  even  (in  one  instance) 
in  both  hemispheres.  Now  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that, 
whenever  this  great  display  has  been  exhibited  (at  least  in 


*  Edinburgh  Reriew,  Jan.  1848,  p.  195.     It  is  Terj  rcmarkablfl  that  no 

chemical  element  has  been  detected  in  any  of  the  numcroua  uwttorolteci  which 
have  been  subjected  to  analysis. 
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modem  timeB),  it  has  unifonnly  happened  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  12th  and  13th,  or  on  thi^  between  the  13th  and 
14th  of  Norember.  Such  cases  occurred  in  1799,  1823, 
1832,  1833,  and  1834.  On  tracing  back  the  records  of 
similar  phsenomena,  it  has  been  ascertained,  moreoYer,  that 
more  often  those  identical  nights,  but  sometimes  those  imme- 
diately adjacent,  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  habitually 
signalized  by  such  exhibitions.  Another  annually  recurring 
epoch,  in  which,  though  far  less  brilliant,  the  display  of 
meteors  is  more  certain  (for  that  of  November  is  often  inter- 
rupted for  a  great  many  years),  ift  that  of  the  10th  of  August, 
on  which  night,  and  on  the  9th  and  11th,  numerous,  large, 
and  bright  shooting  stars,  with  trains,  are  almost  sure  to  be 
seen.  Other  epochs  of  perio^c  recurrence,  less  marked  than 
the  above,  have  also  been  to  a  certain  extent  established. 

(901.)  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  such  a  recurrence  of 
identical  dates  of  very  remarkable  phenomena  to  accident. 
Annual  periodicity,  irrespective  of  geographical  position, 
refers  us  at  once  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  earUi  in  its 
annual  orbit,  and  leads  direct  to  the  conclusion  that  at  that 
place  the  earth  incurs  a  liability  to  frequent  encounters  or 
concurrences  with  a  stream  of  meteors  in  their  progress  of 
circulation  round  the  sun.  Let  us  test  this  idea  by  pursuing 
it  into  some  of  its  consequences.  In  the  first  place  then, 
supposing  the  earth  to  plunge^  in  its  yearly  circuity  into  a 
uniform  ring  of  innumerable  small  meteor-planets,  of  such 
breadth  as  would  be  traversed  by  it  in  one  or  two  days ; 
since  during  this  small  time  the  motions,  whether  of  the 
earth  or  of  each  individual  meteor,  may  be  taken  as  uniform 
and  rectilinear,  and  those  of  all  the  latter  (at  the  plaoe  and 
time)  parallel,  or  yery  nearly  so,  it  will  follow  that  the  rehtive 
motion  of  the  meteors  refened  to  the  earth  as  at  rest^  will  be 
also  uniform,  rectilinear,  and  paraOeL  Viewedt  therefore^ 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  (or  from  any  point  in  its  di^ 
cumference,  if  we  neglect  the  diunial  velodty  as  very  small 
compared  with  the  annual)  they  will  all  qipear  to  diveige 
from  a  common  point,  Jixed  in  relaiian  to  tie  eebitial  epkere, 
as  if  emanating  firom  a  sidereal  apex  (Art  116.). 
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(902.)  Now  this  is  precisely  what  actually  happens.  The 
meteors  of  the  12th — 14th  of  November,  or  at  least  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  describe  apparently  ares  of  greet 
circles,  passing  through  or  near  y  Leonis.  No  matter  whet 
the  situation  of  that  star  with  respect  to  the  horiion  or  to  its 
east  and  west  points  may  be  at  the  time  of  obsenretknii,  the 
paths  of  the  meteors  all  appear  to  diverge  from  that  eter. 
On  the  9th — 11th  of  August  the  geometrical  fact  is  the 
same,  the  apex  only  differing ;  B  CamelopardaU  being  finr 
that  epoch  the  point  of  divergence.  As  we  need  not  suppose 
the  meteoric  ring  coincident  in  its  plane  with  the  ediptie^ 
and  as  for  a  ring  of  meteors  we  may  substitute  an  elliptie 
annulus  of  any  reasonable  excentricity,  so  that  both  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  each  meteor  may  differto  any  extent 
from  the  earth's,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  and  obvione 
difference  in  latitude  of  these  apices  at  all  militating  against 
the  conclusion. 

(903.)  If  the  meteors  be  uniformly  distributed  in  sudh  e 
ring  or  elliptic  annulus,  the  earth's  encounter  with  them  in 
every  revolution  will  be  certain,  if  it  occur  once.  But  if  the 
ring  be  broken,  if  it  be  a  succession  of  groupes  revolving  in 
an  ellipse  in  a  period  not  identical  with  that  of  the  earthy 
years  may  pass  without  a  rencontre ;  and  when  such  happen^ 
they  may  differ  to  any  extent  in  their  intensity  of  character, 
according  as  richer  or  poorer  groupes  have  been  enooon- 
tercd. 

(904.)  No  other  plausible  explanation  of  these  highly  ch»- 
racteristic  features  (the  annual  periodicity,  and  divergence 
from  a  common  apex,  always  alike  for  each  respective  <podk) 
has  been  even  attempted,  and  accordingly  the  opinion  is 
generally  guning  ground  among  astronomers  that  shooting 
stars  belong  to  their  department  of  sdence,  and  great  interest 
is  excited  in  their  observation  and  the  further  development  of 
their  laws*  The  most  connected  and  systematic  series  of 
observations  of  them,  having  for  their  object  to  trace  out  their 
relative  paths  with  respect  to  the  earth,  are  those  of  Benzen- 
berg  and  Brandes,  who,  by  noting  the  instants  and  apparent 
places  of  appearance  and  extinction,  as  well  as  the  precise 
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apparent  paths  among  the  stars,  of  indiyidaal  meteors,  from 
the  extremities  of  a  measured  base  line  nearly  50,000  feet 
in  length,  were  led  to  conclude  that  their  heights  at  the 
instant  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  vary  from 
16  miles  to  140,  and  their  relative  velodties  firom  18  to  36 
miles  per  second,  velocities  so  great  as  clearly  to  indicate  an 
independent  planetary  circulation  round  the  sun*  [A  very 
remarkable  meteor  or  bolide,  which  appeared  on  the  19th 
August,  1847,  was  observed  at  Dieppe  and  at  Paris,  with 
sufficient  precbion  to  admit  of  calculation  of  the  elements 
of  its  orbit  in  absolute  space.  This  calculation  has  been 
performed  by  M.  Petit,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Tou- 
louse, and  the  following  hyperboUe  elements  of  its  orbit  round 
the  sun  are  stated  by  him  (Astr.  Nachr.  701.)  as  its  result ; 
viz.,  Semimajor  axis  =  —0*3240083 ;  excentricity= 3*95 130; 
perihelion  distance  =  0*95626 ;  inclination  to  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator,  18''  20^  18^' ;  ascending  node  on  the  same  plane, 
W  34'  48'^;  motion  direct  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  body  would  have  occupied  no  less  than  37340  years  in 
travelling  from  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  sup- 
posed to  have  a  parallax  of  l'^. 

(905.)  It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  the  earth 
approaching  to  such  as  differ  but  little  from  it  in  direction 
and  velocity,  may  have  attached  many  of  ihem  to  it  as  per* 
mancnt  satellites,  and  of  these  there  may  be  some  so  laxgeb 
and  of  such  texture  and  soUdity,  as  to  shine  by  reflected 
light,  and  become  visible  (such,  at  least,  as  are  very  near  the 
earth)  for  a  brief  moment^  suffering  extinction  by  plunging 
into  the  earth's  shadow;  in  other  words,  undergoing  total 
eclipse.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  has  given  geometrical  formulsB  for  calculating  their 
distances  from  observations  of  this  nature.*  The  obaenrations 
of  M.  Petit  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  such  body,  revolving  round  the  earth,  as  a  satellite, 
in  about  3  hours  20  minutes,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  equal 
to  2*513  radii  of  the  earth  from  its  center,  or  5000  miles 
above  its  surfaccf 

•  Phil.  Mag^  Lond.  Ed.  Dub.  1S4S,  p.  Sa 

t  Comptn  RendiM,  Oct.  19.  184S,  and  Aug.  9,  IS47. 
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PART  IV. 

OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  TIME. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

NATURAL    UNITS  OF   TIME. — RELATION  OF   THS    SIDEREAL  TO 

SOLAR  DAT  AFFECTED  BY  PRECESSION. —- INOOMMENSintAHIUnr 
OF  THE  DAT  AND  TEAR.  —  ITS  INCONYENIENCB. HOW  OB- 
VIATED. —  THE    JULIAN    CALENDAR.  —  IBREGULARinSS    AT    ITS 

FIRST  INTRODUCTION.  —  REFORMED  BT  AUGUSTUS. ORROOBIAX 

REFORMATION.  —  SOLAR  AND  LUNAR  CTCLES.  —  INDICTION.  — 
JULIAN  PERIOD.  —  TABLE  OF  CIIRONOLOGICAL  ERAS.  -»  BULB8 
FOR  CALCULATING  THE  DAYS  ELAPSED  BETWEEN  GIVEN  StATBB. 
—  EQUINOCTIAL   TIME. 

(906).  Time,  like  distance,  may  be  measured  by  oompariflon 
with  standards  of  any  length,  and  all  that  is  requimte  for 
ascertaining  correctly  the  length  of  any  interval,  is  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  standard  to  the  interval  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  without  overlapping  on  the  one  hand,  or 
leaving  unmeasured  vacancies  on  the  other;  to  determiiM^ 
without  the  possible  error  of  a  unit,  the  number  of  inti^ger 
standards  which  the  interval  admits  of  being  interposed 
between  its  beginning  and  end;  and  to  estimate  jnecisely 
the  fraction,  over  and  above  an  integer,  which  remains  when 
all  the  possible  integers  are  subtracted. 

(907).  But  though  all  standard  units  of  time  are  cqoallj 
possible,  theoretically  speaking,  yet  all  are  not,  practicallyy 
equally  convenient.  The  solar  day  is  a  natural  intenal 
which  the  wants  and  occupations  of  man  in  every  state  of 
society  force  upon  him,  and  compel  him  to  adopt  as  Us 
fundiunental  unit  of  time.  Its  length  as  estimated  from  the 
departure  of  the  sun  from  a  given  meridian,  and  its  nest 
return  to  the  same,  is  subject,  it  is  true,  to  an  annual  flneton- 
tion  in  excess  and  defect  of  its  mean  value,  amoontiiig  at  its 
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maximum  to  full  half  a  minute.  But  except  for  aBtrononucal 
purposes,  this  is  too  small  a  change  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  its  use,  or  to  attract  any  attention,  and  the 
tacit  substitution  of  its  mean  for  its  trae  (or  yariable)  value 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  made  from  the  earliest 
ages,  by  the  ignorance  of  mankind  that  any  such  fluctuation 
existed. 

(908).  The  time  occupied  by  one  complete  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  or  the  mean  *  sidereal  day,  may  be  shewn, 
on  dynamical  principles,  to  be  subject  to  no  variation  from 
any  external  cause,  and  although  its  duration  would  be 
ehortcned  by  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  itself, 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  gradual  escape  of  its  internal 
heat,  and  consequent  refrigeration  and  shrinking  of  the 
whole  mass,  yet  theory,  on  the  one  hand,  has  rendered  it 
almost  certain  that  this  cause  cannot  have  eflfected  any  per- 
ceptible amount  of  change  during  the  history  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem 
observations  affords  every  corroboration  to  this  conclusion. 
From  such  comparisons,  Laplace  has  concluded  that  the 
sidereal  day  has  not  changed  by  so  much  as  one  hundredth  of  a 
second  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The  mean  sidereal  day 
therefore  possesses  in  perfection  the  essential  quality  of  a 
standard  unit,  that  of  complete  invariability.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  mean  sidereal  year,  if  estimated  upon  an  average 
sufficiently  large  to  compensate  the  minute  fluctuations  arising 
from  the  periodical  variations  of  the  migor  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  due  to  planetary  perturbation  (Art  668.). 

(909.)  The  mean  solar  day  is  an  immediate  derivative  of 
the  sidereal  day  and  year,  being  connected  with  them  by 
the  same  relation  which  determines  the  synodic  from  the 
sidereal  revolutions  of  any  two  planets  or  other  revolving 
bodies  (Art  418.>  The  exad  determination  of  the  mtio  of 
the  sidereal  to  the  solar  day,  which  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  astronomy,  is  however,  in  some  degree,  com* 
plicated  by  the  effect  of  precession,  which  renden  it  necoaway 

*  Tlie  true  sidereal  day  is  nuiable  by  Um  tUbet  of  nutatioii  |  bat  tht  irwi- 
ation  (an  cxcessiTely  minute  ftaotioa  of  the  wbde)  oowpwrtM  Itodf  In  m  re* 

volution  of  the  nioon*s  nodes. 
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to  distinguish  between  the  absolute  time  of   the    6arCh*8 
rotation  on  its  axis,  (the  real  natural  and  invariable  standanl 
of  comparison,)  and  the  mean  interval  between  twosuooesnTe 
returns  of  a  given  star  to  the  same  meridian,  or  rather  of  a 
given  meridian  to  the  same  star,  which  not  only  diflfen  by  • 
minute  quantity  from  the  sidereal  day,  but  ia  actually  not 
the  same  for  all  stars.     As  this   is    a   point   to    which  a 
little  difficulty  of  conception  is  apt  to  attach,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expliun  it  in  some  detail     Suppose  then  w  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  P  that  of  the  equinoctial,  A  B  C  D 
the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  colures  at  any  g^ven  epoch,  and 
V pqr   the  small  circle  described  by  P  about  w  in  one 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  ue.'ui  25870  yean^  or  9448S00 
solar  days,  all  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  A  B  C  D. 
Let  S  be  a  star  anywhere  situated  on  the  ediptic,  or  bUwtem 
it  and  the  small  circle  V  qr.     Then  if  the  pole  P  were  at 


rest,  a  meridian  of  the  earth  setting  out  from  P  S  C,  and 
revolving  in  the  direction  C  D,  will  come  again  to  the  star 
after  the  exact  lapse  of  one  sidereal  day,  or  one  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  P  is  not  at  rest  After  the  lapae 
of  one  such  day  it  will  have  come  into  the  situation  (auppoee) 
p,  the  vernal  equinox  B  having  retreated  to  i,  and  the 
colure  PC  having  taken  up  the  new  posiUon  pe^  Now  a 
conical  movement  impressed  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  a 
globe  already  rotating  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  imj 
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on  the  whole  globe  round  the  axis  of  the  cone,  in  addition 
to  that  which  the  globe  has  and  retains  round  its  own  inde- 
pendent axis  of  revolution.  Such  a  new  rotation,  in  trans- 
ferring P  to  /?,  being  performed  round  an  axis  passing 
through  T,  will  not  alter  the  situation  of  that  point  of  the 
globe  which  has  t  in  its  zenith.  Hence  it  follows  that  pifc 
passing  through  t  will  be  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
meridian  P  t  C  after  the  lapse  of  an  exact  sidereal  day.  But 
this  does  not  pass  through  S,  but  falls  short  of  it  by  the 
hour-angle  v/>  S,  which  is  yet  to  be  described  before  the 
meridian  comes  up  to  the  star.  The  meridian,  then,  has  lost 
80  much  on,  or  lagged  so  much  behind,  the  star  in  the  lapse 
of  that  interval.  The  same  is  true  whatever  be  the  arc  Vp. 
After  the  lapse  of  any  number  of  days,  the  pole  being 
transferred  to  p,  the  spherical  angle  ir  p  ^  will  measure  the 
total  hour  angle  which  the  mericUan  has  lost  on  the  star. 
Now  when  S  lies  any  where  between  C  and  r,  this  angle 
continually  increases  (though  not  uniformly),  attaining  180^ 
when  p  comes  to  r,  and  still  (as  will  appear  by  following  out 
the  movement  beyond  r)  increasing  thence  till  it  attains  360^ 
when  p  has  completed  its  circuit.  Thus  in  a  whole  revolution 
of  the  equinoxes,  the  meridian  will  have  lost  one  exact 
revolution  upon  the  star,  or  in  9448300  sidereal  days,  will 
have  re-attained  the  star  only  9448299  times:  in  other 
words,  the  length  of  the  day  measured  by  the  mean  of  the 
successive  arrivab  of  any  star  outside  of  the  circle  P pqr  on 
one  and  the  same  meridian  is  to  the  absolute  time  of  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  as  9448300  :  9448299,  or  as 
1-00000011  to  1. 

(910.)  It  is  otherwise  of  a  star  situated  wiihin  this  circle, 
as  at  (T.  For  such  a  star  the  angle  ftp  v,  expressiiig  the 
lagging  of  the  meridian,  increases  to  a  wmTimiim  foig  some 
situation  ofp  between  q  and  r,  and  decreases  again  to  o  at  r ; 
after  which  it  takes  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  meridian 
begins  to  get  in  advance  of  the  star,  and  oontinues  to  get 
more  and  more  so,  till  |i  has  attained  some  p(mit  between 
s  and  P,  where  the  advance  is  a  mazimmn,  and  ihenoe 
decreases  again  to  o  when  p  has  completed  its  ciroiiit.  .  For 

8  8 
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any  star  bo  eituated,  then,  the  mean  of  all  tiie  days  n 
estimated  through  a  whole  period  of  the  egninoxen  is  an 
absolute  sidereal  day>  as  if  precession  had  no  eziatence. 

(911.)  K  we  compare  the  sun  with  a  star  situated  in  the 
ecliptic,  the  sidereal  year  is  the  mean  of  all  the  intenrab  of 
its  arrival  at  that  star  throughout  indefinite  ages,  or  (mthont 
fear  of  sensible  error)  throughout  recorded  history.  Now*  if 
we  would  calculate  the  synodic  sidereal  revolution  of  the  mm 
and  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth  hy  reference  to  a  star  so  siiuaied, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Art.  418.,  we  must  proceed  as 
follows:  Let  D  be  the  length  of  the  mean  solar  day  (or 
synodic  day  in  question)  d  the  mean  udereal  revolntion  of 
the  meridian  toith  reference  to  the  same  star,  and  y  the  ridereal 
year.     Then  the  arcs  described  by  the  sun  and  the  mericUan 

in  the  interval  D  will  be  respectively  360**  —  and  860^  -j. 

And  since  the  latter  of  these  exceeds  the  former  by  predady 
360°,  we  have 

^7=360''  -+360''; 

d  y 


360' 


whence  it  follows  that 

D 


D 


:r  =  l  +  :^^= 1-00273780, 

d  y 

taking  the  value  of  the  sidereal  year  y  as  given  in  ArL  383, 
viz.  365<^  6^  9°^  9*6'.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  d  b  not  the  ab- 
solute sidereal  day^  but  exceeds  it  in  the  ratio  1*00000011 : 1. 
Hence  to  get  the  value  of  the  mean  solar  as  ezpreaaed  in 
absolute  sidereal  days,  the  number  above  set  down  must  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio,  which  brings  it  to  1*002737919 
which  is  the  ratio  of  the  solar  to  the  sidereal  day  actually 
in  use  among  astronomers. 

(912).  It  would  be  well  for  chronology  if  mankind  wooldt 
or  could  have  contented  themselves  with  this  one  inyanaUe^ 
natural,  and  convenient  standard  in  their  reckoning  of  time. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  did  so,  and  by  their  adoption  of  an 
liistorical  and  official  year  of  365  days  have  afforded  the  only 
example  of  a  practical  chronology,  free  from  all  obscuxity  or 
complication.     But  the  return  of  the  seasons^   on   which 
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depend  all  the  more  important  arrangements  and  business  of 
cultivated  life  is  not  conformable  to  such  a  multiple  of  the 
diurnal  unit  Their  return  is  r^ulated  by  the  tropical  year^ 
or  the  interval  between  two  suooessiYe  arrivals  of  the  sun  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (Art  383.),  diflfers 
from  the  sidereal  year  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  equinoctial 
points.  Now  this  motion  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  because  the 
ecliptic,  upon  which  it  is  estimated,  is  gradually,  thou^  very 
slowly,  chan^g  its  situation  in  space  under  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  planets  (Art  640.).  And  thus  arises  a  vari- 
ation in  the  tropical  jear,  which  is  dependent  on  the  place  of 
the  equinox  (Art.  383.).  The  tropical  year  is  actually  about 
4'21*  shorter  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  This 
absence  of  the  most  essential  requisite  for  a  standard,  yiz. 
invariability,  renders  it  necessary,  since  we  cannot  help 
employing  the  tropical  year  in  our  reckoning  of  time,  to 
adopt  an  arbitrary  or  artificial  value  for  it,  so  near  the  truth, 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  its  error  for  several 
centuries  producing  any  practical  mischief,  and  thus  satisfying 
the  ordinary  wants  of  civil  life ;  while,  for  scientific  purposes, 
the  tropical  year,  so  adopted,  is  considered  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  certidn  number  of  integer  days  and  a  fraction — 
the  day  being,  in  efiect,  the  only  standard  employed*  The 
€080  is  nearly  analagous  to  the  reckoning  of  value  by  guineas 
and  shillings,  an  artificial  relation  of  the  two  coins  being  fixed 
by  law,  near  to,  but  scarcely  ever  exactly  coincident  with, 
the  natural  one,  determined  by  the  relative  market  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  eitiier  the  one  or  the  other  — 
whichever  is  really  the  most  invariable,  or  the  most  in  use 
with  other  nations, — may  be  assumed  as  the  true  theoretical 
standard  of  value. 

(913).  The  other  inconvenience  of  the  tropical  year  as  a 
greater  unit  is  its  incommensurability  with  the  lessor.  In 
our  measure  of  space  all  our  subdivisions  are  into  aliquot 
parts :  a  yard  is  three  feet,  a  mile  eight  furlongs,  &c.  But  a 
year  is  no  exact  number  of  days,  nor  an  integer  number  with 
any  exact  fraction,  as  one  third  or  one  fourth^  over  and  above; 
but  the  surplus  is  an  ineommmtunMe  fraetion,  composed  of. 

s  •  9 
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hours,  minutes,  seconds,  &c.,  which  produces  the  same  kind 
of  inconvenience  in  the  reckoning  of  time  that  it  would  do 
in  that  of  money,  if  we  had  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  twenty* 
one  shillings,  with  odd  pence  and  farthings^  and  a  fraction  of 
a  farthing  over.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no  remedy  bat 
to  keep  a  strict  register  of  the  surplus  fracdons ;  and,  when 
they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  cast  them  over  into  the  integer 
account 

(914).  To  do  this  in  the  simplest  and  moat  convenient 
manner  is  the  object  of  a  well-adjusted  calendar*  In  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  which  we  follow,  it  is  accompliahed  with 
as  much  simplicity  and  neatness  as  'the  case  admits^  by 
carrying  a  little  farther  than  is  done  above,  the  prindpla 
of  an  assumed  or  artificial  year,  and  adopting  two  such  yeai% 
both  consisting  of  an  exact  integer  number  of  days,  viz.  one 
of  365  and  the  other  of  366,  and  laying  down  a  dmple  and 
easily  remembered  rule  for  the  order  in  which  these 
shall  succeed  each  other  in  the  civil  reckoning  of  time, 
that  during  the  lapse  of  at  least  some  thousands  of  years  the 
sum  of  the  integer  artificial,  or  Gregorian,  years  elapsed 
shall  not  differ  from  the  same  number  of  real  tropical  yean 
by  a  whole  day.  By  this  contrivance,  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices  will  always  fall  on  days  similarly  situated,  and 
bearing  the  same  name  in  each  Gregorian  year;  and  the 
seasons  will  for  ever  correspond  to  the  same  months^  instead 
of  running  the  round  of  the  whole  year,  as  they  must  do 
upon  any  other  system  of  reckoning,  and  used,  in  fact,  to  do 

before  this  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  ignorant  haphazard  in 
the  Greek  and  Koman  chronology,  and  of  strictly  defined 
and  superstitiously  rigorous  obserf^ce  in  the  Egyptian. 

(915.)  The  Gregorian  rule  is  as  follows : —  The  years  are 
denominated  (u  years  current  (not  as  years  elapsed)  from  the 
midnight  between  the  31st  of  December  and  the  1st  of 
January  immediately  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  acooxd- 
ing  to  the  chronological  determination  of  that  event  by  Diony« 
sius  Exiguus.  Every  year  whose  number  is  not  ^visible  by 
4  without  remainder,  consists  of  365  days ;  every  year  which 
ts  so  divisible,  but  is  not  divisible  by  100,  of  366 ;  every  year 
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divisible  by  100^  but  not  by  400,  agun  of  365;  and  every 
year  divisible  by  400,  agidn  of  366.  For  example,  the  year 
1833,  not  being  divisible  by  4,  consists  of  365  days;  1836  of 
366;  1800  and  1900  of  365  each;  but  2000  of  366.  In 
order  to  see  how  near  this  rule  will  bring  ub  to  the  truth, 
let  UA  see  what  number  of  days  10000  Gr^orian  years  will 
contain,  beginning  with  the  year  A.D.  1.  Now,  in  10000,  the 
numbers  not  divbible  by  4  will  be  }  of  10000  or  7500 ;  those 
divisible  by  100,  but  not  by  400,  will  in  like  manner  be  | 
of  100,  or  75  ;  so  that,  in  the  10000  years  in  question,  7575 
consist  of  366,  and  the  remaining  2425  of  365,  producing  in 
all  3652425  days,  which  would  give  for  an  average  of  each 
year,  one  with  another,  365^*2425.  The  actual  value  of  the 
tropical  year,  (art  383.)  reduced  into  a  decimal  fraction,  is 
365*24224,  so  the  error  in  the  Gr^orian  rule  on  10000  of 
the  present  tropical  years,  is  2*6,  or  2*  14^  24™ ;  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  a  day  in  3000  years ;  which  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  all  human  piuposes,  those  of  the  astronomer  ex- 
cepted, who  is  in  no  danger  of  being  led  into  error  from 
this  cause.  Even  thb  error  is  avoided  by  extending  the 
wording  of  the  Gregorian  rule  one  step  farther  than  its 
contrivers  probably  thought  it  worth  while  to  go,  and 
declaring  that  years  divisible  by  4000  should  consist  of  365 
days.  This  would  take  off  two  integer  days  fix)m  the  above 
calculated  number,  and  2*5  from  a  larger  average ;  making 
the  sum  of  days  in  100000  Gr^orian  years,  36524225^ 
which  differs  only  by  a  single  day  firom  100000  real  tropical 
years,  such  as  they  exist  at  present. 

(916.)  In  the  historical  dating  of  events  there  is  no  year 
A.  D.  0.  The  year  immediately  previous  to  a.d.  1,  is  always 
called  B.G.  1.  This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  reckon- 
ing chronological  and  astronomical  intervals.  The  sum  of 
the  nominal  years  B.C.  and  A.D.  must  be  diminished  by  1. 
Thus,  from  Jan.  1.  B.C.4713,  to  Jan.  1.  A.D.  1582,  the  years 
elapsed  are  not  6295,  but  6294. 

(917.)  As  any  distance  along  a  hig^  road  might,  though  in 
a  rather  inconvenient  and  roundabout  way,  be  expressed 
without  introducing  error  by  setUng  op  a  series  of  nuIfiiBtones^ 

8«1 
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at  intervals  of  unequal  lengths,  so  that  eveiy  fourth  iiule»  fdft 
instance,  should  be  a  yard  longer  than  the  rest,  or  aocordiiig 
to  any  other  fixed  rule ;  taking  care  only  to  made  the  stones 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  no  mistake,  and  to  adverUse  all 
travellers  of  the  difference  of  lengths  and  their  order  of  bug- 
cession ;  so  may  any  interval  of  time  be  expressed  correctly  hj 
stating  in  what  Gregorian  years  it  begins  and  ends,  and  where^ 
abouts  in  each.  For  this  statement  coupled  with  the  dedft- 
ratory  rule,  enables  us  to  say  how  many  integer  yeuB  are  to 
be  reckoned  at  365,  and  how  many  at  366  days.  The  latter 
years  are  called  bissextiles,  or  leap-years,  and  the  snrpIuB  days 
thus  thrown  into  the  reckoning  are  called  intercalary  or  letg^ 
days. 

(918.)  If  the  Gregorian  rule,  as  above  stated,  had  always 
and  in  all  countries  been  known  and  followed,  notlung  would 
be  easier  than  to  reckon  the  number  of  days  elapsed  between 
the  present  time,  and  any  historical  recorded  event.  But  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  the  history  of  the  calendar,  with  refer- 
ence to  chronology,  or  to  the  calculation  of  ancient  obsex^ 
vations,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  dock,  gcnog  regolarij 
when  left  to  itself,  but  sometimes  forgotten  to  be  wound  np ; 
and  when  wound,  sometimes  set  forward,  sometimes  back- 
ward, cither  to  serve  particular  purposes  and  private  interest^ 
or  to  rectify  blunders  in  setting.  Such,  at  least,  vppeaxB  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Roman  calendar,  in  which  our  own 
originates,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Julius  Cesar, 
when  the  lunar  year  of  13  months,  or  355  days,  was  augmented 
at  pleasure  to  correspond  to  the  solar,  by  which  the  seasons  are 
determined,  by  the  arbitrary  intercalations  of  the  priestsi,  And 
the  usurpations  of  the  decemvirs  and  other  ouigistrates^  till 
the  confusion  became  inextricable.  To  Julius  Caosar,  assisted 
by  Sosigenes,  an  eminent  Alexandrian  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  we  owe  the  neat  contrivance  of  the  two  yean 
of  3Gj  and  366  days,  and  the  insertion  of  one  bissextile  after 
three  common  years.  This  important  change  took  place  in 
the  45th  year  before  Christ,  which  he  ordered  to  commence 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  beiny  the  day  of  the  new  nuwm  tmaie- 
diately  foUowimj  the  winter  solstice  of  the  year  before.    We  may 
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judge  of  the  state  into  which  the  reckoning  of  time  had  fallen^ 
by  the  fact,  that  to  introduce  the  new  system  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enact  that  the  previous  year,  46  B.  c,  should  consist 
of  445  days,  a  circumstance  which  obtained  for  it  the  epthet 
of  "  the  year  of  confusion." 

(919.)  Had  CsBsar  lived  to  carry  out  into  practical  effect, 
as  Chief  Pontiff,  his  own  reformation,  an  inoonvenience 
would  have  been  avoided,  which  at  the  veiy  outset  threw 
the  whole  matter  into  confusion.  The  words  of  his  edict, 
establishing  the  Julian  system  have  not  been  handed  down 
to  u8^  but  it  is  probable  that  they  contained  some  expression 
e(iuivalent  to  ^^  every  fourth  year,"  which  the  priests  misin- 
terpreting after  his  death  to  mean  (according  to  the  sacerdotal 
system  of  numeration)  as  counting  the  leap  year  newly  elapsed 
as  No.  1.  of  the  four,  intercalated  every  third  instead  of  every 
4th  year.  This  erroneous  practice  continued  during  36  years, 
in  which  therefore  12  instead  of  9  days  were  intercalated, 
«ind  an  error  of  three  days  produced;  to  rectify  which^ 
Augustus  ordered  the  suspension  of  all  intercalation  during 
three  complete  quadriennia, — thus  restoring,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed his  intention  to  have  bc^n,  the  Julian  dates  for  the 
future,  and  re-establishing  the  Julian  system,  which  was 
never  afterwards  vitiated  by  any  error,  till  the  epoch  when 
lis  own  inherent  defects  gave  occasion  to  the  Otregomo, 
reformation.  According  to  the  Augustan  reform  the  years 
A.u.c.  761,  765,  769,  &a,  which  we  now  call  A.D.  8,  12, 
16,  &c.,  are  leap  years.  And  starting  from  thie  as  a  certain 
fact,  (for  the  statements  of  the  transaction  by  clawsical  authors 
are  not  so  precise  as  to  leave  absolutely  no  dambt  as  to  the 
previous  intermediate  years,)  astronomers  and  chronologists 
have  2^eed  to  reckon  backwards  in  unbroken  suooession  on 
this  principle,  and  thus  to  carry  the  Julian  chronology  into 
past  time,  as  if  it  had  never  suffered  such  intermption,  and 
as  if  it  were  certain  (which  it  is  not,  though  we  conceive 
the  balance  of  probabilities  to  indme  that  way  *)  that  Cnsar^ 

•  With  Scaliger,  Idder,  and  aU  the  bett  antiioritica.  Ttt  il  hM  bMB  wgacd 
that  Caesar  would  naturally  begin  hia  fint  fmdrkmmSmm  with  thrM  Ofdinarjr 
>i>urs,  deferring  the  rectification  of  their  aeaimuliled  errof  to  th«  iMirth,  bj 
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by  way  of  seciiring  the  intercalation  as  a  matter  of  preoedentt 
made  his  initial  year  45  B.  c.  a  leap  year.  Wheneyer,  tliere- 
fore^  in  the  relation  of  any  event,  eidier  in  andent  histoiys  or 
in  modem,  previous  to  the  change  of  0tyle»  the  time  is  speci- 
fied in  our  modem  nomenclature,  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  been  identified  with  the  aasigiied  date  bj 
threading  the  mazes  (often  very  tangled  and  obscmne  ones)  of 
special  and  national  chronology,  and  referring  the  day  of  its 
occurrence  to  its  place  in  the  Julian  system  so  interpreieJL 

(920.)  Difierent  nations  in  different  ages  of  the  world  have 
of  course  reckoned  their  time  in  difierent  waya^  and  finom 
difierent  epochs,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  eon- 
venience  that  astronomers  and  chronologists  (as  they  bftTO 
agreed  on  the  uniform  adoption  of  the  Julian  system  of  yean 
and  months)  should  also  agree  on  an  epoch  antecedent  to 
them  all,  to  which,  as  to  a  fixed  point  in  time,  the  whole  list 
of  chronological  eras  can  be  difierentially  referred.  Such  an 
epoch  is  the  noon  of  the  1st  of  January,  B.C.  4713,  wluch  is 
called  the  e[x)ch  of  the  Julian  period,  a  cycle  of  7980  Jolian 
years,  to  understand  the  origin  of  which,  we  most  explain 
that  of  three  subordinate  cycles,  from  whose  combination  it 
takes  its  rise,  by  the  multiplication  together  of  the  nnmben 
of  years  severally  contained  in  them,  viz:  —  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  cycles,  and  that  of  the  indictions. 

(921.)  The  Solar  cycle  consists  of  28  Julian  years,  after 
the  lapse  of  which  the  same  days  of  the  week  on  the  Julian 
system  would  always  return  to  the  same  days  of  each  month 
tliroughout  the  year.  For  four  such  years  consisting  of  1461 
days,  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  7,  it  is  evident  that  the  least 
number  of  years  which  will  fulfil  this  condition  must  be 
seven  times  that  interval,  or  28  years.  The  place  in  this 
cycle  for  any  year  A.D.,  as  1849,  is  found  by  adding  9  to  the 
year,  and  dividing  by  28.  The  remwider  is  the  number 
sought,  0  being  counted  as  28. 

inserting  Mere  the  intercalary  day.  For  the  correction  of  Ronum  dates  dnrii^ 
tlic  fifty-two  years  between  the  Julian  and  Augustan  refonnatioos,  tea  Iddcr, 
**  Ilaiidbuch  dor  MathcuiatiNchen  und  Tecbnischen  Chronologic^**  which  w  tak« 
f  )r  our  guide  throughout  this  chapter. 
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(922.)  The  Lunar  cyde  consiBts  of  19  yean  or  235  luna- 
tions, which  differ  from  19  Julian  years  of  365^  days  only 
by  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that,  supposing  die  new 
moon  to  happen  on  the  first  of  January^  in  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle,  it  will  happen  on  that  day  (or  within  a  very  short 
time  of  its  beginning  or  ending)  again  after  a  lapse  of  19 
years,  and  almost  certainly  on  that  day,  and  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
such  cycles,  or  76  years;  and  all  the  new  moons  in  the 
interval  will  run  on  the  same  days  of  the  month  as  in  the 
preceding  cyde.  This  period  of  19  years  is  sometimes 
called  the  Metonic  cycle,  from  its  discoverer  Meton,  an  Athe- 
nian mathematician,  a  discovery  duly  appretiated  by  his 
countrymen,  as  ensuring  tiie  coirespondence  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  years,  the  former  of  which  was  followed  by 
the  Greeks.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  him  for  this 
discovery,  a  circumstance  very  expressive  of  the  annoyance 
which  a  lunar  year  of  necessity  inflicts  on  a  dvilized  people, 
to  whom  a  regular  and  simple  calendar  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  life.  The  cycle  of  76  years,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  Metonic  cyde,  was  first  proposed  by  Callippus, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Callippic  cyde.  To  &id  the  place 
of  a  given  year  in  the  lunar  cyde,  (or  as  it  is  called  the 
Golden  Number,)  add  1  to  the  number  of  the  year  A.D.,  and 
divide  by  19,  the  remainder  (or  19  if  ezactiy  diviabl^)  is 
the  Golden  Number. 

(923.)  The  cyde  of  the  indictions  is  a  period  of  15  yearn 
used  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  the  fiscal  organization  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  Constantine  and  his  suooessors, 
nnd  thence  introduced  into  l^al  dates,  as  the  Golden  Num- 
ber, serving  to  determine  Easter,  was  into  ecdeoastical  ones. 
To  find  the  place  of  a  year  in  the  indiction  cyde,  add  3  and 
divide  by  15.  The  remainder  (or  15  if  0  remain)  is  the 
number  of  the  indictional  year. 

(924.)  If  we  multiply  together  the  numbers  28,  19^  and 
15,  we  get  7980,  and^  therefore,  a  period  or  cyde  of  7980 
years  will  bring  roimd  the  years  of  the  three  cydeB  again  in 
the  same  order,  so  that  each  year  shall  hold  the  aame  place  in 
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all  the  three  cycles  as  the  corresponding  year  in  tbe  foregohig 
period.  As  none  of  the  three  numbers  in  questioii  hftTe  mnj 
common  factor,  it  is  evident  that  no  two  yean  in  the  aune 
compound  period  can  agree  in  all  the  three  particnlan:  ao 
that  to  specify  the  numbers  of  a  year  in  each  of  these  cycles 
is,  in  fact,  to  specify  the  year,  if  within  that  long  period ; 
which  embraces  the  entire  of  authentic  chronology.  The 
period  thus  arising  of  7980  Julian  years,  is  called  thie  Julkm 
period,  and  it  has  been  foiud  so  useful,  that  the  most  com* 
pctent  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that,  throi^^ 
its  employment,  light  and  order  were  first  introduced  into 
chronolc^.*  We  owe  its  invention  or  revival  to  Joseph 
Scaliger,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  the  Greeks  of 
ConstantiDopIe.  The  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period^ 
or  that  of  which  the  number  in  each  of  the  three  suboidliuite 
cycles  is  1,  was  the  year  4713  B.C.,  and  the  noon  of  the 
Ist  of  January  of  that  year,  for  the  meridian  of  Alexandria 
is  the  chronological  epoch,  to  which  all  historical  ens  ere 
most  readily  and  intelligibly  referred,  by  computing  the 
number  of  integer  days  intervening  between  that  epoch  end 
the  noon  (for  Alexandria)  of  the  day,  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  the  first  of  the  particular  era  in  question.  The  meridian 
of  Alexandria  is  chosen  as  that  to  which  Ptolemy  refers  the 
commencement  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the  basis  of  all  his 
calculations. 

(925.)  Given  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  those  of  the 
subordinate  cycles  are  easily  determined  as  above.  CoH" 
vcrsely,  given  the  years  of  the  solar  and  lunar  cydes,  and  of 
the  indiction,  to  determine  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
proceed  as  follows :  —  Multiply  the  number  of  the  year  in 
the  soUur  cycle  by  4845,  in  the  lunar  by  4200,  and  in  the 
Cycle  of  the  Indictions  by  6916,  divide  the  sum  of  the  pn^ 
ducts  by  7980,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  Julian 
IMjriod  sought. 

(926.)  The  following  table  contains  these  intervals  f<w 
some  of  the  more  important  historical  eras:  — 

*  Idcler,  Ilandbuch,  &c.  vuL  L  p.  77. 
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Intcrvalt  in  Days  between  the  Cammeneemeni  of  Ou  Julian 
Period^  and  that  of  some  other  remarkable  chronological 
and  astronomical  Eras. 


First  Dsy 

Chnmoloflcal 
DMlgnmtkm 

CorrentTear 

Names  by  which  the  Era  to  asaallj  dted. 

Cttrmt  of 

of  the  Julian 

Inlertal 

thaBra. 

ofthaTssr. 

Period. 

Days. 

JmUoh  Epocht, 

jMHanlhUn. 

Julian  period          .        •        •        . 

Jan.  1. 

■0.4713 

1 

0 

Creation  of  the  world  (Usher) 

(Jan.  1.) 

4004 

710 

258,963 

Era  of  the    Deluge    (AboulfaMnn 

Feb.  18. 

3109 

1619 

588,466 

Kuschiar) 

Ditto  Vulgar  Computation 

(Jan.  L) 

2348 

2366 

863/117 

Era  of  Abraham  (Stt  H.  Kicbolai) 

Oct.  1. 

2015 

2699 

985,718 

Destruction  of  Troy,    (ditto) 

July  13. 

1184 

3530 

1,289,160 

Dedication  of  Solomon*8  Temple 

(May  L) 

1015 

3699 

1,350,815 

Ol>'mi)iad8  (mean  epoch  in  general 

use) 
Building  of  Rome  (Varronian  epoch, 

u.  c.) 
Era  of  Nabonassar           ... 

July  1. 

776 

3938 

1,438,171 

April  2S. 

753 

3961 

1,446,502 

Feb.  26. 

747 

3967 

1,448,638 

Metonic  cycle  ( Astronomical  epoch) 

July  15. 

432 

4289 

1,563,831 

Callippic  cycle    Do.  (Biot) 

June  28. 

330 

4384 

1,599,608 

Philippic  era,  or  era  of  Philip  Aridsua 

Not.  12. 

324 

4390 

1,603,398 

Era  uf  the  Seleucidas       ... 

Oct  1. 

312 

4409 

1/»07,7S9 

Casarean  era  of  Antioch 

Sept  1. 

49 

4665 

1,703,770 

Julian  reformation  of  the  Calendar  - 

Jan.  1. 

45 

4669 

1,704^87 

Spanish  era    ..... 

Jan.  1. 

38 

4676 

1,707,544 

Actian  era  in  Rome         -         .         - 

Jan.  1. 

30 

4684 

1,710,466 

Actian  era  of  Alexandria 

Aug.  29. 

30 

4684 

1,710^706 

Vulgar  or  Dionysian  era 

Jan.  1. 

an.     1 

4714 

1,721,424 

Era  of  Diocletian             ... 

Aug.  S9. 

284 

4997 

1325,030 

Ilejira    (astronomical    epoch,    new 

July  15. 

622 

5335 

l,948»439 

moon) 

Era  of  Yezdegird  .... 

June  16. 

632 

5345 

1,952,063 

Gelala^an  era  (Sir  H.  Nicholas) 

March  14. 

1079 

5799 

8,115,285 

Last    day  of  Old    Style  (Catholic 

Oct  4. 

1582 

6995 

2,299,160 

nations) 

Last  day  of  Old  Style  in  EngUind   - 

Sept  8. 

1758 

64615 

8;861,291 

Gregorietn  Epochs. 

DaiM. 

New  Style  in  Catholic  nations 

Oct  15. 

1589 

6995 

9,999,161 

Ditto       in  England  .         .        • 

Sept  14. 

1759 

6465 

2,361,922 

Commencement  of  the  1 9th  century. 

Jan.  I. 

1801 

6514 

9378,862 

Epoch  of  Bode*s  catalogue  of  ctars 

Epoch  of  the  catalogue  of  stars  of  the 

Jan.  1. 

1830 

6543 

9339,454 

R.  Astronomical  Society 

Epoch  of  the  catalogue  of  the  British 

Jan.  1. 

1850 

6563 

9396,759 

Association 

1 

N.  B.  The  civil  epochs  of  the  Metonio  cyda,  and  the  H^ira,  ars  ssdi  oiMday 
later  than  the  astronomical,  the  latter  bein^  th*  epoefas  ef  tbi  absoliito  asv 
vKHmty  the  former  thoae  of  the  earliest  possible  visibility  of  the  luatr  erascspi 
in  a  tropical  sky.  M.  Biot  has  shown  that  the  aolstiee  sod  urnm  mooo  not 
only  coincided  on  the  day  here  set  down  as  the  rionwsnwiimm  of  th«  GUfip|H0 
cycle,  but  that,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  a  han  possihUity  ^aimmi  at  atebig  tb* 
crescent  moon  at  Athens  within  thai  dag,  mhomtifnm  wskMfkt  Is  miMfkL 
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(927.)  The  determination  of  the  exact  interval  between 
any  two  ^ven  dates,  is  a  matter  of  such  importance»  and, 
unless  methodically  performed,  is  so  very  liaUe  to  enroFy  that 
the  following  rules  will  not  be  found  out  of  place.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  generally,  that  a  date, 
whether  of  a  day  or  year,  always  expresses  the  day  or  year 
current  and  not  elapsed,  and  that  the  designation  of  a  year 
by  A.  D.  or  B.  c.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  that  year, 
and  not  as  a  mere  number  uninterruptedfy  deiignaiing  the 
place  of  the  year  in  the  scale  of  time.  Thus^  in  the  date, 
Jan.  5.  B.  c.  1,  Jan.  6  does  not  mean  that  5  days  of  Ja- 
nuary in  the  year  in  question  have  elapsed,  but  that  4 
have  elapsed,  and  the  5th  is  current  And  the  B.G.  1,  in- 
dicates that  the  first  day  of  the  year  so  named,  (the  first  year 
current  before  Christ,)  preceded  the  first  day  of  the  vidgar 
era  by  one  year.  The  scale  of  a.  d.  and  B.  c.  is  not  continuooi^ 
the  year  0  in  both  being  wanting;  so  that  (supposing  the 
vulgar  reckoning  correct)  our  Saviour  was  bom  in  the 
year  B.C.  1. 

(928.)  To  find  the  year  current  of  the  Julian  period,  (x  p.) 
corresponding  to  any  given  year  current  B.  C.  or  A.  D,  If  B.  &, 
subtract  the  number  of  the  year  from  4714  :  if  A.  D.,  add  its 
number  to  4713.     For  examples,  see  the  foregoing  table. 

(929.)  To  find  the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period  eor^ 
responding  to  any  given  date.  Old  Style.  Convert  the  year  B.  c 
or  A.  D.  into  the  corresponding  year  j.  p.  as  above.  Subtract 
1  and  divide  the  number  so  diminished  by  4,  and  call  Q  the 
integer  quotient,  and  B  the  remainder.  Then  will  Q  be 
the  number  of  entire  quadriennia  of  1461  days  each,  and  B 
the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is  always  a  kap^yeoTm 
Convert  Q  into  days  by  the  help  of  the  first  of  the  annexed 
tables,  and  R  by  the  second,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  interval 
between  the  Julian  epoch,  and  the  commencement,  Jan.  1. 
of  the  year.  Then  find  the  days  intervening  between  the 
beginning  of  Jan.  1.,  and  that  of  the  date-day  by  the  third 
table,  using  the  column  for  a  leap-year,  where  R=0»  and 
that  for  a  common  year  when  B  is  1,  2,  or  3.  Add  the  daya 
so  found  to  those  in  Q  +  B,  and  the  Bum  will  be  the  daya 
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elapsed  of  the  Julian  period,  the  number  of  which  increased 
by  1  gives  the  day  current. 


Tablb  1.  Haltiplet  of  1461,  the  daji  in  a 
Julian  Quadriemm'wm* 


1 
8 
3 


1461 
2922 
4383 


4 
5 
6 


5844 
7305 
8766 


7 
8 
9 


10227 
11688 
13149 


Tabu  9.  Dmji  In 

Besldunl  yean. 

0 

0 

1 

366 

2 

731 

S 

1096 

Table  3. — Days  elapaed  from  Jan.  !•  to  th«  Itt  of  each  Month. 


In  a  common 

Inale^ 

In  acotnnion 

Inale^ 

Year. 

Tear. 

Year. 

Yew/ 

Jan.  1. 

0 

0 

July  1.       - 

181 

182 

Feb.  1. 

31 

31 

Aug.  1.      - 

212 

213 

March  1.    - 

59 

60 

Sept.  I.      - 

243 

244 

AprU  1.      -j 

90 

91 

Oct  1. 

273 

274 

May  1. 

120 

121 

Not.  1. 

304 

305 

June  1. 

151 

152 

Dee.  1. 

334 

335 

Example. — What  is  the  current  day  of  the  Julian  period 
corresponding  to  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  in  England,  on 
Sept.  2.,  A.D.  1752. 


1752 

1000                 lASlfiOO 

4713 

600                   876»0OO 

6465  year  current 
1 

10                     14^10 
6                       8,766 

R-0                             0 

4)6464  yean  elapied. 

Jan.  1.  to  Sept  1.                  944 

Q»1616'l 
R-       OJ 

8&pU  1.  to  Sept  8.                      1 

2,361.221  dftyi 

CoRcnt  day  the  2,d61.222<. 

(930.)  To  find  the  same  for  any  given  date,  New  Style. 
Proceed  as  above,  considering  the  date  as  a  Julian  date,  and 
disregarding  the  change  of  style.     Then  fiom  the  resulting 

days^  subtract  as  follows:  — 


For  any  date  of  New  Style,  antecedent  to  March  1.  a.  i 
After  Feb.  28.  1700  and  before  March  1.  Jun.  1800  - 
1800  n  n  1900- 

1900  »  n  «00. 


1700    •  lOdaya. 

•  11  dayiu 

•  12  daya. 

•  ISdayiyftcii 


(931.)  To  find  the  interval  behoeen  any  two  datee^  whether 
of  Old  or  New  Style,  or  one  ofone,andone  of  the  other.    Find 
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the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period  oorresponding  to  eadi 
date,  and  their  difiercnce  is  the  interval  required.  If  the 
dates  contain  hours^  minutes,  and  seconds,  they  must  be 
annexed  to  their  respective  days  current,  and  the  eubtractkHi 
performed  as  usual. 

(932.)  The  Julian  rule  made  every  fourth  year,  without 
exception,  a  bissextile.     This  is,  in  fact,  an  over-coiroction ; 
it  supposes  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  to   be   365^', 
which  is  too  great,  and  thereby  induces  an  error  of  7  daye  in 
900  years,  as  will  easily  appear  on  triaL     Accordingly,  so 
early  as  the  year  1414,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  the 
equinoxes  were  gradually  creeping  away  fi:t>m  the  2  let  of 
March  and  September,  where  they  ought  to  have  always 
fcillcn  had  the  Julian  year  been  exact,  and  happening  (ai  it 
appeared)  too  early.     The  necessity  of  a  fresh  and  eflectual 
reform  in  the  calendar  was  from  that  time  continually  urged, 
and  at  length  admitted.     The  change  (which  took   ]^Mee 
under  the  popedom  of  Gregory   XIII.)  conuated   in   the 
omission  of  ten*  nominal  days  after  the 4th  of  October,  1582, 
(so  that  the  next  day  was  called  the  15th,  and  not  the  5th,) 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  rule  already  ezpliuned  for  fiitue 
regulation.      The  change  was  adopted  immediately   in  all 
catholic  countries;  but  more  slowly  in  protestant.    In  England, 
"  the  change  of  style,"  as  it  was  called,  took  place  after  the 
2d  of  September,  1752,  eleven  nominal  days  being  then 
struck  out ;  so  that,  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  being  the  2d, 
the  first  of  New  Style  (tlie  next  day)  was  called  the  14th, 
instead  of  the  3d.     The  same  legislative  enactment  whidi 
established  the  Gregorian  year  in  England  in  1752,  shortened 
the  preceding  year,  1751,  by  a  full  quarter.     Previooa  to 
tlmt  time,  the  year  was  held  to  b^n  with  the  25th  Maicfa, 
and  the  year  a.  D.  1751  did  so  accordingly ;  but  that  year 
was  not  sufiered  to  run  out,  but  was  supplanted  on  the  lat 
January  by  the  year   1752,  which  it  was  enacted  afaouU 
commence  on  that  day,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  year. 
Budsia  is  now  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Old 
Style  b  still  adhered  to,  and  (another  secular  year  having 

•  Sec  note  at  the  ciul  of  this  cliapter,  p.  644. 
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elapsed)  the  difference  between  the  European  and  Buaeian 
dates  amounts,  at  present,  to  12  days. 

(933.)  It  is  fortunate  for  astronomy  that  the  confusion  of 
dates,  and  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  which  historical 
statements  too  often  exhibit,  when  confix)nted  with  the  best 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  reckonings  of  time, 
afTect  recorded  observations  but  little.  An  astronomical 
observation,  of  any  striking  and  well-marked  phsnomenon^ 
carries  with  it,  in  most  cases,  abundant  means  of  recovering 
its  exact  date,  when  any  tolerable  approximation  is  af- 
forded to  it  by  chronological  records;  and,  so  £ar  from 
being  abjectly  dependent  on  the  obscure  and  often  contra- 
dictory dates,  which  the  comparison  of  ancient  authorities 
indicates,  is  often  itself  the  surest  and  most  convincing 
evidence  on  which  a  chronological  epoch  can  be  brought  to 
rest.  Bcmarkable  eclipses,  for  instance,  now  that  the  lunar 
theory  is  thoroughly  understood,  can  be  calculated  back  for 
several  thousands  of  years,  without  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking the  day  of  their  occurrence.  And,  whenever  any 
such  eclipse  is  so  interwoven  with  the  account  given  by  an 
ancient  author  of  some  historical  event,  as  to  indicate  pre- 
cisely the  interval  of  time  between  the  eclipse  and  the  event, 
and  at  the  same  time  completely  to  identify  the  eolqpse,  that 
date  is  recovered  and  fixed  for  ever.* 

(934.)  The  days  thus  parcelled  out  into  years,  the  next 
step  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  time  is  to  secure  the  identifi- 
cation of  each  day,  by  imposing  on  it  a  name  universally 
known  and  employed  Since,  however,  the  days  of  a  whole 
year  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  loading  the  memorj  with 
distinct  names  for  each,  all  nations  have  felt  the  neoeanty  of 
breaking  them  down  into  parcels  of  a  more  moderate  extent ; 
giving  names  to  each  of  these  parcels^  and  particulaiiang  the 
days  in  each  by  numbers,  or  by  some  especial  indication. 
The  lunar  month  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances; 
and  some  nations  have,  in  fiict,  preferred  a  lunar  to  a  aohur 

*  Sec  the  remarkable  calculations  of  Mr.  Bailj  rdadve  to  the  odcbratad 
solar  eclipse  which  put  an  end  to  the  battle  between  tiie  kiiigi  of  Madu  and 
Lydia,  a.  c.  610.  Sept.  Sa     Pha  TnaM,  d.  SSa 
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chronology  altogether,  as  the  Turks  and  Jews  continue  to  do 
to  this  day,  making  the  year  consist  of  12  lunar  numths,  or 
354  days.  Our  own  division  into  twelve  unequal  montbs  u 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  often  productive  of  confuuon,  owing 
to  the  equivoque  between  the  lunar  and  calendar  month.* 
The  intercalary  day  naturally  attaches  itself  to  Februaiy  as 
the  shortest. 

(935.)  Astronomical  time,  reckons  from  the  noon  of  the 
current  day ;  civil  from  the  preceding  midnight,  so  that  the 
two  dates  coincide  only  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  astrono- 
mical, and  the  later  of  the  civil  day.  This  is  an  inconyenience 
wliich  might  be  remedied  by  shifting  the  astronomical  epoch  to 
coincidence  with  the  civil.  There  is,  however,  another  inocMi* 
venience,  and  a  very  serious  one,  to  which  both  are  liable,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  the  day  itself,  which  is  a  local  phaenoine* 
non,  and  commences  at  different  instants  of  absolute  tim^ 
under  different  meridians,  whether  we  reckon  from  noon, 
midnight,  sunrise,  or  sunset  In  consequence,  all  astronomical 
observations  require  in  addition  to  their  date,  to  render  them 
comparable  with  each  other,  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  from  some  meridian,  commonly  respected  by  all 
astronomers.  For  geographical  longitudes,  the  Isle  ol 
Ferroe  has  been  chosen  by  some  as  a  common  meridian, 
indifferent  (and  on  that  very  account  offensive)  to  all  nationsL 
Were  astronomers  to  follow  such  an  example,  they  would 
probably  fix  upon  Alexandria,  as  that  to  which  PtoIemy*8  ob- 
servations and  computations  were  reduced,  and  as  claiming 
on  that  account  the  respect  of  all  while  offending  the  national 
egotism  of  none.  But  even  this  will  not  meet  the  whole 
difficulty.  It  will  still  remain  doubtful,  on  a  meri^an  180^ 
remote  from  that  of  Alexandria,  what  day  is  intended  by  any 
given  date.  Do  what  we  will,  when  it  is  Monday  the  lot  of 
January,  1849,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be  Sunday 
the  31st  of  December,  1848,  in  another,  so  long  as  time  is 
reckoned  by  local  hours.     This  equivoque,  and  die 


*  *<  A  month  in  law  in  a  lunar  month   or   twenty-eight   dajt,  f  1!)  vnl 
otherwise  expresiwd.** — Biarhtotie^  lu  chap.  9.f  **  a  lease  for  twelve  wM«ft^he  is 

only  for  forty-ciglit  wi-cks."  /hhi. 
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of  specifying  the  geographical  locality  as  an  element  of  the 
date,  can  only  be  got  over  by  a  reckoning  of  time  which 
refers  itself  to  some  event,  real  or  imaginary,  common  to 
all  the  globe.  Such  an  event  is  the  passage  of  the  sun 
through  the  vernal  equinox,  or  rather  the  passage  of  an 
imaginary  sun,  supposed  to  move  with  perfect  equality, 
through  a  vernal  equinox  supposed  free  &om  the  inequalities 
of  nutation,  and  receding  upon  the  ecliptic  with  perfect  uni- 
formity. The  actual  equinox  is  variable,  not  only  by  the 
effect  of  nutation,  but  by  that  of  the  inequality  of  precession 
resulting  from  the  change  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  due  to 
planetary  perturbation.  Both  variations  are,  however,  pe- 
riodical, the  one,  in  the  short  period  of  19  years,  the  other, 
in  a  period  of  enormous  length,  hitherto  uncalculated,  and 
whose  maximum  of  fluctuation  is  also  unknown.  This  would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  render  impracticable  the  attempt  to 
obtain  from,  the  sun's  motion  any  rigorously  uniform  measure 
of  time.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  satisfy  us  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  solar  tables,  by  which  the  apparent 
place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  represented  with  almost 
absolute  precision  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
are  constructed  upon  the  supposition  that  a  certain  angle, 
which  is  called  ^^  the  sun's  mean  longitude,"  (and  which  is 
in  effect  the  sum  of  the  mean  sidereal  motion  df  the  sun,  plus 
the  mean  sidereal  motion  of  the  equinox  in  the  oppoate 
direction,  as  near  as  it  can  be  obtained  frmn  the  accumulated 
observations  of  twenty -five  centuries,)  increases  with  rigorouR 
uniformity  as  time  advances.  The  conversion  of  this  mean 
longitude  into  time  at  the  rate  of  360^  to  the  mean  tropica] 
year,  (such  as  the  tables  assume  it,)  will  therefore  give  us 
both  the  unit  of  time,  and  the  uniform  measure  of  its  lapse 
which  we  seek.  It  will  also  furnish  us  with  an  epoch,  not 
indeed  marked  by  any  real  event,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  positively  fixed,  being  connected,  through  the  medium 
of  the  tables,  with  every  ungle  observation  of  the  sun  on 
which  they  have  been  constructed  and  with  which  compaied. 
(936.)  Such  is  the  amplest  abstract  conception  of  equi- 
noctial time.     It  is  the  mean  longitude  of  the  son  df  MtMm 

TT 
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same  intervaL  Thus,  between  the  mean  equinozeB  of  1828 
and  1829,  the  difierenoe  between  equinoctial  and  Greenwich 
time  is  0^-956261  or  0^  22^  67*  0^-95,  which  expresses  the 
equinoctial  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second,  oorresponding  to 
mean  noon  at  Greenwich  on  March  23.  1828,  and  for  the 
noons  of  the  24ih,  25th,  &c.,  we  haTe  onlj  to  substitute  Id, 
2d,  &c  for  0^,  ret«ning  the  same  decimals  o£  a  day,  or  the 
same  hours,  minutes,  &c,  xxp  to  and  including  Much  22. 
1829.  Between  Greenwich  noon  of  the  22d  and  23d  of 
March,  1829,  the  1828th  equinoctial  year  terminates,  and 
the  1829th  commences,  lliis  happens  at  0^286003,  or  at 
6^  51™  50**66  Greenwich  mean  time,  after  which  hour,  and 
until  the  next  noon,  the  Greenwich  hour  added  to  equinoctial 
time  364<>-956261  will  amount  to  more  than  365*242264,  % 
complete  year,  which  has  iherefore  to  be  subtracted  to  get 
the  equinoctial  date  in  the  next  year,  oonesponding  to  the 
Greenwich  time.  For  example,  at  12^  (P  0^  Greenwich 
mean  time,  or  (^'500000,  the  equinoctial  time  will  be 
364-956261 +0-500000=:365*456261,  which  being  greater 
than  365*242264,  shows  that  the  equinoctial  year  current  has 
changed^  and  the  latter  number  being  subtracted,  we  get 
0^*213977  for  the  equinoctial  time  of  the  1829th  year  current 
corresponding  to  March  22.,  12^  Ghreenwich  mean  time. 

(939.)  Having,  therefore,  the  firactaonal  part  of  a  day 
for  any  one  year  expressing  the  equinoctial  hour,  &c.,  at  the 
mean  noon  of  any  given  phce,  that  for  succeeJUng  yean  will 
be  had  by  subtracting  0^*242264,  and  its  multiples^  fiom  such 
fractional  part  (increased  if  necessary  by  unity)^  and  for  pre- 
ceding years  by  adding  them.  Thus,  lumng  found  0*19852f 
for  the  fractional  part  for  1827,  we  find  for  the  firactionat 
parts  for  succeeding  years  up  to  1853  as  follows^ :  — - 

*  These  numbers  diffier  from  thoee  in  tbt  NauliMl  Ahnanaefc,  mad  vmd 
require  to  be  tubetitutcd  lor  them,  to  eerry  out  tho  idea  of  oqniiMWiriel  tim*  m 
mbove  laid  down.  In  the  yenn  18S8— ISSS,  the  bte  amiBem  editor  of  tlMt 
work  used  an  equinox  slightly  dillkring  from  that  of  IMMHbt%  wiiieh  mooubU 
for  the  difference  in  those  yean.  In  I8S4,  b  would  app«r  Ant  n  devktion 
both  from  the  principle  of  the  text  and  from  tho  pwtiooe  pneCiM  of  that  apha 
raeris  took  place,  in  dcnTioff  tha  fraction  fiw  1894  fraa  that  §K  ISSS^  vlOdi  haa 
been  ever  sinee  pcrpctnated.  It  eonairted  in  inJaiitiM  tha  imhi  loi^taida  af 
DeUmbre'h  tables,  and  adopdag  BaMaTb  oomatioa  afttal 
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1828 

•956261 

1835 

•260413 

1842 

-564565 

1848 

•110961 

1829 

•713997 

1836 

•018149 

1843 

•SSS901 

1849 

-068717 

1830 

•471733 

1837 

•775885 

1844 

•080037 

1850 

^686458 

,1831 

•229469 

1838 

•533621 

1845 

•8S777S 

1851 

-384189 

1832 

•987205 

1839 

•291357 

1846 

•595509 

I85S 

•141995 

1833 

•744941 

1840 

•049093 

1847 

•353S45 

1858 

•699661 

1834 

•502677 

1841 

•806829 

of  this  alteration  was  to  insert  S">  3" -68  of  pwrtfy  imagimof  tSmt,  lujw— i  tha 
end  of  the  equinoctial  year  1833  and  the  beginning  of  1834^  or*  in  ollnr  watdl^ 
to  make  the  interval  between  the  noons  of  March  22.  and  93. 1884,  94^  S^  9*^ 
when  reckoned  by  equinoctial  time.  In  1835,  and  in  all  aobiequiit  f*i%  k 
further  departure  from  the  principle  of  the  text  took  place  by  snlMtitatiiig  BeHrili 
tropical  year  of  365*2422 175^  for  Delambre*s.  Thus  the  vhoU  ml^Mt  hs 
fallen  into  confusion. 

[Note  on  Art,  932. 

The  reformation  of  Gregory  was,  after  all,  incomplete.  InitaBd  of  10  &m 
he  ought  to  have  omitted  12.  The  interval  iVom  Jan.  1.  a.  n.  1*  to  Jan.  1*  A.iL 
1582,  reckoned  as  Julian  years,  is  577460  days,  and  as  tropieal,  577448*  with 
an  error  not  exceeding  G^'Ol,  the  difference  being  18  days,  whose  omaam 
would  have  completely  restored  the  Julian  epoch.  But  Gieguf  j  "Trnmrfil  te 
his  fixed  point  of  departure,  not  that  epoch,  but  one  later  by  394  jcv%  v^ 
Jan.  1 .  ▲.  D.  325,  the  year  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  asaunung  wliialip*  Aa  fit 
ference  of  the  two  reckonings  u  9^*505,  or,  to  the  pearest  iraola 
days.] 
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Note, — The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Man,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  those  given  by  the  late  F.  Baily,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Astro- 
nomical Tables  and  Formulae,**  and  are  the  same  with  those  which  form  the  basis 
of  Delambre*s  tables,  embodying  the  formulae  of  Laplace.  The  elements  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune  can  only  be  regarded  as  proviuonal ;  those  of  the  former 
re({uiring  considerable  corrections,  necessitated  by  the  diacorery  of  Neptune,  but 
which,  not  being  yet  Bnally  ascertained,  by  reason  of  the  unoertainty  still  a^ 
tending  on  the  mass  and  elements  of  the  latter  planet,  it  was  thought  better  to 
leave  the  old  elements  untouched  than  to  give  an  imperfect  rectiBcation  of  them. 
The  masses  of  the  planets  are  those  most  recently  adopted  by  Encke  ( Ast.  Naehr. 
No.  443.),  on  mature  consideration  of  all  the  authorities,  that  of  Neptune  excepted, 
which  is  Prof.  Pierce's  determination  firom  Bond's  and  LasselPs  obsenration  of 
the  satellite  discovered  by  the  latter.     The  densities  are  Hansen's  (A.  N.  443.). 

The  elements  of  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  are  the  osculating  elements 
for  1850,  computed  by  Encke  (A.  N.  636.).  [Those  of  Flora  are  from  the 
computations  of  Brunnow  (A.N.  645.);  of  Victoria,  Villaroeauz  (A.N. 
741.);  of  Iris,  Schubers  (A.  N.  7da);  of  Metis,  Wolfers  (A.  N.  764.);  of 
Hel>e,  Luther  (A.  N.  721.);  of  Parthenope,  Galen  (A.  N.  757.);  of  Astraea, 
D*  Arrest  (A.  N.  626.) ;  of  Egeria,  D*  Arrest  (A.  N.  749.)  ;  of  Irene,  Vogel  and 
HUmkcr  (A.  N.  765.) ;  and  of  Hygeia,  Santini  (A.  N.  702.). 

Of  these  last-mentioned  small  planets,  Hygeia,  Parthenope,  and  Egeria 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Gasparis,  at  Naples,  on  April  12.  1849,  May  II. 
and  Nov.  2.  1850,  respectively;  Iris,  Flora,  Victoria,  and  Irene,  by  lir.  Hind, 
on  Aug.  13.  and  Oct.  18.  1847,  Sept.  13.  1850^  and  May  19.  1851,  respect- 
ively. The  elements  of  the  recently-discovered  small  planets  may  undeigo 
material  corrections  from  further  obttervation.  Irene  has  a  blue  colour  and  a 
fuint  nebulous  envelope.  The  orbits  of  Astrata  and  Hygeia  approach  at  one 
))oint  (their  common  node)  within  0<X)6  of  the  radius  of  the  earth'b  orbit.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  planets  themselTes  come  within  that  proximity  to 
each  other  (A.  N.  752.).  Victoria  and  Astrasa  are  subject  to  variations  of  bright- 
ness, which  indicate  rotations  on  their  axes,  and  dark  iqiots  (A.  N.  760L). 
D' Arrest  (A.  N.  752. )  remarks  that  a  relation  subsists  between  the  exccotrieitiM 
of  the  orbits  of  the  small  planets,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  in  which  tbej 
lie  to  the  sun*s  equator,  the  more  exoentric  orbits  being  the  more  inclineo. 
While  these  sheets  pass  through  the  presi^  another,  yet  unnamed,  is  ■nnoiimtd 
by  M.  de  Gasparis.] 

in. 

Synoptic  Table  of  the  Elements  or  the  Orbits 
OF  THE  Satellites,  so  pab  as  thet  abb  kkowk;* 


1.  Tbi  Moov. 

Mean  distance  from  earth    - 

Mean  sidereal  revolution 

JVIcan  synodical  ditto. 

Excentricity  of  orbit 

Mean  revolution  of  nodes    - 

Mean  revolution  of  apc^ee  - 

Mean  longitude  of  node  at  epoch     - 

Mean  longitude  of  perigee  at  do.     • 

Mean  inclination  of  orbit     - 

Mean  longitude  of  moon  at  epoch    - 

Mass,  that  of  earth  being  1, 

Diameter  in  miles  .  -  - 

Density,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  - 

*  The   distances  are  expressed  in  equatorial  ndii  of  tbt 
epoch  is  Jan.  1.  1801,  unless  otherwise  eipriid.     Tbc 

prcbscd  in  mean  solar  days. 


59*1^0435000 
97<-821M1418 
89^530588715 
0O54844S00 
8798<'S91080 
8838^575348 
130  53^  17''-7 
866     10     7  -5 
5       8  47  "9 
118     17     8  •S 
OOI1399 

8158 
0*5657 

primariM.     TIm 
ptriooii  ftot  an  ci« 
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INDEX. 


H.B.  TIm  r«finr«aeet  »•  to  Um  aiiSclw,  not  to  tlM  pagM. 
. . .  attaclwd  to  a  r«f«r«DO«  namber  Indiciti  that  the 
Mreral  sabteqaeot  in  raooeMloo. 


referanoe  «t«Mlf  to  th«  aitlelt  dladi,  and 


ABBKXJTioir  of  light  explained,  829. 
Its  oranographical  effects,  333.  Of 
an  object  in  motion,  335.  How  dis- 
tinguished from  parallaT,  805.  Sys- 
tematic, 862. 

Aboui  Wya,  705. 

Acctkratkm,  secular,  of  moon's  mean 
motion,  740. 

Adanuy  506.  767. 

Adjustment^  errors  o^  in  instruments, 
136.  Of  particular  instruments,  (^ee 
those  instruments.) 

^tna^  portion  of  earth  visible  from,  32. 
Ilcigiit  of;  32.  note. 

Air^  rarefaction  of^  33.  Law  of  den- 
sity, 37.  Refractive  power  affected 
by  moisture,  41. 

Airy,  G,  B.  Esq.,  his  results  reelecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  220.  Researches 
on  perturbations  of  the  earth  by 
Venus,  726.  Rectification  of  the  mass 
of  Jupiter,  757. 

.^00^821. 

Altitude  and  azimuth  instmmenty  187. 
— B.  Equal,  method  of,  188. 

Andromedoj  nebula  in,  874. 

Angle  of  position,  204.  Of  situation,  311. 

Angles,  measurement  oS,  163.  167. 
Uour,  107. 

Angular  velocity,  law  o(  variation  o( 
350. 

Anomalistic  year,  384. 

Anomaly  of  a  planet,  499. 

Annular  nebulee,  875. 

Apex  of  aberration,  343.  Of  pazallax, 
343.  Of  refraction,  343.  Solar,  854. 
Of  shooting  stars,  902.  904. 

Aphelion,  368. 

Apogee  of  moon,  406.  Period  of  its 
revolution,  687. 

Apsides,  406.  Motion  of  investigated, 
675.  Application  to  hmar,  676... 
Motion  ot,  ilkutrated  bj 


692.  Of  planetaiy  oibiti,  694.  li- 
bratioii  id,  694.  Motion  in  oibits 
veiy  near  to  cbfdes,  696.  In  eoccen- 
tiic  orbits,  697... 

ArwM,  Kepkr^s  law  of^  490. 

Argdaador,  his  researches  on  variable 
stars,  820...,  on  sun's  proper  mo- 
tion, 854. 

Ar^  nebolsB  in,  887.  LrrQgnlar  star  i| 
m  constellation,  830. 

Acwuioii,  rig^  108.  (See  Rig^  ascen- 
sion.) 

AM^teroidM,  their  existence  snq>ected  pie- 
vioos  to  their  disooveiy,  505.  Ap- 
pearance in  telescopes,  525.  Qravity 
on  snrfiM»  o^  525.  Klnment^  Appen- 
dix, Synoptic  TsUe. 

.^IsCrcea,  disooveiy  oi(  505w 

AMbramder,  783,  784. 

AMtnmomif.  Etymologx,  IL  General 
notioni^  11. 

Atmotfkert^  oonstitotioii  o(  38...  Bos- 
sible  limit  o^  86.  Its  wmres^  37. 
Stnta,  87.  Canses  lelhKtkm,  38. 
Twilight,  44.  Total  maas  q(  148. 
Of  Jnpiter,  513. 

ill«raclibiiofasphenb445— 45a  {fim 
Gravitation.) 

Jiyfiitalibn  of  moon'a  af^ianofe  dia- 
meter, 404. 

Amgnaibu^  hit  xefonnatioD  of  lutekee 
in  the  JnHaa  cakndai^  (919.)    ~ 
^  926. 

AjuitraBfBL^  ezeoHife  W!*iTnfi 
ton  o(  869. 

ilrw  of  tlM  eavth,  8a.  Botation  per- 
manent, 56.  M^  of  the  earth's 
ocbiL878.  Orian')irotatioii,892. 
ns  of  a  planetary  ortit.  Mnmnrtaiy 
variation  o(  cenead  by  the  taogential 
force  onlT,  1158.  «6a  Bi  va&tioiii 
periodical,  661...  Xnnriabffi^r  << 
and  how  wndwitood,  668. 

AnmA.   lOa^Md  altitade 
187. 
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INDEX. 


Barometer^  nature  of  its  indicatioii,  S3. 

Uso  in  calculating  refraction,  43.    In 

determining  heights,  287. 
BdU  of  Jupiter,  512.     Of  Saturn,  514. 
Benzenber^t  principle  of  collimation, 

179. 
Besad^  his  results  respecting  the  fieme 

of  the  earth,  220.  I>iscovers  panJiax 

of  61  Cjrgni,  812. 
BUia*»  comet,  579... 
BioL,  his  aeronautic  ascent,  32. 
Bode^  his  (so  called)  law  of  pUmetaiy 

distances,  505.    Violated  in  the  case 

of  Neptune,  507. 
Borda,  his  principle  of  repetiti<m,  198. 
Bouvard,  his  suspicion  of  extraneous 

influence  on  Uranui,  760. 

a 

CiEmr,  his  reform  of  the  Bomaa  calen- 
dar, 917. 

Calendar^  Julian,  917.  Gregorian' 
914... 

CauM  and  effect,  439.  and  note. 

Center  of  the  earth,  80.  Of  the  sun,  462. 
Of  gravity,  360.  Bcvolution  about, 
452. 

CaUrifu^  force.  Elliptic  form  of  earth 
produced  bj,  224.  Illustrated,  225. 
Compared  with  gravitj,  229.  Of  a 
body  revolving  on  tlra  earth's  sur- 
face, 452. 

Ceruj  discoveiy  o^  505. 

ChalUs,  Flro£,  506,  note. 

Charts,  celestial.  111.  Constroction 
of^  291...  Bremikcr's,  506,  and  note. 

Chineee  records  of  comets^  574.  Of 
irregular  stars,  831. 

OkroHometerSj  how  used  for  determining 
differences  of  longitude,  255. 

Circle,  arctic  and  antarctic,  94.  Verti- 
cal, 100.  Hour,  106.  Divided,  163. 
Meridian,  174.  Reflecting,  197.  Be- 
peadng,  198.     Galactic,  793. 

Ofjuydra,  150. 

Clock,  151.  Error  and  rate  of^  how 
found,  253. 

Chudi,  greatest  height  o(  34.  Msgel- 
Unic,  892... 

Cluttere  of  stars,  864...  Globular,  867. 
Irregular,  869. 

CoUimatitm^  line  of^  155. 

Collimator,  178... 

Culourtd  stars,  851... 

OJures,  307. 

Cumeta,  554.  Seen  in  day-time,  555. 
59a    Tails  of;  556...566.  599.    Ex- 


I 


treme  tenuity  ot  MS.  Gcocral  de- 
scription of;  Ma  IfoCMMw  (<  mod 
described,  661...  BvabGlic,  5M. 
Elliptic  567...  HTperboIie,  SU,  Di- 
menuous  oi;  5«ft.  Of  Hallcy,  5«7... 
OfCSnar,  573.  Of  Encke,  57iL  Of 
Bida,  579.  Of  Ea/Cb  M4.  Of 
LexdI,5S5.  OTDeViea^MC.  Of 
Bhnen,587.  OfFem^MS.  Qf- 
nopab  of  •'*"«^"— (^rr»»^*»>  In- 
crease  of  viable  omHoaaai  ia  v^ 
ceding  from  the  son,  571.580.  Oroif, 
of  1843,  589...  Its  sappond  idcotiSf 
with  manj  otbin%  594...  Intcnst  «- 
tached  to  sobjec^  597. 
fftBtifittPiT,  w*A  coodiukMiB 
601. 

CommeneMrahiKt,  f  dmt)  of 
tions;  of8fltani'ssitt«nte%55a  Of 
Uranus  and  NeptniM^  669.  wad  uat^ 
Of  Jupiter  and  Satiini,  710l  Bvih 
and  Venus,  726.    Efftett  <<  719. 

Coo^feiuatkm  of  dhtiubancM^  ham  gf^ 
fected,  719.  725. 

Gmvvcmmii  of  toTMCiUlqiheraid,  ItL 
OM^figwratkmi,  JnnqiiiHtiw   depmBag 

on,  655... 
CoHjumetkmt,  sapefloraiid  iaftrior,  47& 

Pertui<)ationschiefljpiodaeadi«»  71& 
CoMCttNUMss  of  efmt  ^  ~ 

exerted,  439. 
QmeteUatimt,  6a  SOI.     How 

into  view  hj  dumgB  of  '*•**— ^  ML 

Rising  and  setting  <<  58. 
Copenuca*  exrianatkw  of  dtenrf 

don,  76.     Of  upptnot 

sun  and  planets,  77. 
Correetiom  of  astroDomieid 

324...  s.    Uranogn^ihical 

view  oi,  348... 
Ctdmimatiomt,  185.    Upper  «Bd 

126. 
C^de^  of  coojnnctioiii  of 

and  distoriied  plnec%  719. 

nic,  926.    Callippk^  •&.    Bohr,  911 

LDnar,928.    (^indicCloii^  998. 

Dl 

l>tw,  solar,  lunar,  and  ridcrad,  14IL 
Ratio  of  sidereal  to  aalar,  309L  98iL 
911.  Solar  uneqad,  14«b  Mbm 
dino^  invariable,  908.  GMI  nd 
astronomical,  147.    lotavalan;  918. 

IXiyf  elapsed  between  principal  < 
nological  eras,  926.  Rnletf 
inff  between  ghren  dofeea,  997. 

Declmatiom,  105.    How  frlimincill^  998. 

DefititkmM,  88... 
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He^TM  of  meridim,  how  mmiirBd,  aia 
...  Error  admiiwihlft  iii»  S15.  Length 
of  in  yarioiu  ktitiidea,  816.  SSL 

Zhameten  of  the  eaith,  220,  221.  Of 
planets,  qmopdi,  Appendix.  {See 
also  each  pknet) 

Dilatation  of  oometi  in  xwediog  ftom 
the  8IU1, 678. 

Dione^  548. 

I>tfr«of8tar8,8ia. 

Diskmce  of  the  moon,  408.  i  the  fon, 
357.;  fixed  Stan,  807.  812... }  polar, 
105. 

Districts^  natural,  in  hearem,  802. 

Diatwbing  forces,  natore  U,  609...  Ge- 
neral estimation  of,  611.  Nmnerical 
Talues,  612.  Unresolyed  in  direc- 
tion, 614.  Beeolntion  U^  in  two 
modes,  615.  618.  Efiects  of  each 
resolved  portion,  616...  On  moon, 
expressions  of,  676.  Geometrical  re- 
presentations o(  676.  717. 

Dntmal  motion  explained,  58.  fteal* 
Ux,  339.    Rotation,  144. 

Douhk  refraction,  202.  Image  micro- 
meter, a  new,  described,  208.  Co- 
met, 580.    NebnbB.  878. 

DoMe  Starty  833...  Spedmensof  each 
class,  835.  Orbitual  motion  o(-689. 
Subject  to  Newtonian  attraction,  843. 
Orbits  of  particular,  843.  Dhnen- 
sions  of  those  orbits,  844.  848.  Co- 
loured, 851...  Apparent  periods  af- 
fected by  motion  of  light,  863. 

IXwf,  his  iaw  of  temperature^  370. 

R 

EarA.  Its  motion  admlsriWi^  16. 
Spherical  form  o^  18.  22...  Optical 
effect  of  its  curvature,  25.  B&mal 
rotation  oU  52.  Unifonn,  56.  Per- 
manence of  its  axis,  57.  Figinesphe- 
roidal,  219...  Dimensione  U,  220. 
Elliptic  figure  a  result  of  theoy,  229. 
Temperature  of  sorftoe^  how  main- 
tained, 366.  Appearance  as  seen 
from  moon,  436.  Yelocitj  in  Iti 
orbit,  474.  Dirturhanoe  by  Yenu^ 
726. 

Eclipeee^AW,,.  Solar,  42a  Lnmr,  421 
...  Annular,  425.  Periodic  retam 
of,  426.  Number  poaible  in  a  jear, 
426.  Of  Jupiter's  satdlitM^  588.  Of 
Saturn's,  549. 

Ediptic^  305...  Its  plane  slon^  Tsri^ 
able,  306.  Cause  of  tikis  Tariaticm 
explained,  64a  Poles  oi,  807.  li- 
mits, solar,  412.    Lnnar,  427. 


Egifpikmef  ndea^  tSbA  dvonologj, 
912. 

Elmentt  of  a  planet* s  oihit^  493.  Va- 
riations  o(  652...  Of  double  stvor- 
bits,848.    ^jmcNptic  table  of  planct- 

J5ZI^Tariabie,ofaplanct»658.  Mo- 

mentaiT  or  osculating^  654^ 
£fl^<w  motion  a  oooseqnanoaof  amvi- 

tation,446.    Lews  0^489...    Their 

theoretical  explanation,  491. 
£Qp<wiCr  of  the  Earth,  221. 
Eimgatiom,  341.    Greatest,  of  Mercmy 

and  Venui^  467. 
^Nosfadbci^  548.,  not& 
Ettekt,  comet  ot,  576.    His  hTpothesis 

of  the  resistance  of  the  ether,  577. 
j^jpodk,  one  of  the  elements  of  a  planet's 

otbit»  496.    Its  Tsriatkm  nol  hide- 

pfyi^f,  78a     Yariatitiw  jn^j^mmt 

OB,  731.  744. 
f^lMrtMMi  of  light,  885.    OfdieeeBter, 

875.    Of  time^  879.     LaDK^  452. 

Annual,  of  die  BO0ii»  788. 
JEgiariSr,  84. 
^^MOlBrtdl  186. 
EmBOnm,  4gm  Up  bk  m  gntihng 

bodj,224. 
Sqmmiimk97.    TiiM^985. 
.figwiwtt^  293.  808. 
Egmmuee,  piecesMi  d;  812.    Us  ef> 

iBcM^  813.  In  whal  fwisisrinft  814... 

Its  pl^sical  CSMB  eqiWned,  642... 
Enet  chronologieal  list  ot,  926. 
Emm,  r}tmhrtAm  eC  188.    Imtnt- 

mental,  185...    Tlieir  deiectfc%  14a 

Destnictian  of  aoeidMtal  cms  hf 
U7.    Ofdock»h0ir 


EtMUitkmenf  of  a  port,  754. 

0(577. 
748. 
ffrririifrifi'fMs,  sCabiUtf  cf  iMgaa^gitB 

ihttmwn  rrtTTtttlrfc  70L 
SMtemtnei^  ctmiUfi  oribJI,  854.  How 
Mcertained,  877.  OftiNaMair%406. 

nted,  87a     A|>|J%ti1*n  to  hnasr 

BMrij  drenlsr,  6ML    In 
crtiti^  607. 
dspanUvg  0%  719. 


1^ eomet cC 584.  tadApfmttoL 

Flm%4ko9mfUp9lOt. 

Remp  Mffm   Hi 
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J. 

JuJiar.  period,  924.  Date,  930.  Be- 
furmotion,  918. 

•ZuRo,  discovery  of,  505. 

Jupiter,  physical  uppcamncc  and  de- 
scription of,  511.  Ellipticity  of,  512. 
Belts  of,  512.  Gravity  on  surface, 
508.  Satellites  of,  510.  Seen  with- 
out satellites,  543.  Kecommended 
as  a  photometric  standard,  783.  Ele- 
ments of,  &c  (See  Sjnoptic  Table, 
Appendix.) 

Jupiter  and  Saturn,  their  mutual  per- 
turbations, 700.  720... 

K. 

Kilter,  his  mode  of  measuring  small  in- 
tervals of  time,  150.  Uis  collimator, 
178. 

K^^)lcr,  hia  laws,  352.  487.  489.  Their 
physical  interpretation,  490... 


Lading  of  tides,  753. 

Lagrange,  his  theorems  respecting  the 
stability  of  the  planetary  system,  C69. 
639.  701. 

Ijuplacc  lu'oounts  for  the  secular  accele- 
ration of  the  moon,  740. 

Lasscll,  liis  discovery  of  the  satellite  of 
Neptune,  524.  Of  an  ei};hth  satellite 
of  Saturn,  Appendix.  Ke-discovers 
two  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  551. 

Latitude,  terrestrial,  88.  Parallels  of, 
89.  How  ascertained,  119.  129.  Rii- 
nicr*s  mode  of  obtaining,  248.  On  a 
Fpheroid,  247.  Celestial,  308.  He- 
liocentric, how  calculated,  500.  Geo- 
centric, 503. 

Jaiws  of  nature  how  arrived  at,  139. 
Subordinate,  appear  first  in  form  of 
errors,  139.    Kepler's,  352.  487... 

ZctW,  spirit,  176.  Sea,  285.  Strata,  287. 

Leverntr,  606,  507.  767. 

Jj:xcH,  comet  of,  585. 

JAlfraticn  of  the  moon,  435.  Of  ap- 
sides, 694. 

Light,  aberration  of,  331.  Velocity  of, 
331.  How  ascertained,  545.  Equa- 
tion of,  335.  Extinction  of,  in  tra- 
versing space,  798.  Distance  mea- 
sured by  its  motion,  802...  Of  certain 
Stan  compared  with  the  sun,  817... 
ElTcct  of  its  mot*on  in  altering  appa- 
rent period  of  a  double  star,  863. 
Zodiacal,  897. 


Local  time,  252. 

London,  centre  of  the  tcirestrial  hemi- 
sphere, 284. 

Longitude,  terrestrial,  90.  How  deter- 
mined, 121.  251...  By  chronometers, 
255.  By  signals,  264.  B^  electric 
telegraph,  262.  By  shootmg  stars, 
265.  By  Jupiter's  satellites,  &c,  266. 
By  lunar  observations,  267...  Celes- 
tial, 308.  Mean  and  true,  375.  He- 
liocentric, 500.  Geocentric,  503.  Of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  curioua  relations 
of,  542. 

Lunation  (synodic  rerolntion  of  the 
moon),  its  duration,  418. 

M. 

MagcUantc  clouds,  892... 

Magnitwks  of  stars,  780...  Conmion 
and  photometric  sodcs  of,  780...  And 
Appendix. 

Majui,  geographical,  construction  of,  273. 
Celestial,  290...     Of  the  moon,  437. 

MaTMj  phases  of,  484.  Gravity  on  sur- 
Oace,  508.  Continents  and  seas  of, 
610.    Elements  (Appendix). 

Masses  of  planets  determined  by  their 
satellites,  532.  By  their  mutual 
perturbations,  757.  Of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  758.    Of  the  moon,  759. 

Menstrual  equation,  528. 

Mercator's  projections,  283. 

Mercury,  synodic  re\'olution  of,  472. 
Velocity  in  orbits,  474.  Stationary 
points  of,  476.  Phases,  477.  Greatest 
elongations,  482.  Transits  of,  483. 
Heat  received  from  sun,  508.  Phy- 
sical appearance  and  description,  5U9 
Elements  of  (Appendix). 

Meridian,  terrestrial,  85.  Celestial,  1 01 . 
Line,  87.  190.  Circle,  174.  Mark* 
190.  Arc,  how  measured,  213.  Arcs, 
lengths  of,  in  various  latitudes,  21G. 

Messier^  his  catalogue  of  nebulio,  865. 

i(fe£rarf,898.  Periodical, 900...  Heights 
of,  904. 

Metis,  discoTcry  of^  605. 

Micrometers,  199... 

MiUty  way.    {See  Galaxy,  302.) 

Mimas,  550.,  and  note, 

Mira  Ceti,  820. 

Moon,  her  motion  among  the  stan,  401. 
Distance  of,  403.  Magnitude  and 
horizontal  parallax,  404.  Augmen- 
tation, 404.  Her  orbit,  406.  Revo- 
lution of  nodes,  407.  ApsideR,  409. 
Occultation  of  staxB  by,  4 14.  lIuiKa 
of,  416.    Brightness  of  snxfiice,  417., 

u  u 
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note.  Redness  in  eclipses,  422. ' 
Physical  constitution  of,  429 . . .  Desti- 
tute of  sensible  otiuusphcro,  431. 
Mountains  ot,  430.  Climate,  431... 
Inluibitants,  434.  Influence  on  wea* 
tlier,  432.,  and  note,  liutation  on 
axis,  435.  Apx)earanco  from  earth, 
436.  Maps  and  models  of,  437.  Real 
form  of  orbit  round  the  sun,  452. 
Gravi^  on  surface,  608.  Motion  of 
her  nodes  and  chimgo  of  inclination 
explained,  638. . •  Motion  of  apsides, 
676...  Variation  of  excentricity,  688 
...  Parallactio  ineqnalitj,  7 12.  An- 
nual equation,  738.  Ejection,  748. 
Variation,  705...  Tides  produced  bjr, 
751. 

Motion^  apparent  and  real,  15.  Diurnal, 
62.  Parallactic,  68.  Relative  and 
absolute,  78...  Angular,  how  mea- 
sured, 149.  Ptoper,  of  stan^  852... 
Of  sun,  854. 

Mouniaau,  their  proportion  to  the  globe, 
29.    Of  the  moon,  430. 

MmonaRoA,  32. 

Mural  circle^  168. 

N. 

Nabcuuusar^  era  o(  926. 

Nadir,  99. 

NebidcBt  classifications  of,  868. 879.,  note. 
Law  of  distribution,  868.  RoBolrable, 
87a  Elliptic,  873.  Of  Andromeda, 
874.  Annular,  875.  Planetazy,  876. 
Coloured,  ib.  Double,  878.  Of  sub- 
regular  forms,  881,  882.  Irregular, 
883.  Of  Orion,  885.  OfArgo,887. 
Of  Sagittarius,  888.    OfCygnus,  891. 

Nebtdar  hypothesis,  872. 

NebvloHM  matter,  871.    Stars,  880. 

Neptime,  discoYeiy  of^  506.  768.  Per- 
turbations produced  on  Uranus  by, 
analysed,  765...  Place  indicated  by 
theory,  767.  Elementsof,  771...  Per- 
turbing forces  of,  on  Uranus^  geo- 
metrically exhibited,  773.  Their 
elfects,  774... 

Newtony  his  theory  of  graritatbu,  490... 
etpoMnwL 

Nodes  of  the  sun's  equator,  390.  Of 
the  moon's  orbit,  407.  Passage  of 
pLuiets  through,  460.  Of  phmetary 
orbits,  495.  Perturbation  of,  620... 
Criterion  of  their  advance  or  rccera, 
622.  Recede  on  the  disturbing  orbit, 
624. . .  Motion  of  the  moon's  theory  of,  I 
638.  Analogy  of  their  variations  to 
those  of  pcrihcli.1,  699. 


Namendahirt  of  Satnm'i  ia>tfl1it4M^  548., 
note. 

Nmuigegimal  point,  how  fuiiiid«  Sia 

Normal  disturbing  loroe  and  il 
618.     ActiMi   on  cwenlrioiy  and 
perihelion,  678.      Action  on 
apsides,  676.   Of NepCmw  oa  Ui 
its  eflfoets,  775. 

NtAetnJiB,  majqr  and  ndnat,  89S... 

Number,  ^[olden,  922. 

iVifla/iioii,mwhatooniiBtmg,S91.  Period, 

322.  Common  to  all  cekatial  bodio^ 

323.  Explained  on  pl^yncal 
ciples^648. 

a 

OUiqmiif  of  ediptic,  808. 

the  variations  oifacaaon«  382.    Slov^ 

diminishing,  and  wl^,  84flL 
OftMroofiiem,  astronomical,  ita 

ties,  138. 
Occdtatioit,  peipetnal,  drda  oC  118L 

Of  a  star  by  the  uKxm,  41  a...   OfJn- 

pitcr's  satdlitcs  by  the  hodj^  Ml« 

Of  Saturn's,  549. 
Olbers  discovers  Pallas  and 

Uis  hypothesia  of  the  paxtial 

of  space,  798. 
Opacity,  partial,  of  space,  798. 
OacillatumSf  forced,  principle  df  880L 
Orbits  of  planets,  their  •J*"*—*—  (^P" 

pcndix)  of  doablo  ataz%  843^      Of 

comets.    (&e  oomcfeiL) 
Orthogonal    disturbing    fons^  aaad  iM 

cflucts,  616.  619. 
Orthographic  projection,  2801 

P. 

Palitzch  disoorexf  the  TarialiffitT  of 
Algol,  821. 

PiUloM,  diBcottaej  of,  505b 

i\iratticficiii8tmiiienl^l85b  laeqedlf 
of  the  moon,  712.  Of  planel^  71JL 
Unit  of  sidereal  distance^  80C  Ife- 
tion,  68. 

Parallax,  70.  Geoeentrie 
339.  Heliocentric,  841. 
355.  Of  the  moon,  404^  Of  At 
sun,  357. 479. 48 1.  ^"— ^\  idmmK 
800.    How  investigaled,  805^.    Of 

particuLir  Stan,  812, 813.  815.    fl{f»- 

tcmatic,  862. 
Peak  of  Tcneriffe^  32. 
fbu/u/mii-clock,  89.      A  BMUm  d 

gravity,  235. 
Femtmbra,  420. 
Perigee  of  moon,  406. 
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Pcrihdki  and  caueotricitios,  theory  of, 
G70... 

Perihelkmf  368.  Iiongitade  of,  495. 
Passage,  496.  Heat  endured  by 
comets  in,  592. 

Period,  Julian,  924.    Of  planets  (App.). 

Periodic  time  of  a  body  rerolving  at  the 
earth's  surface,  442.  Of  planets,  how 
ascertained,  486.  Law  of^  48.  Of  a 
disturbed  planet  permanently  altered, 
734... 

Periodical Btais,  820... List  ot,  825. 

Perspective^  celestial,  114. 

Perturbatims,  602... 

Peters,  his  researches  on  parallax,  815. 

Phases  of  the  moon  explained,  416.  Of 
Mercury  and  Venus,  465.  477.  Of 
superior  planets,  484. 

Photometric  scale  of  star  magnitadei,  780. 

J*iazzi  discovers  Ceres,  505. 

Pipott,  variable  stars  discovered  by, 
824... 

Places,  mean  and  true,  374.  Greometric 
and  heliocentric,  371.  497. 

Planetary  nebula,  876... 

Planets,  456.  Zodiacal  and  ultra-zo- 
diacal, 457.  Apparent  motions,  459. 
Stations  and  rctrogradations,  459. 
Ilcfercnce  to  sun  as  their  center,  462. 
Community  of  nature  with  the  earth, 
4G3.  Apparent  diameters  of,  464. 
I'hiiscs  of,  465.  Inferior  and  superior, 
467.  Transits  of  (See  Transit)  Mo- 
ti\>»s  explained,  468.  I>istanccis  how 
concluded,  471.  Periods,  how  found, 
472.  Synodical  revolution,  472. 
Superior,  their  stations  and  rctrogro- 
(lotions,  485.  Magnitude  of  orbits, 
how  concluded,  485.  Elements  o^ 
495.  (^Slc  Appendix  for  Synoptic 
Table.)  Densities,  508.  Physical 
peculiarities,  &c.,  509...  Illustration  of 
tlieir  relative  sizes  and  distances,  526. 

Plantuinour,  his  calculations  respecting 
tliu  double  comet  of  Biela,  583. 

Plnadvs,  865.  Assigned  by  Madler 
as  the  central  point  of  the  sidereal 
system,  861. 

Plumh-line,  direction  of^  23.  Use  of,  in 
obsenation,  175. 

Polar  distance,  105.  Point,  on  a  mural 
circle,  170.  172. 

1  'ulcs,  83.     Of  ecliptic,  307. 

Pole-star,  59.  Useful  for  finding  the 
latitude,  171.  Not  always  the  same, 
3 1 8.  ^Vhat,  at  epoch  of  the  building 
of  the  pyr;uuitLs  319. 

Purvs  of  Uic  Min'8  surface,  387. 

/  \>iiition^  angle  of,  204.    liicromcter,  ib. 


Precesnon  of  the  equinoxes,  312     In 

what  consisting,  314...  Effects,  313. 

Physical  explanation,  642... 
Prasepe^  Cancri,  865. 
Priming  and  lagging  of  tides,  753. 
Primeiple  of  areas,  490.      Of  forced 

vibnitionsi,  650.    Of  repetition,  198. 

Of  conservation  of  tria  viva,  663. 

OfcollimatiOD,  178. 
Piroblem  of  three  bodies,  608. 
Probienu  in  plane  astconomy,   127... 

309... 
PrqjtctkM  of  a  star  on  the  moon*8  limb^ 

414.,  note. 
ProjectUma  of  the  q>here^  S80. .. 
Proper  motions  of  tho  stars,  852.    Of 

the  sun,  853. 
PjframidM,  319. 

R 

Badkd  disturbing  force,  615... 

Radiation,  solar,  on  planets^  508.  On 
comets,  592. 

Rate  of  dock,  how  obtained,  293. 

Beading  off,  methods  of,  165. 

Reflexion,  observations  by,  173. 

Refraction,  38.  Astronomical  and  its 
effects,  39,  4a  Measnre  of,  and  law 
of  variation,  43.  How  detected  by 
obsen'ation,  142.  Terrestrial,  44. 
Uow  best  investigated,  191. 

Repetition,  principle  of^  198. 

Hesistance  of  ether,  577. 

Retrogradations  of  planets^  459.  Of 
nodes.    (5ee  Nodes.) 

Rhea,  548.,  not& 

Right  aaccnMion,  108.  How  determined, 
293. 

Rings  of  Satnm,  dimensions  of,  514w 
Phenomena  of  their  dis^>peanuice, 
615...Eqailibriam  of,  5 18... Multiple, 
521,  and  Appendix.  Appearance  of 
from  Satnm,  52S.  Attraction  of  on 
a  point  within,  735.,  note. 

Rittenkmte,  his  principle  of  collimrtimi, 

.  178. 

Roase,  Eart  qf,  his  great  reflector,  87a 

882. 
Rotation,  diurnal,  58.     FisraUactic,  68. 
Of  planets,  609...    Of  Jupiter,  612. 
Of  nxed  stars  on  their  axes,  82a 


S^irot,426. 

SateUites,  of  Jupiter,  511.  Of  Satan, 
618.  547.  Disooveiy  of  an  dghth 
(Appendix).  OfUianns,523.552.  Of 
Neptune,  524.  553.  Used  to  deter- 
mine masses  of  their  primaries^  532. 
u  u  2 
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Obey  Kepler's  laws,  533.  Eclipses 
of  Jupitcr^s,  535...  Other  phienomeiia 
o^  540.  Their  dimensions  and 
masses,  540.  Discoveiy,  544.  Ve- 
locity of  light  ascertain^  from,  545. 

Saturn,  remarkable  deficiencj  of  density, 
508.  Rings  of;  514.  Physical  de- 
scription of,  514.  Satellites  of,  547. 
and  Appendix.  (^See  also  elements 
in  Appendix.) 

jSea,  proportion  of  its  depth  to  radios 
of  the  globe,  31.  Its  action  in  mo- 
delling the  external  form  of  the 
earth,  227. 

5c(uoi»  explained,  362...  Temperature 
of,  366. 

Sector,  zenith,  192. 

Secular  variations,  655. 

Selenography,  437. 

Sextant,  193... 

Shadow,  dimensions  of  the  earth's,  422. 
428.  Cast  by  Venus,  467.  Of  Ju- 
piter's satellites  seen  on  disc,  540. 

Shooting  stars  used  for  finding  longi- 
tudes, 265.  Periodical,  900.  {See 
Meteors. 

Sidereal  time,  110.  910.  Year.  (See 
Year.)    Day.    (See  Day.) 

Signs  of  zodiac,  380. 

Sirim,  its  parallax  and  absolute  light, 
818. 

Solar  cycle,  921. 

Sphere,  95.  Projections  of,  280.  At- 
traction of,  735.,  note. 

Spheroidal  form  of  Eortli  (see  Earth) 
produces  inequalities  in  the  moon's 
motion,  749. 

SiH>ts  on  Sun,  389... 

Stars,  visible  by  day,  6 1 .  Fixed,  777... 
Tlicir  apparent  magnitudes,  778... 
Comparison  by  an  astromcter,  783. 
Law  of  distribution  over  heavens, 
785...  alike  in  either  hemisphere,  794. 
Pamllax  of  certain,  815.     Discs  of, 

816.  Rcid  size  and  absolute  liglit. 

817.  Periodical,  820...  Tcmporan*, 
827.  Irrcguhu*,  830.  Missing,  832. 
Double,  833...  Coloured,  851.,  and 
note.  Proper  motions  of,  852.  Ir- 
regularities in  motions  not  verified, 
8j9.  Clusters  o(  864...  Nebulous, 
879...     Nebulons-doul>lo,  880. 

Statioitan/  points  of  planets,  4  59.  I  low 
(k'tcniiincd,  475.  Of  Mercuiy  and 
Venus,  476. 

Suratyrajthic  projection,  281. 

i>'ffntft,  iiictouric,  898.  Great  diowcr 
>>l\  ih. 

^7/uir,  his  ridcarclKS  on  the  law  of 


distribution  of  itan^  793. 

of  paxallax  of  a  Ijne^  818L     Cb- 

talogoe  and  obwrvation  of  doohb 

BtazB,835. 

Sirme,  OUOt  hii 
motunu^  854. 

Stjfk,  old  and  now;  9SS. 

^101,  oTal  ihape  and  gmt  dm  on 
horizon  explifinedy  47.  Aponraal  mo- 
tion not  nnifcnn,  84.    Onit  dBgtia, 

349.  Qreatert  and  loart  ifiifinwi^ 

350.  Actnal  dirtiace;  857.  MJv- 
nitudo,  358,  BoCatkm  on  wahf  85IL 
390.  MasB,  860.  Plgrrieal  eomi- 
tation,386.  Spoli^  i&...  Staiatianof 
its  equator,  890...  MaeidiftRiBf  hmi 
of,  393.  Atmoaphen^SSS.  Tegnnpo- 
rotnre,  396.  Szpoaditnn  of  hH^ 
397.  Eclipaei,  420.  Density  oi;  447. 
Natural  center  of  planetair  mtn^ 
4  6S.  Distance,  how  detenntaed,  471. 
Its  size  illnstratod,  6S8.  Actkm  ia 
producing  tidee^  751.  Aoper  moiioa 
of,  854...  AboofaiteTeloeitf  of  inqMes^ 
858.    CentnJ,  specolationi  on,  841. 

SuTisets,  two,  wJtnCTHod  in  one  daf,  S€b 
Suruof,  trigonomctfiod  natore  oC  874. 
Synodic  revoliition,  418.    Of  flm  nd 
moon,  ti&, 

T. 

Tangential  force  and  Itf  tSBaetM,  618b 
Momentary  action  on  perihdiai  673L 
Wholly  ixiflnential  on  Telocity,  6C0L 
Produces  variationB  of  aad%  & ... 
Doubles  the  rate  of  advanoe  of  konv 
apsides,  686.  Of  Keptona  on 
Uranus,  and  its  effects^  774. 

Tdcscope,  154.  Be  a|yplicatiQa  to  at- 
tronomical  instmment^  117. 

Telescopw  sights,  WYmakfaUtlSB^ncia, 

Temperature  of  earth's  snifiwe  at  diflb- 
rent  seasons,  866.  In  Sooth  Afiiea 
and  Australia,  869.    Of  dio  son,  898. 

Tethys,  54a.,  note. 

Theodolite,  192.     Its 
276. 

Theory  of  instrumental  enon,  141«    Of 
pjaritation  490. . .  Of  nebnlons  mhsi 
dence  and  sideioal  aggregation,  878. 

Tides,  a  system  ef  finroed  oocillatkH, 
651.  Exphiined,  750...  Ftinungnd 
l*'i»|pns  0^1  7^«  Periodical  ineqod- 
ities  of,  755.  Instances  of  vmj  h^ 
756. 

Time,  .sidereal,  110.  327.911.  T>m^ 
129.152.  Measures  angular  motion, 
149.     IIoMT  itself  mcarared,  150... 
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Very  small  intcryols  o^  150.  Eqoi- 
noctiul,  257.  925. . .  Measures,  units, 
and  reckoning  o^  906... 

Titan,  548.,  note. 

Titius,  ProC,  his  law  of  planetary  dis- 
tances, 505.,  note. 

Trade  toinds,  239... 

Transit  instrumerUf  159... 

Transits  of  stars,  152.  Of  planets 
across  the  son,  467.  Of  Venus,  479 
...  Mercury,  483.  Of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites across  disc,  540.  Of  their  sha- 
dows, 549. 

Transparency  of  space,  supposed  by 
Olbers  imperfect,  798. 

Transversal  disturbing  force,  and  its 
effects,  615... 

Trigonometrical  survey,  274. 

Tropics,  93.  380, 

Twdiffhty  44. 

U. 

Umbra  in  eclipses,  420.    Of  Jupiter, 

538. 

Uranography,  111.  300. 

{/rano^rop^o/ corrections,  342,«,  Pro* 
blems,  127...     309... 

Uranus,  discorery  of^  505.  Heat  re- 
ceived from  stm  by,  508.  Physical 
description  of^  523.  Satellites  of, 
551.  Perturbations  of  by  Neptune, 
700...     Old  observations  of,  7  60. 

V. 

Vanishing  point  of  parallel  linos,  1 1 6. 

Line  of  poroUel  planes,  117. 
Variation  of  the  moon  explained,  705... 
Variations  of  elements,  653.    Periodical 


and  secular,  655.  Incident  on  the 
epoch,  731. 

Vdociiy,  angular,  of  sun  not  uniform, 
350.  linear,  of  sun  not  uniform, 
851.  Of  plsuiets^  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Earth,  474.  Of  light,  545.  Of 
shooting  Stan,  899.  904. 

VanUf  synodic  revolution  o^  4751.  Sta- 
tionary points,  476.  Velocity  o(  474. 
Phases,  477.  Point  of  greatest  bright- 
ness, 478.  Transits  ot,  479.  Phy- 
sical description  and  appearance,  509. 
Inequality  in  earth*s  motion  pro- 
duced by,  726.  Jn  that  of  the  moon, 
743... 

Vernier,  97. 

Vertical,  prime,  102.    CSrdes,  lOa 

Vesta,  discovery  of,  605. 

W. 

Weight  of  bodies  in  different  latitudes^ 
322.  Of  a  body  on  the  moon,  508. 
On  the  sun,  450. 

Winds,  trade,  S40... 

Y. 

Year,  ddereal,  305.  Tropical,  383. 
Anomalistic,  384.,  and  day  incom- 
mensurable, 913.  Leap,  914.  Of 
confusion,  917.  Beginning  o^  in 
England  changed,  932. 


Zenith,  99.    Sector,  191. 

Zodiac,  305. 

Zodiacal  light,  899. 

Zones  of  climate  and  latitude^  882: 


THE  ENDw 
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SCIENTIFIC     WORKS. 


I. 
THE 

WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  ARAGO, 

ICEMBER  OP  THE   KSTmTTE,  PERPSTUAL  8ECBETART  OF  TOE  ACASEVT 
OF  8CIKNCX«,  DZRECTOa  OF  THS  OBSEBYATORT  OF  FAIU8. 

Translated  bif 

Rcar-Admiral  W.  R  SMYTH,  For.  Sec  R  S, 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  biUtute,  &c ; 

Licut-CoL  E.  SABINE,  R.A.,  Treasurer  and  V.P.R.S.; 

Tho  Ecv.  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.  V.r.R.S., 

SavilUn  Frofettor  of  Geometry  in  the  UniTenitj  of  Oxford ; 

ROBERT  GRANT,  Esq.  F.R.Aa, 

Author  of  History  qf  Physical  Astronomy^  and  Editor  otUimllUy 
notices  cfthc  Royal  Astromomncal  Society, 


%*  The  English  Edition  of  Araoo's  Works  consists  principally  of  Writings 
which  arc  either  licre  published  for  tho  first  time,  or  which  are  so  revised  as  to 
}>cconie  new  books.  The  Author  prepared  a  History  of  his  Early  Life,  con- 
sist in  j^  of  a  remarkably  interesting  Autodiooratht  up  to  the  timo  of  his  l)e- 
coming  rcri>ctual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  Baron  A.  Vox 
Humboldt  has  contributed  a  General  Preface. 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  in  October  last,  Araoo  devoted  his 
time  to  the  revision  of  his  Works,  and  to  the  writing  of  his  Popular  Astro- 
nomy. On  this  subject  a  very  imperfect  Edition,  collected  from  his  Lectores 
by  one  of  his  Pupils,  was  published  at  Paris  without  the  philosopher's  consent. 
It  was  always  repudiated  by  Arago  as  onworthy  of  him,  and  it  has  been  sap- 
pressed. 

The  following  portions  will  be  tho  first  to  appear : — 

METEOROLOGICAL  ESSATS,  to  which  is  prefixed  Hamboldt*s  Iniroductkm 
to  Arago'a  Worka,  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Lient-Colonol 
E.  Sabine,  R. A.,  Treasurer  and  VJ'.B.S.    1  vol  8vo.,  price  18«.  doth.   iVW 

ready. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMT.  Trmnslated  by  Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Smttr, 
For.  Sec.  RS.;  assisted  by  R.  Graxt,  Esq.,  F.RAS.  S  vols.  (FUL  7.  in 
November. ) 

LIVES  of  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTiriC  MEN :  To  which  are  prefixed, 
Arago*s  History  of  my  own  Life.  Translated  by  Professor  Badsm  Powell, 
F.R.S. ;  Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Sxttu  ;  and  R  Grant,  Esq. 


*^*  The  exclusive  right  of  translation  has  been  secured  by  Messn.  Lofoiiak 
and  Co.  according  to  tho  International  Copyright  Act 


Loudon :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANa 


ii  Scientific  Works. 


DISCOURSE  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     Bj  Sir  Jobs 

IlEUScnEL.     Fcp.  8to.,  3«.  6d 

ni. 
FRANCIS  ARAGO'S   AUT0BI06RAPHT.     Tnnulatod  ftr 

the  Traveller* 8  Library  by  Rev.  Baden  Powsll^  M.A.      IGinOLt  Iji. 

ESSAYS  on  the  SPIRIT  of  the  INDUCTIVE  FHILOSOPHT, 
the  UNITY  of  WORLDS,  and  the  FHILOSOPHT  of  CREATION.  H^ 
the  RcT.  Baden  Towell,  M.A,  F.RS^  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S^  SaTiliaa  FMeair 
of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Crown  8ra,  ISj;  6dl 

A  raSTORY  of  NATURAl'^PHILOSOPHT-  By  the  Bcr. 
Baden  Powell,  M.A.    Fcp.  8va,  3tf.  6</. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART: 

Comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  evay  BrsK^ 
of  Human  Knowledge  ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Toas 
in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.RSXu  and  £. ;  aonsied  by  Dr. 
J.  Cauvin.  The  Second  Edition,  revised  ond  corrected  i  incloding  a  Sap- 
plement^  and  numerouB  Woodcuts.    8vo  ,  60*. 

VII. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

By  A.  De  La  Hive,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  GcneviL  In  Tw 
Volumes,  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Vol.  L  Sto.*  priee  llte> 
V(il.  II.  is  in  the  Press. 

VIIL 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.    Bj 

Dr.  Lardneb  and  C.  V.  Walker.    2  vols.    Fc}).  8va,  7s, 

IX. 

1  ho  PIIASIS  of  MATTER ;  Or,  the  Discovories  and  Applira- 
tions  of  Mmlcrn  Chemistry.  By  T.  Lindley  Kemp,  M.D.,  Anthor  of  imJi- 
cations  of  Instinct,  &c.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  2\s. 

INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT:    A  Sequel  to    Tke  Aatural 

History  of  Creation.    By  T.  Lindlet  Kemp,  M.D.     ICmo.,  Is, 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of' CREATION.    By  T.  Lindlet 

Kkmi',  ^LD.,  Author  of  Indications  of  Instinct     IGmo.,  \s, 

xn. 
A  TREATISE  on  OPTICS..    By  Sir  D.  Brewster.     1    toL 

Fcp.  8vo.,  Ss.  Gd. 

XIII. 

RESEARCHES  on  LIGHT  in  its  CHEMICAL  RELATIONS; 

embracing  a  Consideration  of  all  the  Photographic  rmcenes.  By  RoBKxr 
II(*NT,  F.K.S.,  Pnifossor  of  lliysics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Science 
Svcoiul  lililltion,  thoroughly  revised  ;  with  extensive  AdditioDB^  a  Plate,  and 

Woodcuts.     8vo.,  price  KKk.  Gd, 


Lon.loii:  LOXGNLA.N,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 
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LOXGMAX,  BEOAVX,  GEEEN,  LONGMAXS,  and  ROBEETS, 

39|  PATEBNOSTBB  BOW,  LOyDON. 
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of 


NEW    WORKS    and     NEW     EDITIONS 


PFBUSnED  BY 


Messrs.  LONGMAN,  BEOWN,  GEEEN,  LONGMANS,  and  EOBEETS, 

PATERNOcTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


Miss  Acton's  Modern  Cookery,  foi  Private 

Fanulic!»,  reiluced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Prac- 
tice in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts, 
in  which  th.-  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and 
other  eminent  Writers  liavebecn  as  much  as 
por»sible  applied  and  explained.  Xewly  re- 
vised and  enlarged  Edition  ;  with  8  Plates, 
coTni»ri*iiig  27  Figures,  and  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Acton.— The  English  Bread-Book,  for 

Domestic  Use,  adapted  to  Families  of  every 
grade :  Containing  plain  Instructions  and 
Practical  Keceipts  for  making  numerous 
varieties  of  Bread;  with  Notices  of  the 
present  Sy>teni  of  Adulteration  and  its  Con- 
pcqueiic  .-,  and  of  the  Improved  Baking  Pro- 
cesses and  Institutions  established  Abroad. 
By  Eliza  Acton.  [/»  the  press, 

Arago  (F.)— Meteorological  Essays.    By 

Francis  Araoo.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Baron  IIumboldt.  Translated  under  the 
superintei'denceof  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Sabine, 
R.A.,  Treasurer  and  V.P.R.S.     8to.  ISs. 

Arago' 8  Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  and 
Edited  bv  Admiral  W.  II.  Smyth,  For.  Sec. 
R.S. ;  and  ROBERT  Grant,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  with  Plates 
and  ^^'oodeut^*,  2l3. 

Arago*  8  Lives  of  Distinguished  Scientiile  Men. 
Tran-late.l  by  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.  ;  Rear- Admiral  W.  II.  Smttu  ;  and 
R.  On  ANT,  M.  A.     Svo.         \Jfmrfy  readtf, 

Aikin.  —  Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With 
Bi(>^'rap)iical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
Aikin.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
Lucy  Aikin  ;  consisting  of  additionalSeleC' 
tiou>  from  more  recent  Poets.   Svo.  price  18?. 

Arnold.— Oakfield ;  or,  Fellowship  in  the 

East.  By  W.  D.  ARNOLD,  Lieutenant 
58th  Rtgiment,  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 
Second  Edition.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  21s. 


Arnold.— Poems.   By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Edition  of  the  Firtt  Scries,  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  58.  6d. 

Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Series,  about  one- third  new ;  the  rest 
finally  selected  from  the  Volumes  of  1849  and 
1852,  now  withdrawn.    Fcp.  8to.  priee  Gs. 

Amott.-On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place, 

Cliimney-valves,  and  other  means,  old  and 
new,  of  obtaining  Healthful  Warmth  and 
Ventilation.  By  jNeilA&nott,  M.D.,FJt.S., 
F.G.S.     Svo.  6s. 

Arrowsmith.  —  A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  Including 
also  Notices  of  the  chief  Places  and  People 
mentioned  in  the  APOCRYPIIA.  By  the 
Roy.  A.  Abrowsmith,  M.A.    8to.  15s. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 

Works :  Comprisuig  the  Plays  of  the  Pas- 
sions, Miscellaneous  Dramas,  Metrical  Le- 
gends, Fugitive  Pieces,  and  Ahalya  Baee. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  Joanna 
^aiUie,  Portrait,  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8to.  21s.  cloth ;  or  42s.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hay  day. 

Baker.— Eight  Tears'  Wanderings  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Bakib,  Esq.  With 
6  coloured  Plates.    8to.  price  15s. 

Baker.— The  Sffle  and  the  Honnd  in  0«yloii. 
By  S.  W.  Baker,  Esq.  With  eoioored 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  148. 

Dr.  Barth's  Travels  and  Discoveries  in 

Africa.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Com- 

})rising  Journeys  from  Tripoli  to  Kouka; 
rom  Kouka  to  Tola,  the  Capital  of  Ada* 
mawa,  and  back ;  to  Kanem,  acoompanyinff 
a  Slave-Hunting  Expedition  to  Musgo  ;  ana 
his  Journey  to  and  Bosidonoe  in  Bagirmo. 
Also,  a  Journey  from  Kouka  to  Timbuctoo ; 
Residence  in  Timbuctoo ;  and  Journey  back 
to  £ouka.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  8to. 
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Buckinsliam.— Autobiography  of  James  | 

Silk  J»uikinuham  :  Inclutling  his  Vovogo?,   I 
Travi'l-i,     A(ivontiirc«,    Speculations,     Sue-   i 
C03S0S  Jiml  Fail  tiros,  franLlj  and  faitlifully 
narniti'l  ;    \.itli  Characterij«tic   Sket(*lics  of  ' 
Public  ^!.!i.    Vol<.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  21?. 

•.•  V.:-.  III.  .M  I  IV'..  ».li:.'.l  Iv  tV.-  Autli..i;-.  Sui, .  Li'. 
i*t»iui'li  Jir. :  li  ■  '■■..■•.'.;,  .in-  iiri-iiiriii.'  i'«»r  ituMii-.itii'ii. 

Bull.  —  The  Maternal  Management  of 

Ciiilil:*' n  in  Health  and  1) incase.  Bv 
T.  liii.L,  M.l>.,  Member  of  the  Roval 
ColU'ije  ol'  riiy.-tieians  ;  formerly  Pliysieian- 
Ari-'Mi -hi -.ir  to  tlio  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Instituti'M.     New  KiUtion.     Fep.  Svo.  5s. 

Dr.  T.  B uU'f  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment j'f  tluir  llralth  during  the  Period  of 
ProcnancN  :ii;d  in  the  Lying-in  Koom  :  With 
an  Kx|»  MMv  <.>f  Populir  Errors  in  connexion 
with  xr.n-c  ^!llj^  -ts,  &e. ;  and  Hints  upon 
J^ur^illJ.     Nlw  Kdition.     Fcp.  8vo.  58. 

Bunscn.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  IJcirinnin^s  and  Prospects.  By 
Cn:;i:^ii  \n  CiiAKLrs  JosiAS  Bunskn,  P.J)., 
D.C.L.,  J>.rh.  Being  a  New  Kdition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  IJip' 
l-nhfrs  <!,.•/  his  J^f.     7  vols.  8vo.  dto.  5s. 

•*•  TV. '  >«     •f.il  V.  utiiiii  iif  tin*  Ilii'i  1'.' '.•/?■■«  is  niin^.i-*r-  \ 
iif  tliri  *■  ■li>l<.t.- 1  \\i>ik<4,  whirli  inuy  W  l::iil  ••0|>.ii':iii.iy,  ad 

1.  ]Iiii)M>htii>  .nil]  )ii<i  Al'o;  or.  ttio  IV^hiiiin.' •  nn-l 
I'r.i'jii  tx  -'i'  niri«ti.iiil!y.    2  vhU.  mu.  (iriii-  .tl.  1">. 

-.  (*i"*liii<-  !■•  ?lic  lMiil.i'«i»iiliy  i.f  rnivin«al  Ili.itun  ajr 
I  'i- •'  ti>  l..inu'U...-f  .iii'l  Jtoliu'imi :  i'niit.iiniir.;  ;in  Ai- 
I't  i;:.l  .  •■  1  :•  Ali'li:i)ii-tii.-:il  (.'"iilrrriuv.  *J\iil.-.  "^vo. 
l-rir.  •:!.  1  :■. 

H.  Am.i'     ■  I  A!lt.-^■l.•.l■:l.^.    ."  viilr^M*.  I'.i.c  ti.  "2-. 

Bunscn.— Lyra  Gennanica:  Hymns  for 

the  Siiri'!.i\M  anil  chief  Festivals  of  the 
C'liri-ti.'.'.      Venr.       Transhitevl     fnm     the 

Gfn..:i;:        I'V      lATlIETlINE       WlNKWOBTU. 

,S<'c. ■:..!  I!  iiti-'M.     Fcp.  Svo.  us. 

•«•  T!  i-     '      :■■  if  Jli  "i'..ui  Hjnui"' li.isli'i  :ii.i.- 'i- f.iiii 

a  I  .;■...;;.■.  ■  i  iMiii  rM;.ir.v )._»  i;-.'  L"I:k-v.ihLT  I!l  Nal-X; 

.t:iii  i    . I  > -  .  i       I   ..  \ \  .  ::ii^  ;•  > 

Theolcgi?    Gcrmanica:    Which   letteth    forth 

ni:»Tiv  {■;■■.•  iirjciimciit?  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
suit li  \.  rv  ".njiv  ami  lovelv  things  touchins: 
n  I't:  1.  .-r  Lite.  Tran.-lated  by  STfAXNA 
\\'  I M.  V. .  1 : 1 1 1 .  W  i  t  h  a  Preface  by  t  he  Rev. 
Cii  \i:' !  -  :\'n<:sm:v;  and  a  Letter  by  Cbcva-  j 
lici*  l!;'^ .-' .V.  Second  Kdition.   Fcp.  Svo.  Gs. 


Bunscn.  —  Ei;ypt'3  Place  in  Universal 

]li-t>:v:  \  .\  Historical  Invc.-^ti^^ation,  in 
Fi.c  i:.  ;.^.  By  C.  C.  J.  JJuy.sKy,  D.D., 
J>.r.I.,  r  111.  *  Tr!m!«hitod  from  the  Ger- 
J::i.:      1;.      C.    H.    CoiTBELL,     E?.]  ,      M.A. 

V,  itli  i;..i' '  ill  ii?t  rat  ions.  Vol.  I.  bro.  28s. ; 
'W:.  Ji.  vS\.).  -30^. 


Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  liarar.  By  Kiciiavd 
F.  BriiTON,  Bombay  Army;  Author  of  J 
rUyrimoffe  to  Medina  an d  Met ci.  Wit  h  Maps 
and  coloured  Plates.    8vo.  lbs. 

Burton.  —  Personal  Nan*ative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  El-^Iedinali  and  Mcccah.  By 
KiCUAKD  F.  BriiTON',  Bombay  Army.  With 
Map,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  3  Tols.  8ro. 
price  X'2.  Cs. 

Burton  (J.H.)— The  History  of  Scotland, 

from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  tho 
Last  Jacobit  J  Insurrection  (1G89-17-1S).  By 
JouN  Hill  Buutox.    2  vols.  8vo.  2Gs. 

Bishop    S.  Butler's  General  Atlas  of 

Modem  and  Ancient  Geography ;  compris- 
ing Fifty- two  full-coloured  Maps ;  with 
complete  Indices.  New  Edition,  nearly  aU 
re-engraved,  enlargeii,  and  greatly  improved. 
Edited  by  tho  Author's  2Son.  Royal  4to. 
24s.  half- bound. 

(  The  MtMli-rn  Atl.it  nf  2^  fuU-CMlourvd  Mapn. 

'^■*'*^''*^*^'>    )  Till'  Ai".  i»Mit  Atla-*  iifSl  fiul-iMlouriHl  Mai>«. 
(        JCuval  .^\  o.  priiv  li*. 

Biahop  S.  Batler*8  Sketch  of  Modem  and 
Ancieut  Geogra])!!}'.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessar}'.     Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

Bishop  J.  Butler's    Fifteen   Sermons 

]ireachcd  at  the  Rolls  Chapel.  With  Notes, 
Analytical,  Explanatory,  and  Illustrative, 
and  Observations  in  reply  to  Mackintosh, 
Warulaw,  and  Maurice,  by  Rev.  Robeut 
Caumiciiakl,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.     8vo.  Us. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  ond  Post-IIorse  Duties; 
Post-Oflh-o  Regulations  ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Act  s  of  t  he  Session  IboG.     Fcp.  8  vo.  IDs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer;  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition of  All  the  Countries  of  the  Worlds 
their  Govennnent,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products ;  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State: 
With  brief  Notices  of  tlicir  History  and  An- 
tiquities. By  the  Author  of  TAf  Cabinet 
lAK^er,  Fq>.  8to.  10s.  Gd.  cloth ;  or  13s. 
bound  in  calh 
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The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  tlio  Qamc  of  Cricket.  Br  the 
Author  of  Prihchii't  of  Scientifir  Batlinp. 
Sii.'<'!ul  Kditioii,  gr«*ativ  improred ;  with 
Plat* !»  ;nul  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  Gs. 

]ialf-hu'.::ul. 

Lady  Gust's  Invalid's  Book. —The  In- 

v:ih«i'p  Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of  Rocii)o.-* 
fro  ..  varioiH  IJ.-nk-  nnd  various  Countries. 
\\\  till?  llMiiniirahlf  Lady  Cr^T.  Hccv.nl 
K'liiui.     Fcp.  Svc.  price  2:*.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Doinestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaphiiii,  in  Tw.i  Parts  :    I'.akt   I.  Chun-Ii 

yr.'vii'c-    ad.iptc.l    for    IX>-.:ie.-tii-    Utc,   with 

Prn^cp^»  for  I''.vi'i'v  l):iv  of  t lie  Week,  selected 

from  tlio  l)«n)k  of  Coutniori  Praver ;   Paut 

II.  au  npp-'cpria^c Sermon  for  Kvi-rj- Sunday 

in  llie   Vcar.       JJv  tlie  Rev.  Thuuas  1)aL£, 

AI.A.,    ('an»Mj   Ec-iilcntiarv  of    St.    Paul's. 

Siioiiil     lMifi«..ii.     Post     Ito.     21s.     cloth; 

31  Si.  Cr^..  ^alf  J  or  C2.  lOs.  morocco. 

rTiii.  I'amilv  CiriiTiix,  12X. 
Si'p:.r.»ti-ly    \y^^^  Ik.MibTic  Liii'i:gv,  llln.ti-l. 

Duyy   (Dr.   J.)  —  Tlie  Anj;Ier  and   his 

Fri«  url ;  or,  Pisoatorv  Colloipiics  and  Fi.'^h- 
in-j  Kx«ur>ioii*.  By  John  Davy,  M.D., 
F.K.S.,  i^'c.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  C.-». 

Delaheche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  aiul  West  Sonicrsct.  By 
Si  I:  Hr\nv  T.  DriAiiKtHE,  F.K.S.,  late 
DiiVct'T-diMicral  of  the  Gcolojjfical  Sun'cv. 
With  Ar»p:»,  Plates,  and  Wood  cut*.      8vo. 

pr'cc  lis. 

DolaI\ive.-A  Treatise  on  Electiicity, 

in  rill ory  ami  Practice.     By  A.  Dt  la  Kivi;, 

Pii)Ic>-(>r  in  thi-  .\catlcuiy  of  Geneva.  Trans.- 
latcd  lor  the  Author  by  C.  \'.  WAl.Kti;, 
F.  U.S.  /..■  7!' ;■#■ '  J'l/i'i'ts ;  with  nnmcrou? 
W.'.Kl.Mits.  Vol.  1.  «vo.  price  18s.  i  A'ol.  11. 
price  2i>3. 

Dennibtoup.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 

Slrau.c,  Kiiijjht,  Kngnivcr,  Member  of 
sc\  I'al  I'*oici;;M  Aca'li-mi(?s  of  l)c>ij;n  ;  and 
of  hi-  Ih.  t -H  i"-iu-law,  Andrew  Lumiti^dcn. 
J5j  .Iamis  l)i.NM:rTOUN,  of  Dcunistoun. 
2  vi.I-.  p^i>t  .s\o.  with  111  u.-it  rat  ions,  21». 

I^iS^y~"Tlie  I  over's  Seat:  Kiithemerina; 

or,  (.\.  tun  ion  Tilings  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
V."  f:;.-.  -iM  1  Tr.it h.  V>\  KrNriM  1Ii.m*y 
1  > : . .  I  ^  A 1 ,1  !:..;•  of  JAt'-.s  'Culfivlin^  \.-.  2  vols. 
fip.  J>\o.  12h. 

Di5ci;)liiie.    By  the  Author  of  "Letters 

to  n.y  V  kjiown  Friends,"  &c.  Second 
F«iiti<.>:;,  c».l:i.-j.'orl.     18mo.  price  29.  6d. 


Dodd.—The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Sujiply, 
]  robuble  Quantities,  ModcH  of  Arrival,  P»o- 
cc.-ses  of  Manuf.ietur. ,  eusprctid  Adultein- 
tion,  and  ^^lu•hin^•rv  of  I.)i^triblltion  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  !^IillionB  nud 
a  Half.  By  Gkokc'e  Dodi),  Author  of 
British  Manufactrrix^  «i.c.  Post  8vo.  10«.  6d, 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Beligiuut»Sce])tic.    'it/'t  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s». 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Profeii!»or 
NewnmnN  Jlf/fh/  ■  Tiu'hulinjj  n  full  Kxami- 
nation  of  that  Writer's  Critic«i»ni  on  the 
Chani'ter  of  ^hri^t  ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Ar-pcct?  and  PrctcnMons  of  Modem  Deism. 
Stcof/f/  E'Jiti  n,  rcvi-cd.     Pott  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Tctftament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Vcrhal  ConncxirMi  between  the  Gn'ck  and 
the  Kn;ili>h  Text.- ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proj»er  Name-s,  with  Indexes,  flrcek- 
£n^Ii«>h  and  Kngliuh  Greek.  New  Edition, 
with  a  now  Index.     Koyal  Svo.  price  42j«. 

The  £nglighman*8  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Te.-tament  :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  Knglii»h  Translations; 
with  Indexes,  a  Lint  of  the  ProjH^r  Names 
i  and  their  Occunxmce*,  Sn\  2  vol*,  royal 
I        8to.  £3.  13».  Gd. ;  large  paper,  £4.  14s.  tkl. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fi.-hing,  Salmon-Fi-hing ;  with  the  Natural 
Kiitorv  of  Rivor-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Tiiird  Kdition,  corrected 
and  inv^roved;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo  6s. 

Ephemera.  —  The  Boole  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
pri>ing  the  Tluorj-,  Piineiple?,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fi^hing  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flics  for  cvcrv  good  River  in 
the  Knipire ;  the  Natural  Ilistory  of  the 
Sain. on,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  bec^t 
way  of  nrtificially  Breeding  it.  By  £ru£' 
MEiiA  ;  assisted  by  Ani'uew  Young .  Fcp, 
8vo.  with  coloure'i  Plates,  price  14s. 

W.  Erskine,   Esq. —  History  of  India 

under  Uabcr  and  Uunulyun,  the  Fir»t  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  lIou>c  of  Taiuiur.  By 
William  Eu&Ki>'E,  K^q.    2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 

Etheridge.  —  Jeru.^alcm  and  Tiberias ; 

Soni  and  Cordova :  A  View  of  the  Religious 
and  Scholastic  Learning  of  the  Jews.  De- 
sign«l  as  an  Introdiieton  to  Hebrew  Lite- 
rature. Bv  J.  AV.  Etuebidge,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Post  Svo.  «s.  6d. 
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NEW  WORKS  ASD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gin  wr?  :  Bi'ing  a  Scries  of  Lcct iircs  dcliverod 
to  the  Working  Engineer  of  Vorksliire  and 
Lanca«»liirc.  Witli  a  Sorios  of  Appondiocs, 
containing  the  ResuUs  of  Expcrimontid  In- 
quiries into  I  lie  Strength  of  Mnterials,  (lie 
Onuses  of  Boiler  Explosions,  &e.  15 v 
William  Faikbaihx,  F.R.S*.,  F.O.S.  With 
rir.toi  and  Woodmits,   lloval  8vo.  price  los. 

Faraday  (Professor).  —  The    Subject- 

Mattcr  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Kon-Mt-tallic 
Elements,  deUvcred  before  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Tnstitntion,  by  PiiOFESSOii 
Faraday,  13.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  &c.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer's  yoia  by 
J.  ScOFFEiiy,  il.B.    Fcp.  8vo.  prioo  Ss.  6d. 

Flemish  Interiors.     By  the  Wiiler  of 

A  GiiSiift'  h''lv,id  the  Gnilt'Jt  of  Rrlit/ious 
Houses  in  Franct'.     Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Forester.— Travels  in  the  Islands  of  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia.  By  Thomas  FoiiraTEi:, 
Author  of  R'lnillrs  in  y':ncuy.  With  nunie- 
rour»  coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts, 
from  Sketches  made  during  the  Tour  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  M.  A.  Biinu'Lni,  R.A. 
Imperial  8vo.  [A/  ///^//;v'«. 

Fnlcher.— Life  of  Thomas  Gainsborough, 

R.A.  By  the  late  GroiiO!:  Williams 
FiLcnEU*.  Kditcd  bv  his  Son.  With  1 
TUustrations.     X  a- Edi/.'-)./.     Ffp.  8vo. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  Jami:s  William  Giliiart,  F.R.S., 
General  ^Fana^cr  uf  tlic  Lomlon  anil  Wei»t- 
minster  Iiank.  .S'.////  Kf/ifon,  revised 
and  enlarged.     2  vuls.  \2ino.  l\u trait,  IGs. 

Gilbart.  —  Logic   for  the    Million:    a 

Familiar  F.xpo>ition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  CJiLiJART,  F.R.S.  Ith  Edition; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12nio.  3s.  Cd. 

Gilbart.— Lojic  for  the  Young:  Consisting  of 
T\venty-(r.  e  Lcfso':^  in  the  Art  of  Rea^■o!n'ng. 
Selnte.l  from  Ih.i*  Z'/v.v  of  Dr.  lisar.c  Watls. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.     12iiio.  Is. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  Bi)ltc)N  Cornet,  Ksq.  Ilhistr.itod 
by  Wc'i)il  l'!jiiiraviiig-«,  fmin  Designs  by 
Mcnibers  of  the  I-Itrhing  Club.  Squai-e 
crown  8to.  cloth,  21s.  •  niorcco,  £1.  IGs. 

Gosse.  —  A    Naturalist's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.  By  1*.  II.  OossK,  Ksq.  Witli 
Plates.     Post  8vo.  price  Us. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Greji's  ContribnUons  to  Tb 

Edinburgh  Rcriew. — Essajs  on  Political  m 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  tb 
EdMurgh  Rfciew,  Bj  WlXXLkM  B.  Gu« 
2  vols.  8ro.  price  24<. 

Grove. —  The  Correlation  of  Ffajsica 

Forces.    By  W.  R.  Obqts,   Q  C,  1£«L 

F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition  ;  irith  >'otefl  asc 
References.    8to.  price  7i. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Bem{ 

a  Second  Series  of  Ilifltorical  Skctcha 
By  the  IXcv,  J.  Uaupdex  Ourxxt.  M.i 

Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  froc 

the  Leeturc-Room.  Edited  by  th«  Sci 
tToirx  IIampdex  GrnxEV,  M.A!,  Recto?  c 
St.  Mary's,  Maryleboiie.     Crown  8ro.  5f. 

Gwilt— AnEncyclopaedia  of Architactnn 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PracCioL  B 
Joseph  Gwilt.  \Vith  morv  tliaa  1.00 
Wood  Engraring?,  from  Designs  bj  J.  S 
GwiLT.    Tliird  Edition.     8ro.  -iSs. 

Halloran.— Eight  Months'  Joonial  of 

A'i^it  to  Japan,  Loocboo,  and  Footoo.  B; 
Alfhed  I.-irurscK  Hallorax,  3Ia*'.« 
R.X..  F.R.G.S.,  Polperro,  Coran-all.  Wx 
Etchings  and  Woodcut  a  from  Designs  V 
the  Author.     Post  8ro.         "JSc^irly  rcadj. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).'-The  Life  of  Lathe 

in  Forty-ei^lit  Uistorioul  Engrarings.  B; 
GusTAV  KuN'io.  With  Kxplanations  b; 
Auc-iiDE.icuN  Habb  and  Susaxxa  Wx5X 
woKTii.    Fcp.  Ito.  price  2S*. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michi).el  Angelo  Boo 

narnitti ;  comprising  Memoin  of  Saronuol 
and  Viltoria  Culonna,  and  iinvh  Contcs 
lK)mneou9  lli.-toiT.  By  Jonx  S.  Haxioii 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Roman  \a 
demy  of  Tainting  of  St.  Luke,  and  of  tb 
Archnpoiogical  SiHjicty  of  Rome.  8  toIj 
8ro.  with  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo, an 
numerous  lllust  nit  ions.  [/,i  iAe  prta. 

Also,  to  be  sold  separately-,  in  foUo^ 
Engravings  illnstrative  of  the  Works  ofK^M 

Aiu-i'lii,  (t.tli  iti  riiiiitinir  aii.l  .\n-hi:tfcliu» :  vtt  Is 
l»l.ii...ti'r.v  I »••..■: iiiloiw  uf  the  Luter.  W  C    K.  COQ 

i.Kj.i-r.,  i:- [.,  11.  V. 

Ilarrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge;  a 

Ci.mn«el«t  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  3jLX 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Uabrxsox,  M.A.,  Domain 
Clia])luin  to  U.R.n.  the  Duchcas  of  els' 
briilge.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 
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Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk  ;  or.  Spectacles  for  Young  Sport nricn. 
liv  IIabbt  lliEOYEB.  Ncw  Edition,  2  toU. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  240. 

Horry  Hieover.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
IIiEovER.  With  Two  Fiatos.  Fcp.  8to. 
58.  liulf-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— Practical  Horseman- 
ship, li V  Hauby  Hieoteb.  Seeoml  Edition  ; 
with  2  i*lates.     Fcp.  8vo.  58.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practioal  Fur- 
poses  and  Practical  Men:  13cing  a  Quido 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  sliow.  By  Uabby  Hieoybb.  With  2 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  lialf-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Focket  and  the  Stud;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  tlic  Management  of  the 
Stable  By  Kabky  Hieoyeb.  Second 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5s.  half- bound. 


Hassall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions :  Comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Ana- 
htical  Sanitaiy  Commission  of  The  Lancet 
lor  the  Years  1851  to  1851  inclusive,  revised 
and  extended.  By  Arthir  Uill  IIassall, 
M.l).,  J^c,  Cliicf  Analyst  of  the  Commission. 
8vo.  V  itli  151)  Woodcuts,  28s. 


Col.  Hawker's   Instnictions  to  Young 

Sports: lien  in  all  that  relates  to  Qims  and 
Shouting.  lOth  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  t!:e  Present  Time,  by  the  Autlior*8 
Son,  ^raj'»i'  P.  W.  L.  Hawker.  With  a 
K^ew  I'ortrait  of  the  Autlior,  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  21s. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Beiyamin  Robert 

llaych>n,  IIi>torical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
hiogniphy  and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
pilnl  l-y  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
XemiiK',  E^q.     3  vois.  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Haydu*s  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

EoUs  of  tiie  Ofllcial  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Keelesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
lVrio<U  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
v.ith  ll.e  Sovoroigns  of  Europt»,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States;  the 
ree.-a::o  and  >'i)bility  of  Great  Britain;  &c. 
luinp'  a  Now  I'Miiion,  iinj>roved  and  conti- 
yiuo  I,  of  Boatmen's  Political  Index.  8to. 
255.  lialf-boinid. 

Herring.  •—  P:.per   and    Paper-Making, 

AiuiLiit  and  Modern.  By  Kichabd  Heb- 
7:1  N«;.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
GioiuJi:  Ckoly,  LL.D.  !kcon(l  Edition^ 
v.ith  IMat;-."  and  Specimens.     8vo.  70.  Cd. 


Sir  John  HerscheL— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sib  John  F.  W.  Hxbschel, 
Bart.,  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Wood  EngravingB.    Bto.  price  ISs. 

Hill.-Travels  in  Siberia.   By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Traveit  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic.  Witli  a  largo  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  24f . 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
Ncw  Edition,  rorisod  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  8to.  price  Half-a-Chx>wn. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sib  Henbt  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  tho  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions. 
8vo.  18s. 

Holland.- Chapteri  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sib  Henbt  Hollaxd,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Cliapters  contained  in 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Nutet  and  Beflectiont  by  the  same  Author. 
8to.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hook.' The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
t  he  Rot.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition, 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6t. 

Hooker.— Eew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardena  of 
£cw.  By  Siu  William  Jacksoit  Hookbb, 
K.IL,  &c..  Director.  Ncw  Edition;  with 
many  Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 


Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Re- 
markable Vegetable  Products  of  the  Muieam 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  £cw.  By  ScE  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  K.H.,  Ac,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.     IGmo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Amott.— The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  Phsnogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  tho  Ferns.  Serenth  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustratire  of  tho  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sib  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walkeu-Aunott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14i. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 
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NEW  WORKS  An>  NSW  EDITIONS 


Home's  IntEodnction  to .  the  Oritical 

Studj  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holj  Scrip- 
tureB.  Tenth  .JStfiUQn^  rerised^  conected, 
and  brought  down  to  ^e  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Bey.  T.  Habtwbll  Hobnx„ 
B.D.  (the  Author);  the  Key.  Samuxij 
Datidbok,  D.B.  of  ^^i<b  Uniyereity  of  Halle^ 
and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  Pbidbattx  Tsbobllbb, 
LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Yignettee  and 
Facsimiles.    4  yols.  8yo.  £3.  ISs.  6d. 

V*  Tlie  Four  Yolumos  may  also  be  lutd  $eparaUlp  u 
foUovt-:— 

Yoti.  I.~  A  Snmmaiir  of  ttit  Evldanotdbr  tb«£toiiaijMnen. 
Authenticity,  Unoorrapted  Preiervatlon,ufdliisplnitiooox 
theUoiyBcriplarOT.  B7theB«y.T.H.Uani«,B.D..8vo.l5a. 

Vol.  TL^Tht  Text  of  Um  Old  IMaaM^Mmkbred  >  With 
a  Treatiao  on  Racred  Interpretation :  and  a  brief  Introdoo- 
tlon  to  the  Old  Tmtament  Books  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  S. 
Daridaon.  li.J>.  (UaUe)  aud  LL.D 8ro.  tta. 

YoL.  IIT.— A  Sommary  of  BlUical  Geography  and  Anti- 
qnlttee.    BytbrBev.  T.iI.Horne,BJ) v6T0.18a. 

YoL.  I  Y.-'AnlBtrodaetlon  to  the  Tcactoal  Oritielam  of  the 
Kern  Testament.  "Bj  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Home,  B.D.  The 
Critical  Part  re-written,  and  the  ramainder  levlaed  and 
e4itedbgr>.  P.Tre8dlea,I«L.D -.Svp.  18t. 

Home.— A  Compendious  Introdnetlon  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Bey.  T.  Habt- 
wbll HoBNB,  B.D.  New  Edition,  with 
Jtfaps  and  Illustrations.     12mo.  9s. 

'How  to  Hurse  Sick  Cliildren :  Intended 

especially  as  a  Help  to  the- Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Siok  Children ;  but  containing 
Directions  of  service  to  all  who  haye  the 
ofaarge  of  the  Young.    Fcp.  8to.  Is.  6d. 

iHowitt   (A.  MO  —  An  Art-Stadent  in 

Munich.  By  Avfa  Mabt  Howitt.  2 
yols.  post  8yo.  price  14fl. 

Howitt-The  Children's  Tear.  By  Mary 

HowiTT.  With  Four  Illustrations,  from 
Designs  by  A.'M.  HowiTT.'  Square  l€mo.  5s . 

'Howitt.  —  Land,  Labour,   and    Gold ; 

or,  Two  Tears  in  Victoria :  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
Wjluax  Howitt.    2.yQl8..p«st  8to.  21s. 

Howitt.— Visits  to  Remarkahle  Places  : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tiye  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  Histoir 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engrayiugs.  New  Ediiion, 
2  yols.  square  crown  8yo.  25s.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Country  Book:  Being 
the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
bj hi: Itself;  •exbibiiing  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children,  in  the 
Country.  New  Edition;  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8yo.  price  6s. 


— Ihe  Bond  Life  of  England.  By 
WiLLULM  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  royised;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  8yo.  2Is. 


.Boc.— The  GU11686  jEmpke :  A  Se<|iiel 

to  Hnfi  and  Gabet's  Journey 'thtmffk  Tarfary 
amd  Thibet.  By  the  Abbf  Hue,  formerly 
Missionary  Apoatolio  in-  Chiiia.  flxvnif 
Edition ;  with  Map.    2  yols.  8yo.  240. 

Hudson's  Plain  Dtrections  fbr  Making 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law :  With  a 
clear  Exposition  of.  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forme  of  WiUs,  and  much 
useful  information.  New  and  enlarged  Edi- 
tion ;.ineluding  thePfOvieioiis  of  the  Wiils 
Act  Amendment  Act.    Fep&  Srou  2b.  6d. 

Hudson's'  Bxeeutor'Ef  Gkdde.   Mewaiid 

enttrged  Edition  j  with  tike  Adnitmi  at 
Directions  for  paying  Succession  Duties  on 
iBeal' Proper^  under  WiUs  -and  TntestaeteSy 
and  a  Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annui- 
ties  and  the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Snccee- 
sion  Duty  thereon.  ''Fcp;  ^o.  6s. 

Hndaen  and  Eeimedy.— Where  there 's 

a  Will  there 's  a  Way :  An  Ascent  of  ICont 
Blano  by  a  New  Boute  and  Without  Guides. 
By  the  Bey.  0.  Hubsok,  M.A.,  St.  John*a 
College,  Qambridge ;  and  E.  S.  EsBirEDT, 
BjL,  Oaiua  College,  Cambridge.  Seeond 
Edition,  with  Two  Aacente  oi  Monte  Rosa ;  a 
Plate,  and  a  coloured  Map. '  Post  8yo.  5s.  6d. 

Hnmholdt's  Cosmos.  ^Translated,  with 

the. Author's  authority,  by  Mbs.  Sabzhs. 
Vola.  I.  and  11.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
.sewed;  8s. .6d; < each,  <doth :  orinpoatSyo. 
12s.  each,  doth.  VoL  HI.  post  8to. 
12s.  6d.  doth:  or  in  16mo.  Part  L  2a.  6d. 
sewed,  Ss.  6d.  doth ;  and  Part  11. 8s.  sewed, 
4e.  doth. 

HnmboldtPs  AipMlf  M»f  *  Vsian.   Inaifatt 

with  the  Author's  authority,  by  MBS.SAsnnL 
16mo.  price  6s. :  or  in  2  yols.  8s.  6d.  eadi, 
doth;  2s. 6d. eaeh, sewed. 

JHimphreys. -*  Parables  'of  Our  Lord, 

iHnminat^and  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Benaiasanoe  by  HsirBX 
NosL'HrvPHBBTB.  Square  fop.  Syo.  Sis. 
in-massiye  caryed  ooyers ;  or  80s.  boand  in 
morocco  by  Hay  day. 

Hani  —  Researches  on  Light   in  its 

Chemical  Belations ;  emlwacing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographio  Proeeasee. 
By  BoBEBT  Httvt,  F.B.S.  I^Bcond  Edition, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.    8yo.  lOa.  6d. 

Idle.— 'Hints .  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  ftc, 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Freah- 
Water  Lochs  of  Scotland :  Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  C.  Idlb,  Esq.    Fcp.  Syo.  6e. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

ami  Martyrs  :  First  Scries  of  Sacred  ati-l 
Lt'jendar^  Art.  Second  Edition ;  with  nu- 
iiKTous  \Vootlcuts,  and  16  Ktcliings  hy  tbo 

Author.    Square  crown  8to.  28s. 

Mrs.    Jamcflon'8    Legends    of    the   Monastic 

Onlers,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts: 
iS..i-«^ii<l  .SorieH  of  Sticrtd  and  Leyendary  Ait, 
Sioond  Kditiun,  enlarged  ;  with  11  Etchings 
b\  tlie  Autlior,  and  88  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  8vu.  price  28s, 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
a3  ri*i»ri  rented  in  tlie  Fine  Arts:  Tliird 
Sv  I'ie.-  of  Siirrr  !  and  h- jendary  Art.  With 
65  ^)r;^v^ill•;^  by  the  Autl»or,  and  152  Wood- 
cuts.    S«piare  cn.»wn  Svo.  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Commonplace-Book   of 

Thoui^lit-,  Mi-morie'*,  and  Fancies,  Original 
ai:d  »St.'K«-ted.  Part  1 .  Ethic.-*  and  Ciiaracter  ; 
I'art  II.  LitiTatun-  and  Art.  Srcmid  Edit. 
n-vi-cd  and  corri'ctid  ;  witli   Etchings  and 

W'."..'  Kill-'.     Crown  8vo.  18s. 


Mi'2.  Ja;:iesou's  Two  Lectures  on  the  Employ - 

^    i,.int  tl'  WwMiLMi. 

1,  -!-r.  ■  •'■  riMiMT. ,  C.ir'mili.'  aii<l  I'ruti-si.in', 
A'--  I  ..II'!  .it  H'ltii-.  .»*.  ■■•i:  '  /;■  f'fii,  ■iilh  ucu" 
1':    :•■. .     Kip.  ^v.>.  1-. 

•2.  J'.'  ■•■MMi  Mii.\  ...  I.  vsOl":.  :  A  Sii-iiH '.  l.i-'iluu- ii!i 
t'-.     ■■-  i.J  I.!-ii>',..j.  :i  iiit'i  of  Woiiiiu.     r«i'.  >'\v..  .;■'. 

Ja(iU?inet'3  Compendium  of  Chronology : 

CoiitaiiiiiiL'  the  ino-t  iiii[)ortant  Date?  of 
G  i:t!-  1  iri:li'r\,  PttJilical,  Ecfle&iastical, 
j'.i.i.l  \M'  rarv,  from  tlie  Creation  of  the 
\\vr\.\  t(.  tl.V  .ji-.l  of  the  Yiar  1851.  Edittd 
].;  til-  lu\.  .1.  ALtviiN,  M.A.  IVfrt  8vo. 
]•;■;.  c  7.-.  0«l. 


Jeiiniigs.  -Socinl  Delusions  concerning 

\\  '    It!"  :  11  1  ^\^^:,t.     \\\  KkUjiUD  JeNMNG.-, 

M.A  ,   Iriiiit '.  Collt'L^*',   Cairibridg»» ;   Author 
«•     ^'     '«''   l.'-ii-.iits  of  Pvl ideal   Econoimf. 

Lord   Jeffrey's    Contributions    to  The 

lMi:.1  in ■,']•.  Review.  A  >'ew  Edition,  com- 
I'h  to  in  C>iie  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
«:-.iVMl  1>\  Henry  Ko».ini«on,  ami  a  Vignette. 
t>  ,..:.n-  erowi:  Svo.  21'*.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 
—  Ur  i;;  3  .\,1».  yy^^.  p^.i^.^.  .j.^k. 

Ei.si:op  Jereniy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

^^  :ti;  hifc  by  Ui-nuj'  lliiBKB.  Ee\is$ed  and 
(:  ire.  ted  h\  tlie  Rev.  Chaklf.S  PjiaKEpEy, 
Fill'  w  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
c.niphtc  in  10  voU.  Svo.  lOs.Od.  eaclu 
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Johns  and  Nicolas's  Calendar  of  Victory : 

Being  a  Kecord  of  Britinh  Valour  and  Con- 
qucbt  by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Every  Day  in 
the  Year,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
BattK'  of  Inkcrmann.     Fcp.  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

Johnston.— A  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  llistori- 
cal:  Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  By  A.  Eeitii  Ji  unston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Gcogmpher  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordiriary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  thorouglily  revised.  In  1 
vol.  of  1,300  j)ngcs,  comprising  about  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  Svo.  36s.  cloth ;  or  half- 
bound  in  ruesin,  41s. 

Jones  (Owen).— Flowers  and  their  Kin- 
dred Thoughts:  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By 
M.\iiY  Anne  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illus- 
trations of  Flowers,  designed  and  executed 
in  illuniin.ited  printing  by  Owes  Jones. 
Reprinted.    Imperial  Svo.  price  31s.  6d.  coif. 

Ealisch.— Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Du. 
^I.  Kaliscii,  M.A.  Fir^t  Portion — Exodus  : 
in  Hebrew  and  Eng!i>h,  with  co)»iou.s  Notes, 
Critical,  Philologii-al,  and  Explanatory. 
Svo.  15s. 

•«•  Ani-.'iiinii  iif  tlio  /.'jrc'!'^.  :i-*  :iU»vf  'fur  llii"  UfO  <if 
Kiiu'li-li  ri:MUT".,  «t>iiiprihin^  tlic  Ki^'ii-h  Tr'aJl^l:ltl•■|l,  and 
ui!  .1-  ri-!,-i-i!  (Viiiiiiviitarv.    svo.  juliv  12i«. 

Kemblc— The  Saxons  in  England:   A 

ITisl«irj  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquett.  By  John  M.  Xeji- 
BLE,  M.A.,&e.     2  vols.  Svo.  28*. 

Kemp.  -The  Phasis  of  Matter :  Being 

nn  Outlin(>  of  the  Discoveries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Mo(\Tn  Chcnii.-lry.  By  T.  Liro- 
lEY  KfMp,  M.l).  With' 148  'Woodcuts. 
2  >ols.  crown  Svo.  2Is. 

Kennard.  —  Eastern    Experiences   col- 

Icctrtl  during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  II oh  Land.  By  Adam  Sil'i>mi;12 
KiiNNAiti).     Post  Svi».  10s.  Gd. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kemevek, 
Fellow  of  the  Ko}al  Col'ltgr  of  Surgeons  o( 
England,  &c.    Square  po*t  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Khby  and   Spencc's   Introduction   to 

EntomoL.gy  ;  or.  Element >  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects  :  Comprising  an  A'-eount 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Iniwcts,  of  their  Met  a- 
mori)hose.t.  Food,  St  rat. igems.  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motion*,  Noi>e9,  U^bcrnatiou* 
Instinct,  Ac.  Stvfntk  Edition,  with  an  An- 
pondix  relatiTC  to  the  Origin  and  Procrels 
of  the  work.     Crown  Sto.  5s. 

B  6 
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KBW  WORKS  Am  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER'8    CABINET   CYCLOP/EDIA 

*AU  Bistoiy,  Btogmpby,  Litvntnn,  the  Am  and  Sdanoei,  Hatnral  Histoiy,  and  KaavfMtnrai. 

A  SeriM  of  Original  Worki  bj 


SiE  JoBjr  Hbeschbl, 
Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh, 
RoBBBT  South  BT, 
Sib  Datid  Bbbw8Tbb» 


Thomas  Kbiohtlbt, 
John  Forstbb, 
Sib  Waltbr  Scott, 
Thomas  Moobb, 


And  othbk  Sminbht  Wbitbbs. 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
Tub  Rbv.  O.  R.  Olbio, 
J.  C.  L.  Db  Sismomdi. 
John  Philufs,  F.R.s.»  G.9. 


Complete  in  1S3  vols,  fcp,  8ro.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  clotb.  Nineteen  Gainets. 
The  Works  tepmfielpt  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volnme. 


A  IA$t  ^f  ihe  Works  eompoting  the  Cabinbt  Ctclop^i>ia:— 


-.  Bell's  Hiatory  of  Rnsris 8  vols.  10s.  6d. 

8.  Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets StoIs.  7s. 

8.  Brewster's  Optics  1  toI.  8s.  6d. 

4.  Gooley's  Marittms  snd  Inland  DisooTsry  S  vols.  10s.  6d. 

-  5.  Croire's  History  of  France 8  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

0.  De  Morgan  on  ProlMtbllitifle 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

7.  Be  Slsmondi's  History  of  the  Italian 

Republica 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

8.  De  Slsmondi's  Fall  of  the  Soman  Empire  S  vols.  7s.    . 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Eoonomy 2  vols.  78. 

11.  Dnnham's  Spain  and  Portugal 5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

12.  Dmiham's  History  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway 8  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

IS.  Dnnham's  History  of  Poland 1  vol.  8s.  Gd. 

14.  Dunham's  Oermauie  Empire 8  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

15.  Dnnham's  Europe  during  the  Middle 

Ages 4  vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists 2  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dnnham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers   of 

Great  Britain  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United  States  . .  8  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  A  Soman  Antiquities  2  vols.  78. 

20.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 

Commonwealth  6  vols.  178. 6d. 

21.  Glelg's  Lives  of  British  MUitary  Com- 

manders  8  vols.  10s.  Od. 

22.  Grattan's  History  of  the  Netherhmds .. .  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 
28.  Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

24.  Herschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 

sophy   1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

86.  History  of  Some 2  vds.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switierland 1vol.  8s.6d. 

"28.  Holland's  Manufkctures  in  Metal S  vols.  10s.  6d. 

28.  James's  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen ....  5  vols.  I7s.  6d. 
80.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Mechanics 1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

'81.  Kelghtley's  Outlines  of  History 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

■82.  Lardner's  Arithmetic 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

SS.  Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 


84.  Lardner  on  Heat 1  voL  8a.  8d. 

85.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  1  voL  Ss.  6d. 
88.  Lardner  and  Walker'a  Electricity  and 

Magnetism 2  vols.  78. 

87.  Maddntosh,  Forster,  and   Courtenay's 

Lives  of  British  Statesmen 7  vols.  24s.  6d . 

88.  Mackintosh,  WaUaoe.  and  Bell's  History 

of  England 10  vols.  SSs. 

89.  Montgomery  and  Shelley's  eminent  Ita- 

ll.-m,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Authors  8  vols.  10a.  Od. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland 4  vols.  lis. 

41.  Nlcolas's  Chronology  of  History 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology 2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Powell's  Histqry  of  Natural  PhihMoiihy  1  voL  8s.  6d. 
44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manulhetore  of 

Silk lv6L3s.6d. 

46.  Porter's  Manuftctures  of  Porcelain  and 

Ohtfs lvol.as.6d« 

46.  Bosooe's  British  Lawyers lvol.Ss.8d. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Soothmd 2vols.7s. 

48.  Shelley's    lives    of  eminent   Frendi 

Authors 2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects 1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

50.  Sonthey's  Lives  of  British  Admirals ....  5  vols.  17s.  Od. 

51.  Stebbing's  Church  History 2  vols.  7s. 

58.  Stebbing's  Histoiy  of  the  Befbrmation. .  2  vols.  7s. 
58.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Natural  History  1  voL  Ss.  Od. 
5*.  SwahiBon's  Natural  History  and  Classi- 
fication of  Animals  1  vol.  Sb.  6d. 

56.  Swainson's    Habits   and    Instincts   of 

Animals 1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

60.  Swainson's  Birds 2vols.7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  BepUles,  ftc 2  vols.  7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  voL  Ss.  Od. 

50.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-FiBh 1  vol.  Ss.  Od. 

00.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Menageries 1  voL  Ss.  Od. 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Biography  of 

Zoologists 1  vol.  88.  Od. 

02.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece 8vo]s.2B8. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or.  First  Principles  of  Zoolo^ :  Com- 
priaing  the  Principles  of  CUssiflcation,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition;  Woodcuts.    Fcp. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  liADT,  Author  of  Letters  on  Happiness. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  Syo.  59. 

Letters  on  HappinoM,  addreased  to  a  Friend. 
Bj  a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  to  my  Unknown 
FfUnds.    Fcp.  8to.  6b. 


L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon;  oomprising  the  Impro* 
visatrieSf  the  Venetian  Bracelets,  the  Qoldets 
Vioiet,  the  Troubadour^  and  Poetical  Bemains. 
Kew  Edition ;  with  2  Yignettes  by  B.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  2l8. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gkurdening  upon 
Physiological  Ghrounds:  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  fforticulture^mvuAk 
enlarged ;  with  98  Woodcuts.    8to.  2l8. 
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Lindley's   Inirodaction   to 

New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
Ldditions.  2  Tob.  Bro,  with  Six 
1  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  240. 

-Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

m  e  Lusibus  poeticis  dirersorum 
um  Grscis  ct  Latinis  decerptunu 

iULIELMO   LlMWOOD,  MJL.,  ^dis 

umno.    8to.  price  14s. 

C.)  Letters  to  a  Toang  Master 

»n  some  Subjects  connected  with 
*.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  8yo.  Ss.  6d. 

Bncyciopsedia  of  Gardening: 

g  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ilor- 
Floriculturc,  Arboriculture,  and 
', Gardening.  With  manj  hundred 
New  Edition,  corrected  and 
bv  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  60i. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Arboretum  et  Frutieetum  Britan' 
Iged  :  Containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
>s  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
^('ienliflcully  and  PopuLirly  De- 
With    about    2,000    Woodcuts. 


Incyclopsedia  of  Agriculture : 

g  tlie  Tlieory  and  Tract iiHS  of  the 
Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
Management  of  Landed  Property, 
•  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  tlie 
«l  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
Xow  Edition  ;  with  1,100  Wood- 
.  GOi. 

Incyclopaedia  of  Plants :  Com- 

»  specific  Character,  Description, 
liiitory,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
>  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain. 
ion,  corrected  by  Mr9.  Loudon. 
ards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
I.— Second  Supplement,  2 Is. 

Encyclopaedia    of    Cottage, 

Villa  Architecture  and  Fiimiture. 
)n,  edited  bv  Mus.  LoCDON  ;  with 
2,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  63s. 

Self-Instruction    for   Young 

,  Foresters,  Baililfs,  Land  Stew- 
Fanners  j  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
foomctry,  Mensuration,  Practical 
•try.  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Architec- 
ving,  and  Isometrical  Projection 
jctive.    Svo.  Portrait,  7s.  6d, 


London's  Hortas  BritannicuB ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Flmnts  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Bdition,  corrected  by  Mbs. 
LoxTBOK.    8to.  31b.  6d. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion; or,  How  to  Enjo^  a  Country  Life 
Rationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Mrs.   Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Gkuxien.  16mo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7f.  6d. 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 

oomprehendine  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Editbn ; 
with  200  Woodcuts.    Svo.  21s. 

Lynch.— The  Rivulet:  A  Contribution 

to  Sacred  Song.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch, 
Author  of  MemoTialtof  TAeofiki/m  Tri/ta/,  kc. 
Second  Edition,  printed  in  a  more  convenient 
form.     Royal  32mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Macaulay.- Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.F.  Corrected  by  Hix- 
BBLF.    Svo.  price  12s. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  XL  By 
Thoxub  BjLBiiroTOK  Macaulat.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to.  price  82a. ; 
Vols  III.  and  IT.  price  36s. 

Mr.  Macanlay|s  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review.    Four  Editions,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  LiBBABT  EDinov  (the  Eiufitk\  ill  3  volt.  8\-o. 

piioe  38b. 

2.  Coinpl«t«  in  Oxi  VoLrif  a.  with  Portrait  and  vig- 

nette.    8<iuar«  crown  tfro.  i4ire  21a.  cloth;  or 
3M.calf. 

S.  Another  Niw  Eninox,  in  3  vols.  fi-p.  Svo.  price 
SI*,  doth. 

i.  The  PsorLB's Edition,  In i  toU.  cronnSro. price 
8«.  cloth. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

/ro  and  the  Armada,  By  Thoius 
Babdigtoh'  Macafult.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4a.  6d.  doth;  or  lOi.  6d. 
bound  in  morooco. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Onnnal  and 
from  the  Antique,  drmwn  on  Wood  1^ 
George  Scharf,  jun.,  and  engraTed  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fop.  4to.  pcioe 
21s.  boArdt ;  or  42i.  bound  in  morooco. 
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MaeIlo]t«ld/-Wttlito  and  Wtthont:  A 

I)rtkmaticP<>eia.  B7  Geobob  MjloDoitau). 
Crown  SfOf.  7(tfi-6d* 

Macdonald.  -  Villa  Verocchio ;  oFj  the 

Yontb  of  Leonardo  da  Yindi:  A  Tale.  By 
thelateMiasD. L.MA.caK>KAU).  Fop.Sto. 
pnoe  6a. 

MacDoQgall.—The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numfiiotiB  -Examplfla  from  Mili- 
tary HUtoTT.  Bt  Lieutenant  -Colonel  M AC- 
DonoALL,  Superintendent  of  Studies  in  the 
Bojal  Military  CoUe^e,  Sandhurst..  Post 
8ro.  with  Flans.  [Just  ready. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Works :  Including  hia  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Beview.  Complete  ^^^One 
Tolume  s  with  Portrait  and  tBra|^< 
Square  orown  8to.  21s.  cloth ;  or  dOs^ound 
in  palf :  or  in  8  toIs.  fcp.  8?o.  Sis. 

Sir  JamM  KaeUntorii*!  History  of  Knglanfl 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Beformation.  libraiy  Edi- 
tion, revised.    2  Tola.  8to.  21s. 

Madeod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Hbnsy  DumriNO  MLiCLSOD,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  toIs. 
royal  8vo.  price  SOs. 

M'Clure.— A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  North-West  Passage  by  H:.M.S. 
Investigator,  Capt.  SiB  Bobebt  M'Clitbe, 
B.N.  Edited  by  Capt.  Shxbabd  Osbobn, 
CiB;  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Pmato 
Letters  of  Sir  B.  M<aui«.  With  Charland 
4  Views.    8to.  16s. 

Macnaught— The  Doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion :  Beine  an  Inquiry  oonoeming  the  In- 
fallibility, Inspiration,  and  Authority  of 
Holy  Writ.  By.  the  Bey.  John  Mac- 
irAVQHT,  M.A.     Second  Etiitiony  rerised. 

\Just  ready. 

M'Gulloch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with 
Mkps  and  'Plans^  New  Edition,  corrsoted 
to  the  Present  iTimo}  with  a  Supplement. 
8vo.  price  60s.  cloth ;  half-russia,  65iB. 

M'GuUoch's  Dictionaiy,   Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natund 
Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated  with  Bix 
large  Maps.  New  Edition,  ri vised;  with  a 
Supplement.    2  vols  8vo.  price  6Ss. 


^— The  Ghuzdi  in  the  Catft* 

oombs';  A  Description,  of  the  Priboitire 
Churdi  of  Borne.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepnl- 
ohral  Bemains.  By  the  Bev.  Ckauu 
Maitlakd.  New  Edition  ;  with  seTearal 
Woodouts.    8ro.  pnMl<tek 

Oat-of'Do^m  Drawit^.— AphoRsms  on 

Drawing.  By  the  Bev.  S.  C.  Maxjit,  ICJL 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Ticarof  Broad- 
windsor,  Dorset.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

M&nn.^T&6FhibBophygfBeprodoction. 

By  BoBEBT  Jakbs  Mavk,  M  D.,  F.B.AJ3. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  6d. 


BCrs.  Maxcet's  G(mversation8  on 

try,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Seienee 
are  (amiliarlj  explained  aud  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlaxged  and 
improved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  MaiMt*8  Cosveanations  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, in  whioh.tlie  Elements  of  that 
Scienoe  are  familiarly  explained.  New  £di- 
tion,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with  23  Platos. 
Fop.  8va  price  lOs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology ;  comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  AppUcatian 
to  Agrioultmne.  New  Edition;  with  4 
Plates.     Fcp.  Svo;  price  9s. 

liartineau.— Endeavours  after  the  Clkzis- 

tian  Life :  Discourses.  By  Jauzs  Mab- 
TINBAU.    2  vola  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Martitinftn ■—  Hymns .  tot  tins  Chxistian,  Chasiii 
and  Home«  Collected  and  edited  by  Jajos 
Mabti VSAV.  JBlevenik  Edition^  32mo.  8e.  6d. 
doth,  or 68.  calf;  i^M.£<A<«»i,32mo.la.4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 


Martinean.— Mlncailanias.  Compiiiriiig^ 

on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  and  Corrt' 
spondenee.  Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  DUcottree  of  Reiiyion^  "  Phaaee  of 
FaitV  the  Church  of  England)  aod'the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  By  Jamsb  ICas- 
TiifXAxr.    Post€TO.  Os. 

Ifaunder's  Biographical  Treasuiy;  con« 

sisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Personaof 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Karliait 
Period  of  History :  Forming  a  new  and  ocan- 
plete  Dictionaiy  of  Universal  Biagr^ifay. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fop.8va. 
lOs.  cloth ;  boundinxoan,  12s. ;  calf,  12a.  6d. 
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Maun'ei's    Geogi'aphical   Treasury.— 

Tlu'  Tn»:'.-surv  of  Oi'ognipliy,  Physical,  His- 
torii'al,  l)''-?iTiptivo,  and  Pulili<'al;  contain- 
ing n  r-uiTiiii't  Account  of  Every  Country  in 
till'  W'orM  :  I*rc<'efU'tl  by  nn  Introductory 
Oi.tlino  -if  tl\o  ITi-tory  of  Gt^)graj>liv ;  ii 
Fnii:iliar  Ii.  jwiry  into  tlic  Varieties  of  Il;ioe 
and  L:ni'Mi.ij,.'cx!iibitod  bv different  Nations; 
mill  a  View  <.»f  the  Uclatii»n3  of  Geography 
to  A^•lr.•^l■.■1ny  and  the  l*hyMcal  Sciences. 
Conni.eii-- -I  l.y  the  late  SaMTKL  Maundkr  ; 
conji.let'<n>\  Willi  VM  Highes,  F.U.G.S., 
late  Pn»fi>..-.'r  of  Gei»«);rai>hy  in  the  College 
for  Civil  I'lL^Mneerii.  With  7  Maps  and  IG 
Steel  l*iitv-.  Vi'\y.  8to.  10s.  cloth;  roan, 
12:».  ;  calf,  12>.  \jd. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  CJeiieral  Introductorj'  Outline  of 
Univer-al  ir.>t<)ry.  Ancient  ujid  .Nfodem, 
nii<l  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  Every 
prineip:vl  Tation  that  exists;  their  Rise, 
Progre.-.-*,  and  Present  Condition,  tlie  floral 
and  Soeiiil  Chametcr  of  their  respective  In- 
habitant->,  their  Keligion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, Sec.  Xew  Edition;  revised  through- 
out, v.itli  a  njw  Gi  .NKKAL  Tndkx.  Fcp.  8vo. 
10s.  clot  1 1 ;  rotin,  12s. ;  calf,  128. 6d. 

Maunclci'U'  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  :o\v  and  pO[)ular  EneyclopuDdia  of 
Seitiiee  a^id  the  iJelles-lA'ttres ;  including 
all  13nu;ehe<  of  Seiencv,  and  every  fiubject 
coniKM-ted  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Pei>.  Svo.  price  lOs.  cloth;  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ;  ealf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

or,  a  Po^'wlar  JJietionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  Ti.  v.  :.ic]i  the  Zoological  Chanictcr- 
i.-*ti«->  that  'li.-tinguii'h  the  ditferent  ClaSiies, 
Genera,  and  Sjeeies,  are  combined  with  a 
variitv  i>ri;iter.>tir'«:  Information  illustrative 
of  tli«'  lI.i''.t->,  luotincttf,  and  General  Eeo- 
noiny  <.>!'  tlie  Animal  Kingdom.  With  1)00 
Woocli-uts.  New  Edition.  Fep.  8ro.  price 
10^.  elotli ;   roan,  12s. ;  Cidf,  12s.  6d. 

Mauudui's  TiCcisury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Librar\  of  ileferentv.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish l)nti.::arv  and  Grammar,  an  Tniversal 
Gaz  ttie:-,  a  Cla>sieal  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  ])ietionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
l\t»r!>iTe,  nu:nt';ims  usetui  Tables,  &c.  New 
Edition,  e.i.i'ullv  revised  and  corrected 
(hniuirhu.i  :  With  Additions.  Fcp.  Svo. 
10?.  el-.'t  ■»  J  '.  jund  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128.  Gd. 

Mcrivalc.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

un  Ki-  i!n'  I'mjiire.  By  the  Rev.  Ciiableb 
Mekh  ALK,  li.I).,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
O.lleire,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo. 
priee^  1*2.   23.  —  Vols.  IV.  and   V.    (from 

Jfti/us'ii*  to  Cla"'{i(ix)y  price  32s. 


Merivale.— TheFall  of  theRomanRepub- 

lic ;  A  Short  History  of  tho  Last  Centuiy  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Meri- 
TALE,  B.l)  ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    New  Edition.     12mo.  7s.  6a. 

Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Ab£££N;  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  CiU.BL£S 
MEaiYALE,  B.D.     12mo.  9s.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  JkliLES,  Esq.    Imperial  Svo.  12b.  6d. 

V  Two  Ciwtii  «»r  Mo  k-U  of  Oir  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  SMoilfor 
Atl  ruri'-iUfM,  Nrt.  1,S/i'hI  with  Lf'tthn',  on  Mr,  Milot's  jihiii, 
may  be  liiiil,  prio.*  S".  each. 

Uiles.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  HorEe-Shoeing. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  riutcd  and 
Woodcuts.     Small  Ito.  price  58. 

Milner.— Russia,  its  Rise  and  Progress, 

Tragedies  and  Revolutions.  By  the  Rev 
T.  MiLXEii,  M.A.,  F.K.a.S.  Post  Sro 
with  Plate,  i)rico  lOs.  6d. 

Kilner.— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and  Kodem 
IIi^tory :  The  Khans,  the  Sultans,  and 
the  Czars :  With  Sketches  of  its  Scenery 
and  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milneb, 
m.A.    Post  Svo.  with  3  Maps,  price  10s.6d. 

Milner.— The  Baltic;  its  Oates,  Shores,  and 
Cities :  With  a  Notice  of  tho  ^^^lite  Sea. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  MiiJfEB,  M.A.,  F.R  G.S. 
Post  Svo.  with  Map,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rey.  Isaao 
MiLNEB,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  vi  ith  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Gbantham,  B.D.    4  ruls.  Svo.  price  52s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery:  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations.  By 
JoHT?  Holla >T)  and  James  Eterbtt.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  7  Tols.  post  8to. 
price  £3.  13s.  6i1. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

Collectire  Edition  ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical I^rt'faoes,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
erown  Sto.  pric;e  lOs.  6d.  cloth;  moroeoo, 
2l8. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Platos,  price  14s. 

James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Prirote  Derotion. 
ISmo.  price  58. 6d. 
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Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  th  ® 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  Q^bobgb  Mooki,  M.D.  Fifth 
Edition.    ¥oip.  Sro.  6s. 

Hoore.-lCaa  and  his  XotiTes.  By  George 
Hoosx,  M.D.    Third  Edition.  Fop.  8vo.  6s. 

Xooi«.-The  TTse  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Geobgs  Moobb,  M.D.  Third 
Edition.    Fop.  8to.  6s. 

Moore's  Epicurean.   New  Edition,  with 

the  Kotes  from  the  CollectiTe  Edition-  of 
Moore* i  Poetical  Works;  and  a  Vignette  en- 
graved onWood :  Uniform  with  Moore's  Irish 
Mehdiea  and  Lalla  Rookh,  and  with  the  first 
collected  edition  of  Moore's  Songt^  Bal/ade, 
and  Sacred  Songs.    16mo.       [Is  the  press. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  18  higlily-finished  Steel  Plates, 
from  Original  Designs  by 

C.  W.  Cora.  R.A. :  D.  Maclxbs,  ILA.  : 

T.  CBX8WICK,  R. A. ;  J.  E.  M xlljos,  A.B^  ; 

A.  L.  Eoo,  A.R. A. ;  W.  HuiAlADT,  R.A. ; 

W.  P.  FxiTH,  R.A.}  J.  Saittj 

W.  E.  Fkost,  A.R.A.  \  T.  Stokx,  A.R. A. ;  aiid 

J.  C.  HoBSLZY ;  E.  H.  Waju>.  R.A. 

Square  crown  8TO.price2l8.  cloth ;  or  31s.6d. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

Xoore'f  Iiiah  Melodiei.  XUustrated  by  D. 
Maclise,  B.A.  New  Edition;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  F.  Beclcer.  Super- 
royal  8to.  81s.  6d.  boards  ;  £2. 12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Vew  Xditloxi,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type ;  with  the  Preface  and 
l^otes  from  the  coUoctiye  edition  of  Mooris 
Foeticdl  Works,  the  Advertisements  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Melodies^  and  a  Fortrsit  of 
the  Author.  82mo.  2s.  6d. — ^An  Edition 
in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s.;  or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's   Lalla  Rookh:    An   Oriental 

Bomance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Flates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanoff,  engraved  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  New  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  15s.  cloth ;  morocco,  28b. 

XMr«'s  Lalla  Sookh.  Hew  Editkni,  printed 
in  Diamond  l^pe;  with  the  Freface  and 
Kotos  from  the  collective  edition  of  MooreU 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  82mo.  2s.  6d. 
~-An  Emtion  in  16mo.  with  Vignette^  5s. ; 
or  128.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 


Moore's  Songs,   Ballads,  and  Sacred 

Songs.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Diamond 
Tvpe;  with  the  Notes  from  the  collecfive 
edition  of  Moore* s  Poetical  Works,  and  a 
Vignette  from  a  Design  by  T.  Creswick,  S.A.. 
82mo.  2s.  6d. — ^An  Edition  in  16mo.  with 
Vignette  by  B.  Doyle,  price  5s. ;  or  12a.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  recent  IntrodocCioofl 
and  iNotes.  Complete  in  One  Vofaunei, 
printed  in  Buby  Type;  with  a  Fortrait. 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  doth ;  morocco  by 
Hayday,  21s. — ^Also  an  Edition  complete  in 

1  voL  medium  8vo.  with  Fortrait  and  Vig- 
nette, 21s.  doth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  4&. 
—Another,  in  10  vol8.fcp.  8vo.  with  Fortnil 
and  19  Flates,  price  SSs. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Jonmal,  and  Corre* 

spondenoe  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Bif  ht  Hon«  Lord  Jomr  Bnsssix,  M  JP. 
VTith  rortraits  and  Vignette  niastrations. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.  price  IDs.  6d.  each. 

Morell.— Elements  of  Psychology :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Fowers.  By  J.  D.  Mobell,  M.A.,  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  Foet 
8?o.  7s.  6d. 

Moseley.—The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
MosELST,  MJL.,  F.B.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol, 
&c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  nn- 
merous  Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.24iw 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Andent  Gbeeoe. 
By  William  Mubb,  M.F.  of  CaldweQ. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price 
86s.  i  Vol.  IV.  price  ISs. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography ; 

comprising  a  complete  Descri]}tion  of  the 
Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Belation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Fhysical  Stractuz«,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industiy,  Commerce,  Folitical  Institations, 
and  Civil  and  Sooisl  State  of  All  Nationa. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  60s. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene ;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Bemarkable  Fersons.  Bj  the 
Bev.  Ebbkiits  Nsalb,  M.  A.   New  Editions. 

2  vols.  fop.  8vo.  price  6s.  each. 

Newman.  — The   Office  and  Work  of 

Universities.  By  John  Hsnbt  Nbwxait, 
D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.    Fcp.  8ro.  price  Os. 
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iscoiirscs    addressed    to 

'gat ions.     By  JouN  Hensy 
^    ii^ccond  Edition.    8to.  12e. 

ttempt  to  Demonstrate  a 

.':il  Law  in  Nature.     Post  8vo. 


ly.— A  Year  of  Revolution. 

[\\  kii-t   in  Pan3  in  the  Yefir 

i:i'    MaUQUIS    of    NORMANBT, 

b\  0.  [Jusi  ready. 

Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

y  Cedbic  Oldacbe,  Esq.,  of 
jury,  somctimo  of  Christ 
.     Crown  8to.  price  93.  6d. 

ires  on  the  Comparative 

Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
ered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
ly  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S., 
jfessorto  the  College.  Second 
:i35  Woodcuts.    870.  2l8. 

J  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
riiysiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
rcred  at  t!ie  Royal  College  of 
\\\  and  1810.  With  numerous 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  lis. 

}  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

>ni  the  French,  with  ^lemoir, 

to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 

lid    Appendices,   by   Qeouob 

3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Por- 


ASCAI/8  PROVIXCIAIi  LET- 

Ii main*.-  Kssay  on  Pu-mmI  prelixct.!,  aud 
r..^l  "vo.  Portrait,  Hs.  Od. 

ASCAL'S  THOl'UHTM  0\  RK- 

'  -\-\  (  li r i-t iani ty,w it liA(Ulit !••:!>  fn  in 
*  I.;  M,  FauL.trt.'»  K'Ulinu.    Post  :Svo. 


'AMCAI/9     MISCKLIiA.\EOrS 

1  "th-rniv,    lK'ta*']iod   '^lon^hls,  Jco.  : 
-  J-  ;::;■  11.     Po.-t  >vo.  •>«.  Ikl. 

Llements    of    Materia 

li.erapt'utio:*.  Third  Edition^ 
i'..r.'r«.>ved  from  the  Author's 
A.  S.  Taylor,  M.I).,  and 
»I.l).  :  With  numerous  Wood- 
V....2V.. ;  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  21s.; 
II.  lils. 

Lectures    on    Polarised 

Li'     \\itli   a    Li'cture    on    the 

li'l    lAlitiun,   enlarged    from 

i)y  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B. 

..  JvO.     Pep.  8vo.  with  Wood- 


Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Kotet,  bj 
E.  West.  W^ith  Diagrams  and  W^oodcutt. 
3  TOI0.  fqs.  8to.  2 Is. 

Ida  Pfeiffer's  Lady's  Second  Journey 

round  the  World:  From  London  to  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  tho  UDite(l 
States.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2l8. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  Now  Edition,  witli  extcnsivo 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbookb, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  J  and  W.  II.  Milleb,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8to.  18s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

PniLLiPfl,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Phillipi.  —  Figures  and  Descriptioni  of  the 
Paheozoic  Fossils  of  ComwaU,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ;  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  Jonir  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
&c.    8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Fiesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants :  With 
Im»tnictions  for  the Manufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Ilandkcrcliicf,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
flcial  Fruit  Essences,  &o.  Second  Edition^ 
revised  and  improved  ;  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Pillans.— Contributions  to  the  Cause  cf 

Education.  By  J.  Pillanb,  Esq  ,  Professor 
of  Ilunianity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  128. 

Finney.— The  Duration  of  Human  Life, 

and  its  Tlireo  Eras  :  When  Men  attained  to 
be  more  than  900  Years  of  Ago  ;  When  they 
attained  to  onlv  450;  and  AMien  thcr  reached 
to  only  70.  Showing  the  probable  Causes 
and  material  Agents  that  liavc  shortened  the 
Lives  of  the  Human  Race;  and  the  Bar- 
riers that  prevent  a  return  to  the  Longevity 
of  tlie  Early  Pat:  inrchs.  By  Joel  PiyKBY, 
Esq.     8vo.  7t.  6d. 

Fiscator.— The  Choice  and  Cookery  of 

Fish :  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  PisCATOB. 
Fcp.  8to.  price  5s.  6d. 
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Captain  Portlock^  Report  on  the  Goohigy 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fennaaagh,  examined  and 
deecribed  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8yo.  with 
4a  Plates,  priee  240* 

F<)fW«ll.-~Eftsay8  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Indactiye  Phflosophy ,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Ber.  Baden  Poweix,  M.  A.,F.B.S.,P.ll.A.S., 
F.G-.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
UniTeraity  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
Tiied.   down  8ro.  with  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Pycroff 8  Connie  of  Ebglish  Beading, 

adapted  to  eTery  taste  and  capacity :  With 
Literary  .Anecdotes.  Kew  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6b. 

Eaikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Jonmal  kept 

by  Thou  AS  IUikss,  Esq.,  from  1881  to  1847 : 
Comprising  Beminiscenoes  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and 
n.  post  8to.  with  Portrait,  price  21  s. 

V  Vols.  ni.  and  IV.,  with  Portraita  of  Connt  Mem- 
trond  and  Prince  Tal1«yrand.  after  Sketches  by  Count 
D'Oraaj',  and  oompletmK  the  worlu  ar«  in  the  ] 


Beade.— Man  in  Paradise :  A  Poem  in 

Six   Books.      With   Lyrical   Poems.     Bv 
JoHNEDinnn)  Beads,  Author  of  **  Italy, 
**  Rerelations  of  Life,"  fto.     Second  Eiition. 
Yep,  8to.  6s. 

Dr.  K^eoe's  Medical  Guide :  Comprising 

a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory,  and  a 
Praotieal  Treatiwonthedistinguishmg  Symp- 
ioms.  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Pallia- 
tion of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  the  Author's  Son,  Db.  H.  Bmos, 
M.B.C.S.,  &c.    8to.'  12s. 

Rich's  ninstrated   Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  Greek  Jjcxicon :  Form- 
ing a  G-lossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
MantdSeustures,  and  Every^Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  about  2fiQ0  Woodoats 
from  the  Antique.    Post  8to.  21s. 

Horsemanship  ;  or,  the  Art  of  lUding 

and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Bead 
and  in  the  Field:  With  Instructions  for 
Breaking-in  Colts  and  Youn£  Horses.  By 
Captain  Ri0HABi>9Oir,  late  of  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons.  With  6  Plates.  Square  crown 
8to.  Us. 


Riddle's  Complete  Latin-EnglislL  and- 

EncHsh^Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  xum^of 
CoUeges  and  Scbdois.      New 'tad  cAumfer 
Edition,  reyised  and  corrected.    8to.  21a. 
a_.Mi»i«>  /The  Enoll&h-Latfai  Didlonar,  7a. 

Biddle's  Diamond  Latln-E&gliah  SiotioBmxf 
A  Guide  to  the    Meaning,  Quality,    and 
.  right  Aceentuation  of  Latin  daasieal  Wordb 
Boyal  82mo.  priee  4«. 

Riddle's  Copions  and  Critical.  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German* 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Fiemid. 
New  and  chee^ter  Edition.    Post  4to.  31b.  fid. 

RiveiB's  Bose-Amateor^s  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  ^A^*^^«g 
rarieties  of  Bosea,  regularly  daased  in  ihair. 
respective  Familiies;  their-  History  and 
Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Roherts;— The -Soda!  ^History  of  the 

People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England 
in  Past  Centuries,  illustrtited  in  regard  to 
their  Habits,  Mmioipal  Bye-Laws,  CSril 
Progress,  &c.,  irom  the  KMearches  of 
Gbobgi  Egberts,  Aoihor  of  Life  ef  tie 
Duke  of  MonvMTKihy  6lc.  8to.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  18s. 

Dr.  K  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A.  New 
Edition,  reriaed and  JnyeatpaitHi  mi  iUwi. 
8n>.  priee  18a. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  firom 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Beviem. 
Second  and  eheaper  Edition,  with  AdditiftBa. 
8  Tols.  fcp.  8yo.  21s. 

Dr.  Roget's  TheaanrasofEnglish  Wmds 

and  Phrases  elasaified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
faoilttate  the  Szpreaaion  of  Ideaa  and  jwaist 
in  Literaiy  Composition.  Third  Edilaeo, 
reyised  and  improred.  Crown  8vo.  lOa.  6d. 

Ronalds's    Fly-Fisher's    Entomology: 

With  ooloared  Representations  of  the 
Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  and  a  fiiirOb- 
servations  and  Instructions  on  Trout  nnd 
Gh^yhnff  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition ,  thoroogUy 
reTised  by  an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher ;  with 
20  Plates  coloured  afler  imp  ored  patterns. 
8vo.  lis. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  QueationB 
for  Discussion  ;  with  ample  BefereooM 
to  the  best  Sourees  of  Information.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  6s. 
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Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A  New 

Editiun,  including  several  unnubliftlied  Let* 
ters,  together  witli  thoM  edited  bj  Miss 
Bkuky.  With  Fortraitj,  Tignettes,  and 
Fac»iiuile.     2  vols,  post  8to.  price  15t. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.   By 

the  Right  Uon.  Lord  John  Eussell,  M.P. 
Fourlli  Edition;  witli  a  Portrait  after  Sir 
Peter  Lely.     Post  8to.  10».  6d. 

St.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the  Natu- 
ralist ill  the  New  World  :  His  Adventures 
and  l)i.-coviriei«.  By  Mhs.  IIouace  St. 
John.    Fcp.  8>o.  price  28.  6d. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Lt'ttt-rt  to  my  XJnknoicn  Friendt^  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  78. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  History  of  Greece,  fi*om 

the  Earhcft  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth 
by  tlio  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon 
Bishop  Tliirh\ all's  History.  Fourth  Ettition^ 
with  Supplcmontarv  Cliapters  on  the  Lite- 
rature and  Arts  of  Ancient  Greece j  and 
illubtrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens,  and  137 
Woodcut?*,  designed  from  tlic  Antique  by 
G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.     12ino.  7s.  6d. 

"The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Pchmiti's  IVat&rg  cf 
Cretce  Iui«  Ik-c ii  iiiii>rnvitl  t>y  tlu>  ailililiun  of  clmiitera  on 
(irc-ck  art  antnitoratun-,-  awaut  whirh  wc  had  occovion  ' 
lutcly  to  iu>ti(v  In  our  review  of  a  ri\al  luanual.  Dr.  i 
EkCliiniti't*  Im-'li  iiuiMt  iii'W  1*  i-on^idereil  tho  Tnm-t  oimpleto  , 
£i)KH»>h  liiht«T}-  of  (ircc<H^  in  a  r>iii>;lo  volume.  And  well 
cal' uliitt-d  to  f«>nn  i-itlu-r  an  intriKlucllun  or  a  comi'^nion 
to  the  (rnat  \\orkn  of  nihliop  Tliiilwall  ami  Mr.  (iruU*.  Ita 
value  is  eul.anii-il  l'\  nunicrou!:  woo<loutj»  by  Mr. (.».  Solmrf, 
Jun.,  of  niuoli  liijihcr  <iuulity  thiui  we  usually  meet  with  in 
eltfiucutar}-  looki*."  Uvaspixn,  Oct.  JS,  1S5C 

Scott.— The    Danes  and  the  Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Denmark, 
including  .Schleswig-IIolstein  and  the  Danish 
Islands  ;  with  a  Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a 
Jcturiu'v  across  the  reninsula  of  Sweden. 
Enibracin«;  a  Sketch  of  tlie  most  interesting 
]>oiiit>j  in  the  IIi^tory  of  those  Countries. 
Ijv  Chaki.ks  II  in  icy  Scott.  Post  8to. 
pi'ieo  lOsi.  6d. 

Scriveiior's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  tlic  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present    ' 
Perio'l.      ^'e\v    Edition,     corrected.      8ro. 
price  10s.  fJd. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

SI  lip  wreck,  and  consequent  Duscovory  of 
certain  T^landd  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Thiril  Kiiiticn.  2  \ol!«.  post  8vo.  2l8.— An 
Ai3iiii>0ME>T,  in  ICmo.  price  2s.  6d. 


The  Sermou  in  the  Mount.    Printed  by 

C.  '\^'llittingllam,  uniformly  with  the  Thumb 
BiUe  i  bound  and  clasped.    6'kno.  Is.  6d« 


SewelL— Amy  Herbert    By  a  Lady. 

Edited  bj  the  ReT.  William  Sxwell,  B JD., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Sto.  price  6s. 

Sewell.-The  Earl's  Danghter.   By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ecr. 
W.  Sewbll,  B.D.    2  voh».  fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Sewell.  —  Gertrude  :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herberl.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
W.  Seweli,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Ss. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Chddrea,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  u  portion 
of  the  Cliurch  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rey.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  8  toIb.  fcp. 
8to.  price  16s. 

Sewell.  —  Margaret  Percival.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.     Edited  by  the  Rer. 
\V.  Sewell,  B.D.     New  Edition.     2  toIs 
fcp.  8to.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author^ 

Ivors.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Cleve  HaU.   2  vols.  fop.  8vo.  price  ISi. 

The  Experience  of  Lifo.  New  Edition.  Fep. 
8to.  price  Vs.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition.  2  voU. 
fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bieuop  Jebxxz 
Tatlob.    Fcp.  8to.  price  5i. 

Readings  for  a  Vonth  preparatory  to  Conflmia- 
tion  :  Compiled  from  the  "Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Chuch. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcp.  8to.  4e. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  addtd  to  the  Original  Text ;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
wliidi  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Yolumes ;  with  36 
Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Suiirko^IIowacd, 
and  other  Artists.    6  vols.  fcp.  8to.  30s. 

V  .V  I.ir.BABT  Kdittox,  with  tlic  same  IllustntioBi,  in 
1  vol.  luc'Iium  8vu.i»riae21i. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De* 
script  ions  of  aboat  Sixty  Tliousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natund  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Sto.  price  £2. 16s. 
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Short  Whist;  its  Bise,  Progress,  and 

JjKWB :  With  Observaiione  to  make  any  one  a 
Wliidt-Plttjrer.  Containing  alao  the  Jmwb  of 
Piquet,  Oassino,  Eeart^  Oribbage,  Baok- 
ganunon.  Bj  Major  A.  New  Edition ;  to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyrosi  by 
Mn.  B.    Fcp.  8to.  3s. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Joomey  of  Life.    By 

Cathsbxits  SnrcLiXB,  Author  of  The  Buti- 
neucflAfe,  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  Ss. 

Sir  Boger  De  Goverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Blastrations,  by 
W.  Henby  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  EngraT- 
ings  from  Desigjis  by  F.  Tatlbb.  Second 
amd  cheaper  Edition.  Grown  8to.  IDs.  6d.  \ 
or  21s.  in  morocco  b^  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  m  16mo.  price  Is, 


8mee*B  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  rcTised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8to.  10s.  6d« 

Smith  (G.)— Harmony  of  the  Divine 

Dispensations :  A  Series  of  Discourses  on 
Select  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  designed 
to  show  the  Spirituality,  Efficacy,  and  Har- 
mony of  the  Divine  Kevektions  made  to 
Mankind  from  the  Beginning.  By  Geobqb 
Smith,  E.A.S.,  &c.    Crown  8yo.  7s.  6d. 

Bndfth  (0.>-8aored  Annalf;  or,  Besearohes 
into  the  History  and  Beligion  of  Mankind. 
By  Gbobge  Smith,  eXS.,  &o.  8  yols. 
crown  8yo.  price  £1.  14e. 

Vol.  I.  ~  THE  PATRIABCHAL  AGE.  from  the  Cr*- 
atioQ  to  the  Death  of  laaac.   Crown  8vo.  price  lOe. 

Vox..  II.— THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE,  from  the  Origin 
of  the  Israelite  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Ghriit.  Crown 
8vo.  in  S  Parte,  price  12e. 

TO(L.  lU.  -  THE  QENTILB  KATIOKS  —  Ecrptla&a, 
Aeeyrlans,  Babylonians,  Medea,  Penians,  GTeeks. 
MidBomans.   Crown  Svo.  in  S  Parts,  paioe  Ui, 

Smith  (J.)  —  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Panl :  With  Diasertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  •James 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  Esq^  F.B.S.  Second 
IBAVuMij.wilh  additional  Proofs  and  lilus' 
traiions;  Charts,  Yiews,  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8ro.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

By  his  Daughter,  Lady  HoLLAim.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  hy 
Mb8.  Austin.  NetoEdUioH,  2  yol*.  Sto.  28e. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works :  Including  his  Contributiona  to  Gi?he 
Edinburgh  Beriew.    Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A  LiBSJimT  SDXTioir  (the  FtmrO),  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  86b. 

2.  Complete  in  Ohx  Voltticb,  with  Portr^t  and  Yl^* 
iiette.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  Us.  doth ;  or  JQi. 
hoandinoalfl 

8.  AnoUier  Nxw  Ssznov,  in  8  vole.  ftp.  8vo.  priee  S3j. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementazy 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  deliTered  at 
the  Eoyal  Institution  in  the  Yeere  1804^ 
1806,  and  1806.  Third  am^  ^^ff/wr  Sdition. 
Fcp.  8to.  7s. 

Rohert   Soathey's   Complete    Poetical 

WoiIls  ;  containing  aU  the  Author's  lastln- 
troductions  and  Kotes. '  Complete  in  One 
Volume, withFortrait  andYignette.  Medium 
8to.  price  21s.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  toIs.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  price  36s. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Ix>Telaoe  indusire.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robest 
SouTHxr.    Medium  8to.  price  SOs. 

Southey's  Conrespondence.— Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  Ac. 
Bdited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Ber.  JoB5 
Wood  Wabteb,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.   4  rob.  post  8to.  price  429. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Ber. 
C.  C.  SotTTEBT,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions.   6  toIb.  post  8to.  price  63s. 

Sonthey's  The  Doctor  Ac.  complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Bct.  J.  W. 
Wabteb,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8ro.  price  21s. 

Southey*!  Gommonplaoe-Boolcs,  eomplete  in 
Four  Volumes.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  J.  W. 
Wabtxb,  B.D.  4  Tols.  square  crown  Sto. 
price  £8. 18s. 

Eooh  CommomOaee-Book,  oomplvto  In  itadf,  magr  b« 
had  scpaFately,  as  followa  r— 

FZBBT  SBBU8— CHOICE  PASSAGES.  Ac.   IBs. 

Sscoin)  Sbbus— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  18B. 

Tkxxd  Sxxns— ANALYTICAL  RSADINOS.    SIb. 

FOUBXH  SiBIBS-OBiaiKAL  MEMOBANDA,  Ac.  SU. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  A.dditions.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
C.  C.  SouTHST,  M.A.  2  Tols.  8to.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  SSe. 


i 
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Spencer.— The  Principles  of  Fsycbology. 
B;  IIbbbbbt  Stihcbb,  Author  ol  iivial 
Slalict.     Sto.  16i. 

Stdnton.— June:  A  Book  for  Uie  Country 
in  Summer  Time.  Bj  II.  T.  8i4IKT0k, 
Atillior  of  The  E«lBwoli<giit'i  Slaa<tal.  and  va- 
rious other  popular  Works  on  KalunJ  Ilia- 
tory.    ftp.  8to.  3g. 

Steplien.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  Bt  llie  Rif[ht  ITon.  BlB  JaVM 
STEPiIBK,lL.C.B.,LL.D.,PrafeaKirofUodcm 
Ilutory  in  llic  UniTersity  of  Cambridge. 
Seconi)  Edition.    2  vols.  8to.  price  2i«. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 

grapliT  !  from  TJie  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
theKight  Hun.  Siu  James  Step  hex,  E.C.B., 
LL.I).,  rrofessor  of  Modem  llistorj  in 
the  rniver:^iiy  of  Ciimbridee.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   2  toIb.  8io.  2it. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound;  Being  a 

Trealiic  on  tlio  Art  of  Breeding,  Benring, 
and  Training  Grcjhound>  for  Public  Kun- 
iibg;  tlicir  Discasuand  Treatment:  Con- 
tiiniiiK  iil:'0  Rules  fur  the  Mnnagement  of 
Courting  Meetings,  and  for  the  Uecision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonbhbsoe.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  manv  Woodcut).  Square  crown 
8to.  21s. 

Stow.  —  The  Trtuning  System,  Moral 

Training  Suliool,  and  Kormal  Semiiuiry  for 

ETpiiring  Siclioolmnstera  and  Goternesscs. 
y  David  Stow,  E-q.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Glu^gov  Konual  Free  Seminar}'. 
Tenth  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and  Woodeula. 
Post  8ro.  price  6s. 

Strachey.— Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sarc'iii  anil  .Si-nnaclierib  :  An  Inquiry  into 
IhcIIL.turii'a!  Meaning  and  Purjiosc  of  the 
l'roplieeie»  of  Isuinh,  nilli  soino  Notice  of 
tlii-ir  lienringi  on  tlie  Social  and  Folitieul 
Life  of  England.  By  Eiutahd  SimcuEi-, 
li^q.      t'lcjprr  I.'ii:t.     8to.  price  Sfl.  Gd, 

Himclcs  and  Seienca.   Pott  8to.  prio*  li. 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 
Diitv :  Twenlv  Discourses.  By  JoHM 
.T.niYi  T.IVLEH,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola :  And  JesDitism  in  its 
Rmhiiients.    By  IsAAC Tatlob.    FoatBTO. 


Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
ductJTe  FoTcei  of  Biissia.  By  L.  Db 
Teoobobsei,  FriTy-Councillor  and  Uember 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia.  T<^  L 
and  II.  6tO.  price  14s.  eaeli. 

Thacker's  Conrser'a  Annual  Remem- 
brancer and  Slud-Bnoli:  Being  an  Alpha- 
betical Betum  of  the  Bunning  a(  >U  tbe 
Public  Coursing  Ciuhi  \n  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  l)tl>S-S6;  with 
the  Ptdigrirt  (as  far  as  rcci-iTed)  of  the 
Doos.  By  RoBKBT  Anii.iu  Welsh,  Lircr- 
pool.    Bvo.  2Is. 

•,•  FuliUihid  umiullj  [n  Qrlflrr, 

Tliirlwall.-The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Bight  Ber.  the  Lokd  Bianop  of  Bt. 
Davis's  (the  Ber.  Connop  Thirlwnll).  An 
improred  Library  Edition  ;  nilh  Ul^.  8 
Tots,  6to.  price  £3. 

■a*  Also,  an  Edition  in  S  toU.  fcp.  Sro. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  28b, 

Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  by  BoKon 
Cob!(bt,  Esq.  Illustrated  vilb  77  Sue 
Wood  Engraiings  from  De^igna  by  Mem< 
hers  ofthoBlching Club.  SquareerownBro. 
2I9.  cloth  ;  or  36l.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  W.}— The  Atoning 
Work  of  Cliriit  reviewed  in  relation  toaome 
current  Tlworiea ;  in  Sight  Bampton  I40- 
turcs,  with  numerous  Soles.  By  tba  Ber. 
W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Pr^rost  of  Qoem'* 
College,  Oxford.    8to.  8s. 


Taylor. -Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

I^^iAc  Tayiou.     Post  8ro.  PoHrait,  10^  6d. 


Ihomfon.— An  Ootlina  of  thBLawBo(n__„ 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Pare  mid  Applied  Iiwio. 
By  the  Bcr.  W.  Thombox,  M.A.  Third 
Fdilion,  enlarged.     Fcp.  Bvo.  pric«  7a.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-ellulf,  and  Fits  per  OonL, 
from  One  Found  to  Ten  Thousand,  andfrom 
1  to  366  Days,  in  a  regtiUr  progreision  of 
single  Days;  with  Interest  at  oU  thaahore 
Hales,  from  One  to  Tvelra  Uonthi,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numoonf 
other  Tablea  of  Etchonges,  Time,  and  Di»- 
coc-its.    Kew  Edition.     12ino.  priee  8a. 

Thombnty.— Shakspeare's  England;  or, 

Sketehes  of  Social  Ilistorv  during  the  Beigll 
of  Eliaabelh.  By  O. 'W.  TuoannT, 
Author  of  Iliilorti  of  ih^  Biiccaneert,  Ac. 
t  Tola,  crown  8to.  21b. 

The  Thnmb  Bible ;  or,  Verbnm  Sempi- 
temum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Eja^ 
tome  of  tbe  Old  and  Sew  Teitamenta  in 
English  Traw.  Bntrinted  from  the  Xditioa 
ofl893i   boundandclatpeJ.    &iino.li.6d. 
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Bishop  Tomliae's  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  BiUe :  ConUining  ProofB  of 
the  Authenticity  and  Inspintion  of  the 
Seriptures;  a  Suminary  of  the  History  of 
the  J  ewB ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Seets ; 
and  a  brief  Statement  of  Contents  of  seve- 
ml  Books  of  the  Old  Te^Uuami,  New  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  8ro.  5s.  J6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to  the 
dose  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tooxe,  F.B.S. 
With  Contributions  by  William  New- 
UABCH.  Beins;  the  Hflh  and  concluding 
Volume  of  Tooke's  Kuiory  ofBricet^  with  an 
Index  to  the  whole  work.    8to. 

TownBend.—Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  TowirsxND,  Epq.,  MA.,  Q.G.  2  vols. 
8to.  price  80s. 

Tro]lope.~-The  Warden.    By  Anthony 

Ibollopb.    Post  8yo.  lOs.  6d. 

Sharon  Tamer's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,   attempted    to    be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  to  a  Son. 
.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Ber.  S.  TuBysB. 
3  Yols.  post  8yo.  price  31s.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Beigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest 'to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  THI.  Fifth  Edition, 
rerised  by  the  Bey.  S.  TFBirxB.  4  toIs. 
Srp.  price  50s. 

Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  rerised 
by  the  BeV.  S.  Tubheb.    3  vols.  8yo.  86s. 

Dr.  Turton's  Mannal  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh- Water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A'New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  John  Edwabd  Gbay  :  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.    Post  8to.  price  15s. 

Tason.— The  British  Consul's  Mannal: 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  for  Consuls,  as  well 
as  for  the  Merchant,  Shipowner,  and  Master 
Mariner,  in  all  their  Consular  Transadions ; 
and  containing  the  Commercial  Treaties 
between  Gh*eat  Britain  and  Eoreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  date.  By 
E.  W.  A.  Tcsow,  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
sulate-General in  London.    8to.  price  l^s. 


Twining.— Types  and  Figures  of  the 

BiUe,  iflustrated  by  the  Art  of  the  Early 
and    Middle     Ages.      By    Miss    Louisa 
Twinnro.    With  64  Plates,  oompriaing  207 , 
Post  4to.  21s. 


Dr.  nre's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mannfhc- 

turea,  and  Mines :  Containing  a  dear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Pteoiiee. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  of 
the  Articles  beinff  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  tmbkAj 
'  1,600  Woodouts.  .2  yols.  Sro.  priee  GQa. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Dutch  Edition 
by  the  Ber.  WiusAX  (^*axk,  M.D,,F.Ra., 
^.,iate  Fellow  of  Trinity  CiAlege,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  <in  the  Univenitj  of 
Cambridge  j  with  additional  Beferencea  fur- 
uisH&d  hj  the  Author.  In  Two  Toloaiea. 
Yol.  I.  fnvertehreUe  Auimali;  with  15  Plates. 
comprising  yery  numerous  Figures.  8iX>. 
price  SOs. 

Vehse^^Memoirs  of  fhe  Conrt,  Aristo- 

cnssjf  and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  "By  Ds.  E. 
Ybhsb.  'Translated  from  the  German  bj 
FnAirz  Deioixeb.    2  yols.  post  8to.  21a. 

Wade. — Enghmd's  Greatness :  Its  Bise 

and'Progress  inGoremment,  Laws,  BeKgion, 
and  Social  Life;  Agricultnre,  Oommeroe« 
and  Manuiactures ;  Science,  Lite ntnee,  and 
the  Arts,  .from  the'  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  Johk  Wapb,  V.P. 
Institut  d*Afriqae  '(Historical  Section), 
Paris ;  Author  of  Eutory  and  FolUical  i'Jb*- 
lotophy  of  the  Prodttctive  CUiue*^  of  the 
Cabinet  Lawyer^  &o. .  Fep.  Sro. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  If atnral  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watsbtoit,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  '  New  and  ch^^Ksr 
'Edition.    2  yols.  fop.  8to.  price  lOe. 

Webster  and  Fartos^s  Eneyclopasdia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  aneh  sub- 
jects as  are  most  imrncNiiately  eonneoted  witii 
Housekeeping!  As,  The  'Ooostmotion  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  theModes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting 'them — A  de- 
scription of  the  yarioQS  articles  o£  Funiitoret| 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Serrants— &c.  Naw  Edition;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Sto.  price  50s. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United 

SUtes  and  Canada.    By  a  B.  Wxu>,  Bazris- 
ter-at-Law.    Post  Sro.  with  Map»  lOa.  6d. 


.  —  Leotores  on  the  Diseasas  of 

Infcnoy  and  Childhood.  ByCxAioxsWsST, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sid 
Children;  Physician- Accoucheur  to,  and 
Leotozer  onMidwifny  at,  St.  BartholosDew'a 
Hospital.    Third  Edition.    Sro.  14a. 
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COMPLETIO. 


OP 


THE  TRAYELLER^S    LIBRARY. 


Suniuumf  of  the  Contenh  of  the  TilAVELLER'S  LIBRAIIY,  now  complete  in  102 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2t.  Qd.  each  in  clotk.-^ 
To  l/('  hud  aho,  in  complete  Sets  only,  at  Flee  Guineas  per  Set,  bound  in  cloth, 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  clasaijied  asjotlou:* : — 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


}  BY  F.  MAYNE. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A  rOXTIXKNTiUi  TOl'R BY  J.  DABllOW. 

ARCTIC  VOVAIJES  AXD 

DISCOVER  IKS  .       . 

BHITTANY  AND  THE  BIBLE BT  I.  HOPE. 

BIUTTANY  XSD  THE  CHASE    BY  I.  HOPE. 

COKSicA   BT  r.  QREnOROVIUS. 

GEKMAXY,  KTC. :  NOTES  OFi  „  -  .  ,.,^ 

A  TRAVELLER /     •••  »^  »•  LAING. 

ICELAND   BT  P.  MILES. 

NORWAY,  A  RESIDENCE  Ui BY  S.  LAING. 

NORWAY,  RAMBLES  IN BT  T.  FORESTER. 

Rl'SMA BY  TUB  M.\JiQriS  DE  CrSTINE. 

Rl'SSIA  AND  TURKEY  ..  BY  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

ST.  IT.TERsnrRd BY  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  Hr-:<IANS  OF  THE  SOUTH,  BY  S.  BR(M)K.S. 
SWISS   MEN  AND  SWISS 

MOUNTAINS   

MONT  HLANC,  ASCENT  OF BY  J.  AULDJO. 

SKETCHES  OF  NATURE  ^  ^^  p^,^^,  ^^^^j,, 


.BT  £.  OAINES. 


} 


BY  R.  FERGUSON. 


IN  THE  ALP«i.. 


VI8IT  TO  THE  VAUDOIS  'i 
OF  PIEDMONT   /•* 

IN  ASIA. 

CHINA  AND  TmBEt BT  the  ADRE'  HUC. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE "  EOTHEX." 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  by  P.  GIRONI^RE. 

IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  W.VNDEKINQS »t  M.  WERNE. 

MOROCCO BY  X.  DU RRIEU. 

NIGER  EXPLORATION.  .BY  T.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 
THE  ZULUS  OP  NATAL BT  G.  H.  MASON. 

IN  AMERICA. 

niLVZIL BY  E.  WILIIERFORCE. 

CANADA BT  A.  M.  JAMESON. 

rUHA    BT  W.  H.  HURLBUT. 

NORTH  AJIERICAN  WILDS  ....  by  C.  IJLNMAN. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES BT  W.  HUGHES. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
A  LADY'S  VOYAGE BY  IDA  PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR    OF    THE    DT'KE    OF   WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE  or  MARSH.VL  \  BY  Tin;  REV.  T.  (). 

TURENNE J         COCKAYNE. 

SCHAM  VL  ....   BY  BODEN.STEDT  x>D  WAGNER. 
FERDINAND  I.  AND  M.\XIMI- 

LI.\N  II 

FiiANfi^  ai:a<;o's  autobio<jraphy. 

Tllo.MAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS. 


BY     RANKE 


CHESTERFIELD*  SELW^-N,  dt  A.  HAYWARD. 
SWIFT  AND  RICHARDSON,  by  LORD  JEFFREY. 
DEFOK  AND  CHURCHILL  ....  BY  J.  FORSTEB. 
ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  by  MRS.PIOZZI. 
TURKEY  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 
LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN,  bythk  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  ANDi  by  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER/      ROGERS. 


WARREN*  IIA.STINGS. 

I.OKD  (.'LIVE. 

WILLI  \M   IMTT. 

THE  EARL  OF  CH.VTHAM. 

RANKE  •>  HISTORV  OF  THE  POPE.S. 

OLAD^TONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

ADDI^nN..  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

lIoUACi:  WALPOLE. 

LORD  BACON. 


ESSAYS  BY  MR.  MACAULAY. 
LORD  BYRON. 


COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 
IL\LLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
CROKEH'S  EDITION  OF  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF 
JOHNSON. 


MR.    MACAIXAY'S    SPEECHES 
MENTARY  REFORM. 


ON    r.VRLIA. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  LOVE  STORY  I  BOM  SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOi?. 

-IR  Ro<;i:R  DE  COVERLEY....  )      '^!!1™„ 

J  SPECTATOR. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  .MAlTRf^D'ARMES.UY  DUMAS. 

i.nNli:ssinNS  OF  A 

WOi:KIN(f  MAN  .. 


AN  ATTIC  PHILOSO-  \  ^     _  c^,,,~^-o« 

PUER  IN  PARIS..  / BT  i.  SOL  ^  ESTRB. 

SIR    EDWARD   SEAWABD'S    NARRATH-E  OF 
HIS  SHIPWRECK. 


} BY  E.  SOUVESTRE. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  Ac. 


NAll  RAL    HlbTORY  OF   t  T^«    t     ,..t..w« 

(REATInN }    "    D»-    ^'    ^^^' 

INDI'ATION^  OF  INSTINCT,  BT  DR.  L.  KEMP. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  kc.  BT  PR.  0.  WILSON. 
OUR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OUR  COAL-PITS. 
CORNWALL.  ITS  MINES.  MlNERJtf.  Ac 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

LECTURES  ANDADDRESSES}"™,^^-    ;  ^^^WAY^^Silc"?  ."^.^l     "H.SPENCEE. 

srTE<  TIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  ]  HORMONISM  . .  BT  THB REV.  W.  J.  CONYBRARB. 

WRITINO.s.  I  LONDON    BT  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

IRINTING BT  A.  STARK. 
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NEW  WORKS  PVBUBKIB  bt  LONGMAN  axb  CO. 


Wheeler  (H.  M.)— A  Popular  Harmony 

of  the  Bible,  Ilistorically  and  Chronologically 
arranged.  By  Henby  M.  Whbeleb,  Author 
of  Hebrew  for  Jduljs,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  Bs. 

Wheeler  (J.T)— The  Life  and  Travels  of 

Herodotus  in  the  Fifth  Century  before 
Christ :  An  imaginary  Bio|^phy,  founded 
on  fact,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Manners, 
Religion,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Social  Con- 
dition of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Babylonianai,  llebrevrs,  Scythians,  and  other 
Ancient  Nations,  in  the  Days  of  Pericles 
and  Neheniiah.  By  J.  Talbots  Wheeleb, 
F.B.G.S.    2  vols,  post  8to.  with  Map,  21b. 

Wliaeler.— The  Oeography  of  Herodotua  De- 
Tcloped,  Explained,  and  Illustrated  from 
Mo<iem  Re^iciirches  and  Discoveries.  By 
J.  Talboys  Wueeler,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  price  18s. 

Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the  English 

Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  the 
Years  1653  and  1654.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  by  Henby  Beeye,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

the  Value  ol'Lifehold,  Lcaseliold,  and  Church 
Property,  Konewal  Fines,  &c.  T/iird  Edition^ 
with  additionMl  Tables  of  Natural  or  Hyi^cr- 
bolic  Lojrnrit  liins,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy, 
Geography,  &c.  Post  8vo.  price  9s.  — 
SirrPLEMKNT,  price  Is. 

Wilmot's  Abiidgment  of  Blackstone's 

Commentaries  on  tlic  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  tho  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Daugliter.  A  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  brout;lit  down  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Sir  Jonx  E.  Eaedley  Wilmot,  Bart. 
12mo.  prii'O  69.  6d. 

Wilson  (E.^  —  The  Dissector's  Manual 

of  Pructiral  nnd  Surgical  Anatomy.  By 
EBASMrs  WiLsoy,  P.K.S.  Swond  Edition, 
corrected  nnd  improved  ;  with  25  additional 
Woodcuts  bv  Bairi;.     12mo.  12s.  6d. 

Wilson  (W.)—Bryologia  Britannica :  Con- 
taining; tlie  Mo??e9  of  Groat  Britain  and 
Irelaiid  s\>tein;)t  ii-iillv  arran<;edandde:«cTibed 
acconliiig  to  tlie  Method  of  Brnch  and 
Sehimper;  with  Gl  illustrative  Plates.  Being 
a  New  Kditit^n,  onlargtd  and  altered,  of  the 
Muscologia  /frl/'inniru  of  Mesi-rs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor.  By  Wili.tam  WilsO',  Presiiient 
of  the  Warrington  Natural  History  Society. 
8vo.  42s.;  or,  with  the  Plates  coloured^ 
pricul'l.  Is.  cloth. 


Woods.— The  Fast  Campaign:  J 

of  the  War  in  the  Eaat,  from  the  1 
of  Lord  Baglan  to  the  FaU  of  & 
By  N.  A.  WooiM,  late  Special  C 
dent  to  the  Mormim^  Herald  at  tl 
W^'ar.    2  Tola,  peat  8ro.  price  21f 

Tonge.— A  New  English-Greek  ] 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Word 
Writers  of  good  authority.  I 
YoKOB,  B.A.  Second  Editiom^  n 
corrected.    Poat  4to.  price  2 It. 

Tonga's  New  Latin  Oradns :  Cc 

Every  Word  uaed  by  the  Poeti 
authority.  For  the  uae  of  Et< 
minster,  Winoheater,  Harrow,  Chi 
and  Bugby  Schoob;  King's  Col 
don;  and  Marlborough  Collegi 
Edition,  Poat  8to.  9s. — ArpEn>] 
thets  classified  aoeonfing  to  the 
Meaning,  price  3s.  6d. 

Touatt— The  Horse.  ByWilliaii 

With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.   Xev 
Tfith  numerous    Wood    Engraru 
Designs   by    William    Harrer. 
LoNGUAX  and  Co.'s  Edition  she 
dcrcd.)    8yo.  price  10s. 

Yonatt— The  Dog.    ByWilliaa 

A  New  Edition  ;  with  niunerous  £ 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harrey.      81 

Young.— The  Christ  of  HisU 

Argument  grounded  in  the  Fac 
Life  on  Earth.  By  the  Rcr.  Job 
LL.D.  Edin.     Post  8ro.  7».  6d. 

Tonng.-The  Kyatery;  or,  Evil  and 
the  Kcv.  John  Youxo,  LL  J>.  EJ 
Sro.  78.  6d. 

Young  (E.)  -  Pra-Raflfaellitis] 

Popular  Inquiry  into  some  new] 
Principles  connected  with  the  P 
Poetry,  Religion,  and  RoToIutio 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  YorNG, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Autl 
Ut  CoustUntioH  and  Capacities.     Po 

[Jma 

Zompt's  Grammar  of  the  Lai 

guage.  Translated  and  adapts 
use  of  English  Studcnta  by  Db.  L. 
F.R.S.E.  :  With  numeroua  Add^ 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  1 
4th  Edition,  thoroughly  reriaed. 

[^^ovemle 
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